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COMMENTARIES, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

POWER  TO   BORROW   MONEY   AND   REGULATE   COMMERCE. 

§  1054.  HA\^NG  finished  this  examination  of  the  power  of  tax- 
ation, and  of  the  accompanying  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  the 
other  powers  of  Congress  will  be  now  examined  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  eighth  section. 

§  1055.  The  next  is  the  power  of  Congress  "to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States."  This  power  seems  indis- 
pensable to  the  sovereignty  and  existence  of  a  national  govern- 
ment Even  under  the  confederation  this  power  was  expressly 
delegated.^  The  remark  is  unquestionably  just,  that  it  is  a  power 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  with 
the  duty  of  protection,  which  that  power  imposes  upon  the  gen- 
eral govenimcnt.  Though  in  times  of  profound  peace  it  may  not 
be  ordinarily  necessary  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  a  state;  yet 
the  experience  of  all  nations  must  convince  us,  that  the  burden 
and  expenses  of  one  year,  in  time  of  war,  may  more  than  equal 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  ten  years.  Hence,  a  debt  is  almost  una- 
voidable, when  a  nation  is  plunged  into  a  state  of  war.  The 
least  burdensome  mode  of  contracting  a  debt  is  by  a  loan.  In- 
deed, this  recourse  becomes  the  more  necessary,  because  the  ordi- 
nary duties  upon  importations  are  subject  to  great  diminution 
and  fluctuations  in  times  of  war;  and  a  resort  to  direct  taxes  for 
the  whole  supply  would,  under  such  circumstances,  become  op- 
pressive and  ruinous  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.^ 
Even  in  times  of  peace  exigencies  may  occur,  which  render  a 

1  Article  9. 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  245,  246  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  41. 
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loan  the  most  facile,  economical,  aiul  ready  means  of  supply, 
either  to  meet  expenses^  or  to  avert  calamities,  or  to  save  the 
eoimtry  from  an  undue  depression  of  its  staple  productions.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has,  on  several  occasions  in 
times  of  profound  jjeace,  ohtained  large  loans,  among  which  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  economy  and  convenience  uf  such  ar- 
rangements will  be  fonnd  in  the  creation  uf  stock  on  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  The  power  to  borrow  money  by  the  United  States 
cannot,  as  has  been  already  seen,  in  any  way  be  controlled,  or 
interfered  with  hj  the  States,  The  granting  of  the  power  is  in- 
compatible  with  any  restraining  or  controlling  power;  and  the 
declaration  of  supremacy  in  the  Constituton  is  a  declaration  that 
no  such  restraining  or  ctrntroUing  power  shall  l>c  exercised.^  ((«) 

§  1056.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

§  1057.  The  want  of  this  power,  as  has  been  already  seen,  was 
one  of  tlie  leading  defects  of  the  confederation,  and  probably,  as 
nnieh  as  any  one  cause*,  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution,- (/j)     It  is  a  power  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

1  Weston  t?.  City  Council  of  Charlfston,  2  Petera's  R.  449,  468. 
s  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R,  1,  225,  .fuliiisoii,  J.'s,  opinion  ;  Brown  p.  Mary- 
kud,  12  WLcat.  R.  445,  446. 


(n)  See  also  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  City,  2  Bbck,  620  ;  Bank  Tax 
Cai'',  2  Wall,  2<i^  \  Ynn  ABen  v.  Assess- 
ors, 3  WalL  673  ;  Pen]>le  v.  Commission, 
era,  4  Wall,  m  ;  Brndley  i?.  People,  Id, 
459  I  The  Banks  r.  The  Mayor,  7  WulL 
16  ;  Bank  t>.  Suprvisnrs,  Id,  26. 

(b)  *•  This  government,"  snid  Mr.  John 
Rftndolph,  '*grew  ont  of  i\w  neec^ity, 
indispeiitmble  und  unavoidiihle,  in  the 
eircu install ce8  of  thia  country,  of  some 
general  power,  capiible  of  re^ihiting  for- 
eign conuTierce."  "The  proximnte  as 
well  as  the  remote  canae  of  the  existence 
of  the  federal  government  was  the  recorda- 
tion of  fordgn  conimereo,"  **lf  the  old 
<  'oiigrees  hud  possessed  the  power  of  lay- 
ing n  duty  of  trn  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
im]Hjrts,  this  Constitntion  would  never 
have  been  called  into  exist  en  re."  Speech 
ou  Internal  Improvements,  Garland's  Life 


of  Riindolph,  II,  205.  **  Maritime  de- 
fence, commercial  regulation,  and  national 
reveime  were  laid  at  the  founilation  of 
the  ntttional  conipflct.  They  are  its  leading 
principles,  and  the  cause  of  its  exiatenco. 
They  were  primary  considerations,  not 
only  with  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Con.Htitntinii,  but  also  with  the  fieople 
when  they  adopted  it.  They  were  the 
ol'jetts,  and  the  only  important  objects, 
to  which  the  States  were  confessedly  in- 
ccmjwteiit.  To  eifect  these  by  the  means 
of  a  natioDal  government  was  the  con- 
stant, the  prevalent,  the  exbaustless  topic 
of  those  who  favored  the  adoption  of  the 
Coifstitntion."  Life  of  Webster,  by  Cur- 
tis, I.  103.  See  also  Id.  IL  601,  602  ; 
Webstefs  Works,  II.  174  ;  lY.  492,  494; 
Life  J  &c,  of  Sam.  Adams,  by  Welles,  II L 
249. 
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Union;  and  without  it  the  government  would  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  a  national  government,  and  would  soon  sink  into 
discredit  and  imbecility.^  It  would  stand  as  a  mere  shadow  of 
sovereignty,  to  mock  our  hopes,  and  involve  us  in  a  common  ruin. 

§  1058.  The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  commerce,  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  can  scarcely  be  forgot- 
ten. It  was  regulated  by  foreign  nations  with  a  single  view  to 
their  own  interests ;  and  our  disunited  eflForts  to  counteract  their 
restrictions  were  rendered  impotent  by  a  want  of  combination. 
Congress,  indeed,  possessed  the  power  of  making  treaties ;  but  the 
inability  of  the  federal  government  to  enforce  them  had  become 
so  apparent,  as  to  render  that  power  in  a  great  degree  useless. 
Those  who  felt  the  injury  arising  from  this  state  of  things,  and 
those  who  were  capable  of  estimating  the  influence  of  commerce 
on  the  prosperity  of  nations,  perceived  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  control  over  this  important  subject  to  a  single  government. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  grant  should  be 
as  extensive  as  the  mischief,  and  should  comprehend  all  foreign 
commerce,  and  all  commerce  among  the  States.  ^ 

§  1059.  But  this  subject  has  been  already  so  much  discussed, 
and  the  reasons  for  conferring  the  power  so  fully  developed,  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  its  importance  and 
necessity. 2  In  the  convention  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  considerable  (if,  indeed,  there  was  any)  opposition  to  the 
grant  of  the  power.  It  was  reported  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution exactly  as  it  now  stands,  except  that  the  words,  "and 
with  the  Indian  tribes,"  were  afterwards  added;  and  it  passed 
without  a  division.* 

§  1060.  In  considering  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  several 
important  inquiries  are  presented.  In  the  first  place,  what  is 
the  natural  import  of  the  terms;  in  the  next  place,  how  far  the 
power  is  exclusive  of  that  of  the  States;  in  the  third  place,  to 
what  purposes  and  for  what  objects  the  power  may  be  constitu- 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  4,  7,  11,  22,  37. 

»  Brown  v.  State  of  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  R.  419,  445,  446  fl  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  248  to  252 ;  1  Amer.  Museum,  8,  272,  273,  281,  282,  288  ;  2  Amer.  Mu- 
seum, 263  to  276  ;  Id.  371,  372  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  7,  11,  22  ;  Mr.  Madison's  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828  ;  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  2,  pp.  74  to 
80;  2  Pitkin's  Hist.  189,  192. 

»  The  Federalist,  Nos.  7,  11,  12,  22,  41,  42. 

«  Journal  of  Convention,  220,  257,  260,  356,  378. 
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tionally  applied ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  what  are  the  true  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

§  1061.    In  the  first  place,   then,  what   is  the  constitutional 
meaning  of  the   words,   "to  regulate   commerce ;" (a)    for  the 


{a )  Legislation  anthorizing  the  Abating 
of  distilleries  as  nuisances  is  not  within 
the  meaning  of  tfiis  pi-ovision.  Kidd  r. 
Peai'son,  128  U.  S.  1.  Nor  is  legislation 
which  makes  color  blindness  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  8cr\'ice  on  railroads.  Nashville 
R.  Co.  V.  State,  128  U.  S.  96  ;  Smith  v. 
Alabama,  124  U.  S.  465.  Nor  is  the  ex- 
action of  license  fees  against  coriHjrations 
of  another  State.  Pembina  Mining  Co. 
V.  Pennsylvania,  125  U.  S.  181 .  Home 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Augusta,  93  U.  S.  116  ;  Paul 
V.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168.  A  foreign  cor- 
poration may  be  excluded  entirely,  or  its 
business  limitctl  to  a  particular  locality. 
See,  however,  for  some  qualification,  Pen- 
sacola  Tel.  Co.  r.  Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.,  96  U.  S.  1,  12.  Further,  see  Cooley 
Const.  Lim.  609,  6th  ed.  ;  Corson  v. 
Marj'land,  120  U.  S.  602;  Kimmish 
V,  Ball,  129  U.  S.  217  ;  Bowman  v, 
Chicago  R.  Co.,  125  U.  S.  46.i  (State 
statute  forbidding  impoi-tation  of  intox- 
icating liquors  unconstitutional) ;  I-K'isy 
V,  Hanlin,  135  U.  S.  100  (same)  ;  Wal- 
ling V,  Michigan,  116  U.  S.  446 ;  Rob- 
bins  V.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  120 
U.  S.  489 ;  Smith  v.  Alabama,  124  U.  S. 
465  ;  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Pendle- 
ton, 122  U.  S.  347  ;  Wabash  R.  Co.  v, 
Illinois,  118  U.  S.  557  ;  Gloucester  Ferry 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  8.  196; 
Pickanl  v.  Pullman  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S. 
84  ;  Momn  v.  New  OrWns,  112  U.  S. 
69  ;  Telegi-aph  Co.  v.  Texas,  105  U.  S. 
4C0;  I^rd  r.  Ooodall,  102  U.  S.  541 
(navigation  of  waters  within  one  State) , 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Texas,  105  U. 
S.  460  (telefipTiphs  are  instruments  of 
commerc^e)  ;  Pmsnrola  Tel.  Co.  v.  West- 
em  Union  Tel.  Co.  96  U.  S.  1  («im«0  ; 
McCready  r.  Virginia,  94  U.  S.  301  (land 
not  an  instrument  of  commerce)  ;  Hanni- 


bal R.  Co.  c.  Huscn,  95  U.  S.  465  (statute 
prohibiting  the  driving  of  cattle  into  the 
State,  a  regulation  of  commerce)  ;  Hall  v. 
De  Cuir,  Id.  485  ;  McCall  v.  Califoniia, 
136  U.  S.  104  ;  Norfolk  R.  Co.  v.  Penn- 
sylvania, Id.  114  (connecting  railroads)  ; 
Minnesota  r.  Barl)cr,  Id.  313  (inspection 
of  animals  l)efore  slaughter). 

It  has  Ix'en  held,  in  a  case  which  ex- 
cited general  public  interest,  that  State 
laws  against  the  sale  of  goods  im]H>rted 
from  a  sister  State,  to  be  sold  by  the  im- 
porter (as  he  may  be  called)  in  the  origi- 
nal packages  unbroken,  are  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
federal  Constitution  ;  and  that  such  laws 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  falling  within  the 
police  lowers  reserved  to  the  States. 
Leisy  v.  Hanlin,  135  U.  S.  100  (a  case 
of  intoxicating  liquors),  ovemiling  Peirce 
V.  New  Hampshire,  5  How.  504.  Three 
jutlges  dissented  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin.  SetJ 
also  Lyng  v.  Michigan,  135  U.  S.  161, 
following  I^isy  v.  Hardin,  with  the  same 
dissent.  These  cases  ovemile  or  reverse 
several  decisions  of  the  State  courts. 
Collins  V.  Hills,  77  Iowa,  181  ;  People  v. 
Lyng,  42  N.  W.  Rep.  139.  See  also 
Cooley  Const   Lim.  717,  6th  ed. 

The  question,  in  view  of  the  strong  dis- 
sent, can  hardly  be  considered  as  fully 
settled,  and  indeed  is  now  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  controversy  in  the  legal 
periodicals  and  in  the  profession  at  large. 
What  the  result  will  be  is  hardly  indicated 
by  the  course  of  the  discussion,  so  far  as 
the  (lucstion  turns  ujwn  the  state  of 
things  existing  at  the  time  of  the  litiga- 
tion in  Leisy  v.  Hardin.  Since  then, 
federal  legislation  has  met  the  question 
raised  in  that  particular  case,  by  provid- 
ing that  the  imjwrted  li(jnors  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  local  laws.    But  this  legislation 
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Constitution  being  (as  has  been  aptly  said)  one  of  enumeration, 
and  not  of  definition,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 


itself  has  in  one  or  two  cases  been  made 
the  subject  of  certain  rather  far-fetched 
views.  The  decision  in  Leisy  v,  Hardin 
was  looked  upon  as  entirely  annulling  the 
State  legislation  in  question,  so  as  to  re- 
lieve "importers'*  in  original  packages 
until  new  legislation  should  be  obtained. 
See  In  re  Kahrer,  43  Fed.  Rep.  556,  Circ. 
Court  U.  S.  for  Kansas.  See  also  Tuch- 
man  f.  Welch,  42  Fed.  Rep.  548  ;  Schand- 
ler  Bottling  Co.  u.  Welch,  Id.  561,  in  the 
same  court  Such  a  doctrine  would  have 
the  effect  to  prevent  the  court  from  over- 
ruling a  decision  of  its  own  against  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute ;  for  when 
the  question  arose  again,  the  court  could 
only  say  that  the  statute  in  question  does 
not  exist ;  the  prior  decision  put  an  end 
to  it. 

Legislation  alone  can  repecU  legislation  ; 
the  declaration  of  the  courts  against  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  merely  makes 
the  statute  inoperative  for  the  purposes 
of  that  case,  and  probably  so  (subject  to  a 
change  of  view  of  the  same  court)  for 
cases  falling  within  its  principle.  The' 
Siiprerne  Court  has  refused  to  consider 
the  declaration  of  unconstitutionality  as 
amounting  to  a  repeal  of  the  legislation. 
In  re  Rahrer,  140  U.  S.  545,  reversing 
43  Fed.  Rep.  556,  supra.  See  also  In  re 
Van  Vliet,  43  Fed.  Rep.  761. 

Recurring  to  the  situation  before  the 
court  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  one  observation 
may  here  be  ventured,  to  wit,  that  it  is 
no  effectual  answer  to  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority to  say,  as  sometimes  has  been  said, 
that  the  States  wouhl  never  have  ratified 
the  Constitution  with  such  a  construction 
put  ujion  the  commerce  clause,  however 
probable  that  may  be.  For  as  we  have 
observed  in  another  connection  (post, 
§  1789,  note,)  it  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
soverei^  power,  the  people,  in  adopting 
the  Constitution,  and  thereby  giving  to 
the  courts  the  function  of  interpretation, 
intended     that     interpretation     should, 


within  reasonable  limits,  be  influenced  by 
the  demands  of  public  policy  and  the  public 
welfare,  according  to  changes  of  time  and 
circumstances  ;  and  that  the  courts  should 
not  be  tied  down  by  the  special  state  of 
things  existing  in  times  of  a  new  and 
untried  experiment  in  government  On 
that  theory  the  federal  Supreme  Court  has 
often  acted  ;  so  has  Congress  ;  and  so  has 
the  Executive.  There  is  reason  for  saying 
that  the  term  ** police  powers"  cannot  be 
held  to  mean,  at  the  present  day,  all  that 
it  meant  a  hundred  yeara  ago. 

If,  however,  thei-e  is  a  radical  opposition 
between  the  commerce  clause  and  State 
laws  of  police,  as  there  seems  to  be  (since 
the  federal  g«)vemment,  which  has  the  final 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  commerce," 
treats  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  subject  of 
commerce),  the  question  which  must  pre- 
vail admits  but  one  answer.  The  federal 
Constitution  is  **  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land."  Legislation,  or,  where  that  cannot 
avail,  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
remed}'  for  such  cases,  and  indeed  for  all 
cases  of  conflict  between  federal  and  State 
j)owers,  in  which  there  is  serious  doubt. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  Leisy  u. 
Hardin,  a  possible  distinction  may  be  no- 
ticed between  laws  which  prohibit  impor- 
tation of  certain  goods  and  laws  which 
njerely  regulate  their  sale  (in  the  original 
packages)  after  importation.  See  Bowman 
V.  Chicago  Ry.  Co.,  12o  U.  S.  465,  506, 
Field,  J. 

This  note  may  be  concluded  with  a 
short  quotation  from  the  jiulgnient  in 
Lyng  V.  Michigan.  The  court  sjiid  : 
*'  We  have  repeatedly  held  that  no  State 
has  the  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  interstate 
comnierce  in  any  fonn,  whether  by  way  of 
duties  laid  on  the  transportation  of  the 
subjects  of  that  commerce,  or  on  the  re- 
ceipts derived  from  that  transportation,  or 
on  the  occupation  or  business  of  caiTving 
it  on,  for  the  reason  that  such  taxation  is 
a  burden  on  that  commerce,  and  amounts 
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the  extent  of  the  power,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  words.  ^ 
The  power  is  to  regulate;  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which 
commeree  is  to  be  governed.  ^  The  subject  to  be  re  go  luted  is 
coninierep.  Is  that  limited  to  traffic,  to  buying  and  selling,  or 
the  interchange  of  commodities  ?  Or  does  it  conijirehend  navi- 
gation and  intercourse?  If  the  former  conBtructi on  is  adopted, 
then  u  general  term  applicable  to  many  objects  is  restricted  to 
one  of  its  significations.  If  the  latter,  then  a  general  tei-m  is 
retained  in  its  general  sense.  To  adopt  the  former,  witliont 
some  guiding  grounds  furnished  by  the  context,  or  the  nature  of 
the  power,  would  lie  inifjroper.  The  woi^ds  being  general,  the 
sense  jiu[st  be  general  also,  and  embrace  all  subjects  compre- 
hended under  them,  unless  there  be  some  obvious  mischief  or 
repugnance  to  other  clauses  to  limit  them.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  limitation.  Commerce  un- 
doubted ly  is  t rathe;  but  it  is  something  moju  It  is  intercourse. 
It  describes  the  commercial  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
parts  of  nations,  in  all  its  branches;  and  is  regulated  by  pre- 
scribing rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse.  The  mind  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regidating  commerce  between 
nations,  which  shall  exclude  all  laws  concerning  navigation; 
which  shall  lie  silent  on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  one  na- 
tion \u\ii  the  purts  of  onother;  and  be  confined  to  prescribing 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  actual  em])loyment  of 
buy i liV^  a nd  sell i ng,  or  barte r ^  {(t ) 

§  10b±  If  commerce  does  not  include  navigation,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  has  no  direct  power  over  that  subject,  and 
can  make  no  law  prescribing  wliat  shall  constitute  American 
vessels,  or  recjuiring  that  they  sluUl  be  navigated  by  American 
seamen.  Yet  this  power  has  been  exercised  fi-om  the  connnence- 
ment  of  the  govei'ument;  it  has  been  exercised  with  tlie  consent 
of  all  America;  and  it  has  been  always  understood  to  he  a  com- 
mercial regulation.     Tlie  power  oxer  navigation,  and  over  com- 

i  Gibbons  V,  Ogden»  9  WlieiU.  R.  18J>.  »  9  Wlieat,  R.  196. 

»  GiKbons  v.  Og4en,  9  Whcnt.  1S&,  190  ;  Id.  229,  230. 

to  (I  rogiilAtiun  of  it,  wLloli  Iwlon^  solely  and  freedom  against  discriminations;   it 

to  Congix'iss. '*     Tins  kngungi?  U  qxxotvd  waa  not  intendcKl  thnt  the  power  should 

by  the  courts  tn  McGill  v.  Cnlifornia,  136  ho  exercised    to  interfere   witk    innking 

U.  B,  104.  privuto  fun  tracts  not  designed  to  interfere 

{a)   Tli«  power  to  Fegulate   cojrinieree  wirli    coTT^merce.       Dubuque   R.    Co.    v, 

was  veisted  in  Congress  to  secui-e  equality  lUchniond,  19  Wall.  58i. 
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mercial  intercourse,  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  America  adopted  their  government;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  convention  should  not  so  have  understood  the  word 
"commerce,"  as  embracing  it.^  Indeed,  to  construe  the  power 
so  as  to  impair  its  efficacy  would  defeat  the  very  object  for  which 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  ;2  for  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt^  that  to  exclude  navigation  and  intercourse  from  its  scope 
would  be  to  entail  upon  us  all  the  prominent  defects  of  the  con- 
federation, and  subject  the  Union  to  the  ill-adjusted  systems  of 
rival  States,  and  the  oppressive  preferences  of  foreign  nations 
in  favor  of  their  own  navigation.^ 

§  1063.  The  very  exceptions  found  in  the  Constitution  dem- 
onstrate this ;  for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  useless,  to  ex- 
cept from  a  granted  power  that  which  was  not  granted,  or  that 
which  the  words  did  not  comprehend.  There  are  plain  excep- 
tions in  the  Constitution  from  the  power  over  navigation,  and 
plain  inhibitions  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  a  particular 
way.  Why  should  these  be  made,  if  the  power  itself  was  not 
understood  to  be  granted  ?  The  clause  already  cited,  that  no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  rev- 
enue to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  is  of  this 
nature.  This  clause  cannot  be  understood  as  applicable  to  those 
laws  only  which  are  passed  for.  purposes  of  revenue,  because  it  is 
expressly  applied  to  commercial  regulations;  and  the  most  ob- 
vious preference  which  can  be  given  to  one  port  over  another, 
relates  to  navigation.  But  the  remaining  part  of  the  sentence 
directly  points  to  navigation.  "Nor  shall  vessels,  bound  to  or 
from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other."* In  short,  our  whole  system  for  the  encouragement  of 
navigation  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  is  exclusively 
founded  upon  this  supposition.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  been  bold 
enough  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  creating  this 
system.^  (a) 

1  9  Wheat.  R.  190,  191  ;  Id.  215,  216,  217  ;  Id.  229,  230  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coinm. 
App.  249  to  252. 

a  12  ^^^leat.  R.  446.  «  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  247,  248,  249. 

*  9^Vheat  R.  191. 

*  9  Wheat.  B.  191,  215,  216  ;  North  River  Steamboat  ComiMiny  v,  Livingston,  3 
Cowen's  R.  713. 

{a)  The  views  expressed  in  the  text  Wheeling  Bridge  Co.,  13  How.  515  ;  Gil- 
are  fully  8upporte<l  by   Pennsylvania  v.      man  y.  Philadelphia,  3  'Wall.  713 ;  Head 
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§  1064.  Foreign  and  domestic  intercourse  has  been  univer- 
sally understood  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  power.  How, 
otherwise,  could  our  systems  of  prohibition  and  non-intercourse 
be  defended  ?  From  what  other  source  has  been  derived  the 
power  of  laying  embargoes  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  without  any 
reference  to  war  or  its  operations?  Yet  this  power  has  been 
universally  admitted  to  be  constitutional,  even  in  times  of  the 
highest  political  excitement.  And  although  the  laying  of  an 
embargo  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  law  was  contested  as  uncon- 
stitutional, at  one  {KJriod  of  our  political  history,  it  was  so  not 
because  an  embargo  was  not  a  reyulation  of  commerce,  but  be- 
cause a  perpetual  embargo  was  an  annihilation,  and  not  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce.^  (a)     It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  that 


1  9  Whftit.  191,  192,  193  ;  1  Kent's  Coinm.  Lect.  19,  pp.  404,  405  ;  The  Rrigantino 
Willijim,  2  HalVs  Law  Joiirual,  265 ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  cli.  28,  p.  290,  &c.  ;  post^ 
%  1285  to  §  1287. 


Money  Cases,   112  U.  S.  580  ;  and  other 
cases  referred  to  in  the  note  to  §  1072, 

(a)  See  also  Bradfonrs  History  of  Mas 
sachiisetts,  III.  108.  Mr.  Kandolph  was 
also  disposed  to  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  embargo  excerpt  as  an  incipient 
war  measure.  See  Garland's  Life  of  Ran- 
dolph, 1.  269.  Mr.  Webster  says :  **  No 
doubt  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
New  England  conscientiously  believed  the 
embargolawof  1807  unconstitutional.  .  .  . 
They  reasoned  thus :  Congress  has  j)ower 
to  regulate  commerce ;  but  h(»re  is  a  law, 
they  said,  stopping  all  commerce,  and 
stopping  it  indefinitely.  The  law  is  per- 
pt^tual  ;  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  in  point 
of  time,  and  must  of  course  continue  until 
it  shall  be  repealed  by  some  other  law. 
It  is  as  p(*ri>etual,  therefore,  as  the  law 
against  treason  or  munler.  Now,  is  this 
regulating  commerce,  or  destroying  it? 
Is  it  guiding,  controlling,  giving  the  rule 
to  oommerce  as  a  subsisting  thing,  or  is  it 
putting  an  end  to  it  altogether?"  "Web- 
ster's Works,  III.  327.  Connet^ted  with 
this  subject  is  an  interesting  episode  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dexter.  He  was 
em[»loyed    in   the  embargo  cases    before 


Judge  Davis.  "On  those  occasions  tie 
constitutionality  of  the  embargo  law  came 
up,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Mr.  Dexter's 
arguments  ujjon  that  question  were  very 
elaborate.  Judge  Davis  decided  in  favor 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  embargo 
law  ;  and  that  decision  was  afterwanis 
confirmed  by  the  highest  authority.  Mr. 
Dexter,  probably,  never  argued  more  en- 
tirely in  conformity  with  his  solemn  con- 
victions than  when  he  contended  that  this 
extremely  unpopular  law  was  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  The  decision  of  this 
question  was  of  the  highest  im})ortanc6. 
Bonds  had  been  given,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  to  an  enormous  amount; 
and  the  penalties  were  now  claimed  by  the 
goveiTiment. 

"After  Judge  Davis  liad  decided  that 
the  law  was  constitutional,  and  before 
that  decision  had  be(?n  confirmed  by  a 
higher  tribunal,  Mr.  Dexter  pei-sistcd  in 
arguing  the  question  of  constitutionality 
to  the  jury,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
sti-ances  of  the  bench.  At  length  Judgo 
Davis,  under  some  excitement,  and  after 
rej)eated  admonitions,  said  to  Mr.  Dexter, 
that  if  he  again  attempted  to  raise  that 
question  to  the  jury,  he  should  feel  it  to 
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the  terms  of  the  Constitution  have  at  all  times  been  understood 
to  include  a  power  over  navigation,  as  well  as  trade ;  over  inter- 
course, as  well  as  traffic;*  and  that,  in  the  practice  of  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  our  own,  there  has  been  no  diversity 
of  judgment  or  opinion.  During  our  whole  colonial  history,  this 
was  acted  upon  by  the  British  Parliament  as  an  uncontested  doc- 
trine. That  government  regulated  not  merely  our  traffic  with 
foreign  nations,  but  our  navigation  and  intercourse,  as  unques- 
tioned functions  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. ^ 

§  1065.  This  power  the  Constitution  extends  to  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  (a)  In  regard  to  foreign  nations,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  words  comprehend  every  species  of  commercial 

1  9  Wheat.  189,  190,  191,  193,  215,  216,  217  ;  Id.  226  ;  12  Wheat.  R.  446,  447 ; 
North  River  Steamboat  Co.  v.  Livingston,  3  Cowan's  R.  713. 

2  Gibl)ons  V.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  1,  201  ;  Id.  224 ;  Id.  225  to  228.  See  Mr.  Ver- 
planck's  letter  to  Col.  Drayton  in  1831  ;  Resolves  of  Congress,  14th  Oct.  1774  (1  Jour- 
nal of  Congress,  27) ,  2  MarshaU's  Life  of  Washington  (in  five  volumes),  pp.  77,  81  ; 
Dr.  Franklin's  Examination,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1766  ;  Dickersou'a 
Farmer's  Letters,  No.  2,  1767  ;  1  Jeflfei-son's  Corresp.  7  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  American 
Taxation,  1774. 


be  his  duty  to  commit  him  for  contempt 
of  court.  A  solemn  pause  ensued ;  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Dexter. 
W'ith  great  calmness  of  voice  and  manner, 
he  requested  a  post|)onement  of  the  cause 
until  the  following  morning.  The  judge 
assented  ;  some  other  matter  was  taken 
up,  and  Mr.  Dexter  left  the  court-room. 

**  On  the  following  morning  there  was  a 
full  attendance  of  i)ersons  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  result  of  this  extraordinary  col- 
lision l)etween  the  advocate  and  the  judge. 
Being  aske<l  if  he  was  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  cause  on  trial  the  preceding  day, 
Mr.  Dexter  rose,  and,  facing  the  liench, 
commenced  his  remarks  by  stating  that  he 
hatl  slept  poorly,  and  had  passed  a  night 
of  great  anxiety.  He  had  reflected  very 
solemnly  upon  the  occurrence  of  yesterday, 
and  he  truste<l  it  had  not  failed  to  exercise 
the  thoughts  of  another,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. No  man  cherished  a  higher  respect 
for  the  legitimate  authority  of  those  tri- 
bunals before  which  he  was  called  to 
practise  his  profession ;  but  he  entertained 


no  less  respect  for  his  moral  obligations  to 
his  clients.  And  finally,  after  a  few  ad- 
ditional remarks,  he  stated  to  the  court 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  clear  conviction 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  argue  the  constitu- 
tional question  to  the  jury,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decision  of  a  single  judge  of  an 
inferior  grade  ;  and  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  do  so,  regardless  of  any  conse- 
quences. He  then  turned  to  the  juiy, 
and,  undisturbed  by  the  court,  began, 
continued,  and  endcMl  a  most  elaborate 
argument  against  the  constittitionality  of 
the  embargo  law."  Reminiscences  of 
Dexter,  by  '*  Sigma,"  No.  9. 

"When  this  scene  took  place,  it  was  not 
BO  fully  settled  as  it  is  now  that  juries  in 
the  federal  coui-ts  are  not  the  rightful 
judges  of  the  law,  even  in  criminal  cases. 
See  United  States  v.  Battiste,  2  Sum.  240  ; 
Stettinius  v.  United  States,  5  Cranch  C.  C. 
573;  United  States  v,  Morris,  1  Curt.  23,  53; 
United  States  v,  Riley,  5  Blatch.  206.    C. 

(re)  See  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Kansas  Ry. 
Co.,  135  U.  S.  641. 
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intercourse,  (a)  No  sort  of  trade  or  intercourae  can  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  another,  to  whieh  they  do  not  ex- 
tend. Commerce,  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  is  a  unit,  every 
part  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  term.  If  this  be  its  admitted 
meaning  in  its  aj>plication  to  foreign  nations,  it  must  carry  the 
fiame  meaning  througlioiit  the  sentence.  ^  The  next  words  are, 
*' among  the  several  States."  The  word  "among"  means  inter- 
mingled with,  A  tiling  which  is  among  others,  is  intermingled 
with  them.  Cunnneree  among  the  States  cannot  stop  at  the 
external  bounduiy  line  of  eaeli  State,  but  may  be  introduced  into 
the  interior.  It  does  nut,  indeed,  comprehend  any  commerce 
whieh  is  ])urely  internal  between  man  and  man  in  a  single 
State,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same  State,  and  not  ex- 
tending to,  or  affecting  other  States,  Commerce  among  the 
S  til  teg"  means  commerce  which  concerns  more  States  than  one. 
It  is  not  an  apt  |>lirase  to  indicate  tlie  mere  interior  trallic  of  a 
single  State.  The  eoni])letcly  internal  commerce  of  a  State  may 
be  properly  considered  as  reserved  to  the  State  itself.^  (6) 

§  10(5(1  The  importance  of  the  power  of  regidating  commerce 
among  tlie  Stiites,  for  the  jnirposes  of  the  Union,  is  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  regulating  it  with  foreign  states*®  A  very  material 
object  of  this  power  is  the  relief  of  the  States  whieh  itnjiort  and 
export  through  other  States,  from  the  levy  of  improper  contribu- 
tions on  tliem  by  the  latter*  If  each  State  were  at  liberty  to 
regulate  the  trade  between  State  and  State,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  ways  would  be  fonnd  out  to  load  the  articles  of  import  and 
export,  during  their  passage  through  the  jurisdiction,  with  du- 

1  Gibbona  u.  ORden,  9  WTieat  K,  IM. 

«  Giljboiis  V.  O^ih^u,  9  Wheat  K  194,  195,  190  ;  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  446, 
447  ;  Yt'jiziQ  v.  Moor,  14  HowiirH,  S.  i\  HI.  .503, 

*  Sn*  The  Fo(i«*raUst,  Nos,  6»  7,  11,  12,  22,  41,  42 ;  North  River  Steamboat  Company 
V*  LivitigstoD,  S  Co  wen's  R  713. 


{aj  See  Chy  Lung  v,  Frecmmu  ^2  U,  8. 
275,  m  to  State  statutes  reliiting  to 
jmmigmtioTi« 

{b}  Although  that  i>ommcrce  whieh  is 
CflrHfd  OH  efitirely  within  the  lltmU  of  a 
Stnte,  nud  iloes  not  extend  to  or  lUTt^ct 
other  States,  is  exelutleil  from  federal 
control  (Veasiie  v.  Moor»  14  How.  561), 
ytit  a  river  entirely  within  a  State,  which 
by  uniting  with  other  waters    forma  a 


continued  highway  over  which  (commerce 
is  or  may  be  earried  on  with  other  States 
or  foreign  countries  in  th«  customary 
modes  in  which  such  commerce  i&  con- 
ducted by  water,  ia  to  bo  regarded  as 
juivigable  water  of  the  Unitecl  States, 
and  is  subject  to  the  regnlatitins  of  Con- 
gress. Th©  Daniel  Lldh  10  Wiill.  558, 
Set'  further^  note  to  §  1072,  jxtsL 
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ties,  which  should  fall  on  the  makers  of  the  latter,  and  the  con- 
sumers of  the  former.^  The  experience  of  the  American  States 
during  the  confederation  abundantly  establishes  that  such  ar- 
rangements could  be,  and  would  be  made  under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  local  interests,  and  the  desire  of  undue  gain.^  In- 
stead of  acting  as  a  nation  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  States 
individually  commenced  a  system  of  restraint  upon  each  other, 
whereby  the  interests  of  foreign  powers  were  promoted  at  their 
expense.  When  one  State  imposed  high  duties  on  the  goods  or 
vessels  of  a  foreign  power  to  countervail  the  regulations  of  such 
powers,  the  next  adjoining  States  imposed  lighter  duties  to  in- 
vite those  articles  into  their  port,  that  they  might  be  transferred 
thence  into  the  other  States,  securing  the  duties  to  themselves. 
This  contracted  policy  in  some  of  the  States  was  soon  counter- 
acted by  others.  Restraints  were  immediately  laid  on  such 
commerce  by  the  suffering  States;  and  thus  a  state  of  affairs 
disorderly  and  unnatural  grew  up,  the  necessary  tendency  of 
which  was  to  destroy  the  Union  itself.^  (a)  The  history  of  other 
nations,  also,  furnishes  the  same  admonition.  In  Switzerland, 
where  the  union  is  very  slight,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
provide  that  each  canton  shall  be  obliged  to  allow  a  passage  to 
merchandise  through  its  jurisdiction  into  other  cantons  without 
an  augmentation  of  tolls.  In  Germany,  it  is  a  law  of  the  empire 
that  the  princes  shall  not  lay  tolls  on  customs  or  bi-idgos,  rivers 
or  passages,  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  diet.  But 
these  regulations  are  but  imperfectly  obeyed;  and  great  public 
mischiefs  have  consequently  followed.*  (6)  Indeed,  without  this 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  the  power  of  reg- 
ulating foreign  commerce  would  l)e  incomplete  and  ineffectual.^ 
The  very  laws  of  the  Union  in  regard  to  the  latter,  whether  for 
revenue,  for  restriction,  for  retaliation,  or  for  encouragement  of 
domestic  products  o>  pursuits,  might  be  evaded  at  i)leasure,  or 
rendered  impotent.^     In  short,  in  a  practical  view,  it  is  impossi- 

>  12  Wheaton's  R.  448,  449  ;  9  Wheaton,  199  to  204. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  42 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  247  to  252. 

•  See  President  Monroe's  Exposition  and  Message,  4  May,  1822,  pp.  31,  32. 

*  The  Federalist,  Xos.  22,  42.  *  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 
«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  11,  12. 

(a)  See  History  of  the  Constitution,  by  {b)  Of  course  more  recent  events  have 

Curtis,  B.  III.  chs.  1  and  6  ;  Wiitings  of     changed  all  this. 
Madison,  I.  320. 
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blo  to  separate  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  and  domestic 
commerce  among  the  States  from  each  other.  The  same  public 
policy  applies  to  each;  and  not  a  reason  can  be  assigned  for  con- 
fiding the  power  over  the  one,  which  docs  not  conduce  to  estab- 
lish the  propriety  of  conceding  the  power  over  the  other.  ^ 

§  1007.  The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  this  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  exclusive  of  the  same  power  in  the  States,  or  is 
concurrent  with  \t^{a)  It  has  been  settled,  upon  the  most  sol- 
emn deliberation,  that  the  power  is  exclusive  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States.3(J)  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine is  founded  is  to  the  following  effect:  The  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  general  and  unlimited  in  its  terms.  The  full  power 
to  regulate  a  particular  subject  implies  the  whole  power,  and 
leaves  no  residuuvi.  A  grant  of  the  whole  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  right  in  another  to  any  part  of  it.  A  grant  of 
a  power  to  regulate  necessarily  excludes  the  action  of  all  others 
who  would  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  same  thing.  Reg- 
ulation is  designed  to  indicate  the  entire  result,  applying  to  those 
parts  which  remain  as  they  were  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  al- 
tered. It  produces  a  uniform  whole,  which  is  as  much  disturbed 
and  deranged  by  changing  what  the  regulating  power  designs  to 
have  unbounded  as  that  on  which  it  has  operated.* 

1  See  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  9  Wheat.  R.  224  to  228. 

S^  In  the  convention  it  was  moved  to  amend  the  article,  so  as  to  give  to  Congress 
**the  sole  and  exclusive*'  power ;  but  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  six 
States  against  five.     Jounial  of  Convention,  220,  270. 

»  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  1,  198,  199,  200,  201,  202  ;  Brown  v,  Marj-land, 
12  Wheat  R.  419,  445,  446;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  180,  309;  North  River 
Steamboat  Co.  v.  Livingston,  3  Cowen's  R.  713. 

*  9  Wheat.  R.  196,  198,  209 ;  lb.  227,  228. 

(a)  "The  subjects  therefore  upon  which  U.S.  196.     See  Brown  r.   Houston,   ib. 

the  YK)wer  [to  regulate  commerce]  may  \te  622 ;  Welton  v.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  282 ; 

exerted   are   of  infinite   variety.      While  Guy  v.  Baltimore,  100  U.  S.  434  ;  Moi-au 

with  reference  to  some  of  them,  which  are  v.  New  Orleans,  112  U.  S.  69  ;  Telegraph 

local  and  limited  in  their  nature  or  sphere  Co.  v.  Texas,  105  U.  S.  460  ;  Walling  v, 

of  operation,  the  States  may  prescribe  reg-  Michigan,    116  U.   S.    455;    Pickaitl    v. 

ulations  until  Congress  intervenes  and  as-  Pullman  Car  Co.,   117  U.  S.   34  ;    Ten- 

sumes  control  of  them  ;  yet  when  they  are  nessee  v.  Pullman  Car  Co.,  ib.  51. 
national   in  their  character  and   reijuire  {b)    Philadelphia    Steamship    Co.    v. 

uniformity  of   regulation   affecting  alike  Pennsylvania,   122  U.  S.   326;    Fargo  v. 

all  the  States,  the  power  of  Congress  is  Michigan,   121   U.  S.   230.     See  note  to 

exclusive."     Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  Glou-  §  1072. 
cester    Ferry    Co.    v,   Pennsylvania,   114 
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§  1068.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not  at  all  like 
that  to  lay  taxes.  The  latter  may  well  be  concurrent,  while  the 
former  is  exclusive,  resulting  from  the  different  nature  of  the 
two  powers,  (a)  The  power  of  Congress,  in  laying  taxes,  is  not 
necessarily  or  naturally  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  States. 
Each  may  lay  a  tax  on  the  same  property,  without  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  other;  for  taxation  is  but  taking  small 
portions  from  the  mass  of  property,  which  is  susceptible  of  al- 
most infinite  division.  In  imposing  taxes  for  State  purposes,  a 
State  is  not  doing  what  Congress  is  empowered  to  do.  Congress 
is  not  empowered  to  tax  for  those  purposes  which  are  within  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  States.  When,  then,  each  govern- 
ment exercises  the  power  of  taxation,  neither  is  exercising  the 
power  of  the  other.  But  when  a  State  proceeds  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  it  is 
exercising  the  very  power  which  is  granted  to  Congress,  and  is 
doing  the  very  thing  which  Congress  is  authorized  to  do.  There 
is  no  analogy,  then,  between  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce.  ^(6) 

§  1069.  Nor  can  any  power  be  inferred  in  the  States  to  regu- 
late commerce,  from  other  clauses  in  the  Constitution  or  the  ac- 
knowledged rights  exercised  by  the  States.  The  Constitution  has 
prohibited  the  States  from  laying  any  impost  or  duty  on  imports 
or  exports ;  but  this  does  not  admit  that  the  State  might  other- 
wise have  exercised  the  power,  as  a  regulation  of  commerce. 
The  laving  of  such  imposts  and  duties  may  be,  and  indeed  often 
is  used,  as  a  mere  regulation  of  commerce,  by  governments  pos- 
sessing that  power. 2  But  the  laying  of  such  imposts  and  duties 
is  as  certainly,  and  more  usually,  a  right  exercised  as  a  part  of 

1  Cfibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheaton's  R.  199,  200. 

2  9  Wheaton's  K.  201,  202;  1  Jefferson's  Corresp.  7  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  56;  12 
Wheaton's  K.  446,  447. 

(a)  See  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v,  Peim-  vania,  lb.  326  n.  ;  St.  I^iiis  v.  Ferry  Co., 

sylvania,  114  U.  S.  196.    The  States,  how-  11  Wall.  423  ;  Baltimore  &  0.  R.  Co.  v. 

ever,  must  have  jurisdiction  ;  as  to  which  Marylaml,  21  Wall.  456  ;  Hays  v.  Pacific 

see  the  aise  just  cited.     Also  see  Morgan  Steamship  Co.,  17  How.  596  ;  McCuUoch 

V.  Parham,  16  Wall.  471  ;    Philadelphia  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  429. 
B.  Co.   V.   Pennsylvania,  15  Wall.  232 ;  (h)  Fargo  v.  Michigan,  121  U.  S.  230. 

Erie  Ry.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  lb.  282  ;  It  is  often  difficult,  however,  to  draw  the 

Philarlelphia  R.  Co.  r.  Pennsylvania,  lb.  line.     See  Baltimore  &  0.  R.  Co.  v.  Mary- 

284 ;  Cleveland  R.  Co.  v,  Pennsylvania,  laud,  21  Wall.  456. 
lb,  300 ;   Pittsburgh  R.  Co.  r.  Pennsyl- 
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the  power  to  lay  taxes,  and  with  this  latter  power  the  States  are 
clearly  intruBted.  So  that  the  prohtl)ition  is  an  exception  from 
the  acknowledged  power  of  the  Statea  to  hiy  taxes,  and  not  frnm 
the  quest ionahle  power  to  rcgnhitc  commerce.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
Btitution  ti-eats  these  as  distinct  and  independent  powers.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  a  duty  on  tonnage,^ 

§  1070.  Nor  do  the  acknowkHlgi'd  jiowers  of  the  St-ates  over 
certain  suljjeets,  having  a  connection  with  commerce,  in  any  de- 
gree  inipiiLni  this  reasonin;^.  Tliese  powers  are  entirely  distinct 
in  their  nature  frnm  that  to  regulate  commerce;  and  though  the 
same  means  may  bo  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  each 
of  these  powers  into  effect,  this  l>y  no  just  reasoning  furnishes 
any  ground  to  assert  that  they  are  identical.^  Among  these  are 
inspection  laws,  health  laws,  laws  regulating  turnpikes,  roads, 
and  ferries,  all  of  which,  when  exercised  by  a  State,  are  legiti- 
mate, arising  from  the  general  powers  belonging  to  it,  unless  so 
far  as  they  conflict  with  tlie  j»owers  delegated  to  Congress,^ (a) 
They  are  not  so  much  regulations  of  commerce  as  of  police ;  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  belong,  if  at  all  to  commerce,  to  that  which 
is  purely  internal  The  pilotage  laws  of  the  *StateB  may  fall 
under  the  same  description.  But  they  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress,  and,  without  question,  are  controllable  by  it**{f>) 

§  107L  The  reasoning  by  which  the  power  given  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  is  maintained  to  be  exclusive,  has  not  been 
of  late  seriously  controverted;  and  it  seems  to  hare  the  cheerful 
acquiescence  of  the  learned  tribunals  of  a  particular  State,  one 
of  whose  acts  brought  it  first  under  judicial  examination,^ 

1  9  Wlieaton's  R.  201,  202. 

«  See  Coi  field  1*.  Coryell,  4  W^ash.  C.  C.  R,  371,  379,  kc, 

*  9  ^Vlit-atDna  R.  203  to  207,  209  ;  post,  §  1071 ;  Citj  of  New  York  v.  Mila,  11 
Puters,  S,  C.  H.  103. 

*  9  Wheaton's  R.  207,  208,  209. 

6  Kent's  Comni.  I^ct.  19,  pp,  404,  410,  411.  See  also  Eawie  on  the  Constitution, 
ck  9»  pp.  81  to  8i  ;  Sergeant  on  the  Const,  ch.  28,  pp*  291,  292.  There  is  a  very  able 
mid  candid  re\ipw  of  the  whole  suhjeet,  bj  Mr.  C'lianeellor  Kent,  iti  his  excellent 
Commentaries.  1  Kent's  Conim.  Lect,  19,  p.  404.  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  hH  other  occasions,  to  recomniend  bb  learned  labors  to  those  who  seek  to 
study  the  law,  or  the  Cotistitutmn,  w  ith  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit. 

fa}  So  of  laws  prohibiting  tlie  owning 
or  keeping  of  intoximtiTig   lii]unrs   with 


intent  to  sell  the  wnne  wittun  the  State 
which  prohibits.  Eilenlweker  v.  District 
Court  of  Plymouth  County,  134  U  S.  31, 


Se©  ludd  1?.  Pearson,  128  U.  S.  1  ;  Mugler 
V.  KaiiHaa,  123  U.  S.  623  ;  Foster  ».  Kan- 
sas, 112  IT.  S.  205. 

(b)  Wilson  V.  McNamee.  102  IT.  8.  572. 
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§  1072.  The  power  to  Congress,  then,  being  exclusive,  no 
State  is  at  liberty  to  pass  any  laws  imposing  a  tax  upon  import- 
ers importing  goods  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  other 
States,  (a)  It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  tax  be  laid  on 
the  goods  imported  or  on  the  person  of  the  importer.  In  each 
case  it  is  a  restriction  of  the  right  of  commerce,  not  conceded  to 
the  States.  As  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
reaches  the  interior  of  a  State,  ^  it  might  be  capable  of  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  the  articles  which  it  introduces.  Commerce  is 
intercourse;  and  one  of  its  most  ordinary  ingredients  is  traffic. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  power  to  authorize  traffic,  when  given 
in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  with  the  intent  that  its  efficacy 
should  be  complete,  should  cease  at  the  point  when  its  continu- 
ance is  indispensable  to  its  value.  To  what  purpose  should  the 
power  to  allow  importation  be  given,  unaccompanied  with  the 
power  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  thing  imported  ?  Sale  is  the  ob- 
ject of  importation ;  and  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  in- 
tercourse of  which  importation  constitutes  a  part.  As  Congress 
have  the  right  to  authorize  importation,  they  must  have  a  right 
to  authorize  the  importer  to  sell.  What  would  be  the  language 
of  a  foreign  government  which  should  be  informed  that  its  mer- 
chants, after  importation,  were  forbidden  to  sell  the  merchandise 
imported  ?  What  answer  could  the  United  States  give  to  the 
complaints  and  just  reproaches  to  which  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct would  expose  them  ?  No  apology  could  be  received  or 
offered.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  annihilate  commerce. 
It  is  no  answer  that  the  tax  may  be  moderate;  for,  if  the 
power  exists  in  the  States,  it  may  be  carried  to  any  extent 
they  may  choose.     If  it  does  not  exist,  every  exercise  of  it  is, 

1  9  Wheaton's  R.  197  to  204. 

(a)  See  Almy  v,  California,  24  How.  sylvania,  114  U.  S.  196  ;  Walling  r.  Mich- 

169  ;  Woodruff  v.  Parham,  8  Wall.  123  ;  igan,  116  U.  S.  455  ;  Pickard  v.  Pullman 

Sute   Freight  Tax  Case,  15  Wall.  232  ;  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S.  34  ;  Tennessee  v.  PuU- 

Osborne  v.  Mobile,  16  Wall.  479;  Ward  man  Car  Co.,   117  U.  S.   51.     A  person 

V.  Maryland,  12  Wall.  418;  Railroad  Co.  dealing  in   a  number  of  articles  of  the 

r.  Maryland,  21   Wall.  456  ;   Tiernan  v,  same  nature,  some  of  which  are  made  the 

Rinker,  102  U.  S.  123  ;   Welton  r.  Mis-  object  of  unconstitutional  discrimination, 

souri,  91   U.  S.  275  ;   Guy  v.  Baltimore,  while  the  othera  are  not,  cannot  raise  the 

100  U.  S.  434  ;  Howe  Machine  Co.  v.  Gage,  constitutional  objection  to  taxation  as  to 

100  IT.  S.  676  ;  Head  Money  Cases,  112  the  latter.     Tieman  v,  Rinker,  supra. 
U.  S.  680  ;  Gloacestcr  Ferry  Co.  v.  Penn- 
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pro   tantOj    a  violation   of  the   power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commorce.  ^  (a) 

1  Brown  17.  State  oF  M»ir>'l!iiid,  12  Wheatoii's  K,  41  P.  44&  ta  447  ;  9  Wlieatan*s  R. 
197,  kc,  Mi\  Justice  ThuinpwD  dissented  ffom  this  duclHuf,  as  will  be  awn  in  his 
opinion  in  12  WUetiton'a  R,  449,  &c* 


{a)  Whether  the  power  conferred  upon 
CongTess  over  toromeice  m  exdusivpf  or 
whether,  em  the  other  hand,  the  St^ites 
may  vstnhliah  regulations  not  int'onai^jtciit 
with  tluiftc  proiitnibiHl  by  Congress,  is  a 
question  in  res[>ect  to  which  a  diversity 
of  opinion  nniong  thu  justioes  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  hiis  mADifested  itself  in 
several  im porta nt  cases. 

It  has  uevitr  been  douhted  that  to  the 
extent  to  which  regnlations  huve  been  es- 
tihlishod  by  Congress  its  iiiilliority  Is  su- 
preme, ixml  all  State  lavra  or  reguhitions 
that  would  conflict  with  them  must  give 
way.  See  Philadeljihia  Steainship  Co.  V, 
Pennsylvania,  122  U,  S.  326  ;  Fitrgo  v, 
Michigan.  121  U.  S.  230  ;  Rohbina  t?. 
Shelby  Taxing  District,  120  V,  B.  489, 
492-j  Corsoij  v.  Mar^'hiiid,  ih,  502 ;  Oua- 
chiU  Piicket  Co.  v.  Aikeii,  121  l^  S*  444  ; 
Newport  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States,  105 
IL  S.  470  ;  Wisconsin  v.  Diiliith,  m  U,  S. 
379.  The  vn^^e  of  Pennsylvania  iv  Wheel- 
ing Bndge  Co.,  13  How.  515,  may  he  re- 
ferred to  as  oin?  of  the  ciiws  prejjenting 
this  view.  The  State  of  Penn^iylvania 
filed  its  bill  on  the  64111  ty  side  of  the 
fedeml  court  to  have  the  Wheeling  Bridge 
declared  a  public  nuisance,  nnd  ahiited  us 
suck  The  bridge  was  built  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  aerossj 
the  Ohio  River,  at  a  point  within  the 
jumdit'tion  of  that  State.  The  Ohio  Itiver 
was  navigable  at  that  point,  and  for  nimiy 
years  the  rommerce  ujtou  it  had  been 
regulateil  by  Congress,  under  the  commer- 
fial  power,  by  establishing  ports,  ret^uir- 
ing  vessels  which  navigateil  it  to  take  out 
licenses^  and  to  observe  certain  rules  for 
til©  safety  of  their  passengera  and  cargoes. 

Appropriations  by  Congress  had  been 
fi-equently  made  to  remove  obstnictions 
to  navigation  from  its  channeL  The 
bridge  wiia  an  impediment  to  comnierco 


as  camed  on  uyjon  some  of  the  vessels 
Tiavinpating  it ;  but  how  seriouB^  was  a 
queiition  in  dispute.  Congress  had  never 
dfehinnl  it  an  obstruction,  or  taken  any 
hostile  action  whatever  in  regjird  to  it* 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  proprietor 
of  pnhlic  works  ui>on  which  conimeree 
WHS  mirned  on  in  connection  with  the 
river  Ohio,  was  specially  daniaged  from 
day  to  day  by  the  existence  of  tlie  bridge. 
The  majority  of  the  court,  delivering  its 
opinion  thixitigh  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  bebi 
the  law  of  Virginia  which  authorized  the 
conslraetion  of  the  bridge  voiil,  l)ecau90 
in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  Congress  reg- 
ulating the  commerce  among  different 
States  and  with  foreign  nations  carried 
on  upon  this  river.  Taney,  C.  J.,  and 
Daniida,  J.,  dissented,  taking  the  ground, 
among  others,  that  the  erection  of  the 
britlge  was  in  conflict  with  no  regulation 
established  by  Congre.'is.  The  view  of 
the  majority  was  more  pointinlly  stated 
when  the  case  again  came  before  the 
conrt,  **  thtit  Congress  had  acted  u|H)U 
tlie  subject,  and  hnd  regulated  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio  River,  and  had  thereby 
securpd  to  tlie  puhlic,  by  virtue  of  its  au- 
thority^  the  fi*ee  and  unobstructed  use  of 
the  same  ;  and  that  the  erection  of  the 
l>ridge,  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  this 
use,  was  inconsistent  with  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  right  derived  under  ttiem,  and 
that,  to  the  extent  of  this  interference 
with  this  free  navigation  of  the  river,  the 
act  of  tlie  legi-nlature  of  Virginia  attoiTled 
no  authority  or  justification.  It  was  in 
conlliet  with  th6  acts  of  Congress,  winch 
were  the  paramount  law/'  18  How.  430. 
And  it  was  declared  on  the  occa^vion 
last  referred  to  that  the  power  of  Congresa 
to  regidate  commerce  included  the  power 
to  determine  what  should  or  should  not 
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§  1073.    How  far  any  State  possesses  the  power  to  authorize  an 
obstruction  of  any  navigable  stream  or  creek,  in  which  the  tide 


be  deemed,  in  judgment  of  law,  an  ob- 
struction to  navigation ;  and  Congress 
having  since  the  tirst  decision  declared 
the  Wheeling  Bridge  a  lawful  structure, 
it  must  be  reganled  as  such. 

In  Oilman  v.  Philadelphia,  3  Wall. 
713,  a  riparian  proprietor  sought  to  en- 
join the  erection  of  a  bridge  about  to 
be  built,  which  it  was  claimed  would 
constitute  an  obstruction  to  navigation. 
The  river  was  tidal  and  navigable,  but 
was  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  it  was  under  the 
authority  of  that  State  that  the  bridge 
was  to  be  erected.  The  court  denied  the 
relief  prayed.  **  Commerce,"  it  was  said, 
*•  includes  navigation.  The  power  to 
regulate  commerce  comprehends  the  con- 
trol for  that  purpose,  and  to  the  extent 
necessary,  of  all  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  accessible 
from  a  State  other  than  those  in  which 
they  lie.  For  this  pur{K)se  they  are  the 
public  property  of  the  nation,  and  subject 
to  aU  the  requisite  legislation  by  Congress. 
Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1  ;  Corfield 
i\  Cory.'Il,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  378 ,  "  Escanaba 
Co.  V.  Chicago,  107  U.  S.  678  ;  Tlie  Dan- 
iel Ball,  10  Wall.  557 ;  Wisconsin  v.  Uu- 
luth,  96  U.  S.  379  ;  South  Carolina  v. 
Georgia,  93  U.  S.  4  (that  State  compacts 
cannot  interfere  with  the  right  of  Con- 
greiis).  "This  necessarily  includes  the 
power  to  keep  them  open  and  free  from 
any  oljstmction  to  their  navigation,  inter- 
jwse*l  by  the  States  or  otherwise  ;  to  re- 
move such  obstructions  when  they  exist ; 
and  to  provide,  hy  such  sanctions  as  they 
may  deem  projier,  against  the  occurrence 
of  the  evil  and  for  the  punishment  of 
offenders.  For  these  purposes  Congress 
possesses  all  the  jwwers  which  existed  in 
the  States  before  the  adoption  of  the 
national  Constitution,  and  which  have 
always  exi8t«j<i  in  the  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  for  Congress  to  determine 
when  its  full  power  shall  be  brought  into 
VOL.  II.  —  2 


activity,  and  as  to  the  regulations  and 
sanctions  which  shall  be  provided.  Es- 
canaba  Co.  v,  Chicago,  supra;  United 
States  V,  New  Bedford  Bridge,  1  Woo<L 
&  Minot,  420,  421  ;  United  States  r. 
Coombs,  12  Pet.  72 ;  New  York  v.  Miln, 
11  Pet.  102,  155.  A  license,  under  the 
act  of  1793,  to  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade,  carries  with  it  right  and  authority. 
Commerce  among  the  States  does  not  stop 
at  a  State  line.  Coming  from  abroad,  it 
penetrates  wherever  it  can  find  navigable 
waters  reaching  from  without  into  the  in- 
terior, and  may  follow  them  up  as  far  as 
navigation  is  practicable.  Wherever  com- 
merce among  the  States  goes,  the  power 
of  the  nation,  as  represented  in  this  court, 
goes  with  it  to  protect  its  rights.  Gib- 
bons V,  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1 ;  Steamboat 
Co.  ».  Livingston,  3  Cow.  713.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coasting  trade 
may  be  carried  on  whei-e  the  bridge  in 
question  is  to  be  built. 

**We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  States,  which 
are  to  be  considered.  The  national 
government  possesses  no  powers  but  such 
as  have  been  delegated  to  it.  The  States 
have  all  but  such  as  they  have  not  sur- 
rendered. The  power  to  authorize  the 
building  of  bridges  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  federal  Constitution.  It  has  not  Ixjen 
taken  from  the  States.  It  must  reside 
somewhere.  They  had  it  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  they  have  it 
still.  ,  .  .  The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce covers  a  wide  field,  and  embraces 
a  great  variety  of  suhjects.  Some  of  those 
subjects  call  for  uniform  rules  and  na- 
tional legislation ;  others  can  be  best 
regulated  by  rules  and  provisions  sug- 
gested by  the  varying  circumstances  of 
different  localities,  and  limited  in  their 
operation  to  such  localities  respectively. 
To  this  extent  the  i)ower  to  regulate 
commerce  may  be  exercised  by  the  States. 
Whether  the  power  in  any  given  case  is 
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ebbs  ami  Oorn^  withtn  its  territorial  limits,  aft  by  aathorizing 
the  erection  uf  a  dam  aerues  it,  haa  been  a  subject  of  moeb  recent 


YHtsd  vsclHiTdy  ifi  the  geoeiml  gi>neni- 
BCiit  dqKudA  ajwii  tli«  nature  ol  th^ 
ittVjecl  to  be  t?gtiUs«ct  Pilot  lawi  are 
ifgakikiM  of  oonuiHtree  ;  tmt  if  •  State 
«aacl  t^an  in  ^ood  Gut]i,  aod  iimiI  cot* 
ertlj  for  BBoCli«r  purpwe,  tiiej  are  not 
io  conflict  irtth  tbe  powrr  to  fegolate 
commeree  eommitUtl  to  Congitaa  by  tiio 
Cooatitatiuii.  Coulej  a.  Tlie  Board  of 
WafOena.  12  Mow.  Sl».'' 

Tbe  coitfl  proceed  Ui  nj  that  tlie  moat 
tm^Mtiaiit  isaae  in  tta  applicatiau  to  tJba 
one  tbeu  utider  judgment  waa  that  of 
WUvifi  r.  TUe  Bbtkbird  Creek  Majsli 
Co.,  2  Pet.  245,  In  that  oue  was  diawn 
iii  (|ue*uon  tlie  Talitlity  of  a  StaU  law^ 
Iviiicti^  for  the  pur}Mj»e  of  tnjpro^iuf;  tta 
niajr^h  laoila  iind  promoting  the  public 
bealthf  pcmiitu^l  the  const  motion  of  a 
dam  acKMO  a  creek  previonslv  nayi^ble 
from  tlie  an  by  veaseU  enroUed  and  li- 
oeiued  for  the  coasting  trade.  There 
waa  no  act  of  CongrsM  forbid«ling  ita 
errction  or  declaring  it  an  olMtructioo  to 
cofnmeroe,  —  a  hict  dwmed  of  the  high- 
est im|iort«nce  by  Chief  Justice  Tanej 
in  tlie  Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  —  nor  waa 
there  any  legislation  of  Congresa  which 
eoold  be  reg;arded  a»  in  conflict  with  the 
State  law,  nnlefts  the  gt;nenil  regnlationa 
for  the  cooating  tradef  and  the  enrolling 
and  licensing  of  TeaeeU  therefor  could  be 
no  tr^to<l.  The  ooort  tiuBtatned  the  law, 
MariihttU,  C.  J.,  aaying :  **]f  Cougreai 
bad  pMJiied  any  act  which  bore  npon  the 
eaae,  —  any  act  in  execution  of  the  jiower 
to  regulate  commerce,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  control  tegislatiort  over  those  small 
narigable  creeks  into  which  the  tide  flow^ 
and  which  abound  thrr»«ghout  the  lower 
eonntry  of  the  middle  and  soatheni  States* 
—  we  should  feel  not  much  diUlcuHy  in 
saying  that  a  State  law  coming  in  conflict 
with  such  act  would  he  void.  But  Con- 
gn^as  has  paiiaed  no  auch  act  The  rcpng- 
nam'y  of  the  law  of  Delnwnre  to  the 
Constitution  ia  placed  entirely  on  its  re- 


ptignaxicy  to  tKe  powtr  to  ngnklt  eooi- 
tDerce  with  fom^  natkns  and  amcmg 
the  trveral  Statea,  —  a  povvr  vhicb  baa 
not  been  ao  cxcicued  as  to  aflect  tba 
qaeaiioii.'* 

The  diflerenee  between  tlte  beta  in  th« 
Wheeling  Bridge  Ca^,  and  thoae  in  the 
one  laat  rrfrmd  to^  in  which  a  conelnsioa 
ao  difleicnt  waa  ivAched,  ia  not  ao  obiiotia 
at  first  at  to  preclude  posiUi  nnapiire- 
hensum^  In  neither  case  vaa  the  pai^ 
ticniar  Btroctnre  in  qaeatioii  forbidden  by 
eoQgi««i«oal  legifiUtton,  and  in  each, 
prinhigei  deriTed  by  Tea&ela  engaged  in 
oavi^tion  under  the  laws  of  Congieaa 
were,  or  might  be,  preTented  from  hcsng 
exert'iaed.  Bnt  m  the  ease  of  Ibe  Obia 
Biirer,  these  lawa,  and  the  regulations 
catabli&he*1  under  them,  had  rect^ized 
it  aa  a  highway  of  eommerce.  while  in 
the  cajie  of  Blackbird  Creek,  there  was  no 
ancb  explicit  rvcogniiiou^  and  all  that  ^ 
cotdd  be  aaid  of  it  waa  that  it  was  aii»a- 
5/r  from  its  naTigable  cbaneter  ckf  being 
Bueb  a  highway.  In  the  one  case  the 
indirect  conflict  was  palpable  and  im- 
portant, in  the  other  it  was  argumenta- 
tive rather  than  actual. 

In  the  Wheeling  Briiige  Cue,  however, 
it  will  be  jiereeived  that  it  was  not  re- 
garded «a  a  matter  of  coar«e  that  the  State 
bridge  across  a  navigable  stream  covered 
by  the  regnlations  of  commerce  should  be 
destroyetl  oa  unlawful  The  bridge  itself 
waa  to  be  a  highway  for  tntvel  and  traffic  ; 
and  although  it  might  in  some  degrve  con- 
stitute an  inifiedinjent  to  commerce,  its 
advantages  to  the  general  business  of  the 
country  might  Ite  so  grt-at  as  to  more  than 
overbalance  the  inconvenience.  Consider- 
atiuDs  of  thi.<i  character  are  of  very  gn-at 
importance  when  a  jwwer  is  being  exer* 
cised  which  is  conferred  for  the  regidation 
ant!  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  court 
very  profrrly  went  into  tht'm  in  that  case, 
and  woTiiltl  have  tlcuied  the  relief  prayed 
had  they  been   HatUfied   that    the   inter 
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discussion.     If  Congress,  in  regulating  commerce,  should  pass 
any  act,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  control  State  legislation 


ference  was  immaterial.  They  did  deny 
such  relief  in  Gilman  v.  Philadelphia. 
See  also  the  important  ca»e  of  Jolly  v. 
The  Teire  Haute  Drawbridge  Co.,  6  Mc- 
I«ean,  237  ;  Columbus  Ins.  Co.  v.  Peoiia 
Bridge  Co.,  6  McLean,  70  ;  Same  v,  Cur- 
tenius.  Id.  209 ,  United  States  v  Railroad 
Bridge,  Id.  518 ;  Avery  v.  Fox,  1  Abb. 
V.  S.  Rep.  246  ,  Woodman  i;  Kilbonm 
Maunf.  Co.,  Id.  158  ;  Works  v.  Junction 
R.  R.  Co.,  5  McLean,  425 ;  Halderman 
V.  Beckwith,  4  Mcl^ean,  286  ;  Sillimau 
t;.  Bridge  Co.,  4  Blatchf.  74,  395. 

The  case  of  New  York  v.  Miln,  11  Pet. 
102,  referred  to  above,  involved  the  val- 
idity of  an  act  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  requii^  the  master  of  any  vessel 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  from  a 
foreign  port  or  from  one  of  the  other 
States,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its 
arrival,  to  report  to  the  mayor  in  writing 
and  on  oath  or  affirmation,  the  name, 
place  of  birth,  last  legal  settlement,  age, 
and  occulta  tion  of  every  passenger  brought 
in  such  ship  to  the  city,  or  i)ermitted  to 
land  at  any  place,  or  put  on  board  any 
ship  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  city,  under  a  i^nalty  of  seventy-five 
dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner, 
or  consignee  for  every  such  passenger. 
The  master  was  also  required  to  give 
bond  to  the  mayor  to  save  harmless  the 
city  authorities  from  all  expenses  and 
charges  which  might  Ije  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  any  passenger 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  compellable,  on  the  order  of  the 
mayor,  under  a  heavy  iienalty,  to  remove 
to  the  place  of  his  last  settlement  any 
passenger,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  should  be  likely  to  become 
chargeable  on  the  city.  The  majority  of 
the  court  (Mr.  Justice  Story  dissenting, 
held  that  this  act  was  to  be  regarded  not  as 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  on«  of  police 
merely,  and  con.^uently  os  rcferaV»le  to  an 
undoubted  power  reserved  to  the  States. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Passenger 
cases,  7  How.  288,  certain  acts  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
having  in  view  a  similar  purpose  to  the 
act  last  referred  to  were  declared  void. 
The  New  York  act  imposed  ujjon  the 
master  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a 
foreign  fx>rt  a  tax  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  for  himself  and  each  cabin  passenger 
and  one  dollar  for  each  steerage  passenger, 
mate,  or  sailor,  and  on  the  master  of  every 
coasting  vessel  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
person  on  board,  which  sums,  when  col- 
lected, after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
enforcing  the  law,  were  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  Society  for  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  Massachusetts  act  authorized  certain 
State  officers  to  go  on  board  of  every  ves- 
sel arriving  from  a  port  out  of  the  State, 
and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
passengers ;  and  to  forbid  any  alien  pau- 
per or  person  incom|>etent  in  their  opin- 
ion to  maintain  himself,  to  land,  until 
the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the 
vessel  should  give  security  that  such  per- 
son should  not  become  a  city,  town,  or 
State  charge  for  ten  years ;  and  a  heavy 
|)enalty  was  imposed  on  the  master, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  for 
every  person  j)ennitted  to  land  contrary 
to  the  proliibition,  the  money  collected 
to  be  paid  into  the  city  or  town  treasury 
for  the  support  of  alien  paupers.  The 
majority  of  the  court  (Justices  McIiCan, 
Wayne,  Catron,  Grier,  and  McKinley ; 
Ch.  Justice  Taney  and  Justices  Daniel, 
Nelson,  and  Worwlbury  dissenting)  held 
these  acts  voiil.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  sums 
up  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  as 
follows  :  — 

"1.  That  the  acts  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  inijwsing  a  tax  upon  jmis- 
sengers,  either  foreigners  or  citizens,  com- 
ing into  the  |X)rts  in  those  States,  either  in 
foreign  vessels,  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  from  foreign  nations  or  from  ports 
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over  such  navigable  streams  or  creeks,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
eultj-  in  saying  that  a  State  law  in  conflict  with  suuh  an  act 


in  the  LJiiited  Statics,  ai-v  un constitution jd 
or  vaid,  U-ing,  in  their  nature,  regulations 
of  connni-vce  contrury  to  the  grant  iti  tiio 
Constitution  to  Congress  of  tbc  power  to 
negnlate  comnierce  with  foreign  natiuDs 
and  anionjj  the  several  Stntes» 

"2.  That  the  States  of  this  Union 
cannot  con-Htitutionally  tax  the  cumTiiejce 
of  the  United  States  for  the  [Uti^Hise  of 
paying  any  expMi.^?  ineideiit  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  fjolicehiws;  and  tlmt  tlie 
coiiimiree  of  tlie  t'nited  States  includes 
an  intereourse  of  j>er»ons  as  well  as  the 
imfHirtation  of  n i en  h aniline, 

'*  3.  That  the  aet«  of  Massaebnsetts 
and  New  York  in  qnes^on  in  these  cases 
con  diet  with  treaty  dtipulations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain^  jK-rniitting  the  inhalntfint^  of 
the  two  eounlries  *  freely  and  iiwnirely  to 
GOine,  with  their  s hi pH  and  eargoes^  to  all 
placeii»  ports,  and  rivers  in  tlie  tt-rritoriea 
of  e^ieh  country  lo  Vihith  other  foreigners 
ore  jK'rrnitted  tct  coiue,  to  enter  into  thr? 
name,  and  to  remain  ond  rrside  in  nny 
parts  ol  said  tjcrritories  n-siwetively  ;  alao 
to  hire  and  oct'n[iy  honsea  and  wai-eliouscs 
for  the  iMirjioses  of  their  totiiuieit^e  ;  and 
jgenendly  the  nierohantH  and  tniders  of 
«»»eh  natian^  resix*ctively»  sludl  enjoy  the 
most  f'oru|Oete  protection  and  isecnnty  for 
their  coninjer<'e»  but  auhject  always  to  the 
laws  iind  statutes  of  the  two  countries  re- 
Bpw'tively  ;'  and  that  said  laws  are  there- 
fore nncon»titutiotml  «nd  void- 

•»4.  That,  the  Congresa  of  the  United 
States  having  hy  sundry  acta  passed  at 
different  times  admittpd  foreigners  into 
the  United  States  with  tlieir  pi-sonnl  lu^- 
gnge  and  touh  of  trade,  free  froio  all  duty 
or  imposts,  the  acts  of  MiisHrichus+'tts  and 
Nmw  York  imposin^r  any  taix  o[>c^n  ftneirrn- 
era  or  innidgrants  for  any  purpose  what- 
t»ver»  whilst  the  vesscd  is  in  transitu  to 
her  l>ort  of  de?»tination,  though  said  vonsel 
may  have  arrived  williin  the  juimlietinnal 
limits  of  either  of  the  States  of  Massachu- 


setts or  New  York,  and  liefoie  the  piLssen- 
gers  have  been  landed,  art"  in  violation  of 
said  ucU  of  CungrejsS,  and  therefore  un- 
couiititutional  and  void. 

*•  6.  That  the  acts  of  Mas&acbnsett^i  and 
New  York,  so  far  a-s  they  impose  any  ohli- 
gations  ui>on  the  owners  or  couhignees  of 
v easels,  or  upon  the  ca]>lain9  of  vtfssels  or 
freighted  of  the  aauie^  arriving  in  the 
ports  of  tlu^  United  States  within  the  said 
State-s,  to  pay  any  tax  or  duty  of  any 
kind  whatever,  or  to  be  in  any  way  re- 
a|»onsihle  for  the  samOi^  for  passengenj  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States,  or  coudng 
from  a  port  in  the  United  Statea,  are  un- 
coustitntional  and  void,  being  coutrary  to 
the  eoustitutional  grant  to  Congiess  of 
the  jiower  to  regulate  eouunerce  with  for* 
eign  nation.*  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  to  the  legislation  of  Congress 
under  the  said  power,  by  whi*jh  tho 
United  States  have  been  laid  ofl'  into  col- 
lection diHtticts,  and  f>orts  of  entry  estab- 
lished  within  the  same,  anil  commercial 
regulations  prescribed^  under  which  ves- 
sels, their  corgoes,  anti  passengera,  are  to 
be  admitted  into  the  j>orta  of  the  Unili-d 
States,  as  well  from  abroad  as  from  other 
ports  of  the  United  States.  That  the  act 
of  New  York  now  in  ijuestion,  so  far  as  it 
iinpoi^es  a  tax  u[»on  piisHengers  arriving  in 
vessels  from  other  ^^H)rt8  in  the  United 
States,  IS  ]>roperly  iti  this  caso  before  this 
court  for  constnnnion,  nnd  that  the  *wiid 
tax  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  That 
the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution  iuchides  within  it  the 
migration  of  other  persona,  as  Well  as  the 
imt>cu't-ation  of  slaves,  and  in  terms  recog- 
nizes that  other  jwrsons  as  well  as  slaves 
may  be  the  subject  of  importation  and 
commerce. 

**  6.  That  the  fifth  clause  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, whieli  deidares  that  *  no  preference 
shall  1>B  given  by  any  regnhition  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  porta    of  one 
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would  be  void,  (a)    But  if  Congress  have  passed  no  general  or 
special  act  on  the  subject,  the  invalidity  of  such  a  State  act 


State  over  those  of  another  State,  nor 
bhall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State 
be  obhgeil  to  enter,  clear,  or  jtay  duties  in 
another,'  is  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  entire  commercial 
equality  within  the  United  States,  and 
b\so  a  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  de- 
stroy such  equality  by  any  legislation 
prescribing  a  condition  upon  which  ves- 
sels bound  from  one  State  shall  enter  the 
ports  of  another  State. 

"  7.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  so  far  as  they  impose  a  tax 
upon  passengers,  are  unconstitutional  and 
void,  because  each  of  them  so  far  conflicts 
with  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  enjoins  that  nil  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Unitetl  States,  because  the  constitu- 
tional uniformity  enjoined  in  respect 
to  duties  and  imposts  is  as  real  and 
obligatory  upon  the  States,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  legislation  by  Congress, 
as  if  the  uniformity  had  been  made  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  that  such 
constitutional  unifonnity  is  interfered 
with  and  destroyed  by  any  State  impos- 
ing any  tax  uj>on  the  intercourse  of  per- 
sons from  State  to  State,  or  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  Unitetl  States. 

"8.  Tliat  the  power  in  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  includes 
navigation  ujwn  the  high  seas,  and  in  the 
bays,  harlwrs,  lakes,  and  navigable  waters 
within  the  United  States,  and  that  any 
tax  by  a  State  in  any  way  affecting  the 
right  of  navigation,  or  subjecting  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  riglit  to  a  condition,  is  con- 
trar}'  to  the  aforesaid  grant, 

"9.  Tliat  the  States  of  this  Union 
may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  police  pow- 


ers, pass  quarantine  and  health  laws,  in- 
terdicting vessels  coming  from  foreign 
ports,  or  poits  within  the  United  States, 
from  landing  passengers  and  goods  ;  pre- 
scribe the  places  and  time  for  vessels  to 
quarantine,  and  impose  penalties  upon 
persons  for  violating  the  same  ;  and  that 
such  laws,  though  affecting  commerce  in 
its  tmnsit,are  not  regulations  of  commerce, 
prescribing  terms  upon  which  merchan- 
dise «nd  i)ersons  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  but  pre- 
cautionary regulations  to  prevent  vessels 
engaged  in  commerce  from  introducing 
disease  into  the  ports  to  which  they  are 
bound  ;  and  that  the  States  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  such  police  power,  without 
any  violation  of  the  power  in  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce,  exact  from  the  owner 
or  consignee  of  a  quarantined  vessel,  and 
from  the  i)assengers  on  board  of  her,  such 
fees  as  will  pay  to  the  State  the  cost  of 
their  detention,  and  of  the  purification  of 
the  vessel,  cargo,  and  apparel  of  the  per- 
sons on  board." 

In  Sin  not  v.  Davenport,  22  How.  227, 
an  act  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  whirh 
re([uired  the  owners  of  steamboats  navi- 
gating the  waters  of  the  State,  before  a 
boat  should  leave  the  port  of  Mobile,  to 
file  in  the  office  of  the  probate  judg<>  of 
Mobile  County,  a  statement  in  writing, 
setting  forth  the  name  of  the  v^essel,  and 
the  names,  places  of  residence,  and  re- 
spective interests  of  the  owners,  was  de- 
clared void,  so  far  as  it  was  brou«;ht  to 
bear  upon  a  vessel  which  had  taken  out  a 
license  and  been  duly  enrolled  under  the 
acts  of  Congress.  The  State  act  was  de- 
fended as  a  regulation  for  police  purposes, 
but  the  court  were  unaniniousl}'  of  opinion 
that  it  imposed  a  condition  to  the  privi- 
lege conferred  by  the  license  under  the 
federal  law,  and  consequently  the  conflict 


{a)  See  Wisconsin  v.  Duluth,  96  U.  S.  379;  Jolly  v.  Terre  Haute  Draw- Bridge 
Co.,  6  McLean,  237. 
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must  be  placed  entirely  upon  its  repugnancy  to  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  in  its  dormant  state.     Under  such  circumstances, 


with  that  law  waa  direct  Bud  iniiwrtant 
See  also  Foster  v.  DaveiiportT  2*2  How.  *244. 
That  rc'guliitions  of  fK>lice  are  within 
the  ivaerved  i>owei>  of  the  States,  is  fully 
conceded  by  soverul  of  the  rases  ixifeired 
to,  and  was  decided  aftt?r  full  conddfra- 
tion  in  the  License  discs,  &  How,  604, 
See  §  1791,  n.;  Soon  Hing  v,  Crowley, 
113  U,  S.  703;  Stoue  i\  Miasisaippi,  101 
U.  8,  814  (lotteims)  ;  Skiigbter  House 
Cases,  Itt  Wall.  36;  ("hkngo  Kailroad 
Ct>.  V.  FuUtT,  17  Wall.  560  (miuiring 
railroads  to  put  up  priutfd  copies  of 
rtites).  Tbe«e  cases  involved  the  pivwcr 
of  the  Stiitos  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spii- 
ituous  Ut[Uors  without  a  Uceiist!  from  the 
State,  and  the  {lUcition  wb^lher.  if  they 
posseast'd  such  |K>wer,  it  could  he  made 
ipplicahle  to  li'inore  lawriilly  iropoiied 
under  the  laws  of  Cotigress,  or  brought 
for  sale  from  one  State  Into  another. 
The  court  hold  StJite  laws  for  tliis  pur|iose 
to  be  men?  pdiee  regT-iktions,  and  valid 
as  siirh  oven  in  their  npplieation  to  im- 
ported li<|uars  aft^T  they  should  have 
pused  from  the  hsindsi  of  the  importer  and 
beooiDe  a  pnit  of  the  gctit^ral  mtTchandise 
of  the  count  17.  In  the  License  Tax 
Cases,  5  Wiill,  462,  it  wt^n  decided  that 
CflTjgress  might  n^iiuire  the  payment  of  a 
license  fee  by  way  of  taxation  l>y  those 
engaging  m  the  sale  of  lienors,  notwith- 
standing sneh  basine^a  was  forbidden  by 
Stste  pnliee  kw»  ami  the  payment  of  the 
lit'cnse  f^.-e  gave  no  right  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  ivpjwsiition  to  the  State  law. 
And  hi  Pervt'nrt?.  Commonwenlth,  5  Wall. 
475,  these  view**  were  repeated,  and  it 
was  further  htdd  that  the  license  under 
the  fecleml  law  was  no  Iwr  to  an  indict- 
ment under  the  State  law. 

In  United  States  v.  Dewitt.  0  Wall. 
41,  a  section  of  the  internal  revenue  act 
of  1867,  —  which  undertook  to  umke  it 
a  miiwleTOeanor  to  mix  for  snle  naphtha 
and  illuminating^  oils,  or  to  srll  oil  of 
petitjleum,  indanimahle  at  a  has  tern  lie  ra- 


tnre  than  HO*'  FahronhHt, —  was  held  to 
Iw?  a  mere  police  regulation,  and  as  such 
void  within  the  States,  whose  power  to 
make  such  laws  was  exclunive.  Ou  this 
subject,  see  furthei,  Slate  v.  Fostlick,  21 
La.  Ann.  256.  That  Congreiss  has  no 
control  of  the  strictly  internal  conjmerce 
of  a  State,  even  though  carried  on  upon 
navignhle  waters,  see  The  Bright  Star^ 
1  Wool.  366. 

That  ferries  across  a  river  within  the 
limits  of  on«  State  arc  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  and 
eonst^quentiy  the  acts  requiring  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  con-Hting  trade  to  be  regis- 
tered and  licensed  do  not  apply  thereto, 
see  The  James  Morrison,  1  Newb.  Adm. 
241,  257  J  irnitt^d  States  b.  The  William 
Pope,  Id.  256.  That  the  SUtes  may  re- 
Cjuire  the  payment  of  a  Ucense  fee  by  the 
owners  of  such  ferry*boat&,  see  Conway  p, 
Taylor,  1  Bhiek,  603.  That  a  State  may 
control  the  fi liberies  witbin  it^  limits  and 
confine  the  jirivileges  tbereol  to  its  own 
citizens,  see  Corfiehl  f.  Corj'ell,  4  WaslL 
C.  C.  371  i  Smith  v.  Maryland,  18  How. 
71,  That  a  State  may  establish  harbor 
regulations,  see  The  James  Gray  v.  The 
John  Fmser,  21  How.  184.  That  Con- 
gress under  its  power  over  commerce  may 
provide  for  tlif  punishment  of  sales  of  in- 
loxicntiiig  drinks  to  the  Indians,  see 
ITiiiti'd  States  v.  HolHday,  3  Wall.  407. 
Tlmt  the  United  States  may  ununtain  an 
injunction  bill  lo  protect  improvements 
which  ore  lieiTig  made  in  navtgalde  waters 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  fn>m  in- 
jury wbicli  might  be  caused  hy  other  im- 
provements under  State  authority,  see 
United  States  v.  Dulutb,  1  Dillon,  469. 

A  tax  upon  a  bill  of  lading  of  goods 
transfKirted  upon  the  high  seaa  is  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  and  therefore  void. 
Almy  v,  CMlifiimia,  24  How.  169.  Se« 
WoodrufT  y.  P.^rhani,  8  Wall.  138.  A  tax 
on  rnilro.^tl  and  ?*tage  companies  for  every 
passenger  carrietl  out  of   the  State   by 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm,  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  State, 
acting  on  subjects  within  the  reach  of  other  powers,  besides  that 
of  regulating  commerce,  and  which  belonged  to  its  general  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  would  be  intercepted  by  the  exclusive  power 
of  commerce,  unexercised  by  Congress,  over  the  same  subject- 
matter.  The  value  of  the  property  on  the  banks  of  such  streams 
and  creeks  may  be  materially  enhanced  by  excluding  the  waters 
from  them  and  the  adjacent  low  and  marshy  grounds,  and  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  be  improved.  Measures  calculated  to 
produce  these  objects,  provided  they  do  not  come  into  collision 
with  the  power  of  the  general  government,  are  undoubtedly 
within  those  which  are  reserved  to  the  States.^  (a) 

§  1074.  In  the  next  place,  to  what  extent^  and  for  what  ob- 
jects and  purposes  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  may  be  con- 
stitutionally applied. 

§  1075.  And,  first,  among  the  States.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
it  extends  to  the  regulation  of  navigation,  and  to  the  coasting 

1  Willson  V.  Blackbird  Creek  Company,  2  Peters's  R.  245. 


them,  is  not  void  as  a  regulation  of  com- 
mefce  in  the  absence  of  any  conflicting 
regulation  by  Congress.  But  it  is  void 
as  opposed  to  the  free  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  transport  troops  through  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  by  the  usual  and  most  ex- 
peditious modes  of  ti"ans|K)i-tation,  and  to 
the  right  of  citizens  to  approach  the 
j^at  <le[»artinpnts  of  the  government, 
the  ports  of  entry  tlirough  which  com- 
merce is  conducted,  and  the  various  fed- 
eral offices  in  tlie  States.  Crandall  v. 
Neva.la,  6  Wall,  35.  Tlie  legislation  of 
Coni?n*ss  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of 
mortgaj]jes  of  vessels  enrolle<l  and  licensed 
supersedes  the  legislation  of  the  States  on 
th«*  subject.  Wliite's  Bank  r.  Smith,  7 
Wall.  646.  The  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  make  improvements  in 
navigable  waters,  when  called  into  exer- 
cise, is  not  only  jjaramount  but  exclusive. 
United  States  v.  Duluth,  1  Dillon,  469. 

A  review  of  the  cases  will  show,  that 
of  late  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
a  clear  distinction  between  those  cases  in 
which  State  regulations  are  admissible, 
and  those  in  which  they  are  not.     What- 


ever subjects  of  the  power  over  commerce 
are  in  their  character  national,  or  admit 
of  one  uniform  system  or  plan  of  regula- 
tion, are  to  be  regarded  as  within  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  Congress  ;  but  other 
subjects,  which  are  to  be  regulate<l  in  view 
of  local  circumstances  and  facts,  and 
which  can  usually  be  best  regulated  by 
State  legislation,  arc,  until  Congioss  acts 
in  the  matter,  subject  to  such  legislation. 
In  this  last  category  belong  the  regula- 
tion of  pilots,  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  navigable  watcre,  and  the  like. 
See  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  42; 
Steamship  Co.  v.  Portwardens,  Id.  31  ; 
Ex  parte  NcNiel,  13  Wall.  236  ;  Sherlock 
V.  Ailing,  93  U.  S.  99.     C. 

(a)  See  Cardwell  v.  American  liivor 
Bridge  Co.,  118  U.  S.  205  ;  MilW  v. 
New  York,  109  U.  S.  385  ;  EscanalKi 
Co.  V  Chicago,  107  U.  S.  678  ;  Mobile 
V.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.  691  ;  Welton  r. 
Missouri,  91  U.  S.  275;  Henderson  v. 
New  York,  92  U.  S.  259  ;  Pound  v.  Turck, 
95  U.  S.  459  ;  Oilman  v.  Philadelphia,  3 
Wall.  713. 
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trade  and  fisheries,  within,  as  widl  as  without  any  State,  wher- 
ever  it  is  connected  with  the  coiumerce  or  iiitcreoume  with  any 
other  State,  or  with  foreign  nations. ^(ti)     It  extends  to  the  regn- 

1  Gibbons  v,  Ogdeii,  9  Wheat,  R.  ISO  to  198  j  Id.  211  to  215  ;  1  TucL  BUck. 
Comm.  App.  24?  to  249  ;  Id.  250. 


(a)  Sec  ttlso  The  Clnisjiiu  2  Story  C, 
C.  45ft ;  Tlie  Wilson,  I  Brock.  423  ; 
United  States  v.  Cooiubs,  12  Ptjt.  72  ; 
mul  caS4f3  cited  in  note  to  §  1072,  ante. 
And  R/:ta  dmm  on  kind  which  inter- 
fere with,  oliatmct,  or  prevent  conimerc'e 
or  riavigiitioDp  may  bti  inude  piini.sh- 
ttble  hy  act  of  Congress  unti^r  it?*  gen- 
ernl  iiuthnrity  to  nmke  rU  Ijws  necessary 
and  juoper  to  exeento  its  dt'h»gated 
jioweri*.    United  States  v.  (loombs,  9Hfjnt. 

The  case  of  Gibbons  p.  Ogden  should 
be  consider^  in  conucetion  with  the 
more  recent  case  of  Vrazie  t?.  Moor,  14 
How,  568.  In  the  former  the  lows  of 
New  York,  which  assumed  to  grnnt  to 
certiun  jKiKies  the  pxehisivc  ri^ht  to  nav- 
igate all  the  watera  within  the  jnKs*Urtion 
of  tlifit  State,  witli  I^oats  propelled  by 
fiteanit,  for  a  tpnn  of  years,  were  deelored 
intiperative  as  af»3\inst  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  regnkting  the  eotiHting 
trade,  and  consequently  conld  not  re- 
Btmin  Teasels  licensed  to  carry  on  the 
coflPtln^  trade  niider  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  fmm  navigating  tbo^w 
waters  in  the  ja-oseeulioii  of  that  trtide. 
In  the  hitttT  ciise  a  hiiuilar  exclusive  right 
to  navignte  the  ujiper  waters  of  a  river 
lying  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  gninting  it,  separatetl  from  tidal 
wnters  by  hdls  injpassable  for  purj»oses  of 
navigation,  and  not  forming  a  part  of  any 
continnons  trwok  of  fihmmercc  lietween 
two  OF  more  States,  or  with  a  foreign 
crmntrvT  wan  held  not  repngnant  to  the 
Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  delivtsriiig 
the  opinion  of  the  couit,  wiys  *  — 

**  Taking  the  term  *  commerce'  in  its 
broade.'st  acceptation,  supposing  it  to  env 
bnice  not  merely  tmRic^  but  the  means 
and  vehicles  by  which  it  is  prosecuted, 


can  it  proprly  be  made  to  include  ob- 
jects and  purjKises  such  as  those  contem- 
plated  l»y  the  law  under  review  ?  Com* 
merce  with  fortign  nations  must  signify 
eomiuerce  wbieli  in  some  sensw  is  neces- 
sarily connt'cted  with  thos<j  nations ; 
transactions  which  either  immediately, 
or  at  S4:>me  stage  of  tlieir  progreds,  must 
bo  extia-temt<uia!.  The  phrase  can 
never  be  ap|>lii"d  to  transactions  wholly 
internah  between  citizens  of  the  same 
cunt ni unity,  or  to  a  polity  and  laws 
wbiiJW'  ends  and  purposes  and  operations 
ftfe  restrictwl  to  the  territory  and  soil 
and  jurisdiction  of  swh  community. 
Nor  can  it  be  pro|^rly  concluded  that, 
Iwcauae  the  jiroducts  of  domestic  enter- 
prise in  a^TiL-oltmre  or  manufactures,  or 
in  the  arts»  nmy  iihiniately  becoroe  the 
subjects  of  foreign  commerce,  that  the 
control  of  the  means  or  the  encourage- 
ment'* by  which  entt^rprise  is  fostered  and 
protuctetl,  is  h^gitimately  witbin  the  im- 
port of  the  phmse  'foreign  commerce,*  or 
fairly  implied  in  any  iuveslilure  of  th« 
power  to  regulate  such  commerce.  A 
pretension  as  tar-reaching  as  this  would 
extend  to  contracts  l>etween  citizen  and 
citizen  of  the  same  State,  would  control 
the  pursuits  of  the  pldnter,  the  grazier, 
the  niftiiufaiturer,  the  mechanic,  the  im- 
menpe  oprations  of  the  collieries  and 
mines  and  furnaces  of  the  country  ;  for 
there  ia  not  one  of  these  airocations,  the 
results  of  which  may  not  become- the  snb- 
jeets  of  foreign  commerce,  and  he  borne* 
either  by  turnpikes,  canals,  or  raili^ads, 
from  point  to  jwint  withtn  the  several 
States,  towards  an  idtimate  destination, 
like  the  one  above  mentioned.  Such  a 
pretension  wouhl  effect unlly  jircvent  or|wr- 
alyzc  every  effort  at  internal  improvement 
by  the  several  States;  for  it  cannot  bs 
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lation  and  government  of  seamen  on  board  of  American  ships; 
and  to  conferring  privileges  upon  ships  built  and  owned  in 
the  United  States  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade.  ^  (a)     It 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  252. 

supposed  that  the  States  would  exhaust 
their  capital  and  their  credit  iii  the  con- 
stniction  of  turnpikes,  canals,  and  rail- 
roads, the  remuneration  derivable  from 
which,  and  all  control  over  which,  might 
be  immediately  wrested  from  them,  be- 
cause such  public  works  would  be  facili- 
ties for  a  comm»»rce  which,  whilst  availing 
itself  of  those  facilities,  was  unquestion- 
ably internal,  although  intennediately  or 
ultimately  it  might  become  foreign. 

"The  rule  here  given  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  equally 
excludes  from  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  the  States  and  the  Indian 
tribes  the  control  over  turnpikes,  canals, 
or  railroads,  or  the  clearing  and  dee|>en- 
ing  of  watercourses  exclusively  within 
the  States,  or  the  management  of  the 
transportation  upon  and  by  means  of  such 
improvements.  In  truth,  the  power  vest- 
ed in  Congress  by  art.  1,  sect.  8  of  the 
Constitution,  was  not  designed  to  op- 
erate ujwn  matters  like  those  embraced 
in  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
wliich  are  essentially  local  in  their  nature 
and  extent.  The  design  and  object  of 
that  power,  as  evinced  in  the  history  of 
the  Constitution,  was  to  establish  a  per- 
fect equality  amongst  the  several  States 
as  to  commercial  rights,  and  to  prevent 
unjust  and  invidious  distinctions  which 
local  jealousies  or  local  and  partial  in- 
terests might  be  disposed  to  introduce 
and  maintain.  These  were  the  views 
pressed  upon  the  public  attention  by  the 
advocates  for  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  in  accordance  therewith  have 
been  the  expositions  of  this  instrument 
propounded  by  this  court,  in  decisions 
quote<l  by  counsel  on  either  side  of  this 
cause,  though  differently  applied  by  them. 
Vide  The  Federalist,  Nos.  7  and  11,  and 
the  cases  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat. 
1;    New   York   v,   Miln,    11   Pet.   102; 


Brown  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  12 
Wheat.  419  ;  and  The  License  Cases  in 
6  How.  604." 

And  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  party 
contesting  the  validity  of  the  State  law 
had  procured  a  coasting  license  under  the 
laws  of  Congi^ss,  he  adds  :  — 

"The  fact  of  procuring  from  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Bangor  a  license  to 
prosecute  the  coasting  trade  for  the  boat 
placed  upon  the  Penobscot  by  the  plain- 
tiff in  eiTor  (The  Governor  Dana),  does 
not  affect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
rights  or  condition  of  the  parties.  These 
remain  precisely  as  they  would  have  stood 
had  no  such  license  been  obtained.  A 
license  to  prosecute  the  coasting  trade  is 
a  warrant  to  traverse  the  waters  washing 
or  bounding  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  license  conveys  no  privi- 
lege to  use  free  of  tolls,  or  of  any  condi- 
tion whatsoever,  the  canals  constructed 
by  a  State,  or  the  watercoui-ses  partaking 
of  the  character  of  canals  exclusively 
within  the  interior  of  a  State,  and  made 
practicable  for  navigation  by  the  funds  of 
the  State,  or  by  privileges  she  may  have 
conferred  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  end.  The  attempt  to  use  a  coasting 
license  for  a  purjwse  like  this,  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  departure  from  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  document  itself,  and  an 
abuse  wholly  beyond  the  object  and  the 
power  of  the  government  in  granting  it." 

Supporting  this  case,  see  Withers  v, 
Buckley,  20  How.  81. 

That  the  States  may  improve  their  navi- 
gable waters  and  charge  tolls  upon  the  use 
of  the  improvement,  see  further,  Spooner 
V.  McConnell,  1  McLean,  337  ;  Palmer  v. 
Commissioners  of,  Cuyahoga  County,  3 
McLean,  227  ;  Kellogg  v.  Union  Co.,  12 
Conn.  7  ;  Thames  Bank  r,  Lovell,  18 
Conn.  600. 

(a)   See  other  cases  referred  to  in  note 
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extends  to  quarantine  laws  and  jiilotage  laws,  and  wrecks  of  the 
8ea.^(rt)  It  extends  as  well  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged 
in  carrying  i)assenger8,  and  whetfier  steam  vessels  or  of  any 
other  description,  as  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged  in 
traffic  and  general  coasting  business.^  It  extends  to  the  laying 
of  enil>ar<r(>es,  as  well  on  domestic  as  on  foreign  voyages.^  It 
extends  to  the  construction  of  Ught-houscs,  the  phicing  of  buoys 
and  beacons,  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  in  creeks, 
rivers,  sounds,  and  bays,  and  tlie  establishment  of  sqcnrities  to 
navigation  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean.  (A)  It  extends  also 
to  the  designation  of  particnhir  port  or  ports  of  entry  and  deliv- 
ery for  the  purposes  of  foreign  cunmicrce.'*  These  powers  have 
been  actually  exerted  by  the  national  government  under  a  system 
of  laws,  many  of  which  commenced  with  the  early  cstaldishment 
of  the  Constitution;  and  they  have  continued  unquestioned  unto 
our  day,  if  not  to  the  utmost  range  of  their  reach,  at  least  to 
that  of  their  ordinary  application*^ 

§  107 1>.  Many  of  the  like  powers  have  been  applied  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  foreign  commerce.  The  commercial  system  of  the 
United  States  has  also  been  employed  sometimes  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  prohibition;  some- 
times for  the  purpose  of  retaliation  aiul  commercial  reciprocity; 
sometimes  to  lay  embargoes;'^  eometimea  to  encourage  domestic 
navigation,  and  the  shipping  and  mercantile  interest,  by  bonn- 

1  9  WbfJit.  R.  203.  204.  205»  206,  207,  208  ;  1  Tacit.  Black.  Coram.  App.  251.  262. 

a  9  Wheat.  It  23  4,  215  to  221. 

«  &  Wheat  E.  191.  192  ;  I  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect.  10,  pp.  404,  405. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  249,  251  ;  9  Whe:it.  R,  20S,  209. 

*  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  celebrated  ar^imient  on  the  national  bunk  (23  Feb.  ]791)» 
eniiitiyr«t<^s  the  following  ns  within  tho  jkjwlt  to  re|^nhtte  ronimpnce,  viz.,  the  rcgiila* 
tion  of  policies  of  inaiiranee,  of  salvugij  y|>on  giwds  found  at  sea,  und  the  dijipoHitian 
of  such  gwxla  ;  the  iTgulation  of  pilots  ;  and  tlie  n^giilation  of  bills  of  exehauge  drawn 
by  oDe  merchant  upon  a  raprchant  of  another  State  ;  and.  of  course,  tbi*  regnlutiou  of 
foreign  Mils  of  exchringe*     1  Hamilton's  Works,  134. 

«  Sergeant  on  Conat  Law,  ch.  28  (ch.  SO,  2d  edit.). 

to  5  1072,  mpra,  Tbe  power  does  not 
extend  to  the  navigation  of  a  river  which 
la  wholly  within  a  State,  and  is  aepft^ 
rated  from  tide  water  by  an  tm[>nssRbIe 
fall,  and  which  consetp^ently  foiins  no 
part  of  any  continuous  ti-aek  of  com* 
me  nee  between  States  or  with  a  foreign 
country.      Veazie    v.    Moor,    14     How. 


568,  Compare  with  Tho  Daniel  Ball,  10 
Wall.  557, 

(n)  Bnt  upon  these  subjects  tha  power 
is  not  exclusive.  See  Coolly  ts  Board  of 
Waniens,  12  How.  319  ;  The  James  Gray 
V,  The  John  Fraser,  21  How.  184. 

{b)  Pennsylvania  i\  Wheeling  Bridge 
Co.,  18  How.  421. 
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ties,  by  discriminating  duties,  and  by  special  preferences  and 
privileges ;  ^  and  sometimes  to  regulate  intercourse  with  a  view  to 
mere  political  objects,  such  as  to  repel  aggressions,  increase  the 
pressure  of  war,  or  vindicate  the  rights  of  neutral  sovereignty. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  right  and  duty  have  been  conceded  to  the 
national  government  by  the  unequivocal  voice  of  the  people. 

§  1077.  A  question  has  been  recently  made,  whether  Congress 
have  a  constitutional  authority  to  apply  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  for  tlie  purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  domes- 
tic manufactures.  It  is  not  denied  that  Congress  may,  incident- 
ally, in  its  arrangements  for  revenue,  or  to  countervail  foreign 
restrictions,  encourage  the  growth  of  domestic  manufactures. 
But  it  is  earnestly  and  strenuously  insisted  that,  under  the  color 
of  regulating  commerce.  Congress  have  no  right  permanently  to 
prohibit  any  importations,  or  to  tax  any  unreasonably  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  home  marlcet  to  the  domestic  manufact- 
urer, as  they  thereby  destroy  the  commerce  entrusted  to  them 
to  regulate,  and  foster  an  interest  with  which  they  have  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  interfere.  2  This  opinion  constitutes  the 
leading  doctrine  of  several  States  in  the  Union  at  the  present 
moment,  and  is  maintained  as  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
Union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  earnestly  and  strenuously 
maintained  that  Congress  does  possess  the  constitutional  power 
to  encourage  and  protect  manufactures  by  appropriate  regulations 
of  commerce ;  and  that  the  opposite  opinion  is  destructive  of  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Union,  and  would  annihilate  its  value. 

§  1078.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  indispensable 
to  review  the  grounds  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  each  party  is 
maintained,  and  to  sift  them  to  the  bottom;  since  it  cannot  be 
disguised,  that  the  controversy  still  agitates  all  America,  and 
marks  the  divisions  of  party  by  the  strongest  lines,  both  geo- 
graphical and  political,  which  have  ever  been  seen  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  government. 

§  1079.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  doctrine  is  maintained, 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  cannot  be  constitutionally 
applied,  as  a  means  directly  to  encourage  domestic  manufact- 
ures, has  been  in  part  already  adverted  to  in  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  to  lay  taxes.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  present 

1  See  1  EUiot's  Debates,  144. 

•  See  Address  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Trade  Convention,  in  Sept.  and  Oct.  1831. 
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it  entire  in  its  present  connection.  It  is  to  the  following  effect: 
Tlie  Constitution  is  one  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers;  and 
none  of  them  can  be  rightfully  exercised  beyond  the-scope  of  the 
objects  sjKJcilied  in  those  powers.  It  is  not  disputed  that  when 
the  power  is  given,  all  the  appropriate  means  to  carry  it  into 
effect  are  included.  Neither  is  it  disputed  that  the  laying  of 
duties  is,  or  may  be  an  appropriate  means  of  regulating  com- 
merce. But  the  question  is  a  very  different  one,  whether,  under 
pretence  of  an  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  Con- 
gress may  in  fact  impose  duties  for  objects  wholly  distinct  from 
commerce.  The  question  comes  to  this,  whether  a  power  exclu- 
sively for  the  regulation  of  commerce  is  a  power  for  the  regula- 
tion of  manufactures  ?  The  statement  of  such  a  question  would 
seem  to  involve  its  own  answer.  Can  a  power  granted  for  one 
purpose  be  transferred  to  another  ?  If  it  can,  where_  is  the  lim- 
itation in  the  Constitution  ?  Are  not  commerce  and  manufact- 
ures as  distinct  as  commerce  and  agriculture  ?  If  they  are,  how 
can  a  power  to  regulate  one  arise  from  a  power  to  regulate  the 
other  ?  It  is  true  that  commerce  and  manufactures  are,  or  may 
be,  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  A  regulation  of  one 
may  injuriously  or  beneficially  affect  the  other.  But  that  is 
not  the  point  in  controversy.  It  is,  whether  Congress  has  a 
right  to  regulate  that  which  is  not  committed  to  it,  under  a 
power  which  is  committed  to  it,  simply  because  there  is  or  may 
be  an  intimate  connection  between  the  powers.  If  this  were  ad- 
mitted, the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  and  nugatory.  Agriculture,  colonies,  capital, 
machinery,  the  wages  of  labor,  the  profits  of  stock,  the  rents  of 
land,  the  punctual  performance  of  contracts,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  would  all  be  within  the  scope  of  the  power ;  for  all 
of  them  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  commerce.  The  result 
would  be,  that  the  powers  of  Congress  would  embrace  the  widest 
extent  of  legislative  functions,  to  the  utter  demolition  of  all  con- 
stitutional boundaries  between  the  State  and  national  govern- 
ments. When  duties  are  laid,  not  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
of  retaliation  and  restriction,  to  countervail  foreign  restrictions, 
they  are  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  power,  as  a  regulation 
of  commerce.^  But  when  laid  to  encourage  manufactures,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     The  power  to  regulate  manufact- 

1  AnU,  S  1069,  pod,  $  1087. 
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ures  is  no  more  confided  to  Congress  than  the  power  to  interfere 
with  the  systems  of  education,  the  poor  laws,  or  the  road  laws  of 
the  States.  It  is  notorious  that,  in  the  convention,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  a  power  to  encour- 
age manufactures;  but  it  was  withheld.^  Instead  of  granting  the 
power  to  Congress,  permission  was  given  to  the  States  to  impose 
duties,  with  the  consent  of  that  body,  to  encourage  their  own 
manufactures;  and  thus,  in  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  imposing 
the  burden  on  those  who  were  to  be  benefited.  It  is  true  that 
Congress  may,  incidentally,  when  laying  duties  for  revenue, 
consult  the  other  interests  of  the  country.  They  may  so  arrange 
the  details  as  indirectly  to  aid  manufactures.  And  this  is  the 
whole  extent  to  which  Congress  has  ever  gone  until  the  tariffs 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  present  controversy.  The  former 
precedents  of  Congress  are  not,  even  if  admitted  to  be  authori- 
tative, applicable  to  the  question  now  presented.^ 

§  1080.  The  reasoning  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  Congress  has  authority  to  apply  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce to  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  encouraging  domestic 
manufactures,  is  to  the  following  effect :  The  power  to  regulate 
commerce  being  in  its  terms  unlimited,  includes  all  means  ap- 
propriate to  the  end,  and  all  means  which  have  been  usually  ex- 
erted under  the  power.  No  one  can  doubt  or  deny  that  a  power 
to  regulate  trade  involves  a  power  to  tax  it.^  It  is  a  familiar 
mode,  recognized  in  tlie  practice  of  all  nations,  and  was  knowTi 
and  admitted  by  the  United  States  while  they  were  colonies,  and 
has  ever  since  been  acted  upon  without  opposition  or  question. 
The  American  coh)nies  wholly  denied  the  authority  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  to  tax  them,  except  as  a  regulation  of  commerce; 
but  they  admitted  this  exercise  of  power  as  legitimate  and  un- 

>  A  proposition  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  details  and  revision,  **  to  establish 
public  institutions,  rewards,  and  immunities,  for  thi*  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, tnide,  and  manufactures."  The  committee  never  rei>ortod  on  it.  Journal  of 
Convention,  ]».  261. 

'  The  alx)ve  arguments  and  reasoning  have  been  gathered,  as  far  as  could  be, 
from  documents  admitted  to  be  of  high  authority  by  those  who  maintain  the  restric- 
tive doctrine.  See  the  exposition  and  protest  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  in 
Dec.  1828,  attributeti  to  Mr.  Vice-President  Calhoun  ;  the  Address  of  the  Free  Trade 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  Oct.  1831,  attributed  to  Mr.  Attorney-General  P>errien  ; 
the  Oration  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Drayton  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831  ;  and  the  Speech  of 
Mr.  Senator  Hnyne,  9th  of  Jan.  1832.     See  also  4  Jefferson's  Conesp.  421. 

'  Jn/e,  §  1073. 
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questionable.  The  distinction  was  with  difficulty  maintained  in 
practice  between  laws  fur  the  regulation  of  commerce  by  way  of 
taxation  and  laws  which  were  made  for  mere  monopoly  or  rc- 
strictian,  when  they  incidentally  produced  revenue.^  And  it  is 
cei'tain  that  the  main  and  admitted  object  of  parliamentary  reg- 
nhitiuns  of  trade  with  the  rulunies  was  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  Other  nations  have,  in  like 
manner,  for  like  purposes,  exercised  the  like  power.  So  that 
there  is  no  novelty  in  the  use  uf  the  power,  and  no  stretch  in  the 
range  of  tlie  power, 

§  1081,  Indeed  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  doctrine  admit 
that  the  power  may  be  applied  so  as  incidentally  to  give  protec- 
tion to  nianufaetures,  wheu  revenue  is  the  principal  design;  and 
that  it  may  also  be  ap}>lied  to  countervail  the  injurious  regula- 
tions of  foreign  powers,  when  there  is  no  design  of  revenue. 
These  eoncpssiojis  admit,  then,  that  the  regulatiuus  of  coiuinerec 
are  not  whully  fur  pur]7oses  of  revenue,  or  wholly  couliued  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  considered  per  se.  U  this  be  true,  then 
other  ohjecis  may  enter  into  eunimereial  regulations;  and,  if  so, 
what  restraint  is  there  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  objects 
to  which  they  may  reach,  which  docs  not  resolve  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  ex]HMliency  and  policy  ?  It  may  he  admitterl  that  a  i»ower 
given  for  one  purpose  cannot  be  perverted  to  purposes  wholly  op- 
posite, or  beside  its  legitimate  scope.  But  what  perversion  is 
there  in  af>{dying  a  power  to  the  very  purposes  to  which  it  has 
been  nsunlly  applied  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  iloes  not  the 
grant  of  the  power,  without  restriction,  concede  thiit  it  may  he 
legitimately  applied  to  such  purposes  ?  If  a  different  intent  had 
existed,  wotdd  not  that  intent  be  manifested  by  some  correspond- 
ing liiuitatinn  ? 

§  1082.  Now  it  18  well  known  that,  in  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing nations  the  ))ower  to  regulate  coiumerce  luis  eiuliraeed 
practically  the  encouragement  of  manufactures*  It  is  believed 
that  not  a  single  exception  can  be  named.  So,  in  an  espcfcial 
munner,  tlie  power  has  always  been  undei^tood  in  Great  Britain, 
from  which  we  derive  our  parentage,   our  laws,   our   language, 


I  See  Mr.  Madisfurs  LKt<>r  to  Mr,  Calif  11,  ISth  S»-pt.  1828;  Mr.  Verpknck'a  Letter 
to  Col.  Dmyton,  in  18:U  ;  Adiliens  of  Iht*  Xtnv  Vovk  Cnnveiitioii  iu  fnvor  of  Domotic 
Indmtr5%  Novmber,  1S31,  pp.  12,  13,   II;  &  Whcuit,  R.  202  j  1  Titk,  Hist,  cL  3, 
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and  our  notions  upon  commercial  subjects.  Such  was  confessedly 
the  notion  of  the  different  States  in  the  Union  under  the  confed- 
eration, and  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution. 
One  known  object  of  the  policy  of  the  manufacturing  States  then 
was,  the  i)rotection  and  encouragement  of  their  manufactures  by 
regulations  of  commerce.^  And  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  a 
source  of  constant  difficulty  and  discontent;  not  because  im- 
proper of  itself,  but  because  it  bore  injuriously  upon  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  of  other  States.  The  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  regulations  of  commerce  was  a  source  of  perpetual  strife 
and  dissatisfaction,  of  inequalities  and  rivalries,  and  retaliations 
among  the  States.  When  the  Constitution  was  framed,  no  one 
ever  imagined  that  the  power  of  protection  of  manufactures  was 
to  be  taken  away  from  all  the  States,  and  yet  not  delegated  to 
the  Union.  The  very  suggestion  would  of  itself  have  been  fatal 
to  the  adoption  of  the -Constitution.  The  manufacturing  States 
would  never  have  acceded  to  it  upon  any  such  terms ;  and  they 
never  could,  without  the  power,  have  safely  acceded  to  it,  for  it 
would  have  sealed  their  ruin.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply 
to  the  agricultural  States ;  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  with 
a  view  to  encourage  domestic  agriculture,  is  just  as  important, 
and  just  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  just  as  much 
an  application  of  the  power,  as  the  protection  or  encouragement 
of  manufactures.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  been  solicitous  solely  to  advance 
and  encourage  commerce,  witli  a  total  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  an  unequivocal  preponderance 
throughout  the  Union.  It  is  manifest,  from  contemporaneous 
documents,  that  one  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  encourage 
manufactures  and  agriculture  by  this  very  use  of  the  power. ^ 

§  1083.  The  terms,  then,  of  the  Constitution  are  sufficiently 
large  to  embrace  the  power ;  the  practice  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  American  States,  has  been 

'  1  American  Museum,  16. 

«  1  Elliots  Debates,  74,  76,  76,  77,  115  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  31,  32,  33  ;  2  Amer. 
Museum,  371,  37i:,  873  ;  3  Amer.  Museum,  62,  554,  556,  557  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos. 
12,  41  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  237,  238  ;  1  American  Museum,  16,  282,  289, 
429,  432 ;  Id.  434,  436  ;  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  in  1791  ;  4  Elliot's  De- 
bates, App.  351  to  354. 
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to  use  it  in  this  manner  j  and  this  exercise  of  it  was  one  of  the 

very  groimds  upon  which  the  establiBhrnent  of  the  Constitution 
was  urged  and  vindicated.  The  argument,  then,  in  its  favor 
wouhl  seem  to  be  almolutely  irretjistible  under  this  aspect.  But 
there  are  other  very  weighty  considerations  which  enforce  iL 

§  1084,  In  the  first  phice,  if  Congress  does  not  possess  the 
-power  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  by  regulations  of 
conmierce,  the  power  is  annihilated  for  the  whole  nation.  The 
States  arc  deprived  of  it;  they  have  made  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  it;  and  yet  it  exists  not  in  the  national  goverumeut  It  is, 
then,  a  mere  nonentity.  Such  a  policy,  voluntarily  adopted  by 
a  free  pcoide,  in  subversion  of  some  of  their  dearest  rights  and 
interests,  would  \m  most  extraordinary  in  itself,  without  any  as- 
signable motive  or  reason  for  so  great  a  sacrifice,  and  utterly 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  man  can  doubt 
that  donu^stic  agriculture  and  niannfacttu'cs  may  lie  most  essen- 
tially promoted  and  protected  by  regidations  of  comiueree.  Xo 
man  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  usual,  and  generally  the  most 
efficient  means  of  iirodncing  those  results.  No  man  eun  question 
that,  in  these  great  objects,  the  ditTerent  States  of  America  have 
as  deep  a  stake  and  as  vital  interests  as  any  other  nation.  Why, 
then,  sboiibl  the  power  be  surrendered  and  annihilated  ?  It  would 
produce  the  most  serious  mischiefs  at  hfune,  and  would  secure 
the  most  eoni|dete  triumph  over  us  by  foreign  nations.  It  would 
introduce  and  perpetuate  national  debility,  if  not  national  ruin. 
A  foreign  nation  might,  as  a  conqueror,  impose  upon  us  this 
restraint  as  a  badge  of  dependence  and  a  sacrifice  of  sovereignty, 
to  subserve  its  own  interests ;  hut  tliat  we  should  impose  it  upon 
ourselves,  is  inconceivable.  The  achievement  of  oiu*  indepen- 
dence was  ahnost  worthless,  if  such  a  system  was  to  be  pursued, 
It  would  lie  in  effect  a  pcri>etuation  of  that  very  svstem  of  monop- 
oly, of  encouragement  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  depression 
of  domestic  industry,  which  was  so  much  comjilained  of  during 
our  cobinial  dependence,  and  which  kept  all  America  in  a  state 
of  poverty  and  slavish  devotion  to  British  interests.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  Constitution  would  be  establislied,  imt  for  the 
purposes  avowed  in  the  preaml)le,  Imt  for  the  exclusive  beneiit 
and  advancement  of  foreign  nations,  to  aid  their  manufactures 
and  sustain  their  agriculture.  Suppose  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat^  corn,  sugar,  and  other  raw  materials  could  be  or  should 
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hereafter  be  abundantly  produced  in  foreign  countries,  under  the 
fostering  hands  of  their  governments,  by  bounties  and  commer 
cial  regulations,  so  as  to  become  cheaper  with  such  aids  than  our 
own ;  are  all  our  markets  to  be  opened  to  such  products  without 
any  restraint,  simply  because  we  may  not  want  revenue,  to  the 
ruin  of  our  products  and  industry  ?  Is  America  ready  to  give 
everything  to  Europe,  without  any  equivalent;  and  take,  in  re- 
turn, whatever  Europe  may  choose  to  give,  upon  its  own  terms  ? 
The  most  servile  provincial  dependence  could  not  do  more  evils. 
Of  what  consequence  would  it  be  that  the  national  government 
could  not  tax  our  exports,  if  foreign  governments  might  tax  them 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  so  as  to  favor  their  own,  and  thus  to 
supply  us  with  the  same  articles  by  the  overwhelming  depression 
of  our  own  by  foreign  taxation  ?  When  it  is  recollected  with 
what  extreme  discontent  and  reluctant  obedience  the  British  col- 
onial restrictions  were  enforced  in  the  manufacturing  and  navi- 
gating States,  while  they  were  colonies,  it  is  incredible  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  adopt  a  government  which  should  or  might 
entail  upon  them  equal  evils  in  perpetuity.  Commerce  itself 
would  ultimately  be  as  great  a  sufferer  by  such  a  system  as  the 
other  domestic  interests.  It  would  languish,  if  it  did  not  perisli. 
Let  any  man  ask  himself  if  New  England  or  the  Middle  States 
would  ever  have  consented  to  ratify  a  constitution  which  would 
afford  no  protection  to  their  manufactures  or  home  iu<lustry.  It 
the  Constitution  was  ratified  under  the  belief,  sedulously  propa- 
gated on  all  sides,  that  such  protection  was  afforded,  would  it 
not  now  be  a  fraud  upon  the  whole  people  to  give  a  different  con- 
struction to  its  powers? 

§  1085.  It  is  idle  to  say  that,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
the  States  may  lay  duties  on  imports  or  ex])orts,  to  favor  their 
own  domestic  manufactures.  In  the  first  place,  if  Congress  could 
constitutitmally  give  such  consent  for  such  a  purpose,  which  has 
been  doubted,^  they  would  have  a  right  to  refuse  such  consent, 
and  would  certainly  refuse  it,  if  the  result  would  be  what  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade  contend  for.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  with  such  consent  to  {)rotect  their  manu- 
factures by  any  such  local  regulations.  To  be  of  any  value,  they 
must  be  general  and  uniform  through  the  nation.     This  is  not  a 

1  See  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
App.  345. 
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matter  of  theory.  Our  whole  experience  under  the  confedera- 
tion established  beyond  all  controvei*sy  the  utter  local  futility, 
and  even  the  general  mischiefs  of  indejx^ndent  i^tate  legislatiun 
upon  such  a  subject  It  furnished  one  of  the  strongest  grounds 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.* 

§  1086.  In  the  next  place,  if  revenue  be  the  sole  legitimate 
object  of  an  impost^  and  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures he  not  within  the  scope  of  the  ^jower  of  regulating  trade, 
it  would  follow,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  that  no  monopoliz- 
ing or  unequal  regulations  of  foreign  nations  could  be  counter- 
acted. Under  such  eircunistances,  neither  the  staple  articles  of 
subsistence,  nor  the  essential  implements  for  the  public  safety, 
could  be  adequately  insured  or  prijiected  at  lumie  liy  our  regula- 
tions of  commerce*  The  duty  might  be  wholly  unnecessary  for 
revenue ;  and,  incidentally,  it  might  even  check  revenue.  But^ 
if  Congress  may,  in  arrangements  for  revemie,  incidentally  and 
designedly  protect  domestic  nuimifactures,  what  ground  is  there 
to  suggest  that  they  may  nt>t  ineor|Toratc  this  design  tlirough  the 
whole  system  of  duties,  and  select  and  arrange  them  accord- 
ingly ?  Tliere  is  no  constitutional  measure  by  which  to  graduate 
how  much  shall  be  assessed  for  revenue,  and  how  much  for  en- 
couragement of  home  industry.  And  no  system  ever  yet  adopted 
lios  attempted,  and  in  all  probability  none  hereafter  adopted  will 
attempt,  wholly  to  sever  the  one  object  from  the  other.  The  con- 
stitutional objection  in  this  view  is  purely  speculative,  regarding 
only  future  possibilities, 

§  1087.  But  if  it  be  conceded,  as  it  is,  that  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  includes  tlie  power  of  laying  duties  to  counter- 
vail the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  then 
Vfhnt  limits  are  to  Ijc  nssigned  to  this  use  of  the  power  ?^  If  their 
commercial  regulations,  either  designedly  or  incidentally,  do 
promote  their  own  agricultm^e  and  manufactures,  and  injuriously 
affect  ours,  w^hy  may  not  Congress  apply  a  remedy  coextensive 
with  the  evil  ?  If  Congress  have,  as  cannot  be  dented,  the  choice 
of  the  means,  they  may  countervail  the  regulations,  not  only  by 
the  exercise  of  the  Ifx  taliojus  in  the  same  way,  hut  In  any 
other  way  conducive  to  the  same  end.     If  Great  Britain  by  ccmi- 


1  Mr»  Mttdiaon'a  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept,  182S  ;  I  Elliots  Debates,  Apji. 
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mercial  regulations  restricts  the  introduction  of  our  staple  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  into  her  own  territories,  and  levies  pro- 
hibitory duties,  why  may  not  Congress  apply  the  same  rule  to  her 
staple  products  and  manufactures,  and  secure  the  same  market  to 
ourselves  ?  The  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  right  to  retaliate 
foreign  restrictions  or  foreign  policy  by  commercial  regulations 
is  admitted,  the  question,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent  it 
shall  be  applied,  is  a  matter  of  legislative  discretion,  and  not  of 
constitutional  authority.  Whenever  conmiercial  restrictions  and 
regulations  shall  cease  all  over  the  world,  so  far  as  they  favor 
the  nation  adopting  them,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
what  America  ought  to  do  in  her  own  regulations  of  commerce, 
which  are  designed  to  protect  her  own  industry  and  counteract 
such  favoritism.  It  will  then  become  a  question  not  of  power, 
but  of  policy.  Such  a  state  of  things  has  never  yet  existed.  In 
fact,  the  concession,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  may 
embrace  other  objects  than  revenue,  or  even  than  commerce  it- 
self, is  irreconcilable  with  the  foundation  of  the  argument  on  the 
other  side. 

§  1088.  Besides,  the  power  is  to  regulate  commerce.  And  in 
what  manner  regulate  it?  Why  docs  the  power  involve  the 
right  to  lay  duties  ?  ^  Simply  because  it  is  a  common  means  of 
executing  the  power.  If  so,  why  does  not  the  same  right  exist 
as  to  all  other  means  equally  common  and  appropriate  ?  Why 
does  the  power  involve  a  right  not  only  to  lay  duties,  but  to  lay 
duties  for  revenue^  and  not  merely  for  the  regulation  and  restric- 
tion of  commerce,  considered  per  se  ?  No  other  answer  can  be 
given  but  that  revenue  is  an  incident  to  such  an  exercise  of  the 
power.  It  flows  from,  and  does  not  create  the  power.  It  may 
constitute  the  motive  for  the  exercise  of  the  power,  just  as  any 
other  cause  may;  as,  for  instance,  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
trade,  or  the  retaliation  of  foreign  monopoly;  but  it  does  not 
constitute  the  power. 

§  1089.  Now,  the  motive  of  the  grant  of  the  power  is  not  even 
alluded  to  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  even  stated  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  promote  and  encourage  domestic  naviga- 
tion and  trade.  A  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not  necessarily 
a  power  to  advance  its  interests.  It  may  in  given  cases  suspend 
its  operations  and  restrict  its  advancement  and  scope.     Yet  no 

1  See  aiUe,  §§  1069,  1079,  1087. 
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man  ever  yet  doubted  the  right  of  Congress  to  lay  duties  to  pro- 
mote and  oiieourage  domestic  navigatifni,  wlicther  in  the  form  of 
tonnage  duties,  or  otluT  preferences  and  privi leges,  either  in  the 
foreign  trade,  or  coasting  trade,  or  fisheries,^  It  is  as  certain 
as  anything  linuian  can  Ijc,  that  the  soh?  object  of  Congress,  ii 
securing  the  vast  privik^ges  to  AuuTican  built  ships,  by  sue! 
preferences,  and  privileges,  and  tonnage  duties,  was,  to  encour- 
age the  dnmi'stic  manufacture  of  shi}»a,  and  all  the  dependent 
branches  of  business/^  It  speaks  out  in  tlie  language  of  all  tlieir 
laws,  and  has  been  as  constantly  avowed  and  acted  on  as  any 
single  legislative  policy  ever  has  been.  No  one  ever  dreamed 
that  revenue  constituted  the  slightest  ingredient  in  these  laws. 
They  were  purely  for  the  encouragement  of  home  manufactures, 
and  Imme  artisans,  and  homo  pursuits.  Upon  what  grounds  can 
Congress  constitutionally  apply  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
to  one  great  chisH  of  domestic  inauufactures,  which  docs  n*A  in- 
volve the  right  to  encourage  all 't  If  it  he  si  id  that  navigation 
is  a  part  of  conunerce,  that  is  true,  Dut  a  power  to  regulate 
navigation  no  more  includes  a  power  to  encourage  the  manufact- 
ure of  sliips  by  tonnage  duties  than  any  other  manufacture. 
Why  not  extend  it  to  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  and  man- 
ufacture  of  cotton  and  hemp  for  sails  and  rigging;  of  timbei', 
boards,  and  masts;  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine;  of  iron  and 
wool;  of  sheetings  and  shirtings;  of  artisans  and  mdchanics, 
liowever  remotely  coniu^cted  with  it  ?  There  are  many  jirodnets 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures  which  arc  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  commerce  as  intimately  as  domestic  ship-bnilding. 
If  the  one  may  be  encouraged,  as  a  ]u-imary  motive  In  regulations 
of  commerce,  wljy  may  nut  the  otliers  '{  The  truth  is,  that  tlic 
encouragement  of  domestic  ship-building  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  simply  liecause  it  is  a  known 
and  ordinar}^  means  of  exercising  tfie  power.  It  is  one  of  many, 
and  may  be  used  like  all  others,  according  to  legislative  discre- 
tion. The  motive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  can  never  form  a 
const  ituticmal  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  power, 

§  1000,    ITere,  then,  is  a  case  of  laying  duties,  an  ordinary 
means  used  in  executing  tlie  power  to  regulate  commerce;  how 

^  See  Mr,  JeflTcrson'ij  Keport  on  the  FisheHea,  1st  Feb.  1791,  10  Amtjr.  Mus.  Apft 
1,  dfcc,,  8,  &C. 

*  See  Mr*  Williamson's  Speech  in  Congress,  8  Anier.  Mua.  140- 
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can  it  be  deemed  unconstitutional  ?  If  it  be  said  that  the  motive 
is  not  to  collect  revenue,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  power  ? 
When  an  act  is  constitutional,  as  an  exercise  of  a  power,  can  it 
be  unconstitutional,  from  the  motives  with  which  it  is  passed  ?  (a) 
If  it  can,  then  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  must  depend  not 
upon  the  power,  but  upon  the  motives  of  the  legislature.  It  will 
follow,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  same  act  passed  by  one  legis- 
lature will  be  constitutional,  and  by  another  unconstitutional. 
Nay,  it  might  be  unconstitutional,  as  well  from  its  omissions  as 
its  enactments,  since  if  its  omissions  were  to  favor  manufactures, 
the  motive  would  contaminate  the  whole  law.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  be  novel  and  absurd.  It  would  confuse  and  destroy  all  the 
tests  of  constitutional  rights  and  authorities.  Congress  could 
never  pass  any  law  without  an  inquisition  into  the  motives  of  every 
member ;  and  even  then  they  might  be  re-examinable.  Besides, 
what  possible  means  can  there  be  of  making  such  investiga- 
tions ?  The  motives  of  many  of  the  members  may  be,  nay,  must 
be  utterly  unknown,  and  incapable  of  ascertainment  by  any  judi- 
cial or  other  inquiry:  they  may  be  mixed  up  in  various  manner? 
and  degrees ;  they  may  be  opposite  to,  or  wholly  independent  of, 
each  other.  The  Constitution  would  thus  depend  upon  processes 
utterly  vague  and  incomprehensible;  and  the  written  intent  of 
the  legislature  upon  its  words  and  acts,  the  lex  scripta,  would  be 
contrjjdicted  or  obliterated  by  conjecture,  and  parol  declarations, 
and  fleeting  reveries,  and  heated  imaginations.  No  government 
on  earth  could  rest  for  a  moment  on  such  a  foundation.  It 
would  be  a  constitution  of  sand,  heaped  up  and  dissolved  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  every  tide  of  opinion.  Every  act  of  the  legis- 
lature must  therefore  be  judged  of  from  its  object  and  intent,  as 
they  are  embodied  in  its  provisions;  and  if  the  latter  arc  within 
the  scope  of  admitted  powei-s,  the  act  must  be  constitutional, 
whether  the  motive  for  it  were  wise  or  just,  or  otherwise.  The 
manner  of  applying  a  power  may  be  an  abuse  of  it ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 

(a)  If  legislation  is.  within  the  power  33  Penn.   St.  278;    Baltimore   v.  State, 

of  the  legislative  boil5%  the  motives  of  the  15  Md.  376  ;  People  v.  Dmper,  15  N.  Y. 

IkxIv  in  adopting  it  must  be  assumed  to  545,  555  ;  Ex  parte  Newman,  9  Cal.  502  ; 

l)e  correct,  and  cannot  be  inquired  into.  Johnson  v.    IIig«iins,  3  Met.  (Ky.)  566  ; 

Ex  parU   McArdle,    7    Wall.    514,    per  Wright  i.  Dcfrees,  8  Ind.  302  ;  Bradshaw 

Chase,  <\  J.  ;  Veazie  Bank  v.   Fenno,  8  v.  Omaha,  1  Xeb.  16  ;  Humboldt  Co.  V. 

"WaU.  533  ;  Sunbury  K.  Co.  v.   Cooper,  Churchill,  6  Nev.  30. 
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§  1091.  Passing  by  these  considerations^  let  the  practice  of 
the  g<nernment  and  the  doctrines  maintained  liy  those  who  have 
administered  it  he  deliherately  exaniiiiedj  and  they  will  be  found 
to  he  in  entire  consistency  with  this  reasoning.  The  very  first 
Congress  that  ever  sat  nnder  the  Constitution,  coini>osed  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  those  who  had  framed  or  assisted  in  the 
discussion  of  its  provisions  in  the  St4ite  conventions,  deliberately 
adopted  this  view  of  the  power.  And  what  is  moat  remarkable, 
upon  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and  excitement,  which  at  the  time 
occasioned  long  and  vehement  debates,  not  a  single  syllable  of 
doubt  was  breathed  from  any  quarter  against  the  constitutional- 
ity of  protecting  agriculture  and  nninufacturcs  by  laying  duties, 
although  the  intention  to  protect  and  encourage  them  was  con- 
stantly avowed.^  Nay,  it  was  contended  to  be  a  paramount  duty, 
upon  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  which  the  Constitution  had  lieen 
adopted,  and  the  omission  of  which  would  be  a  political  fraud, 
without  a  wiiisper  of  dissent  from  any  side.^  It  was  demanded 
hy  the  people  from  various  parts  of  the  Union;  and  was  resisted 
by  none.^  Yet  State  jealousy  was  never  more  alive  than  at  this 
period,  and  State  interests  never  more  actively  mingled  in  the 
debates  of  Congress.  The  two  great  parties,  which  afterwards  so 
much  divided  the  country  upon  the  question  of  a  liberal  and  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  were  then  distinctly  formed, 
and  proclaimed  their  opinions  with  firmness  and  freedom.  If, 
therefore,  there  had  been  a  point  of  doubt  on  which  to  Iiang  an 
argument,  it  cannot  be  questioned  hut  that  it  would  have  been 
brought  into  the  array  of  opposition.  Such  a  silence,  under  such 
circumstances,   is  most  persuasive  and  convincing. 

§  1092.  The  very  preamlde  of  the  second  act  ]msscd  by  Con- 
gress is:  "Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  enaonrai/emeut  and  protection  of  mttnuftii'titres^  that  duties  be 
laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported,  Be  it  enacted,'* 
&c.^    Yet  not  a  solitary  voice  was  raised  against  it.     The  right 

I  8e«  1  Lluvd'ii  Beh.  17.  1&.  22,  23,  H  2fl,  27,  28,  31,  34,  39,  43,  46,  47,  50,  51, 
52,  55,  64  to  69,  71,  7^.  74  to  83,  94,  95,  97,  109,  lid,  145,  160,  161,  211,  212,  243, 
244,  254  ;  Id.  144,  183,  194.  2ii6,  207.    Sw  uUo  5  MHrslmll  s  Wash.  ch.  3,  pp.  189,  190. 

«  See  1  Ltoyda  D«b.  24,  160,  161,  243,  244  ;  4  EUiofs  Deb.  App,  351,  352. 

«  See  Grinikea  Sjietn-h,  in  Dec.  1828,  pp,  68,  59,  63. 

*  Act  of  4th  July,  1789.  It  is  not  a  Uttle  remarktible  that  the  culture  of  cotton 
was  just  theu  beginning  iu  South  Carolina  \  aud  her  stateemen  then  thouglit  a  pro- 
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and  the  duty  to  pass  such  laws  was,  indeed,  taken  so  much  for 
granted,  that  in  some  of  the  most  elaborate  expositions  of  the 
government  upon  the  subject  of  manufactures  it  was  scarcely 
alluded  to.^  The  Federalist  itself,  dealing  with  every  shadow  of 
objection  against  the  Constitution,  never  once  alludes  to  such  a 
one ;  but  incidentally  commends  this  power,  as  leading  to  bene- 
ficial results  on  all  domestic  interests.^  Every  successive  Con- 
gress since  that  time  have  constantly  acted  upon  the  system 
through  all  the  changes  of  party  and  local  interests.  Every  suc- 
cessive executive  has  sanctioned  laws  on  the  subject,  and  most  of 
them  have  actively  recommended  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures to  Congress.^  Until  a  very  recent  period,  no  person  in 
the  public  councils  seriously  relied  upon  any  constitutional  diffi- 
culty. And  even  now,  when  the  subject  has  been  agitated  and 
discussed  with  great  ability  and  zeal  throughout  the  Union,  not 
more  than  five  States  have  expressed  an  opinion  against  the  con- 
stitutional right,  while  it  has  received  an  unequivocal  sanction 
in  the  others,  with  an  almost  unexampled  degree  of  unanimity. 
And  this,  too,  when  in  most  other  respects  these  States  have 
been  in  strong  opposition  to  each  other  upon  the  general  system 
of  politics  pursued  by  the  government. 

§  1093.  If  ever,  therefore,  contemporaneous  exposition  and 
the  uniform  and  progressive  operations  of  the  government  itself, 
in  all  its  departments,  can  be  of  any  weight  to  settle  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  there  never  has  been,  and  there 
never  can  be,  more  decided  evidence  in  favor  of  the  power,  than 
is  furnished  by  the  history  of  our  national  laws  for  the  encour- 
agement of  domestic  agriculture  and  manufactures.  To  resign 
an  exposition  so  sanctioned  would  be  to  deliver  over  the  country 
to  interminable  doubts,  and  to  make  the  Constitution  not  a  written 
system  of  government,  but  a  false  and  delusive  text,  upon  which 
every  successive  age  of  speculatists  and  statesmen  might  build 
any  system  suited  to  their  own  views  and  opinions.  But  if  it  be 
added  to  this  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  power  in  the  most 
unlimited  terms,  and  neither  assigns  motives  nor  objects  for  its 
exercise,  but  leaves  these  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislat- 

tecting  duty  to  aid  agriculture  was  in  aU  respects  proper  and  constitutional.    1  Lloyd's 
Deb.  79;  Id.  210,  211,  212,  244. 

^  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  in  1791. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  10,  35,  41. 

»  See  4  Elliot's  Debates,  App.  853,  354. 
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II ro,  acting  for  the  common  good  and  the  general  interests,  the 
argument  in  its  favor  becomes  as  absohitely  irresistible  as  any 
denianstration  of  a  moral  or  puliticul  natnre  ever  ean  be.  With- 
utit  such  a  power  the  government  would  Ik?  ubsulntely  worthless, 
und  made  niendv  subservient  to  the  |Kjlicy  of  foreign  nations, 
iiira[»able  o(  self-[*ruteetion  or  s^elf-siijiiiort;*  with  it  the  country 
\ull  luive  a  right  to  assert  its  equality  and  dignity  and  sover- 
eignty among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.^ 

§  109k  To  regard  to  the  rejeetion  of  the  proposition  in  the 
euJivention,  *'to  establish  instifutioHgy  rewardif^  and  rmmnHi'tieHj 
for  the  promotion  of  agrieultui-e,  eominepcc,  trades,  and  manu- 
fiictures,"^  it  is  manifest  thiit  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  iiues- 
Vum.  It  was  a  power  much  more  lu'uad  in  its  extent  and  objects 
tliau  the  power  to  encourage  manufactures  by  the  exercise  of  an- 
otlu'r  granted  ])uwer.  It  might  be  eontended,  witli  quite  as  much 
plausibility,  that  the  rejection  was  an  implied  rejection  of  the 
right  to  encourage  commerce,  for  that  was  equally  within  the 
seopo  of  the  propositi(KL  In  truth,  it  involved  a  direct  power  tu 
estnhlish  inf^tftitfio?iit^  rffrartl^^  and  imwnnitles  for  all  tlie  great 
interests  of  society,  aiul  was,  on  that  account,  deemed  too  brnad 
and  sweeping.  It  would  establish  a  general,  and  not  a  limited 
powiM*  <)f  government. 

§  1095.  Such  is  a  summary  (necessarily  imperfect)  of  the  rea- 
soning on  each  side  of  this  contested  doctrine.  The  reader  will 
draw  his  own  conclusions;  and  these  Commentaries  have  no  fur- 
ther aim  than  to  put  him  in  possession  oi  the  materials  for  a 
pro])er  exercise  of  his  judgment. 

§  109(>.  When  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  commerce  was 
tjefore  the  convention,  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  cimtained 
in  article,  that  **no  navigation  act  fihall  be  passed,  without  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  house."* 

1  4  .Tefferson^s  Correspondence,  2S0,  281  ;  1  PitkiD*s  Hist.  ch.  3,  |ip.  &3  to  106. 

2  Th«  forygoiiig  siinvmary  has  hi'nn  pniiciiially  ahstnictt;d  from  tbt;  letter  of  Mr- 
Madison  to  Mr.  Cfibtdl,  ISth  Sept.  1828  ;  4  Ellbt's  Yh^h.  3ir» ;  Mr.  Grimke's  Speech, 
ill  r>cv.  1828,  in  the  South  Curolitm  Senate;  Mi.  llii*((*r*s  Speeeli  In  tli<?  South  Caro- 
lina lef^iahiturp,  in  Dec,  1830;  Addn^ss  of  Om  N»?w  York  Convention  of  the  FneniU 
of  rJomystIc  Indnstry,  in  Oct.  ]831  ;  Mr.  Verplanr-ks  Li*tter  to  Culoiiel  Drayton,  in 
1831  i  Mr.  Chiy's  S|M^etb  in  the  Senate,  in  Feh.  1B^2;  Mr.  Edwanl  Ev*-retts  Addi-css 
to  thi!  Anierinin  Institnte,  in  Oct,  1831  ;  Mr.  Hamilton's  Upport  on  MriTnrfnctnres,  iu 
171*1 ;  Mr.  JelFtTaoi/a  Report  on  thtj  Fisheries,  iu  171*1.  Stn;  al-w^*  4  J«trerso»i*»  Corre- 
apomiencf,  280,  281* 

«  Joiirnd  of  Convention,  p.  2tJl.  *  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  222. 
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This  article  was  afterwards  recommended,  in  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  stricken  out.  In  the  second  revised  draft  it  was 
left  out;  and  a  motion  to  insert  such  a  restriction,  to  have  effect 
until  the  year  1808,  was  negatived  by  the  vote  of  seven  States 
against  three.  ^  Another  proposition,  that  no  act,  regulating  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers,  should  be 
passed  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
house,  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  seven  States  against  four.^ 
The  rejection  was  probably  occasioned  by  two  leading  reasons. 
First,  the  general  impropriety  of  allowing  the  minority  in  a 
government  to  control,  and  in  effect  to  govern,  all  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  majority.  Secondly,  the  especial  inconvenience  of 
such  a  power,  in  regard  to  regulations  of  commerce,  where  the 
proper  remedy  for  grievances  of  the  worst  sort  might  be  withheld 
from  the  navigating  and  commercial  States,  by  a  very  small  mi- 
nority of  the  other  States.^  A  similar  proposition  was  made, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  some  of  the  States; 
but  it  was  never  acted  upon.* 

§  1097.  The  power  of  Congress  also  extends  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes,  (a)  This  power  was  not  contained 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  afterwards  referred 
to  the  committee  on  the  Constitution  (among  other  propositions) 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  giving  to  Congress  the  power  "to 
regulate  affairs  with  the  Indians,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States."  And,  in  the  revised  draft,  the 
committee  reported  the  clause,  "and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  as 
it  now  stands.^ 

§  1098.  Under  the  confederation,  the  continental  congress 
were  invested  with  the  sole  and  exchisivc  right  and  power  "of 
regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  witli  the  Indians, 
not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  provided  that  the  legislative 
right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or 
violated. "« 

§  1099.    Antecedently  to  the  American  revolution,  the  author- 

»  Journal  of  Convention,  222,  285,  286,  21»3,  358,  387.     Soe  also  3  American  Mu- 
seum, 62,  419,  420  ;  2  American  Museum,  553  ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist.  261. 
2  Journal  of  Convention,  306. 
«  See  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  253,  375. 

*  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  253,  375. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  220,  260,  356.  «  Art.  9. 

(fl)  See  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Kansas  Ry.  Co.,  135  U.  S.  641. 
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ity  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
whether  they  were  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  the  colo- 
niea,  was  imderstotjd  to  l>elong  to  the  prerogative  of  the  British 
crown.*  And  after  the  American  revolution,  the  like  p>ower 
would  naturally  fall  to  the  federal  government,  with  a  view  to 
the  general  peace  and  interests  of  all  the  i^tates*^  Two  restric- 
tions, however,  ufM^n  the  power  were,  by  the  above  article,  in- 
corporated into  the  confederation,  which  occasioned  endless 
embarrassments  and  doubts*  The  power  of  Congress  was  re- 
strained  to  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  States ;  and  was 
not  to  be  exercised  so  as  to  violate  or  infringe  the  legislative 
right  of  any  State  wnthin  its  own  limits.  What  description  of 
Indians  was  to  be  deemed  members  of  a  State  was  never  settled 
under  the  confederation,  and  was  a  question  of  frequent  perjilex- 
ity  and  contention  in  the  federal  councils.  And  how  the  trade 
with  Indians,  though  not  members  of  a  State,  yet  residing  within 
its  logisktive  jurisdiction,  was  to  be  regulated  by  an  external 
authority,  without  so  far  iutniding  on  the  internal  rights  of  le- 
gislation, w^as  absolutely  incomjirehensible.  In  this  case,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  the  articles  of  eonfedcration  inconsiderately 
endeavored  to  accomplish  impossibilities;  to  reconcile  a  partial 
sovereignty  in  the  Union,  with  complete  sovereignty  in  the  States; 
to  subvert  a  mathematical  axiom,  by  taking  away  a  jiart,  and 
letting  the  whole  remain.^  The  Constitution  has  wnsely  disem- 
barrassed the  power  of  these  two  limitations;  and  has  thus  given 
to  Congress,  as  the  only  safe  and  |>roi)er  depositary,  tlie  exclu- 
sive power,  wliich  belonged  to  the  crown  in  the  ante-revolution- 
ary times;  a  power  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  States,  and 
to  the  just  preservation  of  the  rights  and  territory  of  the  Indi* 
ans*'*  In  the  former  illustrations  of  this  subject,  it  was  staled 
that  the  Indians,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  w^re 
always  treated  as  distinct,  though  in  some  sort  as  dependent  na- 
tions. Their  territorial  rights  and  sovereignty  were  respected. 
They  were  deemed  incapable  of  carrying  on  trade  or  intercourse 

^  Worcester  v.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters'i*  E.  616  ;  Jolmson  v.  Mcintosh,  8  WbcAt. 
E.  543  ;  Jouriml  of  CoDgroaa,  3  August,  1787,  12th  vol.  {.p  81  to  86  ;  Id.  121. 

*  The  FedeTOliat,  No.  42  ;  1  Tack-  Black.  Comm.  Ajip.  253  ;  12  Jour,  of  Congress, 
8  August,  1787,  pp.  81  U*  8L 

*  Worcester  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters's  K.  515  ;  12  Jour,  of  Congress,  3 
Aug.  1787,  pp.  81  to  84. 
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with  any  foreign  nations,  or  of  ceding  their  territories  to  them. 
But  their  right  of  self-government  was  admitted;  and  they  were 
allowed  a  national  existence,  under  the  protection  of  the  parent 
country,  which  exempted  them  from  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  colonies.  During  the  revolution,  and 
afterwards,  they  were  secured  in  the  like  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  property  as  separate  communities.  *  The  government 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  Constitution,  has  always  recog- 
nized the  same  attributes  of  dependent  sovereignty  as  belonging 
to  them,  and  claimed  the  same  right  of  exclusive  regulation  of 
trade  and  intercourse  with  them,  and  the  same  authority  to  pro- 
tect and  guarantee  their  territorial  possessions,  immunities,  and 
jurisdiction.^ 

§  1100.  The  power,  then,  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes,  extends  equally  to  tribes  living 
within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  particular  States,  and  within 
or  without  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  is, 
says  a  learned  commentator,  wholly  immaterial  whether  such 
tribes  continue  seated  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State,  inhabit 
part  of  a  territory,  or  roam  at  large  over  lands  to  which  the 
United  States  have  no  claim.  The  trade  with  them  is,  in  all  its 
forms,  subject  exclusively  to  the  regulation  of  Congress.  And 
in  this  particular,  also,  we  trace  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Indians,  not  distracted  by  the  discordant  regulations  of 
different  States,  are  taught  to  trust  one  great  body,  whose  justice 
they  respect,  and  whose  power  they  fear.  ^  (a) 

1  Johnson  V.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat.  R  543  ;  Fletcher  i;.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  146, 147,  per 
Johnson,  J. ;  The  Cherokee  Nation  r.  Georgia,  5  Peters's  R.  1  ;  Worcester  v.  The 
State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters's  R  515;  Jackson  v.  Goodell,  20  Johnson's  R.  193;  3  Kent's 
Comra.  Lect.  50,  pp.  303  to  318. 

«  Worcester  v.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters's  R.  515  ;  Joiirn.  of  Congress,  3  August, 
1787,  vol.  12,  pp.  81  to  84.  Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  valuable  historical  sketch  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy,  &c.,  has  given  a  very  full  view  of  the  ante-revolutionar}'  as 
well  as  poMt-revolutionary  authonty  exercised  in  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes.  See 
Blunt's  Historical  Sketch,  &c.  (New  York,  1825).  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  was,  that 
the  United  States  had  no  more  than  alright  of  pre-emption  of  the  Indian  lands,  not 
amounting  to  any  dominion,  or  jurisdiction,  or  permanent  authority  whatever  ;  and 
that  the  Indians  possessed  a  full,  undivided,  and  indej)endent  sovereignty.  4  JefTer- 
Bon's  Corresp.  478. 

■  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  84.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
254  ;  1  Kent's  Comm-  Lect.  50,  pp.  308  to  318. 

{a)  Under  the  power  to  regulate  com-  may,  if  deemed  necessary,  prohibit  all  in- 
merce  with  the  Indian  tribes,  Congress      tei-course  with  them  except  under  a  li- 
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§  1101.  It  has  lately  been  made  a  question,  whether  an  In- 
dian tribe,  situated  within  the  territoral  boundaries  of  a  State, 
but  exercising  the  powers  of  government  and  national  sover- 
eignty, under  the  guarantee  of  the  general  government,  is  a  for- 
eign State  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Upon  solemn  argu- 
ment, it  has  been  held,  that  such  a  tribe  is  to  be  deemed  po- 
litically a  State ;  that  is,  a  distinct  political  society,  capable  of 
self-government ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  foreign  state^  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  rather  a  domestic  dej)endent 
nation.  Such  a  tribe  may  properly  be  deemed  in  a  state  of  pu- 
pilage ;  and  its  relation  to  the  United  States  resembles  that  of  a 
ward  to  a  guardian.^ 

1  The  Cherokee  Nation  «.  Georgia,  5  Peters's  R.  1,  16,  17  ;  Jackson  v.  GoodeU,  20 
Johns.  R.  193  ;  3  Kent's  Comnj.  Leet.  60,  pp.  308  to  318.  In  the  firet  volume  of 
Bioren  k  Duane's  edition  of  tlie  Laws  of  the  United  States,  there  wiU  be  found  a  his- 
tory of  our  Indian  Treaties  and  Ijaws  regulating  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  Indians. 
1  United  States  Laws,  597  to  620. 

cense:  United  States  v.  C'isna,  1  McLean,  United  States  v,  Bailey,  1  McLean,  234  ; 
254.  But  it  cannot,  under  this  power,  pass  United  States  v.  Cisna,  supra.  See  fur- 
laws  to  punish  as  crimes  acts  disconnected  thcr,  as  to  the  power  of  Congress,  United 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  States  v,  Holliday,  3  Wall.  407. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

POWER  OVER  NATURALIZATION   AND  BANKRUPTCY. 

§  1102.  The  next  clause  is,  that  Congress  ''shall  have  power 
to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States." 

§  1103.  The  propriety  of  confiding  the  power  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization  to  the  national  government  seems 
not  to  have  occasioned  any  doubt  or  controversy  in  the  conven- 
tion. For  aught  that  appeara  on  the  journals,  it  was  conceded 
without  objection.^  Under  the  confederation,  the  States  pos- 
sessed the  sole  authority  to  exercise  the  power;  and  the  dissim- 
ilarity of  the  system  in  different  States  was  generally  admitted 
as  a  prominent  defect,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  delicate 
and  intricate  questions.  As  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  State 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
all  the  other  States,^  it  followed  that  a  single  State  possessed 
the  power  of  forcing  into  every  other  State,  with  the  enjoyment 
of  every  immunity  and  privilege,  any  alien  whom  it  might  choose 
to  incorporate  into  its  own  society,  however  repugnant  such  ad- 
mission mi<i:ht  be  to  their  polity,  conveniences,  and  even  preju- 
dices. In  effect,  every  State  possessed  the  power  of  naturalizing 
aliens  in  every  other  State ;  a  power  as  mischievous  in  its  nature 
as  it  was  indiscreet  in  its  actual  exercise.  In  one  State,  resi- 
dence for  a  short  time  might,  and  did  confer  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. In  others,  qualifications  of  greater  importance  were 
required.  An  alien,  therefore,  incapacitated  for  the  possession 
of  certain  rights  by  the  laws  of  the  latter,  might,  by  a  previous 
residence  and  naturalization  in  the  former,  elude  at  pleasure  all 
their  salutary  regulations  for  self-protection.  Thus  the  laws  of 
a  single  State   were  preposterously  rendered  paramount  to  the 

*  Joiim.  of  Convention,  220,  257.  One  of  the  grievances  stated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  that  the  king  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  tlio 
States  by  ohstrncting  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners. 

2  The  Con tede ration,  art.  4. 
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laws  of  all  others,  even  within  their  own  jurisdiction.*  Ana  it 
has  been  remarked,  with  equal  truth  and  justice,  that  it  was 
owing  to  mere  Cixsualty  that  the  exercise  of  tliis  power  under  the 
confcderatimi  did  not  involve  the  Union  in  the  most  serious  em- 
barrassments.^ There  is  great  wisdom,  therefore,  in  confiding 
to  the  national  govennnent  the  power  to  estaldish  a  miiform  rule 
of  naturalization  througliout  the  United  States,  It  is  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  whole  Union  to  know  who  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  eitizens  in  each  State,  since  they  thereby,  in 
effect,  become  entitled  to  the  ri<i:ht8  of  citizens  in  all  the  States, 
If  aliens  might  t)e  admitted  imliscriminately  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  at  the  will  of  a  single  State,  the  Union  might 
itself  be  endangered  by  an  influx  of  foreigners,  hostile  to  its  in- 
stitutions, ignorant  of  its  powers,  and  incapable  of  a  due  esti- 
mate of  its  privileges. 

§  1104.  It  follows,  from  the  Tcry  nature  of  the  power,  that^ 
to  be  useful,  it  must  be  exelusive;  for  a  concurrent  power  in  the 
States  w^ould  bring  back  all  the  evils  and  embarrassments  which 
the  uniform  rule  of  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  remedy. 
And,  accordingly,  thougli  there  was  a  momentary  hesitation, 
when  the  Constitution  first  went  into  operation,  whether  the 
power  might  not  still  be  exercised  by  the  States,  subject  only  to 
the  control  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  legislation  of  the  latter 
extended,  as  the  supreme  law,^  yet  the  power  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished to  be  exclusive.*  (a)     The  Federalist,  indeed,  introduced 


1  Tlie  FedmlUt,  No.  42.  «  Ibid. 

•  Collet  th  CoUet.  2  Dal  I  R.  294  :  Ihntcd  States  p.  Vilkto»  2  Da!l.  270  ;  Sergeant 
on  Const.  Imw.  clu  28  (fluip,  30,  2«1  edit). 

♦  Seo  The  Fedemlist.  No».  32,  42  i  Chirac  v.  Chime,  2  Wheat  R.  259,  269  ;  Rjiwle 
on  the  Const,  cb.  0,  \r[\  Bi,  85  to  88  ;  Houston  »♦  Moore,  5  Whe4it.  R.  48,  49  ;  Gulden 
V.  Princr,  3  Wash.  Cir.  Ct.  R,  313,  322  ;  1  Kt-nt*.^  Coniin.  Lect,  19.  p.  397  ;  1  Tuck, 
Bliwk.  Comm.  App.  255  to  259  [  12  Wheat.  H  277*  pr  Johnson,  J,  ;  but  see  Id.  307, 
per  Tbonipson,  J,     A  question  U  often  discussLd  under  tills  head>  how  Tar  a  person 


(«)  That  thp  power  over  nntumluntion 
is  exclusive^  see  further,  Thurlow  p  Mav 
Kftf'husetts  5  How.  585  ;  Smith  v.  Tnmor, 
7  How.  283.  And  ns  to  the  ri^ht  of  ex- 
patriation, see  Dfina*s  Wheatoo,  p,  122 
note  J  Ijawrence'a  Wheaton,  Apjieudix, 
p.  fi9L  A  man  may,  however,  be  a  citi- 
jren  of  the  United  States  without  lieirg  a 
citiEen  of  a   Stute,      **Ho   must   reside 


within  the  State  to  make  him  ft  dti2eti  of 
it ;  hut  tt  19  only  necessarj"^  tluit  be  sbcuihl 
be  born  or  naturalized  in  the  Uniteit 
States  to  be  ft  citizen  of  the  Tninn/' 
Slaughter  House  Casei,  1(J  Wall.  36,  72; 
14th  Amend,  to  IL  S.  Coiiat,  See  nlso 
United  States  v.  Cniikshank,  92  U.  S. 
542,  Further  as  to  citiienship*  see 
{5  1693-16)^5,  1932,  ct  »eq. 
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this  very  case,  as  entirely  clear,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  an 
exclusive  power  by  implication,, arising  from  the  repugnancy  of 
a  similar  power  in  the  States.  "This  power  must  necessarily 
be  exclusive,"  say  the  authors;  "because,  if  each  State  had  power 
to  prescribe  a  distinct  rule,  there  could  be  no  uniform  rule."  ^  (a) 

§  1105.  The  power  to  pass  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution.  The  original 
article  was  committed  to  a  committee,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing proposition:  "To  establish  uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies,  and  respecting  the  damages  arising  on  the  protest 
of  foreign  bills  of  exchange."  The  committee  subsequently 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  incorporating  the  clause  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies  into  the  Constitution ;  and  it  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  nine  States  against  one.*  The  brevity  with  which  this 
subject  is  treated  by  the  Federalist  is  quite  remarkable.  The 
only  passage  in  that  elaborate  commentary,  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated,  is  as  follows:  "The  power  of  establishing  uniform 
laws  of  bankruptcy  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  and  will  prevent  so  many  frauds,  where  the 
parties  or  their  property  may  lie,  or  be  removed  into  different 
States,  that  the  expediency  of  it  seems  not  likely  to  be  drawn  in 
question."^ 

§  1106.  The  subject,  however,  deserves  a  more  exact  consider- 
ation. Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  States  sever- 
ally possessed  the  exclusive  right,  as  matter  belonging  to  their 
general  sovereignty,  to  pass  laws  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy 

has  a  right  to  throw  off  his  national  allegiance,  and  to  become  the  subject  of  another 
country,  without  the  consent  of  his  native  country.  This  is  usually  denominated  the 
right  of  expatriation.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  these  commentaries  to  enter  into 
any  consideration  of  this  subject,  as  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  constitutional 
inquiry.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  there  is  no  authority  wliich  has  affirma- 
tively maintained  the  right  (unless  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  particular  country), 
and  there  is  a  very  strong  current  of  reasoning  on  the  other  side,  independent  of  the 
known  practice  and  claims  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe.  See  Ravvle  on  the 
Const  ch.  9,  pp.  85  to  101  ;  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law.  ch.  23  (ch.  30) ;  2  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  25,  pp.  35  to  42. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  32. 

«  Joum.  of  Convention,  220,  305,  320,  321,  357. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

(a)  A  banknipt  law  is  not  invalid  on      State  exemption  laws.     In  re  Bcckerford, 
the  ground   of  want   of  uniformity,  be-       1  Dillon,  45. 
cause  of   its  adoption  of   the  differing 
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and  insolvency.^  Without  stopping  at  present  to  consider  what 
is  the  precise  meaning  of  each  of  these  terms,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  other,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  tjeneral  objects 
of  lUl  banknifjt  and  insnlvent  laws  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure 
to  creditors  an  appropriation  of  the  property  of  their  debtors  pro 
tttnfo  to  the  disehan^e  of  their  del)ts,  whr'never  the  latter  are 
unable  to  dischiir*^e  the  whole  amount;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  relieve  unfortunate  and  honest  debtors  from  perpetual  Ijondasre 
to  their  creditors,  either  in  the  sliape  of  unlimited  imprisoument 
to  coerce  payment  of  their  debts,  or  of  an  abs(jlnte  ripht  to  aji- 
propriate  and  monopolize  all  their  future  earnings.  The  latter 
course  obviously  destroys  all  encouragement  to  industry  and  en- 
terprise on  the  part  of  the  uufortuuate  deljtor,  by  taking  from 
him  all  the  just  rewards  of  liis  labor,  and  leaving  him  a  misera- 
ble pittance,  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  forbearance  of  his 
creditors.  The  former  is,  if  ]vnssilde,  mcjre  hursh,  severe,  and 
indefensible,^  It  makes  poverty  and  misfortune,  in  themselves 
sufficiently  heavy  burdens,  the  subject  or  the  occasion  of  penal- 
ties and  punishments.  Imprisonment,  as  a  civil  remedy,  admits 
of  no  defence,  except  as  it  is  used  to  Cfmrce  fraudulent  delitors  to 
yield  up  their  present  property  to  their  ci*editors,  in  discharge 
of  their  engagements,  Ibit  when  the  delitora  have  no  pro))erty, 
or  have  yielded  up  the  whole  to  their  creditors,  to  allow  the 
latter  at  their  mere  pleasure  to  imprison  them,  is  a  reiinemcnt 
in  cruelty,  and  an  indidgence  of  private  passions,  which  could 
hardly  find  apology  in  bu  enlightened  despotism;  and  are  utterly 
at  war  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  free  governments.  8ueh 
a  system  of  legislation  is  as  unjust  os  it  is  unfeeling.  It  is  in- 
compatilde  with  the  first  precepts  of  Cbristinnity ;  and  is  a  liviug 
reproach  to  the  nations  of  Christendom,  carrying  them  back  to 
the  worst  ages  of  paganism/®  One  of  the  first  duties  of  legisla- 
tion, while  it  provides  amply  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, and  the  remedies  to  enforce  them,  certainly  is,  pari  pasgti^ 
to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtor  from  a  slavery 
of  mind  nnd  body,  which  cuts  ]iim  oft"  from  a  fair  enjoyment  of 
the  common  benefits  of  society,  and  robs  liia  family  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  and  the  benefits  of  his  paternal  superintendence, 

1  Stnrges  v.  Crowninsliieia,  4  Wheat.  R.  122,  203.  204;  Rawle  on  the  Coiistita- 

«  Sec  1  Tucker*sBliiok.  Comm.  App.  259. 

«  See  2  niack.  Comm.  471,  472,  473.     See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App,  259. 
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A  national  government  which  did  not  possess  this  power  of  legis- 
lation would  be  little  worthy  of  the  exalted  functions  of  guard- 
ing the  happiness  and  supporting  the  rights  of  a  free  people.  It 
might  guard  against  political  oppressions,  only  to  render  private 
oppressions  more  intolerable  and  more  glaring. 

§  1107.  But  there  are  peculiar  reasons,  independent  of  these 
general  considerations,  why  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  entrusted  with  this  power.  They  result  from  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  harmony,  promoting  justice,  and  securing 
equality  of  rights  and  remedies  among  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  power  is  exclusively  vested  in 
the  States,  each  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  frame  such  a  system  of 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  as  best 
suits  it  own  local  interests  and  pursuits.  Under  such  circum- 
stances no  uniformity  of  system  or  operations  can  be  expected. 
One  State  may  adopt  a  system^ of  general  insolvency ;  another,  a 
limited  or  temporary  system ;  one  may  relieve  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts;  another  only  from  imprisonment;  another  may 
adopt  a  still  more  restrictive  course  of  occasional  relief;  and  an- 
other may  refuse  to  act  in  any  manner  upon  the  subject  The 
laws  of  one  State  may  give  undue  preferences  to  one  class  of  cred- 
itors, as,  for  instance,  to  creditors  by  bond,  or  judgment ;  another 
may  provide  for  an  equality  of  debts,  and  a  distribution  pro  rata 
without  distinction  among  all.  One  may  prefer  creditors  living 
within  the  State  to  all  living  without;  securing  to  the  former  an 
entire  priority  of  payment  out  of  the  assets.  Another  may,  with 
a  more  liberal  justice,  provide  for  the  eijual  payment  of  all,  at 
home  and  abroad,  without  favor  or  preference.  In  short,  diversi- 
ties of  almost  infinite  variety  and  object  may  be  introduced  into 
the  local  system,  which  may  work  gross  injustice  and  inequality, 
and  nourish  feuds  and  discontents  in  neighboring  States.  What 
is  here  stated  is  not  purely  speculative.  It  has  occurred  among 
the  American  States  in  the  most  offensive  forms,  without  any  ap- 
parent reluctance  or  compunction  on  the  part  of  the  offend intr 
State,  {a)  There  will  always  be  found  in  every  State  a  larQ:e 
mass  of  politicians,  who  will  deem  it  more  safe  to  consult  their 
own  temporary  interests  and  popularity,  by  a  narrow  system  of 
preferences,  than  to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  give  to  dis- 

(a)  It  occurred  also  among  the  colonies  before  the  revolution.  2  Graham's  Hi.>>t. 
App.  498,  499. 
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tant  creditorft  a  fair  share  of  the  fortune  of  a  iianed  debtor. 
There  can  be  iiq  other  adequate  remedy  than  giving  a  power  to 
the  general  government  tu  introduce  and  perpetnute  a  uuiform 
system,  *  (ci) 

§  1108.  In  the  next  jilace,  it  is  clear  that  no  State  can  intro- 
duce any  system  which  shall  extend  beyond  its  o^^ti  territorial 
limits,  and  the  persons  who  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
Creditors  residing  in  other  States  cannot  be  bound  by  its  laws; 
and  debts  contracted  in  other  States  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Us 
legislatioa.  It  can  neither  discharge  the  obligation  of  such  con- 
tracta,  nor  touch  the  remedies  which  relate  to  them  in  any  other 
jurisdiction.  So  that  the  most  meritorions  insolvent  debtor  will 
he  harassed  by  new  suits,  and  new  litigationSj  as  often  as  he 
moves  out  of  the  State  boundaries.^  Hia  whole  property  may  Im3 
absorbed  by  his  creditors  residing  in  a  single  State,  and  he  may 
be  left  to  the  severe  retributions  of  judicial  process  in  eveiy 
other  State  in  the  UnioiL  Among  a  people  whose  general  and 
commercial  intercourse  must  V»e  so  great  and  so  constantly  in- 
creasing as  In  the  United  Slates,  this  alone  would  be  a  most 
enormous  evil,  and  liear  with  peculiar  severity  upon  all  the 
eorainercial  States.  Very  few  persons  engaged  in  active  busi- 
ness will  Im?  without  debtors  or  creditors  in  many  States  in  the 
Union.  The  evil  is  incapable  of  being  redressed  by  the  States, 
It  can  1)6  adequately  redressed  only  by  the  power  of  the  Union. 
One  of  the  most  pressing  grievances,  Ix-aring  upon  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interests  at  tlie  present  moment, 
is  the  total  want  of  a  general  system  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  power  hos  lain  dormant,  except  for  a  short  pe* 
riod,  ever  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted;  and  the  excellent 
system  then  put  into  oj^eration  was  re|»ealed  bi^forc  it  had  any 
fair  trial,  upon  grounds  generally  believed  to  be  wholly  lieside 
its  merits,  and  from  causes  more  easily  understood  than  deliber- 
ately vindicated,^ 

*  Sec  Mr.  Justice  Johtison^a  Opinion  in  Ogdcri  ».  Snnnrlers,  12  WheaK  R.  274,  275. 

*  2  Kent's  Coinm.  I^t,  37,  yfp.  323,  32^  ;  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  ch.  28  (ch.  30j ; 
Mr  Jiistice  Johnson  in  12  Wlie^t.  K.  273  to  275» 

*  S<MJ  the  Delwito  on  the  Bankrupt  Hill  in  the  llonse  of  Rcprespntatives  in  tW  win- 
ter s«?SHion  of  1818  ;  Webster's  8|iet*ches,  p.  5l0,  &-'.  It  is  u  mutter  of  rcgirt  that  the 
Jenn>*^i  mind  of  Mr.  ChaneeUor  Kent  sbonld  have  attached  so  nnich  important^  to  ii 
hjistv,  if  urtt  a  pt'tuhiut  remnrk  of  Dini  Eldon  on  tbi*  snhject.  There  is  no  eominer- 
cioi  State  in  Europe  which  Koa  not  for  a  long  period  |iosaeBAed  a  system  of  bankrupt  or 

(a)  See  SilvertQan*s  Case,  2  Abbv  If.  S,  243. 
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§  1109.  In  the  next  place,  the  power  is  important  in  regard  to 
foreign  countries,  and  to  our  commercial  credits  and  intercourse 
with  them.  Unless  the  general  government  were  invested  with 
authority  to  pass  suitable  laws,  which  should  give  reciprocity 
and  equality  in  cases  of  bankruptcies  here,  there  would  be  danger 
that  the  State  legislation  might,  by  undue  domestic  preferences 
and  favors,  compel  foreign  countries  to  retaliate;  and  instead 
of  allowing  creditors  in  the  United  States  to  partake  an  equality 
of  benefits  in  cases  of  bankruptcies,  to  postpone  them  to  all 
others.  The  existence  of  the  power  is,  therefore,  eminently 
useful ;  first,  as  a  check  upon  undue  State  legislation ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  a  means  of  redressing  any  grievances  sustained  by  for- 
eigners in  commercial  transactions. 

§  1110.  It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  regret  that  a  power  so 
salutary  should  have  hitherto  remained,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  a  mere  dead  letter.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  com- 
mercial nation,  spreading  its  enterprise  through  the  whole  world, 
and  possessing  such  an  infinitely  varied  internal  trade,  reaching 
almost  to  every  cottage  in  the  most  distant  States,  should  volun- 
tarily surrender  up  a  system  which  has  elsewhere  enjoyed  such 
general  favor  as  the  best  security  of  creditors  against  fraud,  and 
the  best  protection  of  debtors  against  oppression. 

§  1111.  What  laws  are  to  be  deemed  bankrupt  laws  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  has  been  a  matter  of  much  for- 
ensic discussion  and  argument.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
distinguish  between  bankrupt  laws  and  insolvent  laws.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  said  that  laws  which  merely  liberate  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor  are  insolvent  laws,  and  those  which  discharge 
the  contract  are  bankrupt  laws.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  sustain  this  distinction  by  any  uniformity  of  laws  at  home  or 
abroad.  In  some  of  the  States,  laws,  known  as  insolvent  laws, 
discharge  the  person  only;   in  others,  they  discharge   the  con- 

insoWent  laws.  England  has  had  one  for  more  than  three  centuiies.  And  at  no  time 
have  the  Parliament  or  people  shown  any  intention  to  abandon  the  system.  On  the 
contrary,  by  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  increased  activity  and  extent  have  been  given 
to  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  abuses  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  i»oint  out  its  defects  in  glowing  language.  But  the  silent  and  potent  influ- 
ences of  the  system  in  its  beneficent  operations  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  are  rarely 
Duffiriently  studie<l.  What  system  of  human  legislation  is  not  necessarily  imperfect  ? 
Yet  who  would,  on  that  account,  destroy  the  fabric  of  society  ?  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect. 
37,  pp.  321  to  324,  and  note  {b) ;  Id.  (2d  ed.)  pp.  391,  392. 
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tract,  And  if  Congirss  wore  to  pass  a  bankrupt  act,  which 
should  discharge  the  j^eraon  only  of  the  bankrupt,  and  leave  his 
future  acquisitioiis  luible  to  his  creditors,  there  woiihl  he  great 
dithculty  in  sayinjir  that  such  an  act  was  nut  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution  a  hankrujit  act,  and  so  wittiiu  the  power  of  Con- 
gress.^ Again,  it  has  been  said  that  iusulvont  hiws  act  on  im- 
prisoned debtors  only  at  their  own  instance,  and  bankrupt  laws 
only  at  the  instance  of  creditors.  But,  however  true  this  may 
have  been  in  j>ast  times,  as  the  actual  course  of  Knglish  legis- 
hition,^  it  is  not  true,  and  never  was  true,  as  a  distinction  in 
colonial  legislation.  In  England  it  w^as  an  accident  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  a  material  ground  to  discriminate,  who  wtih*  to  he 
deemed  in  a  legal  sense  iusulvcnts,  or  bankrupts*  And  if  an 
act  of  Congress  should  be  passed,  which  sliould  authorize  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy  to  issue  at  the  instance  of  the  debtor,  no 
court  would  (Ui  this  account  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the  act 
was  unconstitutional,  and  the  commission  a  nullity.^  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  laws  ever  were  passed  in  America  by  the  colonies 
or  States,  wliich  had  the  technical  denomination  of  "bankrupt 
laws.**  Hut  insolvent  laws,  quite  coextensive  with  the  English 
hankrupt  system  in  their  operations  and  irlijccts,  have  not  been 
unfretfucnt  in  colonial  and  State  h'gislation.  No  distinction  was 
ever  practically,  or  even  theoretically  attempted  to  be  made  be- 
tween bankruptcies  and  insolvencies.  And  a  historical  review 
of  the  colcujial  and  State  legishitiim  will  aljruuhintly  show  that  a 
hankrupt  taw  may  contain  those  regulations  wliieh  are  generally 
found  in  insolvent  taws,  and  that  an  insolvent  law  may  contain 
those  which  are  common  to  baidirupt  laws.^ 

§  1112.  Tlie  truth  is,  tluit  the  English  system  of  liankruptcy, 
as  well  as  the  name,  was  borrowed  from  the  continental  juris- 

1  Sturges  V,  CrowiiiiLsliield,  4  Wht-at  R.  122,  11)4,  202. 

'^  It  wtts  not  tni(*  ill  England  al  tlio  Hnie  of  the  American  rcvoluliau  ;  far  lunlci*  tU« 
Insolvent  lut,  eommoijly  railed  the  'M^ordii*  Act  of  32  Gchj.  2j  ch.  2S,"  the  crt^ditois  (if 
the  in9*jlv(Mit  uen?  ei^itnUy  with  hiiiisulf  entitkd  to  proceeil  tu  procure  the  benefit  of 
the  art  rj*  fmrttt.  See  3  Black.  Cciiiiiii.  416,  iiinl  note  8  of  31  r.  Christwn.  The  present 
By«tcin  of  !»tinkni[^tiTy  in  EiiglnnJ  has  Iteen  enlarged,  so  na  tiow  to  include  Toluntary 
and  coneerted  *_'iiB**8  of  tMMikroj»tcy  And  the  insolvent  system  Js  upplied  to  all  other 
irnpriHuntMl  ilebtors,  not  within  the  binkrapt  !aws.  See  Peteiiidurira  AliridginrDt, 
titles  Bnhkrnpi  and  himlvcat. 

"  Sturgei*  (J.  Crottiiinsbield,  4  Wbeutr  R.  1*22,  191. 

<  Stnrge^i  v.  Crowtibahield,  4  Wbc^it.  R.  122,  194,  19S,  203,  2  Kent'*  Comra. 
Leet.  37,  l>.  321,  &c. 
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prudence,  and  derivatively  from  the  Roman  law.  "We  have 
fetched,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "as  well  the  name  as  the  wickedness  of 
bankrupts  from  foreign  nations ;  for  banque  in  the  French  is  mensa^ 
and  a  banquer  or  eschanger  is  menaarius;  and  route  is  a  sign 
or  mark,  as  we  say  a  cart  route  is  the  sign  or  mark  where  the 
cart  hath  gone.  Metaphorically  it  is  taken  for  him  that  hath 
wasted  his  estate,  and  removed  his  bank,  so  as  there  is  left  but  a 
mention  thereof.  Some  say  it  should  be  derived  from  banque  and 
rumpue,  as  he  that  hath  broken  his  bank  or  state."  ^  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackstonc  inclines  strongly  to  this  latter  intimation,  saying, 
that  the  word  "  is  derived  from  the  word  bancus,  or  banque^  which 
signifies  the  table  or  counter  of  a  tradesman,  and  ruptus^  broken; 
denoting  thereby  one  whose  shop  or  place  of  trade  is  broken  and 
gone.  It  is  observable  that  the  first  statute  against  bankrupt  is 
'against  such  persons  as  do  make  bankrupt'  (34  Hen.  8,  ch.  4), 
which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  French  idiom,  qui  font 
banque  route.^^^(a) 

§  1113.  The  system  of  discharging  persons  who  were  unable  to 
pay  their  debts  was  transferred  from  the  Roman  law  into  con- 
tinental jurisprudence  at  an  early  period.  To  the  glory  of 
Christianity  let  it  be  said,  that  the  law  of  cession  {cessio  bo- 
norum)  was  introduced  by  the  Christian  emperors  of  Rome, 
whereby,  if  a  debtor  ceded  or  yielded  up  all  his  property  to  his 
creditors,  he  was  secured  from  being  dragged  to  jail  omni  qiioque 
corporali  cruclatu  semoto;  for  as  the  emperor  (Justinian)  justly 
observed,  inhumanum  erat  spoliatum  fortunis  suis  in  solidum 
damnari;^  a  noble  declaration,  which  the  American  republics 
would  do  well  to  follow,  and  not  merely  to  praise.  Neither  by 
the  Roman  nor  the  continental  law  was  the  cessio  bonorum  con- 
fined to  traders,  but  it  extended  to  all  persons.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  cessio  bonorum  of  the  Roman  law,  and  that  which  at 
present  prevails  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  only 
exempted  the  debtor  from  imprisonment.  It  did  not  release  or 
discharge  the  debt,   or  exempt  the   future  acquisitions  of   the 

1  4  Inst.  ch.  63. 

*  2  Black.  Comm.  472,  note  ;  Cooke  8  Banknipt  Laws,  Introd.  ch.  1.  The  modern 
Fn-nch  phrase  in  the  Code  of  Commerce  is  la  hanqucroute.  '*  Tout  commcr9ant  failli, 
&c.,  est  en  etat  de  banqueroute."     Art.  438. 

»  2  Black.  Comm.  472,  473  ;  Cod.  Lib.  7,  tit.  71,  per  Mum;  Ayliffe's  Pandects.  B. 
4,  tit.  14. 

(a)  See  Skeafs  Etym.  Diet  **  Banknipt" 
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debtor  from  execution  for  the  deWt  The  English  statute,  com- 
monly called  the  '^ Lords*  Act,"  went  no  further  than  to  dis- 
charge the  debtor's  person.  And  it  may  lie  laid  down  a»  the  law 
of  Germany,  France,  Holland,  St-otland,  and  England,  that  their 
insolvent  laws  are  not  more  extensive  in  their  operation  than 
the  cessio  f/onorum  of  the  civil  law.  In  some  parts  of  Germany, 
we  are  informed  hy  nulierns  and  Heineceius,  a  eetiisio  bonorifm 
does  not  even  work  a  discharge  of  the  dehtur's  person,  and  much 
less  of  his  future  eflfeets,  *  But  with  a  view  to  the  advancement 
of  commerce,  and  the  benefit  of  creditors,  the  systems  now  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  "'bankrupt  laws"  were  introduced, 
and  allowed  a  proceeding  to  Ijo  had  at  the  instance  of  the  cred- 
itors against  an  unwilling  del>tor,  wlion  he  did  not  choose  to 
yield  uf*  his  property;  or,  as  it  is  phrased  in  our  law,  Ijankrnpt 
laws  were  originally  proceedings  in  invitum.  In  tlie  English 
system  the  bankrupt  laws  are  limited  to  persons  who  are  traders, 
or  connected  with  nuitters  of  trade  and  eonnnerce,  as  such  per- 
sons are  peculiarly  liable  to  accidental  losses,  and  to  an  inability 
of  paying  their  debts  without  any  fault  of  their  own.^(a)  But 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  pcdicy,  and  by  no  means  enters  into  the 
nature  of  such  laws.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  reason  of 
such  laws  to  prevent  their  Ixdng  applied  to  any  other  class  of 
unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtors,^ 

§  1114.    How  fur  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  supersedes  the  authority  of  Stat 
legislation  on  the  same  subject,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  elab 
orate  forensic  discussion.     It  has  been  strenuously  maintained 
by  some  learned  minds,  that  the  power  in  Congress  is  exclusive 
of  that  of  the  States ;  and,  whether  exerted  or  not,  it  supersedes 

I  1  Kcnfa  Comm,  Lect.  19,  p.  336  ;  1  Domat,  B.  4,  tit  6.  §§  1.  % 

3  2  Black.  Comm,  473,  474. 

•  See  Debate  oti  the  Bnnknipt  BiU  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  Ft-b.  1818  ;  4 
Elliot'a  DebnteSi  282  to  284,  pprbap  as  satisfii^torj'  a  ileseription  of  a  bankrupt  law 
its  can  be  framed  is,  thftt  it  ia  n  kw  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  ereditoi^  and  their 
(Jehtora,  tn  eosi*9  in  whith  the  latter  ai^  unftble  or  nnwilbng  to  pfiy  their  debts.  And 
a  Ifiw  on  the  subject  of  bankrnptdcs.  in  thf  isenae  of  the  Constitution^  ia  &  law  making 
provisions  for  cases  of  ^wrsona  failing  to  pay  their  debts.  An  oniendment  was  pro- 
posed by  the  State  of  N»?w  York  to  the  Constitution  at  the  time  of  adopting  it,  that  the 
power  of  f»{ii5sing  nniforin  hinknipt  laws  should  extend  only  to  merchants  an tl  other 
traders;  but  it  did  not  meet  general  favor.     Journsil  of  Convention,  Supplement^  p.  43€k 

{a)  This  has  loug  been  otherwise. 
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State  legislation.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  the  power  in  Congress  is  not  exclusive ;  that  when  Congress 
has  acted  upon  the  subject,  to  the  extent  of  the  national  legisla- 
tion, the  power  of  the  States  is  controlled  and  limited;  but 
when  unexerted,  the  States  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  power  in 
its  full  extent,  unless  so  far  as  they  are  controlled  by  othqr  con- 
stitutional provisions.  And  this  latter  opinion  is  now  firmly 
established  by  judicial  decisions. ^  (a)  As  this  doctrine  seems 
now  to  have  obtained  a  general  acquiescence,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  review  the  reasoning  on  which  the  different  opinions 
are  founded ;  although,  as  a  new  question,  it  is  probably  as  much 
open  to  controversy  as  any  one  which  has  ever  given  rise  to 
judicial  argumentation.  But  upon  all  such  subjects  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  adopt  the  sound  practical  maxim.  Interest  reipublicoe^ 
ut  finis  sit  litium. 

§  1115.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  although  the 
States  still  retain  the  power  to  pass  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws, 
that  power  is  not  unlimited,  as  it  was  before  the  Constitution. 
It  does  not,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  extend  to  the  passing  of 
insolvent  or  bankrupt  acts  which  shall  discharge  the  obligation 
of  antecedent  contracts.  It  can  discharge  such  contracts  only 
as  are  made  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  such  acts,  and  such 
as  are  made  within  the  State  between  citizens  of  the  same  State. 
It  does  not  extend  to  contracts  made  with  a  citizen  of  another 
State  within  the  State,  nor  to  any  contracts  made  in  other 
States.  3  (6) 

J  See  Golden  v.  Prince,  3  Wash.  Circ.  R.  313  ;  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  264, 
267  to  270,  per  Washington,  J.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  was 
not  alone  in  the  court  in  this  opinion  in  the  original  case  (Sturges  v.  Crowninshield,  4 
Wheat.  R.  122)  in  which  it  was  first  decided. 

2  Sturges  V.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  R.  122, 191  to  196  ;  Id.  198  to  202  ;  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  273,  275.  280,  306,  310,  314,  335,  369. 

«  Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  122,  369  ;  Boyle  v.  Zacharie,  6  Peters,  R.  348  ; 
2  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  37,  pp.  323,  324;  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  ch.  28,  p.  309  [eh.  30, 
p.  322]  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  pp.  101,  102. 

(ff)  Tua  V.  Carriere,  117  U.  S.  201.  insolvent  laws,  subject,  however,  to  the 

(h)  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  authority  conferrcMl  upon  Congress  by  tlie 

decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Constitution  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of 

United   States  as  to  the  power  of  the  bankniptcy,  which  authority,  when  exer. 

States  over  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  cised,  is  paramount,  and  State  enactments 

insolvency  :  —  in  conflict  with  those  of  Congress  upon 

1.    The  several  States  have  power  to  the  subject  must  ^ve  way.     Sturges  v, 

legislate  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt  and  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  122  ;  Farmers* 
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ft  Mochnuics*  BnnV  v.  Smitli,  6  Whent. 

BnUiwm  t\   Hulf,  1   W»1L  22y  ;  Tua  v, 
Camere,  117  U.  S.  20L 

2,  Such  State  laws,  however^  di&c!iar- 
ging  tlio  persou  or  the  proiwrrty  of  the 
di'litor,  and  tbt-relay  temiioatiiig  the  legal 
obligation  of  the  debts,  cannot  constitu- 
tionally bo  ininle  to  aiH^^y  ^^  contmcts 
C'Dtti**d  into  l>efoii;  they  were  fiassed,  but 
they  niiiy  he  made  applicable  to  such 
future  con  true  ta  as  cnu  bt?  considered  as 
having  l>eeii  made  in  refert-uice  to  them. 
Ogdeii  ».  SanudeiT*,  12  Wheat.  213. 

3.  Con tm€  ts  made  wit  h i n  a  S  ta  t e  v^here 
jin  insolvent  law  exists,  betwt-fin  citizens 
of  thet  State,  are  to  be  considered  aa  made 
in  itjference  to  the  law,  and  aie  subject 
to  its  provisions.  But  the  law  canraot 
iifiply  to  a  contract  made  in  one  State 
Iwtween  a  citizen  thereof,  and  a  citizen 
of  ft  noting  State,  Ggden  v.  Saunders,  12 
Wheat.  '213  ;  Springer  ih  Foster,  2  Story, 
387  ;  Boyle  u.  Zacbarie,  6  Pet,  348  ; 
Woodhnll  V.  WHgner,  Baldw.  SOO  ;  Suy- 
dam  V,  B road n ax,  14  Pet.  75 ;  Cook  v. 
Moirit,  5  How.  310  ;  Rildwin  v.  Hale,  1 
Wnll  231,  Nor  to  contracts  not  made 
within  tb©  State,  even  though  between 

*  citizens  of  the  same  Stat^.     M'Millati  v. 


M'Neill,  4  Wheat,  200.  And  where  the 
eontniet  is  nriade  between  a  citizen  of  one 
St4ite  and  a  citizen  of  another,  tlie  circuni- 
atniice  that  the  contract  k  made  payable 
in  the  State  where  the  insolvent  law 
exists  will  not  render  such  contmct  sub* 
ject  to  be  discharged  nnder  the  law. 
Baldwin  p.  Hale,  1  Wall.  223  ;  Baldwin 
V.  Bank  of  Newhnry,  Id.  234  ;  Gilnian  v. 
Lockwuod,  4  Wall.  409,  If,  howtiver,  the 
creditor  makes  himself  a  pirty  to  proceed- 
ings under  the  insolvent  law,  he  will  be 
bound  thereby  like  any  other  parly  to 
judicial  proceedings,  and  is  not  to  be 
heard  afterwanla  to  object  that  his  debt 
was  excluded  by  the  Constitntion  from 
being  affected  by  the  law.  Clay  v.  Smith, 
3  Pet.  411  ;  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  1  Wall. 
223  ;  Oilman  v.  Lockwood,  4  Wall  400. 

4,  During  the  exiatence  of  a  national 
bankruptcy  law,  State  laws  of  the  kind 
are  suspended,  revi^-ing  when  the  national 
law  terminates.  Tua  v.  Caniere,  117 
U.  S.  201 ;  Ward  t\  Proctor,  7  Met.  318  ; 
Lotbrop  u.  Highland  Foundry  Co.,  123 
Mass.  120 ;  Orr  v.  Lisao,  S3  La,  An.  476. 
And  thw  though  the  State  law  waa  passed 
while  the  national  law  was  in  existence, 
Tua  V,  Carriere,  supra. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

POWER  TO   COIN  MONEY  AND   FIX    THE  STANDARD    OP    WEIGHTS    AND 

MEASUREa 

§  1116.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  coin  money,  reg- 
ulate the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures. "  (a) 

§  1117.  Under  the  confederation,  the  continental  congress  had 
delegated  to  them  "the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  au- 
thority, or  by  that  of  the  States,"  and  "fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States. "  It  is  ob- 
servable that,  under  the  confederation,  there  was  no  power  given 
to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin,  an  omission  which,  in  a 


(rt)  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by 
Congress,  in  order  to  supply  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  to  issue  a  large 
amount  of  treasury  notes,  and  to  make 
them  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private 
debts,  and  also  of  all  public  dues  except  <lu- 
ties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  These  notes  thereupon,  to  a  large 
extent,  became  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country,  and  gold  and  silver  ceased  to 
be  used  in  ordinary  traffic,  except  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  constitutional  validity 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  of  Congress  was 
strongly  couteste<l,  especially  in  their  ap- 
plication to  pre-existing  debts,  but  it  was 
generally  sustaineii  by  the  State  courts. 
The  (question  did  not  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
decision  until  the  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Gris- 
wold,  decided  in  December,  1869,  and  re- 
ported in  8  Wallace,  603.  In  that  case  a 
majority  of  the  court  (Chase,  C.  J.,  Nelson, 
Clitford,  and   Field,  JJ.)  held   that  the 


acts  applied  to  debts. created  before  the 
act«  were  passed,  of  which  the  case  before 
the  court  was  an  instance,  and  that  they 
were  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution. 
Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis,  J  J.,  disspnted. 
A  year  later,  however,  this  decision  was 
overruled,  and  the  acts  sustained,  as  well 
in  their  application  to  pre-existing  debts 
as  to  those  subsequently  contracted.  Tliis 
re^sult  was  concurred  in  by  Strong  and 
Bradley,  JJ.  (appointed  since  the  fonner 
decision).  Miller,  Davis,  and  Swayne,  and 
dissented  from  by  the  Cliief  Justice  and 
Nelson,  Clilford,  and  Field,  JJ.  See 
Legal  Tender  Cases  (Knox  v.  Lee),  12 
Wall.  457  ;  Dooley  r.  Smith,  13  Wall. 
604  ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Jolinson,  15  Wall. 
195  ;  Maiyland  v.  Railroad  Co.,  22  Wall. 
105. 

In  Legal  Tender  Cases  (Juilliard  v. 
Greenman),  110  U.  S.  421,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  paper  money  a  legal 
tender  for  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war 
was  upheld  ;  Field,  J.,  dissenting. 
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grt!at  mensiiro,  would  dt'stroy  any  miiformity  in  the  value  of  the 
current  coin,  since  the  resjjcctive  States  might,  by  different  reg- 
nlations,  create  a  different  value  in  cadu*  The  Ciuistitution 
hus,  with  great  propriety,  cured  this  defect;  and,  indeed,  the 
whide  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
any  discussion  in  the  convention*^  It  has  been  Justly  remarked, 
that  tlie  jjower  ''to  coin  nujney  "  would,  doubtless,  include  that  of 
regulating  its  value,  hud  tlie  latter  power  not  been  expressly 
inserted.  But  the  Constitution  abounds  with  pleonasms  and 
repetitious  of  this  nature,^ 

§  Ills,  The  grounds  ui*on  which  the  general  power  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  and  domestic  coin  is 
granted  Ut  the  national  government  cannot  require  much  illus- 
tration in  order  to  vindicate  it.  The  object  of  the  power  is  to 
produce  uniformity  of  value  throughout  the  Union,  and  thus  to! 
prechule  us  from  the  embarrassments  of  a  per[ actual ly  fluctuat- 
ing and  variable  currency.  Money  is  the  universal  medium  or 
common  standard,  by  a  comj^arison  with  which  the  value  of  all 
merchandise  may  be  ascertained,  or,  it  is  a  sign  which  repre- 
sents the  respective  values  of  all  commodities.*  It  is,  therefore, 
indispcnsalile  for  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  commerce,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign.  The  power  to  coin  money  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  is  almost  imiver- 
sally  exercised,  in  order  to  preserve  a  proper  circulation  of  good 
coin  of  a  known  value  in  the  home  market.  In  order  to  secui^e 
it  from  debasement,  it  is  necessary  tliat  it  should  l>e  exclusively 
under  the  control  and  regidation  of  the  government;  for  if  every 
individual  were  permitted  to  make  and  circulate  what  coin  ho 
should  please,  there  would  he  an  opening  to  the  grossest  frauds 
and  impositions  upon  the  puldic,  by  the  use  of  base  and  false 
coin.  And  the  same  remark  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  furei.gn 
coin,  if  allowed  to  circulate  freely  in  a  coimtry  without  any  con- 
trol by  the  government  Every  civilized  government,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  such  abuses,  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and 
thereby  to  encourage  all  sorts  of  industry  and  commerce,  as  well 
as  to  guard  itself  against  the  embarrassments  of  an  imdue  scar- 

1  Tlie  Fedi-mlist,  No.  42, 

»  Joiirn.  of  CijTivention^  pp.  220,  257,  357. 

»  Mr.  Miiaison's  Utter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  ISth  Sopt  1828. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  276, 
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city  of  currency,  injurious  to  its  own  interests  and  credits,  has 
foimd  it  necessary  to  coin  money,  and  affix  to  it  a  public  stamp 
and  value,  and  to  regulate  the  introduction  and  use  of  foreign 
coins.  ^  In  England,  this  prerogative  belongs  to  the  crown,  and 
in  former  ages  it  was  greatly  abused;  for  base  coin  was  often 
coined  and  circulated  by  its  authority,  at  a  value  far  above  its 
intrinsic  worth,  and  thus  taxes  of  a  burdensome  nature  were  laid 
indirectly  upon  the  people.^  There  is  great  propriety,  therefore, 
in  confiding  it  to  the  legislature,  not  only  as  the  more  immedi- 
ate representatives  of  the  public  interests,  but  as  the  more  safe 
depositaries  of  the  power.  ^ 

§  1119.  The  only  question  which  could  properly  arise  under 
our  political  institutions  is,  whether  it  should  be  confided  to  the 
national  or  to  the  Stat«  government.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
former  could  alone  give  it  complete  effect,  and  secure  a  whole- 
some and  uniform  currency  throughout  the  Union.  The  varying 
standards  and  regulations  of  the  different  States  would  introduce 
infinite  embarrassments  and  vexations  in  the  course  of  trade, 
and  often  subject  the  innocent  to  the  grossest  frauds.  The  evils 
of  this  nature  were  so  extensively  felt,  that  the  power  was  unhes- 
itatingly confided,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  exclusively 
to  the  general  government,*  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
jealousy  which  pervades  every  clause  of  that  instrument.  But 
the  concurrent  power  thereby  reserved  to  the  States  (as  well  as 
the  want  of  a  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin)  was, 
under  that  feeble  pageant  of  sovereignty,  soon  found  to  destroy 
the  whole  importance  of  the  grant.  The  floods  of  depreciated 
paper-money,  with  which  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  during 
the  last  war,  as  well  as  the  revolutionary  war  with  England, 
were  inundated,  to  the  dismay  of  the  traveller  and  the  ruin  of 
commerce,  afford  a  lively  proof  of  the  mischiefs  of  a  currency 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  States.^ 

1  Smitli's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  1,  ch.  4. 

2  1  Black.  Coram.  278 ;  Christian's  note,  21 ;  Davies's  Rep.  48  ;  1  Hale's  PI.  Cr. 
192  to  196. 

»  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  261.  *  Art.  9. 

*  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812  to  1814)  in  consequence  of  the 
banks  of  the  Middle,  and  Southern,  and  Western  States  having  suspended  specie 
payments  for  their  bank-notes,  they  depreciated  as  low  as  twenty-five  per  cent  discount 
from  their  nominal  value.  The  duties  on  imports  were,  however,  paid  and  received  in 
the  local  currency ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  goods  imported  at  Baltimore  paid 
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§  1120.  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  this  is  an  exclusive 
power  in  Congress,  the  States  being  expressly  prohibited  from 
coining  money.  And  it  has  Ijcen  said  liy  an  cniinent  statesman,^ 
that  it  is  dilhcult  to  maintain,  on  the  faee  of  the  Constitution 
itsulf  and  independent  of  long-continued  practice,  the  doctrine, 
that  the  States,  not  being  at  lil»erty  to  coin  money,  can  authorize 
the  circulation  of  bank  jmper,  as  enrrency,  at  all.  His  reasoning 
deserves  grave  consideration,  and  is  to  the  following  effect:  Tlic 
Stat<?8  cannot  coin  money.  Can  they,  then,  coin  that  which  be- 
comes the  actnal  and  almost  universal  substitute  for  money  ?  Is 
not  the  right  of  issuing  paper,  intended  for  circulation  in  the 
place  and  as  the  rc^presentative  of  metallic  currency,  derived 
merely  from  the  power  of  coining  and  regulating  the  metallic 
currency  ?  Could  Congress,  if  it  did  not  possess  the  power  of 
coining  money  and  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coinH,  create 
a  hank  with  the  power  to  circulate  bills  ?  It  would  be  diffleult  to 
make  it  out  Where,  then,  do  the  States,  to  whom  all  control 
over  the  metallic  currency  is  altogether  prohiluted,  obtain  this 
power?  It  is  true  that,  in  other  countries,  private  bankers,  hav- 
ing no  legal  authority  over  the  coin,  issue  notes  for  circulation. 
But  this  they  do  always  with  the  consent  of  government,  express 
or  implied;  and  government  restrains  and  regulates  all  their 
opcratiuns  at  its  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  startling  jiroposition 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  the  prerogative  of  coining 
money,  held  by  governmentj  was  liable  to  be  defeated,  connter- 
aeted,  or  impeded  by  another  prerogative,  held  in  otlier  hands, 
of  authorizing  a  [^aper  circulation*  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that  the  States  cannot  issue  bills  of  credit  ;(<i)  not  that  they  can- 
not make  thera  a  Ipgal  tender,  but  that  they  cannot  issue  them  at 
all.  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution 
to  restrain  the  States  as  well  from  establishing  a  paper  circula- 
tion as  from  interfering  with  the  metallic  circulation.  Banks 
have  been  created  liy  States  with  no  capital  whatcverj  their  notes 
being  put  in  circulation  simply  on  the  credit  of  the  State.     What 

twenty  pi*r  cent  lt?s9  duty  timn  Ihe  siime  goods  pnid  when  inii^ortcJ  into  Boston.  This 
WHS  a  plftiu  pmcticnl  violation  of  the  provisiosi  of  the  Constitution,  that  all  duties,  im- 
post^ and  tixci^s  ahall  be  nm/orm, 

1  Mr,  Weljtttcr's  Speech  on  the  Bunk  of  the  United  States,  25th  and  28th  of  May, 
1832. 

(n)  See  Poindexter  v.  Grcenhow,  114  U.  S,  270. 
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are  the  issues  of  such  banks  but  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the 
State  ?  1  (a) 

§  1121.  Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  it  is 
probably  too  late  to  correct  the  error,  if  error  there  be,  in  the 
assumption  of  this  power  by  the  States,  since  it  has  an  inveterate 
practice  in  its  favor  through  a  very  long  period,  and  indeed  ever 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1122.  The  other  power,  "to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,"  was,  doubtless,  given  from  like  motives  of  public 
policy,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce. ^  Hitherto,  however,  it  has  remained  a  dormant  power, 
from  the  many  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  subject,  although 
it  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in 
most  elaborate  reports.^  Until  Congress  shall  fix  a  standard, 
the  understanding  seems  to  be,  that  the  States  possess  the  power 
to  fix  their  own  weights  and  measures;*  or,  at  least,  the  existing 
standards  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  remain  in  full 
force.  Under  the  confederation.  Congress  possessed  the  like 
exclusive  power.^  In  England,  the  power  to  regulate  weights 
and  measures  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  to  belong  to  the 
royal  prerogative.®  But  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  learned  com- 
mentator on  his  work,  that  the  power  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
referred  to  the  king's  prerogative;  for,  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  present  time,  there  are  above  twenty  acts  of  Parliament  to 
fix  and  establish  the  standard  and  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures.^ 

§  1123.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  provide  for  the 
jmnishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  United  States."  This  power  would  naturally  fiow,  as  an  in- 
cident, from  the  antecedent  powers  to  borrow  money,  and  regu- 

*  This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  "Webster.  It  was  maintained  by  the  late  Hon. 
Samuel  Dexter,  one  of  the  ablest  sUitesmeu  and  lawyers  who  have  adorned  the  annals 
of  our  country. 

^  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  42. 

•  Among  these  none  are  more  elaborate  and  exact  than  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  while  they  were  respectively  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
State. 

♦  R:iwle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  102. 

*  Art.  9.  •  1  Black.  Comm.  276. 
1  1  Black.  Comm.  276,  Christian's  note  (16). 

in}  But  see  Briscoe  ».  Bank  of  Kentucky,  11  Pet.  257. 
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late  the  coinage ;  and,  indeed,  without  it  those  powers  would  be 
without  any  adequate  sanction.  This  power  would  seem  to  be 
exclusive  of  that  of  the  States,  since  it  grows  out  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  an  appropriate  means  to  carry  into  effect  other  dele- 
gated powers  not  antecedently  existing  in  the  States.^  (a) 

1  See  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  108  ;  The  Federalist,  No  42. 


(a)  See  Mattison  t;.  State,  8  Mo.  421. 
In  the  case  of  Fox  r.  The  State  of  Ohio, 
5  How.  433,  it  was  decided  that  tlie 
States  had  i)ower  to  pass  laws  to  punish 
the  passing  of  counterfeit  money,  and 
some  of  the  language  of  the  court  is  per- 
haps inconsiKtent  with  what  is  stated  in 
the  text.  See  also  United  States  t;.  Man- 
gold, 9  How.  560 ;  Moore  v.  People,  14 
How.  18. 


Under  its  power  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securi- 
ties and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  may  pass  laws  to  punish  the 
bringing  of  counterfeit  coin  in  the  simili- 
tude of  coins  of  the  United  States  into 
the  country,  and  the  passing  and  uttering 
of  the  same.  United  States  v.  Marigold, 
9  How.  560. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

POWEB  TO   ESTABUSH   POST-OFFICES   AND  POST-BOADS. 

§  1124.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads."  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  power, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  are  of  great  importance,  and 
have  given  rise  to  much  ardent  controversy.  It  deserves,  there- 
fore, a  deliberate  examination.  It  was  passed  over  by  the  Fed- 
eralist with  a  single  remark,  as  a  power  not  likely  to  be  disputed 
in  its  exercise,  or  to  be  deemed  dangerous  by  its  scope.  The 
"power,"  says  the  Federalist,  "(rf  establishing  post-roads  must, 
in  every  view,  be  a  harmless  power;  and  may,  perhaps,  by  judi- 
cious management,  become  productive  of  great  public  conven- 
iency.  Nothing  which  tends  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
the  States  can  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  public  care. "  ^  One 
cannot  but  feel,  at  the  present  time,  an  inclination  to  smile  at 
the  guarded  caution  of  these  expressions,  and  the  hesitating 
avowal  of  the  importance  of  the  power.  It  affords,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  proofs,  how  much  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  have  outstripped  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
of  our  most  enlightened  patriots. 

§  1125.  The  post-office  establishment  has  already  become  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  and  useful  establishments  under  the  na- 
tional government.^  It  circulates  intelligence  of  a  commercial, 
political,  intellectual,  and  private  nature,  with  incredible  speed 
and  regularity.  It  thus  administers  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the 
comfort,  the  interests,  and  the  necessities  of  persons  in  every  rank 
and  station  of  life.  It  brings  the  most  distant  places  and  per- 
sons, as  it  were,  in  contact  with  each  other;  and  thus  softens  the 
anxieties,  increases  the  enjoyments,  and  cheers  the  solitude  of 
millions  of  hearts.  It  imparts  a  new  influence  and  impulse  to  pri- 
vate intercourse;  and,  by  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  enables 
political  rights  and  duties  to  be  performed  with  more  uniformity 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comni.  App.  265  ;  Rawle  on  the  Const,  eh.  9,  p.  103. 
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and  sound  judgniont.  It  13  not  less  effective,  as  an  instrument  of 
the  government  in  its  own  oi>ei"atioiis.  In  peace  it  enaljles  it 
without  oskmiatinn  or  expense  to  send  its  orders,  and  direct  its 
measures  for  the  public  good,  and  transfer  its  funds,  and  aj»ply  its 
powers,  with  a  facility  and  |unmi»titude  whichj  compared  with 
the  tardy  operatiuus  ami  imbecile  expedients  of  former  times, 
seem  like  the  wonders  of  magic.  In  war  it  is,  if  passible,  still 
more  important  and  useful,  communicating  intelligence  vital  to 
the  movements  of  armies  and  navies,  and  the  ofieralinus  and  du- 
ties of  warfsire,  with  a  rapidity  which,  if  it  does  not  always  insure 
victory,  at  least,  in  many  instances,  guards  against  defeat  and 
ruin.  Thus,  its  influences  have  become,  in  a  public  ns  well  as 
private  view,  of  incalculable  value  to  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  Union.  It  is  ol>viou8  at  a  moment's  glance  at  the  subject^ 
that  the  estahlishment  in  the  liands  of  the  States  would  have 
been  wholly  inadequate  to  these  objects;  and  the  imjiraeticability 
of  a  uniformity  of  system  would  have  introduced  iufmite  delays 
and  inconveniences;  and  burdened  the  mails  with  an  endless 
variety  of  vexatious  taxations  and  regulations.  No  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  retardations  of  the  itost  in  passing  tlirough  inde- 
pendent States  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  can  fail  to  ap[>reeiate 
the  benefits  of  a  power  which  pervades  the  Union.  The  national 
government  is  that  a  bine  whieh  can  safely  or  effectually  execute 
it,  with  erpial  promj^titude  and  elieapness,  certainty  and  uni- 
formity. Already  the  post-offiee  establisliment  realizes  a  reve- 
nue exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars,  from  which  it  defrays  all 
its  own  ex|>euses,  and  transmits  mails  in  various  directions  over 
more  than  one  Itundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles.  It  transmits 
iutL'lIigeuee  in  one  day  to  distant  places,  whieh,  when  tlie  Con- 
stitution was  first  put  into  o|)eration,  w^is  scarcely  transmitted 
through  the  same  distance  in  the  course  of  a  week.*     Tlie  rapid- 


1  In  the  Amcn<  nn  Almnnac  nnd  Bt'pository  pu1>lis}ied  at  Bosloii  in  1830  (a  very 
vnlimlile  iniblkntioul,  there  is,  at  pjige  217,  a  Ubiiliir  view  of  tlus  nuinlM-r  of  I'ost-offices, 
itnd  anvonnH  of  pGstaf,'e,  ami  nvt  revenue  aiKl  extent  of  rouds  m  Tiiilns  tnivtlleil  hy  the 
mnil  far  a  Inrf^i^  inimlicr  of  j^ears  betwe*>ii  ]790  and  182S.  In  ITftO  there  were  ^teventy- 
five  post-oRieeH,  tiud  the  ttHiount  of  pontage  was  $a7»935,  nnd  the  nnniWr  of  niika 
tnxvelh'd  vvjiH  1,8 75  In  182S  tltcre  wt^rp  7»5SO  pofit-uffi«M'*i,  and  thi"  amoimt  of  postage 
was  31,659;ni5,  and  the  number  of  mlhs  tmvencd  wuh  115,170.  See  aUo  American 
Almanac  for  1832,  p.  134.  And  from  Dr  Liel)«r8  Eiu-y!  h>pw=[na  Ainerieami  (artido 
PtiV^.  it  api'^enns  thttt,  in  1831,  the  anioniit  of  [M>j4tugi^  was  $1,1^97,811,  nnd  the  iinmWr 
of  miles  travelled  15,468,6&2.     Tho  firbt  post-otKee  ever  tstiiVdishtHl  m  Anurica  aeenis 
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ity  of  its  movements  has  been  in  a  general  view  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  There  are  now  more  than  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  post-offices  in  the  United  States ;  and  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  new  routes  are  constantly  provided  for, 
and  new  post-offices  established.  It  may,  therefore,  well  be 
deemed  a  most  beneficent  power,  whose  operations  can  scarcely 
be  applied  except  for  good,  accomplishing  in  an  eminent  degree 
some  of  the  high  purposes  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution, forming  a  more  perfect  Union,  providing  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

§  1126.  Under  the  confederation  (art.  9),  Congress  was  in- 
vested with  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  "establishing  and 
regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to  anther  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing 
through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  said  office."^  How  little  was  accomplished  under  it  will  be 
at  once  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  there  were  but.  seventy -five 
post-offices  established  in  all  the  United  States  in  the  year  1789 ; 
that  the  whole  amoimt  of  postage  in  1790  was  only  $37,935 ;  and 
the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  only  1,875.^  (a)  This 
may  be  in  part  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
depression  of  all  the  commercial  and  other  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  power  itself  was  so  crippled  by  the  confederation, 
that  it  could  accomplish  little.  The  national  government  did 
not  possess  any  power,  except  to  establish  post-offices  from  State 
to  State  (leaving  perhaps,  though  not  intended,  the  whole  interior 
post-offices  in  every  State  to  its  own  regulation),  and  the  postage 

to  have  been  under  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  1710.  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyc.  Amer.,  article 
Fasts. 

In  Mr.  Professor  Malkin's  Introductory  Lecture  on  History,  bofore  the  London 
University,  in  March,  1830,  he  states  (p.  14),  "It  is  understood  that  in  England  the 
first  mo<le  adopted  for  a  proper  and  regular  conveyance  of  letters  was  in  1642,  weekly, 
and  on  horseback,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  present  improved  system  by 
mail-coaches  was  not  introduced  until  1782." 

1  There  is,  in  Bioren  and  Duane's  Edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  (vol. 
1,  p.  649,  &c. ),  an  account  of  the  jK)st-office  establishment,  during  the  Revolution  and 
before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Dr.  Franklin  was  apjwinted,  in  July,  1775,  the 
first  postmaster-general.  The  act  of  1782  directed  that  a  mail  should  be  carried  at 
least  once  in  every  week  to  and  from  each  stated  post-office. 

2  American  Almanac,  1830,  p.  217  ;  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyc.  Amer.,  SLviicle  Posts ;  ante, 
Tol.  iii  p.  24,  note. 

(a)  See  article  Post  in  New  American  Cyclopedia. 
VOL.  u.  —  6 
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that  could  be  taken  was  not  allowed  to  be  beyond  the  actual  ex- 
penses; thus  shutting  up  the  avenue  to  all  improvements.  In 
short,  like  every  other  power  under  the  confederation,  it  perislunl 
from  a  jeabiusy  which  required  it  tu  live,  and  yet  refused  it  ap- 
propriate nourishment  and  sustenance.^ 

§  1127.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitntion^  the  clanse  stood 
thus:  "Congress  shall  have  puwer  to  establish  post-ofiiceB. "  It 
was  subsequently  amended  by  adding  the  words  **and  post- 
roads/'  by  the  vote  of  six  States  against  five;  and  then,  as 
amended,  it  passed  without  opposition.^  It  is  observable,  that 
the  confederation  gave  only  the  power  to  establish  and  regulate 
post-offices ;  and  therefore  the  amendment  introduced  a  new  and 
substantive  power,  unknown  befoi^  in  the  national  government* 

§  112B.  Upon  the  eonstruetion  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tiuu,  two  opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed*  One  maintains 
that  the  power  to  establish  post-othces  and  post-roads  can  intend 
no  more  than  the  power  to  direct  where  post-offices  shall  be  kept, 
and  on  what  roads  the  mails  shall  be  carried.®  (a)  Or,  as  it  has 
been  on  other  occasions  ex  pressed  j  the  iiower  to  establish  post- 
roads  is  a  power  to  desi^ate  or  point  out  what  roads  shall  be 
mail  roadSj  and  the  right  of  passage  or  way  along  them,  when  so 
designated.^  The  other  maintains,  that  although  these  modes 
of  exercising  the  power  are  perfectly  constitutional,  yet  they  are 
not  the  whole  of  the  power,  and  do  not  exhaust  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  power  comprehends  the  right  to  make  or  construct  any 
roads  which  Congress  may  deem  proper  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mail,  and  to  keep  them  in  due  rej>air  for  such  purpose. 

§  1129.  The  grounds  of  the  former  opinion  seem  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: The  power  given  under  the  confederation  never  practically 

1  See  SergFflnt  on  Const  Introduction,  p,  17  (2il  edit), 
«  Journal  of  Coiivenlion,  220,  25fi>  257|  261,  357, 
■  4  Elliot^R  Debates,  279. 
*  4  Elliof  a  Debates,  354  ;  Ibid.  233. 


(^»)  Sec  ftlao  the  debute  in  Congresij 
on  Intenml  Improvements,  in  tlie  year 
1 824  ;  tbe  several  veto  messages  of  Freai- 
dent  MadBon,  Mar.  1817;  President 
Monroe,  May  4,  1S23 ;  and  President 
Jjtckson,  May  27»  1830.  Also  whnt  is 
aind  in  the  cnse  of  Pennsylvania  v,  Wbeel- 
uig  Bridge  Co.,  18  How.  i21.     Within 


the  meaning  of  the  act  pnnisbing  the 
stealing  of  letters  from  the  jxjst-ofliee, 
that  arooonts  to  a  poat-office  wbit:h  is 
kept  BE  a  place  of  deposit  of  mailable 
matter,  thongh  it  be  merely  a  desk,  or  a 
trunk  or  box  cjirried  about  a  bouse  ot 
from  one  building  to  nnother.  United 
States  V,  Maraelis,  2  Blatck  I  OS* 
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received  any  other  construction.  Congress  never  undertook  to 
make  any  roads,  but  merely  designated  those  existing  roads  on 
which  the  mail  should  pass.  At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  a  different  arrangement, 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  power,  was  contemplated.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  treated  by  the  Federalist  as  a  harmless  power,  and 
not  requiring  any  comment.^  The  practice  of  the  government, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  conformed  to  this 
view.  The  first  act  passed  by  Congress,  in  1792,  is  entitled  "  an 
act  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads."  The  first  section  of 
this  act  established  many  post-offices  as  well  as  post-roads.  It 
was  continued,  amended,  and  finally  repealed,  by  a  series  of  acts 
from  1792  to  1810 ;  all  of  which  acts  have  the  same  title,  and 
the  same  provisions  declaring  certain  roads  to  be  post-roads. 
From  all  of  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  legislature  supposed 
that  they  had  established  post-roads  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  they  declared  certain  roads,  then  in  existence,  to  be 
post-roads,  and  designated  the  routes  along  which  the  mails  were 
to  pass.  As  a  further  proof  upon  this  subject,  the  statute-book 
contains  many  acts  passed  at  various  times,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  discontinuing  certain  post-roads.^  A 
strong  argument  is  also  derivable  from  the  practice  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  which  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Different  nations  in  Europe 
have  established  posts,  and  for  mutual  convenience  have  stipu- 
lated a  free  passage  for  the  posts  arriving  on  their  frontiers 
through  their  territories.  It  is  probable  that  the  Constitution 
intended  nothing  more  by  this  provision  than  to  enable  Congress 
to  do  by  law,  without  consulting  the  States,  what  in  Europe  can 
be  done  only  by  treaty  or  compact.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
insert  an  express  provision  in  the  Constitution,  enabling  the 
government  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  ten  miles  square  for  a 
seat  of  government,  and  of  such  places  as  should  be  ceded  by  the 
States  for  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  similar  purposes.  It  is  in- 
credible that  such  solicitude  should  have  been  expressed  for  such 
inconsiderable  spots,  and  yet  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  Consti- 
tution intended  to  convey  by  implication  the  power  to  construct 
roads  throughout  the  whole  country,  with  the  consequent  right 
to  use  the  timber  and  soil,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  <  4  Elliot's  Debates,  854. 
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It  may  be  snid  llmt,  unless  Congress  have  the  power,  the  mail 
roads  might  be  obstruehrd  or  diseontinued,  at  the  will  of  the 
State  authorities.  But  that  eonsetiueuce  daes  not  follow;  for 
when  a  road  is  declared  by  law  to  be  a  mail  road,  the  United 
States  have  a  right  of  way  over  it  j  and,  imtil  the  law  is  repealed, 
sut'h  an  interest  in  the  nse  of  it  as  that  the  State  authorities 
could  nut  olistruet  it.  ^  Tlie  terms  of  the  Cunstitution  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  by  this  limited  construction,  and  the  power  of 
Congress  tu  make  whatever  roads  they  may  jflease,  in  any  State, 
would  bf  a  must  serious  inroud  npun  tlie  rights  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  States.     It  never  could  have  been  contemplated.^ 

>  4  Elliot's  Dfbatea,  854,  S55. 

9  Awai-f^  of  the  dillcuUies  Attendant  upon  this  extrpmely  strid;  constmction,  au- 
otlier  has  been  »ttfmpted,  which  is  more  lih^^ral^  but  whicli  haa  been  thought,  fus  will 
be  hewaftcr  stfen,  to  Hurreinler  tlu-  BubstHiici*  of  the  argvimeiit»  It  vviO  be  moat  satis- 
factory to  give  it  in  tbe  ver)'  words  of  its  ojost  distinguished  advoe^itc  :  — 

**  The  first  of  these  grants  is  in  the  following  words :  *  Congress  shall  have  power  I 
to  establiith  post-offices  and  iMist-mads/  Whnt  is  the  just  irnjtort  of  these  words,  and 
the  nxti*nt  of  the  grant?  The  word  '  estahli'ih  *  is  tho  mling  tortn  j  post-ofRot^s  and 
jw>st- roads  are  the  subjects  on  whicli  it  acts.  The  qiiMtion,  therefore,  is,  what  jKJwer 
is  granted  by  that  word  ?  The  sense  in  which  words  ar«  eonimonly  used  is  that  io-l 
which  they  arfJto  be  timlerstood  in  oil  transactions  lietwet-n  public  tHxliejiand  individuals. 
The  int^itition  of  the  parties  i^  to  prevail,  and  there  is  no  l»etter  way  of  aBeerl^viniug  it 
thnn  by  giving  to  the  terms  usiemI  their  ordinnry  iin|K)rt»  If  we  were  to  ask  any  i)uin»j 
bf>r  of  our  most  enlight4iied  citizens,  who  had  no  eonneetion  with  public  nflairs,  and 
whose  minds  wiTe  nnprejudicftl,  what  was  the  import  of  the  word  ^estniMish/  and  the 
e^'tent  of  tbe  graut  which  it  controla,  we  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  dilfLT' 
ence  of  opinion  among  them-  Wo  are  satisfied  that  all  of  tlieni  would  answer,  that  A 
power  was  thereby  given  to  Congreaa  to  tix  on  the  towns,  eourt-houses,  and  otlier 
pliCHSS,  throughout  our  Union,  at  which  there  should  be  yiost-ofljcea  j  the  routes  hy  which 
the  mails  shoidd  be  carrieil  from  one  fM>j>t-otlice  to  another,  so  as  to  diffuse  iiitellig^'nce 
as  ext<^nsively,  and  to  make  the  institution  as  usi^ful,  as  jKissihle  :  to  fix  the  |>ijstage  to 
Im?  paid  on  every  letter  and  packet  thus  carried,  to  snpix»it  the  establishmept  ;  and  to 
protect  the  [jost-ofliees  and  mails  from  rohlH^ry»  hy  punishiui^  those  who  sliciultl  coniniit 
the  niTenco,  The  Idea  of  a  right  to  lay  olf  the  rmids  of  the  United  States,  on  a  general 
flcale  of  improvement ;  to  take  the  soil  from  the  proprietor  hy  force  ;  to  establish  turn- 
pikes and  toUw,  and  to  punish  ofleuflers  in  the  manner  stated  aUtve,  would  i^ever  occur 
to  any  such  ijersnn.  The  use  of  the  existing  road  by  the  stage,  mail -carrier,  or  ^>ost- 
boy,  in  passing  over  it  as  others  do,  is  all  that  would  be  thought  of;  the  jurisdiction 
and  soil  remaining  to  the  State,  with  a  right  in  the  State,  or  those  autliorizcd  hy  its 
legislature,  to  change  the  road  at  pleasure, 

**T}ie  intention  of  the  jwirties  is  supportwl  by  other  proof,  which  ought  to  place  it 
beyond  all  doubt.  In  tlie  former  net  of  govemnient  (the  confederation)  we  fintl  a  gmnt 
for  the  same  purpose  expressed  in  the  following  wortls  '  *  The  Tnitetl  States,  in  l^ongress 
ftssemhled,  shall  liave  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  powiT  of  e^taldishing  an<l  regu- 
lating post-ollices  from  one  State  to  anotlicr,  throughout  tht*  Tnited  Stiites,  and  of  ex- 
acting such  postage  on  the  papers  parsing  through  the  same  as  may  he  requisite  to 
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§  1130.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  other  opinion  is  main- 
tained, are  as  follows:  This  is  not  a  question  of  implied  power; 
but  of  express  power.     We  are  not  now  looking  to  what  are  prop- 

defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  post-office.*  The  term  *  establish '  was  likewise  the 
ruling  one,  in  that  instrument,  and  was  evidently  intended  and  understood  to  give  a 
power  simply  and  solely  to  fix  where  there  should  be  (»ost-offices.  By  transferring  this 
term  from  the  confederation  into  the  Constitution,  it  was  doubtless  intended  that  it 
should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  the  latter  that  it  was  in  the  former  instru- 
ment, and  to  be  applied  alike  to  post-offices  and  post-roads.  In  whatever  sense  it  is 
applied  to  post-offices,  it  must  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  post-roads.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  if  such  was  the  intention,  why  were  not  all  the  other  terms  of  the  grant  trans- 
ferred with  it  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  confederation  being  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween independent  States,  it  was  necessary,  in  granting  the  powers  which  were  to  be 
exercised  over  them,  to  be  very  explicit  and  minute  in  defining  the  powers  granted. 
But  the  Constitution,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  having  incorporated  the  States  into 
one  government,  like  the  government  of  the  States  individually,  fewer  words,  in  defining 
the  powers  granted  by  it,  were  not  only  adeiiuate,  but  jxjrhaps  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  We  find  that  brevity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  instrument.  Had  it  been 
intended  to  convey  a  more  enlarged  power  in  the  Constitution  than  had  been  granted 
in  the  confederation,  surely  the  same  controlling  term  would  not  have  been  used ;  or 
other  words  would  have  been  added  to  show  such  intention,  and  to  mark  the  extent  to 
which  the  power  should  be  carried.  It  is  a  liberal  construction  of  the  powers  granted 
in  the  Constitution,  by  this  term,  to  include  in  it  all  the  powers  that  were  granted  in 
the  confederation  by  terms  which  s[>ecificnlly  defined  and  (as  was  supposed)  extended 
their  limits.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that,  by  omitting  from  the  Constitution  any 
portion  of  the  phraseology  which  was  deemed  important  in  the  confederation,  the  im- 
port of  that  term  was  enlarged,  and  with  it  the  i)owers  of  the  Constitution,  in  a  propor- 
tional degree,  beyond  what  they  were  in  the  confederation.  The  right  to  exact  postage 
and  to  protect  the  past-offices  and  mails  from  robbery,  by  punishing  the  offenders,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  incidents  to  the  grant,  since,  without  it  the  object  of  the  grant 
might  be  defeated.  Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  of  the  grant,  though  not  8])ccificd,  may  fairly  be  consid^^red  as  included  in  it. 
Beyond  this  the  doctrine  of  incidental  i>ower  cannot  be  carried. 

**  If  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  our  settlements  and  institutions,  and  trace  their 
progress  down  to  the  revolution,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  in  this  sense,  and  in  none 
other,  that  the  power  was  exercised  by  all  our  colonial  govcniments.  Post-offices  were 
made  for  the  country,  and  not  the  country  for  them.  They  are  the  offspring  of  im- 
provement. They  never  go  before  it.  Settlements  are  first  made  ;  after  which  the 
progress  is  uniform  and  simple,  extending  to  objects  in  regular  order,  most  necesi«iry 
to  the  comfort  of  man  ;  schools,  places  of  public  worship,  court-houses,  and  markets  ; 
jKJSt -offices  follow.  Roads  may,  indeed,  he  said  to  be  coeval  with  settlements.  They 
lead  to  all  the  places  mentioned,  and  to  every  other  which  the  various  and  complicated 
interests  of  society  require. 

••  It  is  l)elieved  that  not  one  example  can  be  given,  from  the  first  settlement  of  our 
country  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  of  a  post-office  being  establi.shed,  without 
a  view  to  existing  roads ;  or  of  a  single  road  having  been  made  by  pavement,  turnpike, 
&c.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accommodating  a  post-office.  Such,  too,  is  the  uniform 
[>roi::i-ess  of  all  societies.  In  granting,  then,  this  power  to  the  United  States,  it  was, 
undoubtc'lly,  intended  by  the  framers  and  ratifiers  of  the  Constitution  to  convey  it  in 
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erlj  incidents,  or  means  to  carry  into  effect  given  powers ;  but  are 
to  construe  the  terms  of  an  express  power.  Tlie  warck  of  the  Con- 
stitution arc,  ''Conjirress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post-oiliees 
and  pust-roads/'  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  these  words? 
There  is  no  such  known  sense  of  the  word  ^* establish,"  as  to 
"direct/'  *' designate,"  or  ''point  out."  And  if  there  were,  it 
d(x^8  not  follow,  that  a  special  or  i>eculiar  sense  is  to  be  given  to 
the  words,  not  conformable  to  their  general  meaning,  imless  that 
sense  be  re(|uired  hy  the  ecmtext^  or,  at  least,  better  harmonizes 
with  the  subject-matter,  and  objects  of  the  power,  than  anj  other 
aeiiso.  That  cannot  be  pretended  in  the  present  case.  The  re- 
ceived general  meanings,  if  not  the  only  meanings  of  the  word 
"establishj"  are,  to  settle  firmly,  to  confirm,  to  fix,  to  form  or 
modify,  to  found,  to  build  firmly,  to  erect  permanently  J     And 

tlie  sense  and  extent  only  in  which  it  liad  been  understood  and  exercised  by  the  preFious 
authoritiea  of  tlie  country, 

*'  Tiiia  concluiiiotj  is  confirmed  by  tlie  object  of  the  grant  and  the  manner  of  its 
execution.  The  object  is  the  transjiortation  of  the  mail  ibroughout  iJie  United 
Statt%  whioli  may  be  doiio  on  horseback,  and  was  so  done,  until  lately,  since  llie 
eatnbliabtnent  of  stages.  Between  the  great  towns*  anti  in  other  plneea,  where  the 
population  is  dense,  stages  are  prefenvd,  bMftuse  they  aWnvtl  an  additional  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  prtjHl  from  pasisengers.  But  where  the  jKipLilation  Is  sparse,  and  on 
CTosa  mads,  it  is  gnneraUy  carriett  on  horsrkiik,  Ihu- on  netted  with  jwusssengcrs  and 
other  objects,  it  cannot  l»e  doubted*  that  the  mail  itself  tiiay  he  carried  in  every  ]>art 
of  our  Union,  with  nearly  as  niucli  economy,  and  greater  desj^atch,  on  bunseUiek, 
than  in  a  stage;  and  in  many  parta  witli  mucli  greater.  In  every  jwirt  of  the  Ihiion, 
in  which  stages  can  be  preferred^  the  roivdi*  aix?  Siuflkiently  good,  provided  those 
which  serve  for  every  other  puri^ose  will  afconnnoitate  them.  In  ever)'  othrr  part, 
where  horses  alone  are  used,  if  other  [»eople  j^^aas  them  on  horseback,  sarf  ly  the 
maibrarrier  can*  For  an  object  so  simple  and  so  easy  in  the  execntmo,  it  would 
doubtltjss  excite  snrjiriae,  if  it  should  be  thonght  proper  to  apjKjiut  commissioners  to 
lay  olf  the  country  on  a  great  schcmf^  of  improvement,  with  the  power  to  shorten 
distances,  reduce  heights,  le^-^el  nmnntaiiis,  and  pave  8iirfacea. 

**  If  the  United  States  possessed  the  (jowtT  conti^JHkd  for  under  this  grant,  miglit 
they  not,  in  iRlopting  the  roads  of  the  individual  States  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail, 
as  boa  been  done,  assume  jurisdiction  over  th*^ni,  and  pier  hide  a  riglit  to  interreio 
THith  or  alter  tbem  I  Might  they  not  estatdish  turn pike-s  and  excriise  nil  the  other 
acta  of  sovereignty,  ot»ove  stated,  ctver  sneh  roads,  necesyifin'  to  protect  them  from 
injury,  and  defray  the  expt^nse  of  re|iainng  them  ?  Surely,  if  the  right  exists,  these 
consequences  necessarily  followed,  as  soon  as  the  road  was  establish etL  The  absmU- 
ity  of  snch  a  pretension  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  examine  it*  In  this  way,  a 
large  j»ortion  of  the  territory  of  every  State  might  he  taken  from  it  ;  for  there  i^ 
scarcely  a  road  in  any  State  whkh  will  not  be  nseti  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail,  A  new  field  for  legislation  and  inti^rnal  improvement  would  ibua  be  opened*' 
Prrsideut  Monroe*s  Message^  of  4th  May,  1822,  pp.  24  to  27, 

1  jQhnson'a  Diet,  ad  verb,  ;  Webbter's  Dkt.  Id. 
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it  is  no  small  objection  to  any  construction,  that  it  requires  the 
word  to  be  deflected  from  its  received  and  usual  meaning ;  and 
gives  it  a  meaning  unknown  to,  and  unacknowledged  by,  lexicog- 
raphers. Especially  is  it  objectionable  and  inadmissible,  where 
the  received  and  common  meaning  harmonizes  with  the  subject- 
matter;  and  if  the  very  end  were  required,  no  more  exact  ex- 
pression could  ordinarily  be  used.  In  legislative  acts,  in  state 
papers,  and  in  the  Constitution  itself,  the  word  is  found  with 
the  same  general  sense  now  insisted  on ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
to  create,  to  form,  to  make,  to  construct,  to  settle,  to  build  up 
with  a  view  to  permanence.  Thus,  our  treaties  speak  of  estab- 
lishing regulations  of  trade.  Our  laws  speak  of  establishing 
navy-hospitals,  where  land  is  to  be  purchased,  work  done,  and 
buildings  erected ;  of  establishing  trading-houses  with  the  Indi- 
ans, where  houses  are  to  be  erected  and  other  things  done.  The 
word  is  constantly  used  in  a  like  sense  in  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration. The  authority  is  therein  given  to  Congress  of  establish- 
ing  rules  in  cases  of  capture ;  of  establishing  courts  of  appeal  in 
cases  of  capture;  and,  what  is  directly  in  point,  of  establishing 
and  regulating  post-offices.  Now,  if  the  meaning  of  the  word 
here  was  simply  to  point  out  or  designate  post-offices;  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  all  further  authority,  except  of  regu- 
lating the  post-offices  so  designated  and  pointed  out.  Under 
such  circumstances,  how  could  it  have  been  possible  under  that 
instrument  (which  declares,  that  every  power  not  expressly  dele- 
gated shall  be  retained  by  the  States)  to  find  any  authority  to 
carry  the  mail,  or  to  make  contracts  for  this  purpose  ?  much 
more  to  prohibit  any  other  persons  under  penalties  from  convey- 
ing letters,  despatches,  or  other  packets  from  one  place  to  an- 
other of  the  United  States  ?  The  very  first  act  of  the  continental 
congress  on  this  subject  was,  "  for  establishing  a  post "  (not  a 
post-office) ;  and  it  directed,  "  that  a  line  of  posts  be  appointed 
under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster-general,  from  Falmouth, 
in  New  England,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  with  as  many  cross 
j)ast8  as  he  shall  think  fit ; "  and  it  directs  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  ''  establishment "  beyond  the  revenue  to  be  paid  out  by  the 
United  Colonies.^  Under  this,  and  other  supplementary  acts, 
the  establishment  continued  until  October,  1782,  when,  under 
the  articles  of  confederation,  the  establishment  was  reorganized, 

1  Ordinance  of  26th  July,  1775  ;  1  Journal  of  Congress,  177, 178. 
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aiifl,  instead  of  a  mere  appointment  and  designation  of  post- 
oflices,  prmiHion  waa  made,  '*that  a  cuntinued  conimunication  o£ 
jjntiti*  Uiroughont  the  United  States  shall  he  e»tai!iiihed  and  niain- 
taiiied/'  tke.  ;  and  many  other  regulations  were  made,  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  narrow  construction  of  the  words  now  con- 
tended for,^ 

§  llol.  The  Constitution  itself  also  uniformly  uses  the  word 
"established"  in  the  general  sense,  and  never  in  this  peculiar 
and  narrow  sense.  It  speaks  in  the  preanihle  of  one  motive  be- 
ing, '"to  eifttMhh  justiee/"  and  that  the  people  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitutiom  It  gives  power  to  estafjliah  a  uniform 
rule  of  nuturanzafion  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  Imnk- 
rupteies.  Does  not  this  authorize  Congress  to  make,  crvate, 
form,  and  construct  laws  on  these  subjects  ?  It  declares,  that 
the  judicial  jiower  shall  be  vested  in  one  8U[>reme  court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain 
and  t'^lalfliifh.  Is  not  a  jjower  to  estaidiah  courts  a  jiower  to  cre- 
ate, and  make,  and  regulate  them?  It  declares,  that  the  riitifi- 
catiun  of  nine  States  shall  be  sulTicient  for  the  eaiabUahmetit  of 
thit^  ConstitatJun  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same,^ 
And  in  one  of  the  amendments,  it  provides,  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law"  reH[iecting  an  eiffaldiskment  of  religion.  It  is 
pUtiu,  that  to  construe  the  word  in  any  of  these  cases,  as  equiva- 
lent to  dest(/nate  or  point  out^  would  be  absolutely  absurd.  The 
clear  import  of  tlu^  word  is,  to  create,  anJ  foi'm,  and  fix  in  a 
settled  manner.  Referring  it  to  the  subject-matter,  the  sense  in 
no  instance  can  Ik*  mistaken.  To  establish  coui'ts  is  to  create, 
and  form,  and  regnlate  them.  To  estaldish  rules  of  uaturaliza- 
tinu  is  to  frame  and  confirm  such  rules.  To  estaldish  laws  on 
the  siiliject  of  hankniptcies,  is  to  frame,  fix,  and  pass  them.  To 
establish  the  Constitution  is  to  make,  and  fix,  and  erect  it^  as  a 
p(*nnanrnt  form  of  troverument.  In  the  same  manner,  to  estab- 
lish post-offices,  and  post-roadji,  is  to  frame  and  pass  taws,  to 
erect,  nuike,  ftjrm,  regulate,  and  preserve  tliem.  Whatever  is 
necessary,  whatever  is  appropriate  to  this  purpose,  is  witlnn  the 
powei", 

§  113i    Besides;  upon   this    narrow   construction,    what    be 

1  Orcliojinci*.  18th  Oct.  1782  ;  1  U,  S.  Uws  (Bloroti  &  Duane),  SSI;  7  Joura.  of 
Con^rch*,  503, 

3  S«^  4  Elliot's  Debates,  3^6. 
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comes  of  the  power  itself  ?  If  the  power  be  to  point  out  or  dea- 
ignate  poat-officeB,  then  it  supposes  that  there  already  exist  some 
offices  out  of  which  a  designation  can  be  made.  It  supposes  a 
power  to  select  among  things  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  if  an 
office  ^oes  not  already  exist  at  the  place,  how  can  it  be  desig- 
nated as  a  post-office?  If  you  cannot  create  a  post-office,  you 
can  do  no  more  tlian  mark  out  one  already  existing.  In  short, 
these  rules  of  strict  construction  might  be  pressed  still  further ; 
and,  as  the  power  is  only  given  to  designate,  not  offices,  but 
post-offices,  the  latter  must  be  already  in  existence;  for  other- 
wise the  power  must  be  read,  to  designate  what  offices  shall  be 
used  as  post-offices,  or  at  what  places  post-offices  shall  be  recog- 
nized ;  either  of  which  is  a  departure  from  the  supposed  literal 
interpretation. 

§  1133.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  see,  what  upon  this  narrow 
interpretation  becomes  of  the  power  in  another  aspect.  It  is  to 
establish  post-offices.  Now,  the  argument  supposes,  that  this 
does  not  authorize  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  building  for  an 
office ;  but  it  does  necessarily  suppose  the  authority  to  erect  or 
create  an  office ;  to  regulate  the  duties  of  the  officer ;  and  to  fix  a 
place  (officina)  where  his  business  is  to  be  performed.  It  then 
unavoidably  includes,  not  merely  a  power  to  designate,  but  a 
power  to  create  the  thing  intended,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  to 
make  the  thing  effectual ;  that  is,  to  create  the  whole  system  ap- 
proj)riate  to  a  post-office  establishment.  Now,  this  involves  a 
plain  departure  from  the  very  ground  of  the  argument.  It  is  no 
longer  a  power  to  designate  a  thing,  or  mark  out  a  route ;  but  it 
is  a  power  to  create,  and  fix  every  other  thing  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  post-offices.  The  argument,  therefore,  resorts  to 
implications  in  order  to  escape  from  its  own  narrow  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  very  power  to  designate  becomes  a  power  to  create 
offices,  and  frame  systems,  and  institute  penalties,  and  raise  rev- 
enue, and  make  contracts.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  the  very  thing, 
which  the  other  argument  supposes  to  be  the  natural  sense, 
namely,  the  power  to  erect  and  maintain  a  post-office  estab- 
lishment. 

§  1134.  Under  any  other  interpretation,  the  power  itself  would 
become  a  mere  nullity.  If  resort  be  had  to  a  very  strict  and 
critical  examination  of  the  words,  the  power  "to  establish  post- 
offices"  imports  no  more  than  the  power  to  create  the  offices 
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intended ;  that  done>  the  power  is  exhausted,  and  the  words  at-e 
satisfied.  The  power  to  create  the  office  d<jes  nut  necessarily  in- 
clude the  power  to  carry  tlie  mail,  or  regulate  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  or  employ  carriers.  The  one  may  exist  independently 
of  the  othcn  A  J^tate  might  without  ahaurdity  possess  the  right 
to  carry  the  mail,  while  the  United  States  might  possess  the 
right  to  designate  the  post-offices  at  which  it  should  be  oi^ened, 
and  provide  the  proper  officers;  or  the  converse  powers  might 
V>ek)ng  to  each.  It  would  not  be  impracticable,  though  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  and  embarrassing.  Yet,,  no  man 
ever  imagined  such  a  construction  to  be  justifiable.  And  why 
not  ?  Plainly  because  constitutions  of  government  are  not  instru- 
ments to  be  scrutinizedj  and  weighed  upon  metaphysical  or  gram* 
matical  niceties.  They  do  not  turn  upon  ingenious  subtleties; 
but  are  adapted  to  the  business  and  exigencies  of  human  soci- 
ety; and  the  powers  given  are  understood  in  a  large  sense,  in 
order  to  secure  the  pulilic  interests.  Common-sense  becomes  the 
guide,  and  prevents  men  from  dealing  with  mere  logical  abstrac- 
tions*  Under  the  confederation,  this  very  power  to  establish 
post-offices  was  construed  to  include  the  other  powers  already 
named^  and  others  far  more  remote.  It  never  entered  into  the 
heads  of  the  wise  men  of  those  days,  that  they  possessed  a  power 
to  create  [jost-offices,  without  the  power  to  create  all  the  other 
thinp  necessary  to  make  post-offices  of  some  human  use.  They 
did  not  dream  of  post  offices  without  i^osts,  or  mails,  or  routes, 
or  carriers.  It  would  have  been  worse  than  a  mockery.  Under 
the  confederation,  with  the  strict  limitation  of  powers  which  that 
instrument  conferred,  they  put  into  operation  a  large  system  for 
the  appropriate  purposes  of  a  post-office  estaljlishment.^  Xo 
man  ever  doubted,  or  denied  the  constitutionality  of  this  exercise 
of  the  power.  It  was  largely  construed  to  meet  the  obvious  in- 
tent for  which  it  was  delegated.  Tlie  words  of  the  Congtitution 
are  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  confederation.  In  the  lat- 
ter, the  words  to  establish  ^^post-roadg^^  are  not  to  be  fomid- 
These  words  were  certainly  added  for  some  purpose.  And  if 
any,  for  what  other  purpose  than  to  enable  Congress  to  lay  out 
and  make  roads  ?  ^ 

§  1185.    Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has,  without   any 
questioning,  given  a  liberal  construction  to  the  power  to  estiib- 

1  See  Act  af  IStli  of  October,  17S2.  «  i  Elliot's  Debates,  355. 
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lish  post-offices  and  post-roads.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  a 
strict  sense,  "  this  power  is  executed  by  the  single  act  of  making 
the  establishment.  But  irom  this  has  been  inferred  the  power 
and  duty  of  carrying  the  mail  along  the  post-road  from  one  post- 
office  to  another.  And  from  this  implied  power,  has  been  again 
inferred  the  right  to  punish  those  who  steal  letters  from  the  post- 
office,  or  rob  the  mail.  It  may  be  said  with  some  plausibility, 
that  the  right  to  carry  the  mail,  and  to  punish  those  who  rob  it, 
is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  post- 
office  and  a  post-road.  This  right  is  indeed  essential  to  the 
beneficial  exercise  of  the  power ;  but  not  indispensably  necessary 
to  its  existence. "  ^ 

§  1136.  The  whole  practical  course  of  the  government  upon 
this  subject  from  its  first  organization  down  to  the  present  time, 
under  every  administration,  has  repudiated  the  strict  and  narrow 
construction  of  the  words  above  mentioned.  ^  The  power  to  es- 
tablish post-offices  and  post-roads  has  never  been  understood  to 
include  no  more  than  the  power  to  point  out  and  designate  post- 
offices  and  post-roads.  Resort  has  been  constantly  had  to  the 
more  expanded  sense  of  the  word  "establish;"  and  no  other 
sense  can  include  the  objects  which  the  post-office  laws  have 
constantly  included.  Nay,  it  is  not  only  not  true,  that  these 
laws  have  stopped  short  of  an  exposition  of  the  words  sufficiently 
broad  to  justify  the  making  of  roads ;  but  they  have  included  ex- 
ercises of  power  far  more  remote  from  the  immediate  objects. 
If  the  practice  of  the  government  is,  therefore,  of  any  weight  in 
giving  a  constitutional  interpretation,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  clause.  ^ 

§  1137.  The  fact,  if  true,  that  Congress  have  not  hitherto 
made  any  roads  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail,  would  not  aflfect 
the  right  or  touch  the  question.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  power 
is  properly  carried  into  effect  by  making  certain  State  roads 
post-roads.  When  Congress  found  those  roads  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, there  could  be  no  constitutional  reason  for  refusing  to 
establish  them  as  mall-routes.  The  exercise  of  authority  was 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  power.  But  the  argument  would 
have  it,  that  because  this  exercise  of  the  power,  clearly  within  its 

1  McCuUough  t;.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  416,  417. 

*  See  the  laws  referred  to  in  Postmaster-General  v.  Early,  12  Wheat.  R.  136,  144, 
145. 
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scope,  has  been  hitherto  restrained  to  making  existing  roads 
IKJst-roads,  therefore  Cougresa  cannot  proceed  constitutionally 
to  make  a  post-road  where  no  road  now  exists.  This  is  clearly 
what  lawyers  call  a  non  sequitur.  It  might  with  jost  as  much 
propriety  be  urged,  that,  because  Congress  bad  not  hitherto  used 
a  particular  means  to  execute  any  other  given  powers  tlierefore 
it  could  not  now  do  it  If,  for  instance,  Congress  liad  never 
provided  a  ship  for  the  navy  except  by  purchase,  they  could  not 
now  authorise  ships  to  be  built  for  a  navy,  or  e  converso.  If 
they  bad  not  laid  a  tax  on  certain  goods,  it  could  not  now  be 
done.  If  they  had  never  erected  a  castoni-bouse,  or  a  court- 
house, tbey  could  not  now  do  it.  Such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
would  be  deemed  by  all  persons  wholly  indefensible. 

§  1138.  But  it  is  not  admitted  that  Congress  have  not  exer- 
cised this  very  power,  with  reference  to  this  very  object.  By 
the  act  of  21st  of  April,  1800  (ch.  41),  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  cause  to  be  opened  a  road  from  the  frontier  of  Georgia  on 
the  route  from  Athens  to  New  Orleans;  and  to  cause  to  be  opened 
a  road  or  roads  through  the  territory,  then  lately  ceded  by  the 
Indiana  to  the  United  States,  from  the  river  Mississippi  to  the 
Ohio,  and  to  the  former  Indian  boundary  line,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Greenville;  and  to  cause  to  he  opened  a 
road  from  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  Natchez,  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Act 
of  29th  of  March,  1806  {ch.  19),  *4o  regulate  the  laying  out  and 
making  a  road  from  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to 
the  State  of  Ohio/*  Both  of  these  acts  were  passed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Jefferson,  who,  it  is  well  known,  on  other 
occnsions  niaintained  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. (a) 

§  1139,  But,  passing  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  why 
does  not  the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  include 
the  power  to  make  and  construct  them,  when  wanted,  as  well  as 
the  power  to  establish  a  navy  hospital  or  a  custom-house  a  [mwcr 
to  make  and  construct  them  ?     The  latter  is  not  doubted  by  any 


{a)  Bnt  Jt  wws  a  bill  for  tins  vt-ry  rwid 
tbat  Ml'.  MoiiTtie  vetoe<l,imJ  hh  veto  with 
tlw  vetLH'S  of  PresiticnU  Mn<lison  and 
Jatkaon,  ft'fen-^d  to  in  note  to  §  1128, 
and  ibc  fail  11  Te  oT  CongiejNa  ti>  pass  tlie 
vi'twd  bilk  ovi-r  tlii?m,  are  mk\  by  Mr. 
Buiitoii  to  hav«  killi^d  the  system  of  lu- 


tf  nial  Irttr^^^n^^Tita  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, lieiiton's  Thirty  Ve^n*'  View, 
II.  Itj7»  The  Cumberland  r^'ud,  which 
cost  the  goveninient  $6t67O,(i00,  was 
finally  nliandoneil  to  tb<^  Stiitc^  in  which 
it  was  constnii'ted*  and  is  now  miirely  a 
common  highway*     C, 
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persons ;  why,  then,  is  the  former  ?  In  each  case,  the  sense  of 
the  ruling  term  "  establish  "  would  seem  to  be  the  same ;  in  each, 
the  power  may  be  carried  into  effect  by  means  short  of  construct- 
ing or  purchasing  the  things  authorized.  A  temporary  use  of  a 
suitable  site  or  buildings  may  possibly  be  obtained,  with  or  with- 
out hire.  Besides,  why  may  not  Congress  purchase  or  erect  a 
post-office  building,  and  buy  the  necessary  land,  if  it  be,  in  their 
judgment,  advisable  ?  Can  there  be  a  just  doubt,  that  a  power 
to  establish  post-offices  includes  this  power,  just  as  much  as  a 
power  to  establish  custom-houses  would  to  build  the  latter  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  strange  construction  to  say,  that  the  abstract 
office  might  be  created,  but  not  the  officina,  or  place,  where  it 
could  be  exercised  ?  There  are  many  places  peculiarly  fit  for 
local  post-offices,  where  no  suitable  building  might  be  found. 
And,  if  a  power  to  construct  post-office  buildings  exists,  where  is 
the  restraint  upon  constructing  roads  ? 

§  1140.  It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
be  invested  with  such  a  power,  seeing  that  the  State  roads  may 
and  will  furnish  convenient  routes  for  the  mail.  When  the  State 
roads  do  furnish  such  routes,  there  can  certainly  be  no  sound 
policy  in  Congress  making  other  routes.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  policy  of  exercising  a  power  and  the  right 
of  exercising  it.  But,  suppose  the  State  roads  do  not  furnish 
(as  in  point  of  fact  they  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  as  hereafter,  for  many  exigencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  times  of  war  and  otherwise,  they  may  not)  suitable 
routes  for  the  mails,  what  is  then  to  be  done  ?  Is  the  power  of 
the  general  government  to  be  paralyzed  ?  Suppose  a  mail  road 
is  out  of  repair  and  founderous,  cannot  Congress  authorize  the 
repair  of  it  ?  If  they  can,  why  then  not  make  it  originally  ?  Is 
the  one  more  a  means  to  an  end  than  the  other  ?  If  not,  then 
the  power  to  carry  the  mails  may  be  obstructed,  nay,  may  be 
annihilated,  by  the  neglect  of  a  State.  ^  Could  it  have  ])ccn  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  exercise  of  this  most  vital 
power,  to  make  it  dependent  upon  the  will  or  the  pleasure  of  the 
States  ? 

§  1141.  It  has  been  said,  that  when  once  a  State  road  is  made 
a  iK)st-road  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  national  government  have 
acquired  such  an  interest  in  the  use  of  it,  that  it  is  not  compe- 

1  i  ElUot's  Debates,  356. 
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tent  for  the  State  authoritiea  to  obstruct  it  But  how  can  this 
Ije  made  out  ?  If  the  power  of  Congress  is  merely  to  select  or 
designate  the  mail-roads,  what  interest  in  the  use  is  acj^iuired  hy 
the  national  government  any  more  than  by  any  travellers  upon 
the  road  ?  Where  is  the  power  given  to  acquire  it  ?  Can  it  be 
pretended,  that  a  State  may  not  discontinue  a  road  after  it  has 
been  once  established  as  a  mail  road  ?  The  power  has  been  con- 
stantly  exercised  by  the  States,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  States  have  altered,  and  discontinued,  and 
changed  such  roads  at  their  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  most  truly 
alarming  inroad  uj>on  State  sovereignty  to  declare  that  a  State 
road  could  never  be  altered  or  discontinued  after  it  had  once 
become  a  mail  road.  That  would  be  to  supersede  all  State  au- 
thority over  their  own  roarls.  If  the  States  can  discontinue  their 
roads^  why  not  ol>atruct  them  ?  Who  shall  compel  them  to  re- 
pair them  when  discontinued,  or  keep  them  at  any  time  in  goori 
repair?  No  one  ever  yet  contended  that  the  national  govern- 
ment possessed  any  such  compulsive  authority.  If,  then,  the 
States  may  alter  or  discontinue  their  roads,  or  suffer  them  to 
go  out  of  repair,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  power  to  carry  the 
mails  may  be  retarded  or  defeated  in  a  great  measure  by  thia' 
constitutional  exercise  of  State  power?  And,  if  it  Ixj  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  adequate  moans  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  wherever  the  public  good  requires  it,  what 
limit  is  there  to  these  means,  other  than  that  they  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  end  ?  ^ 

§  114i  In  point  of  fact,  Congress  cannot  be  said,  in  any  exact 
sense,  to  have  yet  executed  the  power  to  establish  post-roads,  if 
by  that  power  we  are  to  understand  the  designation  of  particular 
State  roads  on  which  the  mail  shall  be  carried.  The  general 
course  has  been  to  designate  merely  the  towns  between  which 
the  mails  shall  be  carried,  without  ascertaining  the  particubr 
roads  at  all  Thus,  the  Act  of  20th  of  February,  1792,  ch,  7 
(which  is  but  a  sample  of  the  other  acts),  declares,  that  '*the  fol- 
lowing roads  be  established  as  post-roads,  namely,  from  Wis- 
casset  in  the  District  of  Maine  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  by  the 
following  route,  to  wit:  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Xewburypoii, 
Ipswich,  Salem,  Boston,  Worcester,"  ifec* ;  without  pointing  out 
any  road  between  those  places,  on  which  it  should  be  carried. 

1  i  EUiofg  Debfttes,  S56. 
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There  are  different  roads  from  several  of  these  places  to  the 
others.  Suppose  one  of  these  roads  should  be  discontinued,  could 
the  mail  carriers  insist  upon  travelling  it  ? 

§  1143.  The  truth  is,  that  Congress  have  hitherto  acted  under 
the  power  to  a  very  limited  extent  only;  and  will  forever  con- 
tinue to  do  so  from  principles  of  public  policy  and  economy, 
except  in  cases  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  There  can  be  no 
motive  to  use  the  power,  except  for  the  public  good;  and  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  indispensable  to  carry  it  out  in  partic- 
ular cases  to  its  full  limits.  It  has  already  occurred,  and  may 
hereafter  occur,  that  post-roads  may  be  important  and  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Union,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  between 
places  where  there  is  not  any  good  State  road,  and  where  the 
amount  of  travel  would  not  justify  any  State  in  an  expenditure 
equal  to  the  construction  of  such  a  State  road.^  In  such  cases, 
as  the  benefit  is  for  the  Union,  the  burden  ought  to  be  borne  by 
the  Union.  Without  any  invidious  distinction,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  winter  mail  route  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  by  the  way  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Havre 
de  Grace,  has  been  before  Congress  under  this  very  aspect 
There  is  no  one  who  will  doubt  the  importance  of  the  best  post- 
road  in  that  direction  (the  nearest  between  the  two  cities) ;  and 
yet  it  is  obvious,  that  the  nation  alone  can  be  justly  called  upon 
to  i)rovide  the  road. 

§  1144.  Let  a  case  be  taken,  when  State  policy  or  State  hos- 
tility shall  lead  the  legislature  to  close  up,  or  discontinue  a 
road,  the  nearest  and  the  best  between  two  great  States,  rivals 
perhaps  for  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  a  third  State;  shall  it 
be  said,  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  make  or  repair  a  road  for 
keeping  open  for  the  mail  the  best  means  of  communication  be- 
tween those  States?  May  the  national  government  be  com])elled 
to  take  the  most  inconvenient  and  indirect  routes  for  the  mail  ?2 
In  other  words,  have  the  States  a  power  to  say,  how,  and  upon 
what  roads  the  mails  shall  and  shall  not  travel  ?  If  so,  then, 
in  relation  to  post-roads,  the  States,  and  not  the  Union,  are 
supreme. 

§  1145.  But  it  is  said,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  any 
power  in  the  Union  to  lay  out  and  construct  post-roads;  for  then 

1  See  Rawie  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  pp.  103,  lOi. 
«  4  EUiot's  Debates,  356. 
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the  exercise  of  the  power  would  supersede  the  State  jurisdictioiip 
This  is  an  utter  miBtake.  If  Congress  should  lay  out  and  con* 
struct  a  post-road  m  a  State,  it  would  still  be  a  road  within  the 
ordinary  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  The  State  could 
not,  indeed^  supersede,  or  obstruct,  or  discontinue  it,  or  prevent 
the  Union  from  repairing  it,  or  the  mails  from  travelling  oii  it. 
But  subject  to  these  incidental  rights,  the  right  of  territory  and 
jurisdiction,  civilly  and  criminally,  would  be  complete  and  per- 
fect in  tlie  State*  The  power  of  Congress  over  tlie  road  would 
be  limited  to  the  mere  right  of  passage  ami  preservation*  That 
of  the  State  would  be  general,  and  embrace  all  other  objects. 
Congress  undoubtedly  has  power  to  purchase  hinds  in  a  State  for 
any  public  purposes,  such  as  forts,  amenals,  and  dock -yards. 
So,  they  have  a  right  to  erect  hospitals,  custom-houses,  and 
court-houses  in  a  State,  But  no  person  ever  imagined,  that 
these  places  were  thereby  removed  from  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  State,  On  the  contrary,  they  are  universally  understood, 
for  all  other  purposes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional 
rights  nnd  uses  of  the  Union,  to  be  subject  to  State  authority 
and  rights. 

§  114(3.  The  clause  i*especting  cessions  of  territorj  fur  the  seat 
of  government,  and  for  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  ic,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  But  if  it  had,  it  is  favorable  to 
the  power  That  clause  was  necessary  for  the  purjjose  of  ousting 
the  State  jurisdiction  in  the  specified  cases,  and  for  vesting  an 
exchmve  jurisdiction  in  the  general  governnient.  No  general  or 
exclusfve  jurisdiction  is  either  required,  or  would  l»e  useful  in 
regard  to  post- roads.  It  would  he  inconvenient  for  Congress  to 
assemlde  in  a  place  where  it  had  not  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
And  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  would  seem  indispensable  over 
forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  places  of  a  like  nature. 
But  surely  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  Congress  could  not  erect 
a  fort,  or  magazine,  in  a  place  within  a  State,  unless  the  State 
should  cede  the  territory.  The  only  effect  would  be,  that  the 
jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  would  not  be  exclusive.  Supjiosc  a 
State  should  prohibit  a  sale  of  any  of  the  lands  within  its  boun- 
daries by  its  own  citizens,  for  any  public  purposes  indisjKjnsa- 
ble  for  the  Union,  either  military  or  civil,  would  not  Congress 
pt>sscss  a  constitutional  right  to  demand  and  appropriate  Innd 
within  the  State  for  such  purposes,  making  a  just  compensation  ? 
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Exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  road  is  one  thing;  the  right  to 
make  it  is  quite  another.  A  turnpike  company  may  be  author- 
ized to  make  a  road;  and  yet  may  have  no  jurisdiction,  or  at 
least  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it. 

§  1147.  The  supposed  silence  of  the  Federalist^  proves  noth- 
ing. That  work  was  principally  designed  to  meet  objections, 
and  remove  prejudices.  The  post-office  establishment^  in  its 
nature,  arid  character,  and  purposes,  was  so  generally  deemed 
useful,  and  convenient,  and  unexceptionable,  that  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary  to  expound  its  value,  or  enlarge  upon  its  benefits. 

§  1148.  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  reasoning  on  each 
side  of  this  much  contested  question.  The  reader  must  decide 
for  himself  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  argument. 

§  1149.  This  question,  as  to  the  right  to  lay  out  and  construct 
post-roads,  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  more  general 
power  to  lay  out  and  make  canals,  and  military  and  other  roads. 
The  latter  power  may  not  exist  at  all,  even  if  the  former  should 
be  unquestionable.  The  latter  turns  upon  a  question  of  implied 
power,  as  incident  to  given  powers. ^  The  former  turns  upon  the 
true  interpretation  of  words  of  express  grant  Nobody  doubts, 
that  the  words  "establish  post-roads,"  may,  without  violating 
their  received  meaning  in  other  cases,  be  construed  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  power  to  lay  out  and  construct  roads.  The  question 
is,  whether  that  is  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  as  used  in  the 
Constitution.  And  here,  if  ever,  the  rule  of  interpretation, 
which  requires  us  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  objects  of  the  power,  as  a  national  power,  in  order  to  ex- 
pound its  meaning,  must  come  into  operation. 

§  1150.  But  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  power,  narrow  or 
large,  there  will  still  remain  another  inquiry,  whether  it  is  an 
exclusive  power,  or  concurrent  in  the  States.  This  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  very  important  inquiry,  because  it  is  admitted  on  all 
sides,  that  it  can  be  exercised  only  in  subordination  to  the  power 
of  Congress,  if  it  be  concurrent  in  the  States.  A  learned  com- 
mentator deems  it  concurrent,  inasmuch  as  there  seems  nothing 
in  the  Constitution,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  whieh 
may  not  be  exercised  by  both  governments  at  the  same  time, 
without  prejudice   or   interference;    but  subordinate,    because, 

1  Xo.  42. 

2  Si'C  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  104. 
VOL.  II.  —6 
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whenever  any  power  is  expressly  granted  to  Congress,  it  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  it  is  not  to  be  contravened  by  the  author- 
ity of  any  particular  State.  A  State  might,  therefore,  establish 
a  post-road,  or  post-office,  on  any  route,  where  Congress  had  not 
established  any.^  On  the  other  hand,  another  learned  commen- 
tator is  of  opinion,  that  the  power  is  exclusive  in  Congress,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  letters,  Ac*  It  is  highly 
improbable,  that  any  State  will  attempt  any  exercise  of  the 
power,  considering  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  effect^  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  Congress. 

1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  265. 

*  Rawle  on  the  ConstitutioD,  eh.  9,  pp.  108,  lOi. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

POWER  TO   PROMOTE  SCIENCE   AND   USEFUL  ARTS. 

§  1151.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

§  1152.  This  power  did  not  exist  under  the  confederation ; 
and  its  utility  does  not  seem  to  have  been  questioned.  The  copy- 
right of  authors  in  their  works  had,  before  the  revolution,  been 
decided  in  Great  Britain  to  be  a  common-law  right ;  and  it  was 
regulated  and  limited  under  statutes  passed  by  Parliament  upon 
that  subject^  The  right  to  useful  inventions  seems,  with  equal 
reason,  to  belong  to  the  inventors;  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
saved  out  of  the  statute  of  monopolies  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  First,  and  has  over  since  been  allowed  for  a  limited  period, 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years.*  It  was  doubtless  to  this  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  law  and  statutable  rights  of  authors  and  in- 
ventors, that  we  are  to  attribute  this  constitutional  provision.^ 
It  was  beneficial  to  all  parties,  that  the  national  government 
should  possess  this  power;  to  authors  and  inventors,  because, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  varying  laws 
and  systems  of  the  different  States  on  this  subject,  which  would 
impair,  and  might  even  destroy  the  value  of  their  rights;  to  the 
public,  as  it  would  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  admit  the  people  at  large,  after  a  shoi-t  interval,  to  the 
full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  writings  and  inventions 
without  restraint  In  short,  the  only  boon  which  could  be  offered 
to  inventors  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  discoveries,  would  be 
the  exclusive  right  and  profit  of  them,  as  a  monopoly,  for  a  lim- 

1  2  Black.  Comm.  406,  407,  and  Christian's  note  (5) ;  4  Burr.  R.  2303 ;  Rawle  on 
Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  105,  106  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  86,  pp.  806,  307,  314,  315. 

2  2  Black.  Comm.  407,  and  Christian's  note  (8) ;  4  Black.  Comm.  159 ;  2  Kent's 
Comm.  Lcct.  36,  pp.  299  to  306. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  43. 
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ited  period.  And  authoi-s  would  have  little  inducement  to  pre- 
pare elaborate  works  for  the  [Hiblic,  if  their  publication  was  to 
lie  at  a  lurtie  exj>ense,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  jjuljlialied,  there 
would  be  an  unlimited  right  af  depredation  aiid  ]jiracy  of  their 
copyright.  The  States  could  not  separately  make  effectual  pro- 
vial  mi  for  either  of  the  casos;^  and  most  of  them,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  anticipated  the  propriety 
of  such  a  grant  of  power,  by  passing  laws  on  the  subject  at  the 
iiistiiuec  of  the  continental  Congress,'* 

§  1153.  The  power,  in  its  terms,  is  confined  to  authors  and 
inventors ;  and  cannot  be  extended  to  the  introducers  of  any  new 
works  or  inventions,  Thi^  has  been  thought  by  some  persons  of 
high  distiuction  to  be  a  defect  in  the  Constitution,^  Cut  per- 
hu|>s  the  policy  of  further  extending  the  right  is  questionable; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  restriction  has  not  hitherto  operated  as 
any  discouragement  of  science  or  the  arts.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  Congress  has  authority  to  decide  tlie  fact,  that  a  peraon 
is  an  author  or  inventor  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution^  so  as 
to  preclude  that  question  from  judicial  inquiry.  But,  at  all 
events,  such  a  construct it>n  ought  never  to  be  put  n]mn  the  terms 
of  any  general  act  in  favor  of  a  particular  inventor,  unless  it  be 
inevitable.* 

§  11 04,  It  has  been  Rujr^csted,  that  this  power  is  not  exclu- 
sive, but  concurrent  with  tlnit  of  the  States,  so,  always,  that  the 
acta  of  the  latter  do  not  contravene  the  acts  of  Congress.''  It 
has,  therefore,  been  asserted,  tliat  where  Congress  go  no  further 
than  to  secure  the  right  to  an  author  or  inventor,  the  State  may 
regulate  tlie  use  of  such  right,  or  restrain  it,  so  far  as  it  may 
deem  it  injurious  to  the  pul)lic.  Whether  this  V>c  so  or  not,  may 
be  matter  for  grave  inrpdry  whenever  the  question  shall  arise 
directly  in  judgment.  At  present  it  seems  wholly  unnecessarj 
to  discuss  it  theoretically.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  difficulty  in  afllirming,  that,  as  the  power  of  Con- 
gress extends  only  to  authors  and  inventors,  a  State  may  grant 


1  2  Kent's  C<»mm.  Lect.  36,  pp.  208,  29f>. 

^  Tlie  Fftlptalist,  Xo.  43,     See  ako  1  Tnok,  Black.  Comm.  A|>p.  26.'»,  266 ;  Ruwlo 

on  Const,  cli.  9,  pp.  105,  106.    See  Haiuilton's  Report  on  Mauufactures,  §  8,  p.  235,  &c 

*  liantilton'a  Rep.  on  Mjiiiufjictures,  §  8,  pji^  235,  236. 

*  Eviin*  V,  Fjitoii,  3  Wh^at  II  454,  r>13> 

^  1  Tuck.  Ukck*  Conmu  App.  205,  266 ;  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingen,  9  Johns.  R.  507. 
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an  exclusive  right  to  the  possessor  or  introducer  of  an  art  or  in- 
vention, who  does  not  claim  to  be  an  inventor,  but  has  merely 
introduced  it  from  abroad.^ 

§  1155.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  the  clause  is  not 
to  be  found ;  but  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  (among 
other  propositions),  whose  report  was  accepted,  and  gave  the 
clause  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  now  stands  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. ^  A  more  extensive  proposition  "to  establish  public  institu- 
tions, rewards,  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,"  was,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
made,  and  silently  abandoned.^ (a)  Congress  have  already,  by  a 
series  of  laws  on  this  subject,  provided  for  the  rights  of  authors 
and  inventors ;  and,  without  question,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
has  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  native  genius,  and  to  the 
solid  advancement  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

§  1156.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "  to  constitute  tribu- 
nals inferior  to  the  supreme  court."  This  clause  properly  be- 
longs to  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution;  and  will  come  in 
review  when  we  sun'ey  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  judi- 
cial department  It  will  therefore  be,  for  the  present,  passed 
over. 

*  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingen,  9  Johns.  R.  607 ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  28  [oh.  80]. 
«  Journal  of  Convention,  260,  827,  328,  329. 

•  Journal  of  Convention,  261. 

(a)  The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  not  be  presumed.     Blanchard  v.  Sprague, 

on  the  subject  of  patents  is  plenary.     Mc-  3  Sum,  635. 

Clurg  V.   Kingsland,  1  How.  202  ;   s.  c.  The  patent  laws  can  have  no  effect  in 

17  Pet  228.    It  may  make  special  grants  :  a  foreign    country;    and   the  use   upon 

Bloomer  v.  Stolley,  5  McLean,  158  ;  and  a  foreign  vessel,  in  an  American  port,  of 

siiecial  extensions  :  Blanchard's  Factory  an  improvement  patented  here  is  not  an 

r.  Warner,  1  Blatch.  258  ;  Evans  v.  Eaton,  infringement  of  the   patent,  provided  it 

Pet.  C.  C.  322.     It  may  give  its  grants  a  was  placed  upon  her  in  a  foreign  port, 

retrospective  effect   Blanchard  v.  Sprague,  and  was  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 

2  Story,    164  ;    McClurg   v.    Kingsland,  country  to  which  she  belongs.     Brown  v. 

supra.     But  the  intention  to  do  so  will  Duchesne,  2  Curt.  371,  and  19  How.  183. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


POWER  TO   PUNISH    PIRACIES   AND   FELONIEa 


§  1157.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  defiiio  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  higli  seaSj  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations." 

§  1158,  By  the  confederation,  the  sole  ond  exclusive  power 
was  given  to  Congress  "of  apjiointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  pira- 
cies and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas."  ^  But  there  was 
no  power  exjjressly  given  to  define  and  punish  jdracies  and  fel- 
onies.^ Congress,  however,  proceeded  to  pass  an  ordinanee  for 
the  erection  of  a  court  for  such  trials,  and  prescribed  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  upon  conviction  of  the  offence*  But  they  never 
undertook  to  define  what  piracies  or  felonies  were.  It  was  taken 
for  granted,  that  these  were  sufficiently  known  and  understood 
at  the  common  law;  and  that  resort  might,  in  all  such  cases,  be 
had  to  that  Taw,  as  the  reeogniTied  jurisprudence  of  the  Union.^ 

§  1159.  If  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  had  been  confined  to 
piracies,  there  would  not  have  been  any  necessity  of  conferring 
the  jjower  to  define  the  crime,  since  the  power  to  punish  would 
necesanrily  be  held  to  include  the  power  of  ascertaining  and  fix- 
ing the  definition  of  the  crime.  Indeed,  there  would  not  seem  to 
be  the  slightest  reason  to  define  the  crime  at  all;  for  piracy  is 
perfectly  well-known  and  understood  in  the  law  of  nations,  though 
it  is  often  found  defined  in  mere  municipal  codes. ^  By  the  law 
of  nations,  robbery  or  forcible  depredation  upon  the  sea,  animo 

1  Art.  9, 

*  Tlie  Fcdi>rnlist,  No.  42  ;  5  Wheat  R.  App.  16. 

■  SeeOnliTiaricefortrial  of  pimws  ami  felon ies*  5th  April,  1781  ;  7  Jottm.  Cong.  78, 

*  A  inotioii  was  made  m  Congress  to  ameiul  tbe  arlidc»  of  confederation,  by  in- 
serting in  lien  of  the  woiils  m  they  stand  in  the  instruinent,  the  following,  **  declar- 
ing what  acts  comniittt'd  on  the  high  was  shall  be  doeint'd  piracies  and  felonies." 
It  was  negntived  by  the  vote  of  nine  Stavtea  pgainnt  two.  The  r<»nsoni  j»roljably,  waa 
the  extreme  reluctance  of  Congress  to  admit  any  amendment  after  the  project  bnd 
been  submitted  to  the  States.  1  Secret  JoiimaU  of  Congress,  384,  June  25,  1778. 
Mr.  MarshftlVa  Speech,  5  Wheat.  R.  16,  Appx, 

*  The  Federalist,  No,  42  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  p.  107  j  2  Elliot's  Deb.  S89,  SSft 
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furandi^  is  piracy.  The  common  law,  too,  recognises  und  jjim- 
ishes  piracy  as  an  offence^  not  against  its  own  municipal  code, 
hut  as  an  oflFence  against  the  universal  law  of  nations;  a  pirate 
being  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.^  The  common  law, 
therefore,  deema  piracy  to  he  robbery  on  the  sea;  that  is,  the 
same  crime  which  it  denominates  robbery  when  committed  on 
land.^  And  if  Congress  had  simply  declared^  that  piracy  shuidd 
be  pimished  with  death,  the  crime  wmild  have  been  snHiciently 
defined*  Congress  may  as  well  define  by  using  a  term  of  a 
known  and  determinate  meaning,  as  by  an  express  enumeration 
of  all  the  particulars  inchided  in  that  term;  for  that  is  certain, 
which,  by  reference,  is  made  certain*  If  Congress  should  de- 
clare murder  a  felony,  noliody  would  doubt  what  was  intended 
by  murder.  And,  indeed,  if  Congress  should  proceed  to  declare, 
that  homicide  '*with  malice  aforethought''  should  be  deemed 
murder  and  a  felony,  there  would  still  be  the  same  necessity  of 
ascertaining,  from  the  common  law,  what  constituted  malice 
afoix'thought;  so  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  difficulties  or 
definitions;  for  each  successive  definition  might  involve  some 
terms  which  would  still  rerpiire  some  new  explanation.  But 
the  true  intent  of  the  Constitution  in  this  part,  was,  not  merely 
to  define  piracy,  as  known  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  to  enumer- 
ate what  crimes  in  the  national  code  should  Im  deemed  piracies. 
And  80  the  power  has  been  practically  expounded  by  Congress.^ 

§  1160.  But  the  power  is  not  merely  to  define  and  punish  pi- 
racies, hilt  fehnies^  and  offencen  against  the  law  of  nations;  and, 
on  this  account^  the  power  to  define,  as  well  as  to  punish,  is 
peculiarly  approjiriate.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  felony  is  a 
term  of  loose  signification,  even  in  the  common  law;  and  of  va- 
rious import  in  the  statute  law  of  England.'*  Mr.  Justice  Bhu*k- 
stone  says  that  felony,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  English 
law,  comprises  every  species  of  crime  which  occasioned,  at  com- 
mon law,  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods*     This  most  frequently 

J  4  Blnrk,  Comm.  71  to  73, 

*  Mr.  East  says,  "  The*  ofTence  of  pimcy,  by  the  common  kw^  consists  in  commit- 
ting thoftc  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon  the  Jii^b  seas,  whifh,  if  committe<l 
upon  land,  would  have  amouDttjd  to  felony  there.**  2  East,  P,  C.  7M.  In  giving 
thiti  definition  he  has  done  no  more  than  follow  the  kngnogc  of  fireceding  writers  ou 
the  common  kw.     4  Blnck.  Comm,  71  to  73. 

«  United  States  v.  Smith,  5  Wheat.  R.  153,  168  to  163, 

«  The  FiHlenaist,  No,  42  ;  2  EUiot'a  £>eb.  389,  890. 
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happens  in  those  crimes  for  which  a  capital  punishmeut  either 
is  or  was  liable  to  be  inflicted.  All  offences,  now  cajatal  by  the 
English  law,  arc  felunii-B;  but  theje  are  still  some  offences,  nut 
caj)itulj  which  are  yet  fehjnies  (aucli  as  suicide,  petty  larceny, 
and  homicide  by  chance-medley);^  that  is,  they  subject  the  com- 
mitter of  them  to  some  forfeiture,  either  of  lands  or  goods. ^ 
But  tlie  idea  of  capital  punishment  has  now  become  so  associatedj 
in  the  English  law,  with  the  idea  of  felony,  that  if  an  act  of  Par- 
liament makes  a  new  offence  felony,  the  law  implies  that  it  shall 
be  punished  with  death  as  well  as  with  forfeiture.^ 

§  llt5L  Lord  Coke  has  given  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  meaning  of  felony;  for  he  says,  **^z  vi  tenjiuu  »ufnljicat 
i^uotjliliet  tHipitale  enmai  fdleo  ammo  perpi'tratum  ;^^  (that  is,  it 
signifies  every  capital  offence  conimitted  with  a  felonious  in- 
tent); "in  which  sense  murder  is  said  to  be  done  per  felonlamy 
and  18  so  appropriated  l>y  law  as  that  feloHu-e  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed Ijy  any  other  word/- *  This  has  been  treated  as  a  fan- 
ciful derivation,  and  not  as  correct  as  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,    who  has  fuHowed  out  that  of  Pjjelman,^ 

§  1102,  But  whatever  may  he  the  true  import  of  the  word  "fel- 
ony "  at  the  common  law  with  reference  to  municipal  offences,  in 
relation  to  offences  on  the  high  seas  its  menning  is  necessarily 
somewhat  indeterminate ;  since  the  term  is  not  used  in  the  crim- 
innl  jurisprudence  of  the  admiralty  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
common  law.^  Lord  Coke  long  ago  stated^  that  a  pardon  of  fel- 
onies would  not  pardon  piracy,  for  **  jiiracy,  or  robbery  on  the  high 
seas,  was  no  felony  whereof  the  common  law  took  any  knowl- 
edge, &c. ;  but  was  only  punishable  by  the  civil  law,  &c.  ;  the  at- 
tainder by  which  law  wrought  no  forfeiture  of  lands  or  corrujition 
of  l)tood. '' ''  And  he  added,  that  the  statute  of  28  Henry  H,  eh.  15, 
which  created  the  high  commission  court,  for  the  trial  of  "all 
treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  murders,  and  confederacies,  com- 
mitted in  or  upon  the  high  sea,"  tfee*,  did  not  alter  tlic  ofteuce, 
or  make  the  offence  felony,  but  left  the  offence  as  it  was  before 
the  act,  viz.  felony  only  by  civil  law,^ 

1  Co.  Litt.  3nU  s  4  Black,  CoranL  &3  to  98. 

«  4  Black.  Conim»  P8     See  also  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  cli.  37  {Curwwd'a  edit.  cli.  7). 

•  Co,  Litt  3W1  ;  1  Hiiwk.  P  C.  th.  37. 

•  Set^  1  Curwooil  a  Hawk,  P.  C.  ch.  7,  note,  p.  71. 

«  LTnited  Stjites  p.  Smith,  5  Wlieat.  R  153,  159*  '  3  Imt  112, 

•  3  Inst.  112  i  Co.  LitL  391,  a. 
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§  1163.  Offences  against  the  law  of  nations  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant, and  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  said  to  be  completely  ascer- 
tained and  defined,  in  any  public  code  recognized  by  the  common 
consent  of  nations.  In  respect,  therefore,  as  well  to  felonies  on 
the  high  seas,  as  to  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  there  is 
a  peculiar  fitness  in  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  define,  as 
well  as  to  punish.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt,  that  this  consideration  had  very  great  weight  with  the 
convention,  in  producing  the  phraseology  of  the  clause.^  On 
either  subject  it  would  have  been  inconvenient,  if  not  impractica- 
ble, to  have"^ referred  to  the  codes  of  the  States  as  well  from  their 
imperfection  as  their  different  enumeration  of  the  offences.  Cer- 
tainty, as  well  as  uniformity,  required  that  the  power  to  define  and 
punish  should  reach  over  the  whole  of  these  classes  of  offences.^ 

§  1164.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "high  seas,"  within  the  intent 
of  this  clause,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  serious  doubt.  The 
phrase  embraces  not  only  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  are  out 
of  sight  of  land,  but  the  waters  on  the  sea-coast,  below  low-water 
mark,  whether  within  the  territorial  boundaries  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion or  of  a  domestic  State.  ^  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  hais  re- 
marked, that  the  main  sea  or  high  sea  begins  at  the  low-water 
mark.  But  between  the  high-water  and  the  low-water  mark, 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  the  common  law  and  the  admiralty 
have  divisum  imperium^  an  alternate  jurisdiction,  one  upon  the 
water,  when  it  is  full  sea,  the  other  upon  the  land,  when  it  is 
an  ebb.*  He  doubtless  here  refers  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  not  on  creeks  and  inlets.  Lord  Hale  says  that 
the  sea  is  either  that  which  lies  within  the  body  of  the  county  or 
without.  That  which  lies  without  the  body  of  a  county  is  called 
the  main  sea,  or  ocean.  ^  So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  States  of 
the  Union,  "  high  seas  "  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  part  of  the 
ocean  which  washes  the  sea-coast,  and  is  without  the  body  of 
any  county,  according  to  the  conmion  law ;  and,  so  far  as  regards 

I  United  States  v.  Smith,  5  Wheat.  R.  153,  159. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  42  ;  Sergeant  on  Const  ch.  28  (ch.  30)  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch. 
9,  p.  107. 

»  United  States  v.  Pirat««s,  5  Wheat  R.  184,  200,  204,  206  ;  United  States  v.  Wilt- 
berger,  5  Wheat  R.  76,  94. 

*  1  Black.  Coram.  110 ;  Constable's  case,  5  Co.  R.  106  ;  3  Inst  113 ;  2  EaijfsP.  G 
802,  803. 

»  Hale  in  Harg.  Law  Tracts,  ch.  4,  p.  10 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  423,  424. 
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foreign  nationa,  any  waters  on  their  sea-coast,  below  low-water 
HKirk,* 

§  11C5.  Upon  the  proprietj  of  granting  this  power  to  the  na- 
tioniil  government,  there  does  not  Beem  to  have  lieen  any  contro- 
versy ;  or,  if  any,  none  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  obvious,  that 
this  power  has  an  intimate  coinieetion  and  relation  with  tlie 
'  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  national  government  in 
peace  and  war,  arising  out  of  the  law  of  nations.  As  the  United 
States  arc  responsible  to  foreign  governments  for  all  violations  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  as  the  welfare  of  the  Union  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  our  citizens,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  Ctjngress  ought  to  possess  the  power  to  define  and  pxm- 
ish  all  such  ottenees,  which  may  interrupt  our  intercourse  and 
harmony  with,  and  our  duties  to  tliem,^ 

§  1166,  Whether  this  power,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  law  of 
nations,  is  an  exclusive  one,  has  been  doubted  by  a  learned  com- 
mentator.^ As,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  question  may  Ije 
deemed  for  most  purposes  to  be  a  mere  speculative  question,  it  is 
not  proposed  to  discuss  it^  since  it  may  be  better  reasoned  out 
when  it  shall   require  judicial  decision* 

§  1167,  The  clause,  as  it  was  originally  reported  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  Constitution,  was  in  suljstance,  though  not  in  lan- 
guage, as  it  now  stands.  It  was  subsequently  amended,  and,  in 
the  second  draft,  stood  in  its  present  terms."*  There  is,  however, 
in  the  sujijilement  to  the  Journal,  an  obscure  statement  of  a  ques- 
tion put,  to  strike  out  the  word  ^'punish,'*  seeming  to  refer  to 
this  clause,  which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  vote  of  six 
States  against  five.^  Yet  the  Constitution  itself  beai*3  testimony 
that  it  did  not  prevail, 

1  Sflc  Rawle  on  the  Const,  eli.  9,  p.  107  ;  Serguant  on  the  Const,  ch,  28  [cli,  30]  ;  1 
Kent's  Conim.  UkL  17,  p.  342,  &c.  ;  Unital  Stfttea  v.  Gmsh,  5  Maaoii'a  It,  290. 
^  Soo  1  Tuck.  Black,  CoTnm.  App,  268,  209  ;  Rawle  on  Const  cb.  9,  p.  108. 

*  Uawh  on  Const,  ck  9,  p.  108. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  257  to  259,  357. 
^  Jomnal  of  Coiiveution,  3/5,  37d, 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  POWER  TO  DECLARE  WAR  AND  MAKE  CAPTURES. 

§  1168.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  to  "  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water. " 

§  1169.  A  similar  exclusive  power  was  given  to  Congress  by 
the  confederation.^  That  such  a  power  ought  to  exist  in  the  na- 
tional government,  no  one  will  deny,  who  believes  that  it  ought 
to  have  any  powers  whatsoever,  either  for  offence  or  defence,  for 
the  common  good,  or  for  the  common  protection.  It  is,  therefore, 
wholly  superfluous  to  reason  out  the  propriety  of  granting  the 
power.*  It  is  self-evident,  unless  the  national  government  is  to 
be  a  mere  mockery  and  shadow.  The  power  could  not  be  left 
without  extreme  mischief,  if  not  absolute  ruin,  to  the  separate 
authority  of  the  several  States ;  for  then  it  would  be  at  tlie  op- 
tion of  any  one  to  involve  the  whole  in  the  calamities  and  bur- 
dens of  warfare.^  In  the  general  government  it  is  safe,  because 
there  it  can  be  declared  only  by  the  majority  of  the  States. 

§  1170.  The  only  practical  question  upon  this  subject  would 
seem  to  be,  to  what  department  of  the  national  government  it 
would  be  most  wise  and  safe  to  confide  this  high  prerogative, 
emphatically  called  the  last  resort  of  sovereigns,  ultima  ratio 
regum.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
crown;*  and  in  other  countries,  it  is  usually,  if  not  universally, 
confided  to  the  executive  department.  It  might  by  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  confided  to  the  executive,  or  to  the  senate,  or  to 
both  conjointly. 

§  1171.  In  the  plan  offered  by  an  eminent  statesman  in  the 
convention,  it  was  proposed,  that  the  senate  should  have  the 

»  Art.  9  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  41. 
«  See  The  Federalist,  Nos.  23,  41. 
»  1  Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271. 
«  1  Black.  Comm.  257,  258. 
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sole  power  of  declaring  war.^  T\\e  reasona  wlncli  may  be  urged 
in  favor  of  siieli  an  arrangement  are,  that  the  senate  would  he  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  States,  of  great  weight,  sagacity, 
and  experienr-e,  and  that  being  a  small  and  select  body,  prump- 
titudc  of  action,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  lirnmcss,  would,  as  they 
ought,  accompany  the  possession  of  the  power,  Liugc  bodies 
necessarily  move  slowly;  and  where  the  co-operation  of  different 
bodies  is  required,  the  retardation  of  any  measuiT  must  be  pro« 
portionally  increased.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation  this 
may  be  no  inconvenience.  But  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  prerog- 
ative as  declaring  war,  despatchj  secrecy,  and  vigor  arc  often  in- 
dispensalde,  and  always  useful  towards  success^  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  urged  in  reply,  that  the  power  of  declaring  war 
is  not  only  the  highest  sovereign  prerogative,  but  that  it  is,  in 
its  o^vn  nature  and  effects,  so  critical  and  calamitous,  that  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  deliberation,  and  the  successive  review  of  all 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  War,  in  its  best  estate,  never  fails 
to  impose  upon  the  people  the  most  burdensome  taxes,  and  per* 
sonal  sufferings.  It  is  always  injurious,  and  sometimes  subver- 
sive of  the  great  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
interests.  Nay,  it  always  involves  the  prosperity,  and  not  un- 
frcquently  the  existence,  of  a  nation.  It  is  sometimes  fatal  to 
public  liberty  itself,  by  introducing  a  spirit  of  military  glory, 
which  is  ready  to  follow  wherever  a  succesaful  commander  will 
lead;  and  in  a  republic,  whose  institutions  are  essentially  founded 
on  the  basis  of  peace,  there  is  infinite  danger  that  war  will  find 
it  both  imbecile  in  defence,  and  eager  for  contest.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  re]jublics  has  but  too  fatally  proved,  that  they  are  too 
ambitious  of  military  fame  and  conquest,  and  too  easily  devoted 
to  the  views  of  deniagogues,  who  flatter  their  pride,  and  betray 
their  interests.  It  should  therefore  be  difficult  in  a  republic  to 
declare  war;  but  not  to  make  peace.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  are  to  lay  the  taxes  to  support  a  war,  and  therefore  have 
a  right  to  be  consulted  aa  to  its  propriety  and  necessity.  The 
executive  is  to  carry  it  on,  and  therefore  should  be  consulted  as 
to  its  time,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  making  it  effective.  The 
co-operation  of  all  the  branches  of  the  legislative  power  ought, 
upon  principle,  to  be  required  in  this  the  highest  act  of  legisla- 
tion, as  it  is  in  all  others.     Indeed,  there  might  be  a  propriety 

1  Mr.  HamiUon'ii  Pktip  Jounwl  of  Convention,  p,  131* 
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even  in  enforcing  still  greater  restrictions,  as  by  requiring  a 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses.^ 

§  1172.  This  reasoning  appears  to  have  had  great  weight  with 
the  convention,  and  to  have  decided  its  choice.  Its  judgment 
has  hitherto  obtained  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  country.* 

§  1173.  In  the  convention,  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  was  given  merely  "  to  make  war. "  It  was  subse- 
quently, and  not  without  some  struggle,  altered  to  its  present 
form.^  It  was  proposed  to  add  the  power  "to  make  peace;"  but 
this  was  unanimously  rejected;*  upon  the  plain  ground,  that  it 
more  properly  belonged  to  the  treaty-making  power.  The  expe- 
rience of  Congress,  under  the  confederation,  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  vesting  the  treaty-making  power  in  a  large  legis- 
lative body,  was  too  deeply  felt  to  justify  the  hazard  of  another 
experiment.^ 

§  1174.  The  power  to  declare  war  may  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, not  only  by  authorizing  general  hostilities,  in  which  case 
the  general  laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation ;  or  by  partial  hos- 
tilities, in  which  case  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  they  actually 
apply  to  our  situation,  are  to  be  obser\'ed.^  The  former  course 
was  resorted  to  in  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  in  which 
Congress  enacted,  "  that  war  be,  and  hereby  is  declared  to  exist, 
between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  dependencies  thereof,  and  the  United  States  of  America  and 
their  territories. "' (a)  The  latter  course  was  pursued  in  the 
qualified  war  of  1798  with  France,  which  was  regulated  by  divers 
acts  of  Congress,  and  of  course  was  confined  to  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  those  acts.® 

1  Several  of  the  States  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  this  effect. 
But  it  was  never  adopted  by  a  majority.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271,  272,  374. 
Under  the  confederation,  the  assent  of  nine  States  was  necessary  to  a  declaration  of 
war  (Art.  9). 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  269  to  272  ;  Rawle  on  the  Const,  ch.  9,  p.  109. 

«  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  258,  259,  327,  328.  *  Id.  259. 

*  The  Fe<leralist,  No.  64.  See  also  Rawle  on  the  Const,  ch.  9,  p.  110  ;  North  Amer. 
Rev.  Oct.  1827,  p.  263. 

•  Talbot  V.  Seeman,  1  Cranch's  R  1,  28  ;  Bas  v.  Tingey,  4  Dall.  37. 
7  Act  of  1812,  ch.  102. 

'  Kawle  on  the  Const,  ch.  9.  p.  109  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  28  [i.-h.  30]  ;  Bas  v, 
Tingey,  4  Dall.  R.  37. 

{o)  So  in  the  case  of  the  war  of  1846  acts  of  hostility,  and  the  declamtion  of 
with  Mexico,  Congress  took  the  ground  war  assumed  that  war  already  existed  by 
that  certain  acts  of  that   republic  were      the  act  of  Mexico. 
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§  1175.  The  power  to  declare  war  would  of  itself  carry  the 
incidental  power  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  ruleH  euueeriiiag  captures.  It  is  most  probablej  that  an 
extreme  solicitude  to  follow  out  the  powei"fl  enumemtcd  in  the 
confederation  occasioned  the  introduction  of  these  clauses  into 
the  ConstitutioiL  In  the  former  inatrument,  where  all  powers, 
not  expreaslt/  delegatedj  were  prohibited,  this  enumeration  was 
peculiarly  appropriate.  But  in  the  latter,  where  incidental  pow- 
ers were  expressly  contemplated,  and  provided  for,  the  same 
necessity  did  not  exist.  As  has  been  already  remarked  in  an- 
other place,  and  will  abundantly  appear  from  the  remaining  aux- 
iliary clauses  to  the  power  to  declare  war^  the  Constitution 
abounds  with  pleonasms  and  repetitions,  sometimes  introduced 
from  caution,  sometimes  from  inattentionj  and  sometimes  from 
the  imperfections  of  language.* 

§  1170,  But  the  express  power  "to  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal"  may  not  have  been  thought  wholly  imnecessary,  be- 
cause it  is  often  a  measure  of  peace,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a 
resort  to  war*  Thus,  individuals  of  a  nation  sometimes  suffer 
from  the  depredations  of  foreign  potentates,  and  yet  it  may  not 
be  deemed  either  expedient  or  necessary  to  redress  such  griev- 
ances by  a  general  declaration  of  war.  Under  such  circum- 
stances,  the  law  of  nations  authorizes  the  sovereign  of  the  injured 
individual  to  grant  him  this  mode  of  redress,  whenever  justice  is 
denied  to  him  by  the  State  to  which  the  party  who  has  done  the 
injury  belongs,  In  this  case,  the  Icttem  of  maripie  and  reprisal 
(words  used  as  synonymous,  the  latter,  "reprisal,"  signifying  a 
taking  in  return,  the  former,  *' letters  of  manpie,"  the  passing 
the  frontiers  in  order  to  such  taking)  contain  an  authority  to 
seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of  the  offending  State^ 
wherever  they  may  l»e  found,  until  satisfaction  is  made  for  the 
injury,^  This  power  of  rei>risal  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  dictate 
almost  of  nature  itself,  and  is  nearly  related  to,  and  plainly  de* 
rived  from,  that  of  making  war.  It  is  only  an  incomplete  state 
of  hostilities,  and  often  ultimately  leads  to  a  formal  denunciation 
of  war,  if  the  injury  is  unredressed  or  extensive  in  its  operations.^ 

1  See  Mr.  MfttU»on*8  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell.  18th  Sept.  1828. 

a  1  Blflck.  Cmim.  258,  2.59. 

8  1  Blnek.  Connn.  258,  259  ;  Byukeralioek  on  War.  cb.  24,  p.  182,  by  Duponceau  ; 
YiiUij,  Traite  dea  pnaes,  pju  223,  821 ;  1  Tuck.  Black*  Comm.  App.  271  ;  4  Elliot's 
Deb.  251. 
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§  1177.  The  power  to  declare  war  is  exclusive  in  Congress; 
and,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  the  States  are  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  it,  unless  in  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof.  It  includes  the  exercise  of  all  the  ordinary 
rights  of  belligerents;  and  Congress  may,  therefore,  pass  suit- 
able laws  to  enforce  them.  They  may  authorize  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy,  within  or  without 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  confiscation  of  debts 
due  to  the  enemy,  (a)  But,  until  laws  have  been  passed  upon 
these  subjects,  no  private  citizens  can  enforce  any  such  rights, 
and  the  judiciary  is  incapable  of  giving  them  any  legitimate 
operation.  1 

§  1178.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  raise  and  support 
armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  two  years. " 

§  1179.  The  power  to  raise  armies  is  an  indispensable  inci- 
dent to  the  power  to  declare  war ;  and  the  latter  would  be  liter- 
ally brutum  fulmen  without  the  former, —  a  means  of  mischief 
without  a  power  of  defence.  ^  Under  the  confederation.  Congress 
possessed  no  power  whatsoever  to  raise  armies,  but  only  "to 
agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions 
upon  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants  in  such  State;"  which  requisitions  were  to  be 
binding;  and  thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  State  were  to  ap- 
point the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and 
equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 

1  Brown  v.  United  States,  8  Cranch's  R.  1. 
a  4  EUiofs  Deb.  220,  221. 

(a)  In  case  of  a  rebellion  against  its  captor.     Miller  o.  United  States,  11  Wall, 

authority,  the  Unite<l  States  sustains  the  268  ;  Tyler  i;.  Defrees,  11  Wall.  331.    See 

double   character  of  a  belligerent  and  a  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Hoar  in 

sovereign,   and  has  the  rights  of  both.  Weaver's  Case,   4   Am.   Law   Rev.  170 ; 

The  Amy  Warwick,  2  Sprague,  123;  Prize  Wilson's  Case,  4   Court  of  Claims  Rep. 

case.s  2  Black,  673 ;  The  Grape  Shot,  9  559 ;    Williams   v.   Wickerman,   44   Mo. 

Wall.   132  ;  Miller  v.   United  States,   11  484  ;  Knoefel  v.  Williams,  30  Ind.  1. 
Wall.   268.     And  the  power  to  declare  The  limitations  u|)on  the  powers  of  the 

war  involves  the  power  to  prosecute  it  by  military    authorities    within    the    States 

all  means  and  in  any  manner  in  which  where  the  operation  of  the  laws  is  unob* 

war  may  be  legitimately  prosecuted.     It  structed  and  courts   are   o])en,  are   very 

thernfore  includes  the  right  to  seize  and  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  Ex  jmrte  Milli- 

confiscate    all    property  of   the    enemy,  gan,  4  Wall.  2  ;  Ex  parte  Field,  5  Blatch. 

and  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  will  of  the  63. 
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States.'  The  exjiorience  of  the  whole  country,  during  the  revo- 
hitioimry  war,  uBtablished,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  states- 
man, the  ntter  inadequacy  and  impropriety  of  this  system  of 
requisition.  It  was  equally  at  war  with  econom}^  efliciency, 
and  safety. 2  It  gave  birth  to  a  competition  between  the  States, 
which  created  a  kind  of  auction  of  raem  In  order  to  furnish  the 
quot;is  reijiiired  of  them,  they  outbid  each  other,  till  bounties 
grew  to  an  enormous  and  insupportable  size.  On  this  account 
many  pei^ons  procrastinated  their  enlistment^  or  enlisted  only 
for  short  periods.  Hence  there  were  but  slow  and  scanty  levies 
of  men  in  the  most  critical  emergencies  of  our  affaira;  short 
enlistments,  at  an  un}mralkded  expense ;  and  continual  fluctua- 
tions in  the  troops,  ruinous  to  their  discipline,  and  subjecting 
the  public  safety  frequently  to  the  perilous  crisis  of  a  disbanded 
army.  HencCj  also,  arose  those  oppressive  expedients  for  raising 
men,  which  were  occasionally  practised,  and  wliich  nothing  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  could  have  induced  the  peo]ile  to  en- 
dnic.^  The  burden  was  also  \ery  unequally  distributed.  The 
States  near  the  seat  of  war,  influenced  by  motives  of  self-preser- 
vation, made  efforts  to  furnish  their  quotas,  which  even  exceeded 
their  abilities;  while  those  at  a  distance  were  exceedingly  remiss 
in  their  exertions.  In  short,  the  army  was  frequently  conijiosed 
of  three  bodies  of  men:  firsts  raw  recruits;  secondly,  ])erson8 
who  were  just  about  completing  their  term  of  service;  and 
thirdly,  of  persons  who  had  served  out  half  their  term,  and  were 
qtiietly  waiting  for  its  determination.  Under  such  circumstances^ 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  its  military  operations  were  tardy,  irreg- 
ular, and  often  unsiiceessful,  but  that  it  was  ever  able  to  make 
headway  at  all  against  an  enemy,  possessing  a  fine  establish- 
ment, welt  appointed,  well  armed,  w*ell  clothed,  and  well  paid.* 
The  appointment,  too,  by  the  States  of  all  regimental  oiheers, 


1  Art.  9  ;  Art.  7. 

*  1  American  Miiseiun,  270,  273,  283;  6  Marsliaira  Life  of  Wastington,  App. 
iiotu  1. 

'  The  Feileralist,  Koa.  22,  23.  The  difliculties  coniiectiid  with  this  suhjeot  will 
appi'ar  still  more  atriking  in  n  pmcttcal  view,  from  the  iMttera  of  General  WaMbiogtOH, 
anil  other  ]wblic  docnmenta  at  the  ]>enod.  See  5  Marnhftlfs  Life  of  Washington,  ch, 
3,  pt>,  125.  I2fi  :  di,  5.  pp.  212  to  220  ;  ch.  6.  pp,  238  to  248,  See  6  Jonronls  of  Con- 
grpjw  in  1780,  jmsmm ;  Circular  Letter  of  CoDgreas,  in  May,  1779  ;  6  Jour,  of  Congreaa, 
224to23L 

♦  The  Federalkt,  Kos.  22,  23. 
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had  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  harmony  and  subordination,  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  military  life. 

§  1180.  There  is  great  wisdom  and  propriety  in  relieving  the 
government  from  the  ponderous  and  unwieldy  machinery  of  the 
requisitions  and  appointments  under  the  confederation.  The  pres- 
,  ent  system  of  the  Union  is  general  and  direct,  and  capable  of  a 
imiform  organization  and  action.  It  is  essential  to  the  common 
defence,  that  the  national  government  should  possess  the  power 
to  raise  armies,  build  and  equip  fleets,  prescribe  rules  for  the 
government  of  both,  direct  their  operations,  and  provide  for  their 
support.^ 

§  1181.  The  clause,  as  originally  reported,  was  "to  raise  ar- 
mies ; "  and  subsequently  it  was,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee, 
amended,  so  as  to  stand  in  its  present  form ;  and,  as  amended, 
it  seems  to  have  encountered  no  opposition  in  the  convention.^ 
It  was,  however,  afterwards  assailed  in  the  State  conventions, 
and  before  the  people,  with  incredible  zeal  and  pertinacity,  as 
dangerous  to  liberty  and  subversive  of  the  State  governments. 
Objections  were  made  against  the  general  and  indefinite  power 
to  raise  armies,  not  limiting  the  number  of  troops;  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  them  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

§  1182.  It  was  said,  that  Congress,  having  an  unlimited  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  might,  if  in  their  opinion  the  general 
welfare  required  it,  keep  large  armies  constantly  on  foot,  and 
thus  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
control  on  Congress,  as  to  numbers,  stations,  or  government  of 
them.  They  may  billet  them  on  the  people  at  pleasure.  Such 
an  unlimited  authority  is  most  dangerous,  and  in  its  principles 
despotic ;  for  being  unbounded,  it  must  lead  to  despotism.  We 
shall,  therefore,  live  under  a  government  of  military  force. ^ 
In  respect  to  times  of  peace,  it  was  suggested,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  having  a  standing  army,  which  had  always  been 
held,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  fatal  to  public  rights  and 
political  freedom.* 

§  1183.  To  these  suggestions  it  was  replied  with  equal  force 
and  truth,  that  to  be  of  any  value,  the  power  must  be  unlimited. 

1  The  Federalist.  No.  23  :  2  Elliot's  Debates,  92,  98. 
>  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  327,  328. 
»  2  Elliot's  Debates,  285,  286,  307,  308,  430. 
*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  307,  308,  430. 
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It  18  impossible  to  foresee  or  define  the  extent  and  variety  of 
national  exigencies,  and  the  correspondent  extent  and  variety 
of  the  national  means  necessary  to  satisfy  them.  The  power 
must  be  coextensive  with  all  possible  eombinations  of  circiim- 
Btances,  and  imder  the  direction  of  the  councils  intrusted  with 
the  common  defence.  To  deny  this  would  he.  to  deny  the  nicans^ 
and  yet  ret|uire  the  end.  These  mustj  therefore,  be  unlimited 
in  every  matter  essential  to  its  efficacy,  that  is,  in  the  formation, 
dii'ection,  and  su|»port  uf  the  national  forces.*  This  was  not 
doul>ted  imder  the  confederation;  though  the  mode  adopted  to 
carry  it  into  effect  was  utterly  inaderpiate  and  illusory. ^  There 
could  be  no  real  danger  from  the  exercise  of  the  power.  It  was 
not  here  as  in  England^  where  the  executive  possessed  the  power 
to  raise  armies  at  pleasure;  which  power,  so  far  as  respected 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  it  became  necessary  to  pro\ide 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  1G88,  should  not  lie  exercised  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.^  Here  the  power  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  legislative  body,  to  the  representatives  of  the  States 
and  of  the  people  of  the  States.  And  to  suppose  it  will  not  be 
safe  in  their  hands  is  to  suppose  that  no  powers  of  government, 
adapted  to  national  exigencies,  can  ever  be  safe  in  any  political 
body.*  Besides,  the  power  is  limited  by  the  necessity,  as  will 
be  seen,  of  biennial  appropriations.^  The  objection,  too,  is  the 
more  strange,  because  there  are  but  two  constitutions  of  the 
thirteen  States,  which  attempt  in  any  manner  to  limit  the  power; 
and  these  arc  rather  cautions  for  times  of  peace,  than  prohibi- 
tions,® The  confederation  itself  contains  no  prohibition  or  lim- 
itation of  the  powcrJ  Indeed,  in  regard  to  times  of  war,  it 
seems  utterly  preposterous  to  impose  any  limitations  upon  the 
power;  since  it  is  obvious  that  emergencies  may  arise,  which 
would  require  the  most  various  and  independent  exercises  of  it. 
The  country  would  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  losing  both  its  lib- 
erty and  its  sovereignty,  from  its  dread  of  investing  the  public 
councils  with  the  power  of  defending  it  It  would  be  more  will- 
ing to  submit  to  foreign  conquest  than  to  domestic  rule. 


1  The  Federalist,  No,  23  ;  2  Elliofa  Debntea,  92,  93,  438. 

«  2  ElH(»t*s  Debate*,  438.  <  1  Blnr-k.  Conim.  262,  418. 

*  The  FederaUst,  Nos.  23,  26»  «  The  FederalLat,  Nos.  24,  26. 

»  The  Feilemlist,  No.  24,  and  note ;  U.  No  26. 

7  The  Federalist,  No.  24  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  438. 
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§  1184.  But  in  times  of  peace  the  power  may  be  at  least 
equally  important,  though  not  so  often  required  to  be  put  in  full 
exercise.  The  United  States  are  snrroiinded  by  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  potent  foreign  governments,  whose  maritime 
power  may  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  annoyance  and  mis- 
chief and  invasion.  To  guard  ourselves  against  evils  of  this 
sorts,  it  is  indispensable  for  us  to  have  proper  forts  and  garrisons, 
stationed  at  the  weak  points,  to  overawe  or  check  incursions. 
Besides,  it  will  be  equally  important  to  protect  our  frontier's 
against  the  Indians,  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  due  submission 
and  control^  The  garrisons  can  be  furnished  only  by  occasional 
detachments  of  militia,  or  by  regular  troops  in  pay  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  first  would  be  impracticable,  or  extremely  incon- 
venient, if  not  positively  pernicious.  The  militia  would  not,  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  submit  to  be  dragged  from  their  occupa- 
tions and  families  to  perform  such  a  disagreeable  duty.  And 
if  they  would,  the  increased  expenses  of  a  frequent  rotation  in 
the  service,  the  loss  of  time  and  labor,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ordinary  employments  of  lifCj  would  make  it  an  extremely 
ineligible  scheme  of  military  power.  The  true  and  proper  re- 
course should,  therefore,  be  a  permanent,  but  small  standing 
army  for  such  purposes.'*  And  it  would  only  be,  when  our  neigh- 
bors should  greatly  increase  their  military  force,  that  prudence 
and  a  due  regard  to  our  own  safety  would  require  any  augmenta- 
tion of  our  own.^  It  would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  to  throw  upon 
the  Stat-es  the  defence  of  their  own  frontiers,  either  against  the 
Indians,  or  against  foreign  foes.  The  Vjurden  would  often  be  dis- 
proportionate to  their  means,  and  the  benefit  would  often  be 
largely  shared  by  the  neighboring  States.  The  common  defence 
should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  common  treasury*  The  exist- 
ence of  a  federal  government,  and  at  the  same  time  of  military 
establishments  under  State  authority,  are  not  less  at  variance 
with  each  other,  than  a  due  supply  of  the  federal  treasury  and 
the  system  of  quotas  and  requisitions."* 

§  1185*  It  is  important  also  to  consider,  that  the  surest  means 
of  avoiding  war  is  to  be  prepared  for  it  in  peace.  If  a  prohibi- 
tion should  be  imposed  upon  the  United  States  against  raising 

1  TBe  FedermlUt,  Noa.  24.  25  ;  2  Elliott's  Debatea,  29%  208. 
«  The  Fedemliiit.  No.  24  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  292,  293. 
«  The  FL-ilendist,  Noa.  24,  41.  *  Id.  No.  25* 
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armies  in  time  of  peace,  it  would  present  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle to  the  woclil  of  a  nation  incii|>aeituted  by  a  Constitution  of 
its  uwn  choice  from  jireparing  for  defence  before  an  actual  inva- 
Bion.  As  fornml  declarations  of  war  are  in  modern  times  often 
neglected,  and  are  never  necessary,  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
within  our  territories  w^ould  be  required,  before  the  government 
would  be  warranted  to  begin  levies  of  men  for  the  protection  of 
the  State.  The  blow  must  be  received,  before  any  attempts 
could  be  made  to  ward  it  off,  or  to  return  it  Such  a  conr-se 
of  conduct  would  at  all  times  invite  aggression  and  insult;  and 
enable  a  formidable  rival  or  secret  enemy  to  seize  upon  the  coun- 
try, as  a  defenceless  prey,  or  to  drain  its  resources  by  a  levy  of 
eontribntious,  at  once  irresistible  and  ruinous.^  It  would  be 
in  vaiu  to  look  to  the  militia  for  an  adequate  defence  under  such 
circumstances.  This  reliance  came  very  near  losing  us  our  in- 
dependence, and  was  the  occasion  of  the  useless  expenditure  of 
many  millions.  The  history  of  other  countries,  and  onr  past 
experience,  admonish  us,  that  a  regidar  force,  well  disciplined 
and  well  supplied,  is  the  cheapest,  and  the  only  effectual  lueims 
of  resisting  the  inroads  of  a  well  disciplined  foreign  army.^  In 
short,  under  such  circumstances  the  Constitution  must  be  either 
violated  (as  it  in  fact  was  by  the  States  under  the  confederation),^ 
or  our  lil>ertirs  must  be  |)laccd  in  extreme  jeopardy.  Too  much 
precaution  often  leads  to  as  many  difficulties  as  too  much  confi- 
dence. How  could  a  readiness  for  war  in  time  of  peace  be  safely 
prohibited,  unless  we  could  in  like  manner  prohibit  the  prepara- 
tions and  establishments  of  every  hostile  nation  ?  The  means  of 
security  can  be  only  regulated  by  the  meaus  and  the  danger  of 
attack.  They  will,  in  fact,  ever  be  determined  by  these  rules, 
and  no  other.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  oppose  constitutional  bar- 
riers to  the  impulse  of  self-preservation.'* 

§  1186.,  But  the  dangers  from  abroad  arc  not  alone  those  whii  h 
arc  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  structure  of  the  national  govern- 
ment Cases  mny  occur,  and  indeed  are  contemidatcd  by  the 
Constitution  Itself  to  occur,  in  whieli  military  force  may  be  in- 
dispensable to  enforce  the  laws,  or  to  suppress  domestic  insurrec- 
tions.    Where  the  resistance  is  confined  to  a  few  insurgents,  the 


I  The  FtHleraBst.  No.  25  ;  2  Elliot's  Delmtes,  92,  93. 

«  Tlif  FMeralist,  Xtw.  25,  41. 

*  The  Ft'dt-raliHl,  No.  41  ;  3  Elliot's  Debutes,  805. 
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suppression  may  be  ordinarily  and  safely  confided  to  the  militia. 
But  whei-e  it  is  extensive,  and  especially  if  it  should  pervade  one 
or  more  States,  it  may  become  important  and  even  necessary  to 
employ  regular  troops,  as  at  once  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
economical  force. ^  Without  the  power  to  employ  such  a  force  in 
time  of  peace  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  plain  that  the  govern- 
ment might  be  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  the  combina- 
tions of  a  single  faction.* 

§  1187.  The  danger  of  an  undue  exercise  of  the  power  is  purely 
imaginary.  It  can  never  be  exerted,  but  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  States ;  and  it  must  be  safe  there,  or  there 
can  be  no  safety  at  all  in  any  republican  form  of  government.® 
Our  notions,  indeed,  of  the  dangers  of  standing  armies,  in  time 
of  peace,  are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  principles  and 
examples  of  our  English  ancestors.  In  England,  the  king  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  raising  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  according 
to  his  own  good  pleasure.  And  this  prerogative  was  justly  es- 
teemed dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  Upon  the  revolution 
of  1688,  Parliament  wisely  insisted  upon  a  bill  of  rights,  which 
should  furnish  an  adequate  security  for  the  future.  But  how 
was  this  done  ?  Not  by  prohibiting  standing  armies  altogether 
in  time  of  peace;  but^  as  has  been  already  seen,  by  prohibiting 
them  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,^  This  is  the  very  prop- 
osition contained  in  the  Constitution;  for  Congress  can  alone 
raise  armies;  and  may  jmt  them  down,  whenever  they  choose. 

§  1188.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  standing  armies  may  prove 
dangerous  to  the  State.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  want  of 
them  may  also  prove  dangerous  to  the  Stato.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  ?  The  true  coui*se  is  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  the 
power,  not  to  withhold  it.*  This  the  Constitution  has  attempted 
to  do  by  providing,  that  "no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years."  Thus,  unless  the 
necessary  supplies  are  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
every  two  years,  the  whole  establishment  must  fall.  Congress 
may,  indeed,  by  an  act  for  this  purpose,  disband  a  standing  army 
at  any  time;  or  vote  the  supj)lies  only  for  one  year,  or  for  a 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  26,  28. 

«  2  EUiot's  Debates,  »2,  03.  »  The  Federalist,  Nos.  23,  26,  2a 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  26 ;  1  Black.  Comin.  413. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  41  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  93,  308,  809. 
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shorter  period.  But  the  Constitution  is  imperative^  that  in>  ap- 
propriiifion  shall  prospectively  reach  beyond  the  Ijicunial  period. 
fcjQ  that  there  would  seem  to  be  every  liunian  security  against  the 
possible  abuse  of  the  power,  ^ 

§  1189.  But,  here  again  it  was  objected,  that  the  executive 
might  keep  up  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  notwithstanding 
no  supplies  should  be  vuted.  But  liow  can  this  pussibly  be  done  ? 
The  army  cannot  go  without  supplies;  it  may  be  disbanded  at 
the  j>leasurc  of  the  h^gislature;  and  it  would  be  aljsulutcly  im- 
possible for  any  President,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  to 
keep  uji  a  standing  army  in  terrorem  populL^ 

§  1190.  It  was  also  asked,  why  an  a|»propriaiion  sliould  not 
be  annually  made,  instead  of  biennially,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
British  Parliament. ^  The  answer  is,  that  Congress  may  in  their 
pleasure  limit  the  appro|jriatiou  to  a  single  year;  but  exigeueieB 
may  arise,  in  which,  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  of  the  public 
service  and  the  pressure  of  war,  a  biennial  ajipropriation  might 
be  far  more  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  indi8i>en8able.  Cases 
may  be  supposed,  in  which  it  mi*rht  be  impracticable  for  Con- 
gress, in  conBequence  of  public  calamitieSj  to  meet  annually  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  But  the  supposed  example  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliument  proves  nothing.  That  body  is  not  reslrinued  by 
any  constitutional  provision  from  voting  8n|i|dies  for  a  stand iug 
army  for  an  unlimitc^d  j>eriod.  It  is  the  mere  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion,  to  make  an  annual 
vote  of  supplies.  Surely,  if  there  is  no  danger  in  coufidiug  an 
imlimited  power  of  this  nature  to  a  body  chosen  for  seven  years, 
there  can  be  none  in  confiding  a  limited  power  to  an  American 
Congress,  chosen  for  two  years,* 

§  1191,  In  some  of  the  State  conventions  an  amendment  was 
proposed,  requiring,  that  no  standing  army  or  regular  forces  be 
kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  except  for  tlie  necessary  protection  and 
defence  of  forts,  arsenals,  and  diJck-yardH,  without  the  consent 
of  twO'thirda  of  both  houses  of  Congress.^  But  it  w^as  silently 
Buffered  to  die  away  with  the  jealousies  of  the  day.     Tlie  practi- 

1  The  FeileraUst,  Nos.  26,  41.  ^  The  Fttleralisf,  No.  26. 

«  1  Ttitk.  Bliick,  Comiu.  A[*[\  272  ;  1  Black.  Coiiim.  414,  415. 

*  The  Fe*I»*mlist,  No.  41. 

'  1  Tuck.  Bhwk*  Conmi.  Af>|v  271»  272»  S75>t  An  attempt  was  also  mode  in  tho 
ctinptntioii  to  insf^it  a  clftust\  limit ing  the  uiuiibrT  of  the  nnny  in  time  of  peace  to  ft 
number  J  but  it  waa  negatived.     Journal  of  Convention,  p.  262. 
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cal  course  of  the  guvernment  on  this  head  has  allayed  all  fears 
of  the  people,  and  fully  justified  the  opiuions  of  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution*  It  is  remarkable,  that  scarcely  any  power  of 
the  national  government  was  at  the  time  more  strongly  assailed 
by  appeals  to  piipular  prejudices,  or  vindicated  with  more  full 
and  masculine  disenssion*  The  Federalist  gave  it  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion,  as  one  of  the  critical  points  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.* In  the  present  times  the  subject  attracts  no  notice,  and 
would  scarcely  furnish  a  topic  even  for  |K;pnIar  declamation. 
Ever  since  the  Constitution  was  put  into  operation.  Congress 
have  restrained  their  afjprupriations  to  the  current  year;  and 
thus  practically  shown  tlie  visionary  nature  of  these  objeeticms, 

§  1192.  Congress  in  1798,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  France, 
authorized  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  any  companies 
of  volunteers  who  should  associate  themselves  for  the  service, 
and  should  be  armed,  clothed,  and  e([uipped  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  to  comuiissiun  their  officers,^  This  exercise  of  power 
was  complained  of  at  the  time,  as  a  virtual  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  States  in  regard  to  the  militia; 
and  as  such,  it  met  with  the  disapprobation  of  a  learned  com- 
mentator.^ His  opinion  does  not^  however,  seem  since  to  have 
received  the  deliberate  assent  of  the  nation.  During  the  lat<* 
war  with  Great  Britain,  laws  were  repeatedly  ijassed  authorizing 
the  acceptance  of  volunteer  cor[is  of  the  militia,  under  their 
own  officers;  and  eventually  the  President  was  authorized,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  commission  officers  for  such  volun- 
teer corps.  These  laws  exhibit  the  decided  change  of  the  public 
opinion  on  this  subject;  and  they  deserve  more  attention,  since 
the  measures  w^ere  promoted  and  approved  under  the  auspices  of 
the  very  party  w^hich  had  inculcated  an  opposite  oiuuion,*  It  is 
proper  to  i*emark,  that  the  Federalist  maintained,  that  the  dis- 
ciplining and  effective  organization  of  the  whole  militia  would 
be  impracticable;   that  the   attention  of  the  government  ought 

>  The  Federalist,  Nos.  24  to  29. 

«  Act  of  28th  of  May,  1798,  ch.  64  ;  Act  of  23d  of  June,  1798,  cK  74  ;  Act  of  2d  of 
March,  1799,  eh.  187. 

*  1  Tack,  Bltu-k.  Comm,  A  pp.  273,  274.  329,  330,  See  &\hq  VirginU  RtifOTt  and 
R«si>lutioiis,  9th  of  Junuoiy.  1800,  pp.  53  to  56- 

<  i^e  Act  of  8th  of  Fek  1812,  eh.  2*2  ;  Act  of  flth  of  Jnly,  1812,  ch.  138  ;  Act  of 
24th  of  Teh,  1814,  ch.  75  ;  A.t  of  80th  of  Mflreh,  18H,  cb,  96  ;  Act  of  27th  of  Jan. 
1815,  ch.  178.     See  also  Act  of  2ltli  of  Feb.  X807»  cb.  70. 
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particularly  to  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  select  cor]i9  of 
moderate  size,  unoii  such  principles  as  would  really  lit  tlieni  for 
service  in  case  of  need;  and  that  such  select  corps  would  consti- 
tute the  best  Bubstitiitc  fur  a  large  stamling  army,  and  the  most 
formidable  cheek  upon  any  undue  military  powers,^^  since  it 
would  be  composed  of  citizens  well  disciplined  and  well  in- 
structed in  their  jights  and  duties.^  (a) 

1  The  Federalist,  No,  29. 


(a)  Nearth«c!«wof  the  Warof  1812, 
the  St^crtftary  of  War  made  ml  elaborate 
rejMDrt  recommending  conscription  as  a 
mcaijs  of  re<!niitiiig  thu  iiutioual  armicij. 
This  waa  strongly  protested  against  iii 
aumii  quurters  us  uncotistitational  (see 
Dwi^ht's  History  of  Uie  Hartronl  Cou- 
vi!iition,  351* ),  suid  the  recomiiieiRlrtlion 
wsis  not  adopted.  During  thtj  late  civil 
war.  however,  conscription  l>ecame  a  ne- 
cessity, and  was  carried  out  not  only  hy 
the  govertinient  bnt  also  by  the  ioanrpeots 
under  conatilutional  provisions  like  those 
of  tbo  UnioM.  The  right  to  do  this  was 
but  feebly  eontei?ted,  and  indeed  cannot 
bt."  seriously  ^loubteiL 

It  ia  reumrkable  that  during  the  civil 
war  but  few  nuestionsj  respecting  the  war 
power  were  passed  ij|>on  by  the  cionrls. 
Some  extravagant  claims  were  pnt  forth 
on  Whalf  of  this  power  by  thforisti*^  as  if 
whtre  war  existed,  Constitution  and  laws 
alike  were  to  give  way,  and  the  military 
authority  to  be*  supreme  and  unlimited, 
Uiidoubtt'dly  the  war  j>ower  is  great  and 
terrible,  and  thrro  is  no  calamity  to  tbe 
country  or  its  institutions  —  even  to  tbe 
dismcmbci-raent  of  the  former,  or  the  over* 
throw  of  tbe  latter  —  timt  niigbt  not  by 
pos^iibility  result  from  an  exerL'i»€^  of  the 
|K*wer  to  din^lare  war  ami  make  peace.  In 
a  great  and  desperate  struggle  for  eicist- 
*!noi?,  the  law  of  necessity  may  become 
tbe  alusohite  rukr,  and  private  and  public 
righti*  may  alike  give  way  Ijefon?  it.  But 
these  are  what  Mr.  Walpole  onre  called  tbe 
**nev€r^to-be-ex|iect4sd-oocnsionM,"  *'  nev^r 
to  be  thought  of  but  when  an  utter  sub- 
version of  tbe  laws  of  the  realm  threateus 


tbfi  whole  frame  of  tbe  Constitution,  and 
no  redress  can  otherwise  be  hujx'd  for/* 
The  people  have  never  delegated  to  any 
dciHirtmcnt  of  the  government,  or  to  any 
oflicer,  civil  or  uiilitary,  tbe  authoiity  to 
subvert  the  laws,  or  put  aside  the  Cuusti- 
tution,  citber  temporarily  or  pennaneutly  ; 
and  whoever  finds  liitn&elf  templed  to  do 
eithi'r,  woidd  do  well  to  ponder  the  woid* 
of  Gov*  Wuj.  Livingston  :  *Mf  any  ne- 
cessity demands  any  measures  contrarj'  to 
tbe  law,  I  hope  those  measures  will  be 
executed  by  oificeis  who  never  kavi  been 
.niCiirn  lo  ad  agrtoibfif  to  it." 

In  Ktjmrie  Milli^in,  4  WiilL  118,  Mr, 
Justice  Diivis,  speaking  for  the  majority 
of  the  court,  denied  that  military-  com  mis* 
Bions  could  be  emiiowered  to  try  citizcna 
not  in  miliUir)'  service  for  treasonable  acts 
or  conspiracies  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try wheix'  the  courts  were  ojicn  and  Ibo 
laws  unobstmcted.  Thb  iKiint  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  copy  his  reumrka  at  some 
hngtli. 

"The  controlling  question  in  the  case 
is  this  :  Upon  the/frds  stated  in  Jlillignn'a 
petition,  and  the  exhibits  filed,  !iad  the 
militar)'  commission  mentioned  in  itjuns- 
dkfion  legally  to  try  and  seuteni'e  him  T 
Millignn,  not  a  resident  of  one  of  the  re- 
bellious States,  or  a  ]iirisoiier  of  war,  but 
a  citizen  of  Indiana  for  twenty  years  past, 
and  never  in  the  military  or  naval  service, 
is,  while  at  home,  arrested  by  tbe  ndlitary 
power  of  the  United  Statc^Sj  iinprisoued, 
and  on  certain  crindnal  cliarges  ]irefcrped 
against  him,  tried,  r  on  vie  lech  Oiud  sen- 
teneed  to  Ik*  bunged  by  a  mllittiry  com- 
mission, orgauized  under  the  din?ctioii  of 
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§  1193.    The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy." 


the  military  commander  of  the  military 
district  of  Indiana. .  Had  this  tribunal 
the  legal  power  and  authority  to  try  and 
punish  this  man  ? 

•*  No  graver  question  was  ever  consid- 
ered by  this  court,  nor  one  which  more 
nearly  concerns  the  rights  of  the  whole 
people  ;  for  it  is  the  birthright  of  every 
American  citizen  when  chai^ged  with  crime 
to  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  law. 
The  power  of  punishment  is  alone  through 
the  means  which  the  laws  have  provided 
for  that  puriwse,  and  if  they  are  ineffec- 
tual, there  is  an  immunity  from  punish- 
ment, no  matter  how  great  an  ofTeiider 
the  individual  may  be,  or  how  much  his 
crimes  may  have  shocked  the  sense  of 
justice  of  the  country,  or  endangered  its 
safety.  By  the  protection  of  the  law, 
human  rights  are  secured  ;  withdraw  that 
protection,  and  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
wicked  rulers,  or  the  clamor  of  an  excited 
people.  If  there  was  law  to  justify  this 
military  trial,  it  is  not  our  province  to 
interfere  ;  if  there  was  not,  it  is  our  duty 
to  declare  the  nullity  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. The  decision  of  this  question 
does  not  dej^end  on  argument  or  judicial 
precedents,  numerous  and  highly  illustra* 
tive  as  they  are.  These  precedents  inform 
us  of  the  extent  of  the  struggle  to  preserve 
liberty,  an«i  to  relieve  those  in  civil  life 
from  military  trials.  The  founders  of  our 
government  were  familiar  with  the  history 
of  that  struggle,  and  securetl  in  a  written 
Constitution  ever}-  right  which  the  people 
had  wrested  from  power  during  a  contest 
of  ages.  By  that  Constitution  and  the 
laws  authorized  by  it  this  question  must 
be  determined.  The  provisions  of  that  in- 
strument on  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  are  too  plain  and  direct  to  leave 
room  for  misconstruction  or  doubt  of  their 
true  meaning.  Those  applicable  to  this 
case  are  found  in  that  clause  of  the  origi- 
nal Constitution  which  says  :  that  *  the 
trial  of  all  crimes  except  in  case  of  im- 
peachments shall  be  by  jury ; '  and  in 


the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles  of  the 
amendments.    The  fourth  proclaims  the 
right  to  be  secure  in  person  and  effects 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  ; 
and  directs  that  a  judicial  warrant  shall 
not  issue  '  without  proof  of  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation.'     The 
fifth  declares  that  '  No  |)erson  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other  in- 
famous crime  unless  on  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.*     And  the  sixth  guarantees  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  such  manner 
and  with  such  regulations  that  with  up« 
right  judges,  impartial  juries,  and  an  able 
bar,  the  innocent  will  be  saved  and  the 
guilty  punished.     It  is  in  these  words  : 
'  In  all  criminal  trials  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  si)eedy  and  publio 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  tha  wit- 
nesses against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process    for    obtaining  witnesses  in    his 
favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defence.*     These  securities  for 
pereonal  liberty  thus  embodied,  were  such 
as  wisdom   and   experience   had   demon- 
strated to  bo  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  those  accused  of  crime.     And  so  strong 
was  the  sense  of  the  country  of  their  im- 
portance, and  so  jealous  were  the  people 
that  these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  be 
denied  them  by  implication,   that  when 
the  original   Constitution   was    proposed 
for  adoption  it  encountered  s<^vere  opjK)- 
sition  ;   and  but   for  the   l)elief  that   it 
would  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace  them, 
it  would  never  have  been  ratified. 

**  Time  has  prove<l  the  discernment  of 
our  ancestors ;  for  even  these  provisions, 
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§  1194,    Under    the    coafedcration, 
power  *'to  build  and  equip  a  navy. "  * 


Congress    possessed    the 
Tlie  same  language  was 


ex[jr«ij4»e>d  In  such  pkiti  Euglbh  words 
tlmt  it  would  sefciu  Uie  ingeuuity  of  iuhu 
could  not  evade  them^  &ve  naw^  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  seventy  yeans,  smigbt 
to  he  avoided.  Thoue  great  and  guod 
men  foresaw  that  troubluna  times  would 
tLTisCf  whtjn  rulers  and  people  would  be- 
come restive  under  restraint,  and  seek  by 
ahaq>  and  decisive  me^surea  to  accorn* 
pliiih  ends  deemed  just  and  proi>er  ;  and 
that  the  princifilen  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty iviiuld  be  in  peril,  nnlei>a  establiiihed 
by  irrepealable  law.  The  histoij  of  tho 
world  had  taught  them  that  what  wan 
done  in  tho  past  mijk^ht  be  attempted 
in  the  future*  The  Constitutiou  of  the 
Uoited  Stiteft  is  a  law  for  rulers  and 
[>eot)le,  equally  in  war  and  in  peaee,  and 
covers  with  the  shield  of  its  protection 
all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstaijceij.  No  dwtrine  invulving 
more  pernicious  consefpiences  wnm  ever 
invpntetl  by  the  wit  nf  man,  tlian  that  any 
of  its  provisions  can  be  susi>endetl  during 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  government. 
Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy 
or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of  necessity 
on  which  it  is  ba^d  ia  false  ;  for  the  gov- 
ernment  within  the  Constitution,  has  all 
the  ]iowers  granted  to  it  which  9T6  nec««- 
aary  to  preserve  it,s  existence,  aa  had  been 
lin["pily  proved  by  the  result  of  the  great 
effort  to  throw  off  itA  just  authority* 

"  Have  any  of  the  Kghts  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  been  violated  in  the  case 
of  Milligan  ;  and,  if  so,  what  are  they  T 

"Every  trial  involves  the  exercise  of 
judicial  power  ;  and  frtmn  what  source  did 
the  military  commission  that  tried  him 
derive  their  authority  ?  Certxioly  no  part 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  country  was 
confeiTetl  on  them  ;  because  the  Constjtu- 
tion  expressly  vesta  it  '  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  onlain 
iind  establish,"  and  it  ia  not  pretended 


that  the  commission  was  a  court  ordained 
and  established  by  Congress.  They  tatu 
not  justify  on  the  mandate  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  because  he  is  controlled  by  bw*, 
and  has  bis  approprist«  sphere  of  duty, 
which  is  to  execute,  not  to  make  tho 
laws  ;  and  there  is  no  unwritttui  criminal 
cotle  to  which  resort  can  be  had  as  a 
source  of  Jurisdiction. 

*•  But  it  is  said  that  the  juriwlictioii  is 
complete  under  the  *  laws  and  usages  of 
war/ 

**  It  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  in- 
quire what  those  laws  and  usages  are, 
whence  they  originated,  where  found,  and 
on  whom  they  o|)erate  ;  they  can  tiever  be 
applied  to  citizens  in  Stiites  which  have 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  government, 
and  where  the  courts  are  open  and  their 
prot.etis  unol*truct4jd.  This  court  has 
judicial  knowledge  that  in  Indiana  the 
federal  authority  was  always  unopi»osed  j 
and  its  courts  always  ofn^n  to  hear  crimi- 
nal accusations  and  redness  grievances  ; 
and  no  ti^ige  of  war  could  sj^nction  a 
military  trial  there  for  any  offence  what- 
ever of  a  citizen  in  civil  life,  in  nowise 
connectetl  with  the  military  service.  Con- 
gress could  grant  no  such  ^Miwer ;  and,  to 
the  honor  of  our  national  ledshiture  be  it 
said,  it  has  never  been  provoked  by  the 
state  of  the  country  even  to  attempt  its 
exercise*  One  of  the  plainest  constitu- 
tional provisions  was,  there foi-e,  infringed 
when  Milligan  was  tried  by  a  court  not 
ordained  and  established  by  Congreaa, 
and  not  conifoscd  of  jutigca  appointed 
during  good  Ijehavior. 

**  Why  was  he  not  delivered  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Indiana  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law  f  No  reason  of 
nece-ssity  could  lie  nrgt-d  agninst  it  j  be- 
cause Congress  had  dechireil  penalties 
against  the  offences  charged,  proviiled  for 
their  punishment,  and  dirt*ctcd  that  court 
to  hear  and  determine  them.     And  soon 


1  Art.  a 
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adopted    in  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution*  and  it  was 
amended  by  substituting  the  present  words,  apparently  without 


after  thb  militajy  tribunal  was  end^,  the 
Circuit  Court  met,  {neJiLeiibly  tranaacttHl 
its  business,  and  adjourned.  It  needed 
no  bayon«t3  to  protect  it,  and  re(|iiircd 
no  miytary  aid  to  execute  its  judgnienta. 
It  was  held  in  a  St&t«  eminently  distin- 
guished for  tmttiotism,  by  judges  coiU' 
misaioued  durinjj  the  rebellion,  wlio  were 
pit) vided  with  juries,  nprigbt,  intelligent, 
and  lelected  by  a  marshal  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  government  had  no 
right  to  conclude  that  Milliyaii,  if  i^ilty, 
would  not  receive  in  tliat  court  nieritetl 
punishment ;  for  its  records  disclose  that 
it  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  trial  of 
similar  offencea,  and  was  ncTer  interrupted 
in  its  •dniinistnitiou  of  criminal  ju^ntice. 
If  it  woii  dangerous,  in  the  distnicted 
condition  of  alfaira,  to  leave  Milligan 
unrest  mined  of  hia  liWrty^  bet:ause  he 
*  conspired  agninst  the  goveitirnent,  af* 
forded  aid  ami  comfort  to  reliela,  and 
inciteil  the  pi-ople  to  insurrection,'  the 
M(9said,  arrest  him,  confine  him  closely, 
render  him  powerle^  to  do  further  mis* 
chief,  and  then  pr"e*ent  his  case  to  the 
gruud  jury  of  the  district  with  proofa  of 
his  guilt,  and,  if  indicted,  try  him  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law*  If 
this  had  been  doqe,  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  vindicated,  the  law  of 
1863  enforced,  and  the  »i'curities  for  f»er- 
•oual  liberty  preserved  and  defeiided. 

**  Another  guarantee  of  freeiioni  was 
broken  when  Millif^an  wa.s  denied  a  trial 
by  jury.  The  great  minds  of  the  country 
liAVe  differed  on  the  correct  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  various  provisions  of  the 
feilenl  CouHtitution  ;  and  judicial  deci- 
aioti  liaj  often  been  invoked  to  settle  their 
true  meaning  ;  but  until  recently  no  one 
ever  doubtenl  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
JTirj'  was  fortified  in  the  organic  law  against 
the  power  of  attack.  It  is  now  assailed  ; 
but  if  tde«ui  can  be  expressed  in  words, 
I  Bnd  language  hnx  any  meaning,  thht  riqht 
^— one  of  the  most  valued  in  a  free  coun- 


try —  is  preservetl  to  every  one  araused  of 
crime  who  i«  not  attacbt^d  to  the  army  or 
navy,  or  militia  in  actual  service.  The 
sixth  amendment  aJlinns,  that  *in  all 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  imi*artial  jury,'  language  broad 
enough  to  embrace  all  jK^rsoiH  and  cased  ; 
but  the  fifth,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
an  indictment,  or  prtiseiitment,  before  any 
one  can  be  held  to  answer  for  high  crimes, 
•  ejcctpts  cases  arising  in  the  lanrl  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  wlien  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ; ' 
and  the  framersof  the  Constitution  doubt' 
less  meant  to  limit  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  the  sixth  amendment  to  those  per* 
flons  who  were  subject  to  indictment  or 
presentment  in  the  fifth. 

**Tbe  discipline  necessary  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  ami  navy  required 
other  and  swifter  modes  of  crial  than  are 
furnished  by  the  €oninmn-hiw  courts  j  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution.  Congress  has  <leckrcd 
the  kinds  of  trial,  and  the  niauner  in 
which  they  shall  be  conducted,  for  of- 
fences cominittcti  wbilo  the  jmrty  is  in 
naval  or  military  service,  Eveiyone  con- 
nected with  these  hnincbes  of  the  public 
service  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction 
which  Congres,^  bus  cn^ateil  for  their 
government,  and,  while  thus  serving, 
surrenders  bis  right  to  be  tried  by  the 
civil  couits.  AU  o/hfur  pfA%iiM,  citizens 
of  States  where  the  courts  are  open,  if 
charged  with  crime,  are  guaranteed  the 
inestimabbj  privilege  of  trial  by  jury. 
This  privilege  is  a  vital  principle,  under- 
lying the  whole  administrntkm  of  crimi- 
mi!  justice  ;  it  is  nnt  held  by  suflcrance, 
and  cannot  be  frittered  away  on  any  pb'a 
of  State  or  politic-al  necessity.  When 
peace  pn^vaila,  and  tb©  authority  of  the 
government  ia  undisputed,  there  h  no 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  Hafee:n«nTH  of 
liberty  ;  for  the  ordinary  modes  of  trial 
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oljjectionj  as  more  broad  and  appropriate.*     In  the  convention, 
the  propriety  of  granting  the  power  seems  not  to  have  been  ques- 

are  never  ntglected,  uud  uo  oue  wUbes      deiHJtuleiit   of  ami   superior   to  the   civil 

power, '  ^  tliti  attempt  to  do  whicli  by 
the  kiug  of  Great  RrituiD  waa  drrrueJ  by 
our  fathers  sueli  an  offence,  tbnl  tbey  as- 
Bigned  it  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  cau^sea 
wliicli  imijelled  tlieoi  to  deehtre  their  in- 
de^Hjndt-^iice.  Civil  lilierty  and  tliia  kind 
of  martial  law  cannot  endure  together  ; 
tbe  antagonism  is  ineeoncilabk  ;  and  in 
the  conflict  one  or  the  other  muMt  perish. 

**Tbisnatmn,  as  experience  busjiruved, 
cannot  alwiiys  remain  at  peaei\  and  has 
no  right  to  expect  ibat  it  will  ahvnys  bave 
wise  and  humane  rulers,  sixitt^icly  at- 
tacbed  to  the  prinei^)les  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. AVicked  men,  nnibitious  of  jKiwer, 
witli  hatred  of  lil>erty  and  contempt  of 
liiw,  may  fdl  the  phiee  once  ocenpiiiil  by 
Washington  ajid  Lincoln,  and  if  this 
right  ia  conceded,  and  the  calamities  of 
war  again  l^fall  ub,  Ih^jt  dangei-s  of  human 
liberty  are  frightful  to  contemplate-  If 
our  fatberg  had  failed  to  provide  for  just 
such  ft  contingency,  they  would  have  been 
false  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  They 
knew  —  the  history  of  the  world  told  tliem 
—  the  nation  tbry  were  founding,  bo  its 
existence  short  or  long,  would  1j<?  involved 
in  war,  how  often  or  how  longcontinued 
human  foresight  eould  not  tell ;  and  that 
unlimited  power,  wherever  lodgi-d  at  suth 
a  time,  was  especially  haznrdous  to  fire- 
men. For  this,  and  other  e<|Ufllly  weighty 
reasons,  they  secured  the  inheritance  tliey 
had  fought  U>  maintain^  by  incorporating 
in  ti  written  Constitution  thw  safeguards 
winch  tima  bad  proved  were  eis*iential  to 
its  preservation*  Not  one  of  the4*e  safe- 
guards can  the  T resident*  or  Congress,  or 
the  Judiciary  di.stui  b,  except  the  one  con- 
ceming  the  writ  of  habais  corpus. 

**  It  is  eaai'Htiid  tn  the  safety  of  every 
government  that,  in  fl  great  crlnh,  like 
the  one  we  have  just  pftssetl  thrnngh, 
thero  should  bo  a  power  some  where  of 
susfiending  the  writ  of  fuibeas  mr  tw.     In 


it  otlicrwiae  ;  but  if  society  ia  disturbed 
by  civil  t'ommotinn,  —  if  the  jiassions  of 
men  are  aroused^  and  the  restraints  of 
law  weakened,  if  not  disregarded,  —  these 
Bttfeguardfl  need  and  should  receive  the 
watchful  care  of  those  entniated  with 
the  guanlianship  of  th&  Constitution  and 
laws.  In  no  othiit  way  v&n  we  transmit 
to  posterity  unimjiaired  the  ble&&LMgs  of 
liberty,  consecrated  hy  the  aacrificea  of 
the  revolution. 

**  It  is  L'lttimcd  tliat  martial  law  covers 
with  its  broatl  mantle  the  j*roceedings  of 
this  military  eommissioiit  The  |n-oiK3si- 
tion  is  this  that  in  ft  time  of  war  the 
commander  of  an  armed  fofeo  (if  in  hiu 
opinion  the  exigeneieif  of  the  country  de- 
mand it,  of  which  he  is  to  judge)  has  the 
jxjwcr  within  the  lines  of  his  nnlitary  dis- 
trict to  8U?.i»i'nd  all  civil  rights  ami  their 
remedies,  and  subject  citizens  as  well  as 
soldiers  to  the  rule  of  hk  wiH  ;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  this  lawful  autboiity  can- 
not be  njstrained,  except  by  his  superior 
officer  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"If  this  position  h  sound  to  the 
©xtent  clrdmed,  then  when  war  exists, 
foreign  or  domestici  and  the  country  is 
sulHliviiled  into  military  de[>;irtments  for 
mere  convenienf.e,  the  commander  of  one 
of  them  can,  if  he  ctiooses,  within  his 
limits,  on  the  plea  of  necesmty,  with  the 
ap[»roval  of  the  executive,  sulistitute  mil- 
itary force  for  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
laws,  and  punLsh  all  persons,  aa  ha  thinks 
right  and  proper,  without  fixed  or  certain 
niles. 

•*The  statement  of  this  proiK>sition 
shows  its  ini|^«]irtance,  for,  if  true,  rt-pub- 
lican  government  is  a  failun*,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  libtrty  regulated  hy  law.  Mar- 
tial law  established  on  such  a  basis  de- 
stroys every  guarantee  of  the  Constitntion, 
and  effpctually  renders   *  the  military  in- 


I 


1  Journ,  of  CoDvention,  221,  262. 
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tioned.     But  it  was  assailed  in  the  State  conventions  as  danger- 
ous.   It  was  said,  that  commerce  and  navigation  are  the  principal 


every  war  there  are  men  of  previously 
good  character,  wicked  enough  to  counsel 
their  fellow-citizens  to  resist  the  measures 
deemed  necessary  by  a  good  government 
to  sustain  its  just  authority  and  overthrow 
its  enemies  ;  and  their  influence  may  lead 
to  dangerous  combinations.  In  the  emer* 
gency  of  the  times,  an  immediate  public 
investigation  according  to  law  may  not 
be  possible  ;  and  yet  the  peril  to  the 
country  may  be  too  imminent  to  suflfer 
such  persons  to  go  at  large.  Un(|uestion- 
ably,  there  is  then  an  exigency  which  de- 
mands that  the  government,  if  it  should 
see  fit  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discre- 
tion to  make  arrests,  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  produce  the  persons  arrested  in 
answer  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
Constitution  goes  no  further.  It  does 
not  say,  after  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
denied  a  citizen,  that  he  shall  be  tried 
otherwise  than  by  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law;  if  it  had  intended  this  result, 
it  was  easy  by  the  use  of  direct  words  to 
have  accomplished  it  The  illustrious 
men  who  framed  that  instrument  were 
guarding  the  foundations  of  civil  liberty 
against  the  abuses  of  unlimited  power; 
they  were  full  of  wisdom,  and  the  lessons 
of  history  informed  them  that  a  trial  by 
an  established  court,  assisted  by  an  im- 
partial jury,  was  the  only  sure  way  of 
protecting  the  citizen  against  oppression 
and  wrong.  Knowing  this,  they  limited 
the  suspension  to  one  great  right,  and  left 
the  rest  inviolable.  But,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  safety  of  the  country  in  time  of 
war  demands  that  this  broad  claim  for 
martial  law  shall  be  sustained.  If  this 
were  true,  it  could  be  well  said  that  a 
country,  preserved  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
the  cardinal  principles  of  liberty,  is  not 
worth  the  cost  of  preservation.  Happily, 
it  is  not  so. 

**  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  a  question  of  the  power  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  when  war  exists  in  a  com- 


munity, and  the  courts  and  civil  authori- 
ties are  overthrown.  Nor  is  it  a  question 
what  rule  a  military  commander,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  can  impose  on  States 
in  rebellion,  to  cripple  their  resources  and 
quell  the  insurrection.  The  jurisdiction 
claimed  is  much  more  extensive.  The 
necessities  of  the  sen'ice,  during  the  late 
rebellion,  required  that  the  loyal  States 
should  be  placed  within  the  limits  of  cer- 
tain military  districts,  and  commanders 
appointed  in  them  ;  and,  it  is  urged,  that 
this,  in  a  military  sense,  constituted  them 
the  theatre  of  military  operations  ;  and, 
as  in  this  case,  Indiana  had  been  and 
was  again  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  enemy,  the  occasion  was  furnished  to 
establish  martial  law.  The  conclusion 
does  not  follow  from  the  premises.  If 
armies  were  collected  in  Indiana,  they 
were  to  be  employed  in  another  locality, 
where  the  laws  were  obstructed  and  the 
national  authority  disputed.  On  her  soil 
there  was  no  hostile  foot ;  if  once  invaded, 
that  invasion  was  at  an  end,  and  with  it 
all  pretext  for  martial  law.  Martial  law 
cannot  arise  from  a  threatened  invasion. 
The  necessity  must  be  actual  and  pres- 
ent ;  the  invasion  real,  such  as  effectually 
closes  the  courts  and  deposes  the  civil 
administration. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  sn/eti/  of 
the  country  required  martial  law  in  Indi- 
ana. If  any  of  her  citizens  were  plotting 
treason,  the  power  of  arrest  could  secure 
them  imtil  the  government  was  pnq)ared 
for  their  trial,  when  the  courts  were  open 
and  ready  to  try  them.  It  was  as  easy  to 
protect  witnesses  before  a  civil  as  a  mili- 
tant tribunal  ;  and  as  there  could  be  no 
wish  to  convict,  except  on  sufficient  legal 
evidence,  surely  an  ordained  and  estab- 
lished court  was  better  able  to  judge  of 
this  than  a  military  tribunal  comi>ospd 
of  gentlemen  not  trained  to  the  profession 
of  the  law. 

**  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said 
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Bources  of  the  wealth  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe;  and  if 
we  engaged  in  commerce,  we  should  soon  become  their  rivals. 


on  this  suljiect,  that  there  are  occasions 
when  martini  rule  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied. If,  in  foreiffti  invasion  df  civil 
war,  the  courts  are  actually  closed^  and  it 
is  imposaible  to  administer  criminal  jua- 
tice  according  to  law,  thrnj  on  the  theatre 
of  Active  military  oj»erationa,  wh«re  war 
really  prevails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  fur- 
nish a  substitute  for  thi?  civil  iiuthonty, 
thui  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  uafety  of 
th«  army  and  society  ^  and  aa  no  power  la 
left  but  Ibe  military,  it  is  allowed  to  gov- 
ern by  niartiiil  rule  until  the  laws  can 
have  their  free  course. 

**  As  neceusity  creates  the  rule,  so  it 
limits  its  duration;  for  if  this  govemmynt 
is  continued  after  the  courts  are  rein- 
stated, it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power. 
Martial  rule  can  never  exist  where  the 
courts  are  open  and  m  the  proper  nnd  un- 
obstructed exercise  of  their  juris4liction* 
It  is  also  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual 
war.  Because,  during  the  late  reWllion 
it  could  have  been  enforced  in  Virginia, 
where  the  nntional  authority  waa  over- 
turned and  the  courts  driven  oat,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  sliould  obtain  in  In- 
dian a,  where  that  authority  w*a3  never 
disputed,  and  justice  waa  always  admiQ* 
istered.  And  so  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
invasion,  martial  rule  may  become  a  ne- 
cessity in  one  State,  when,  in  another,  it 
would  h«  *niere  lawless  violenoe.' 

*'We  are  not  without  precedents  in 
English  and  American  history  illustrat- 
ing our  views  of  this  question  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  make  particular  refer- 
ence to  them, 

**  From  the  first  year  of  tha  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  when  the  Parliament 
of  England  reversed  the  attainder  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  because  he  could  have 
been  tried  by  the  courts  of  the  realm, 
and  declared,  '  that  in  time  of  peace  no 
man  ought  to  be  adjudged  to  death  for 
treason  or  any  other  offence  without  lieing 
arraigned  and  held  to  answer,  and  that 


regularly  when  the  king's  courts  are  open 
it  is  time  of  peaca  in  jud^ifment  of  law/ 
down  to  the  present  day,  martial  law,  as 
claimed  in  this  case,  haw  Ix'en  condemned 
by  all  rc^i^ec table  English  jurists  as 
contmi^  to  the  fundamentsil  laws  of  the 
latidj  and  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

**  During  the  present  century,  an  iu- 
structive  delwite  on  this  subject  occurred 
in  Parliament,  occasioned  by  the  trial  and 
conviction  by  court-martial,  at  Demerara, 
of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  a  mipjiiouary  to 
the  negroes,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  aid- 
ing  and  nlwitiog  a  formidable  rebi'llioij  in 
that  colony.  Those  eminent  statesmen, 
Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, partici|iatcd  in  that  del:Mite,  and 
denouncetl  the  trial  as  illegal  ;  because  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  courts  of  law  in 
Deraeram  could  not  try  o (Fences,  and  that 
*  when  the  laws  can  act,  every  othnr  mmle 
of  punishing  supposed  crimes  is  itself  an 
enormous  crime.* 

**So  sensitive  were  our  revolutionary 
fathers  on  this  subject,  although  Boston 
was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege  when  Gen. 
Gage  issued  his  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  they  spoke  of  it  as  '  an  attempt  to 
BUpersede  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
and  instead  thereof  to  publish  and  order 
the  use  of  martial  law/  The  Virginia 
Assembly  also  denounced  a  similar  meas- 
nre  on  the  part  of  Governor  Dunmore  as 
*an  assumed  power,  which  the  king  him- 
self cannot  exercise  ;  because  it  annuls  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  introduces  the  most 
execrable  of  all  systems,  martial  law.* 

**  Tn  some  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  war  of  1812  our  office ra  mode  arbi- 
tmry  arreats,  and,  hj  military  tribunals, 
tried  citizens  who  were  not  in  the  military 
serviee.  These  arrests  and  trials,  when 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  courts,  were 
uniformly  condemned  as  illegal.  The 
cases  of  Smith  v.  Shaw,  12  Johns.  257, 
and  McGonnell  v,  Hampden,  Id.  234,  aro 
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A  navy  would  soon  be  thonght  indispensable  to  protect  it.     But 
the  attempt  on  our  part  to  provide  a  navy  would  provoke  these 


Oloatrations  which  we  cite,  not  only  for 
the  prin'i|iles  thuy  iJetemiine,  but  on  iic- 
count  of  the  distinguished  juriista  con- 
cerned in  the  decisionst  on©  of  whom  for 
many  yeiira  occupied  a  seat  on  tliis  bench. 
•*Jt  is  contended  that  Luther  v.  Bor- 
den*  decided  by  this  court,  ta  nn  authority 
for  the  claim  of  martial  law  ndv^auced  in 
this  case.  The  decision  \a  mi&appi'e* 
jiended.  That  ca^  grew  out  of  the  at- 
tempt in  Rhoile  Island  to  suprsede  the 
old  colonial  government  by  a  revolution- 
ary proceeding.  Ehcxle  island  until  tbat 
period  h«d  no  other  form  of  local  govern- 
ment than  the  charter  grantiHl  by  King 
Charles  II,,  in  1663  ;  and  as  that  limited 
the  right  of  suffnige,  and  did  not  provide 
for  its  own  amendtn^nt,  many  citizens  be- 
came  dissatisfied,  because  the  legislative 
wonld  not  afford  the  relief  in  their  power  ; 
snd,  without  the  authority  of  law  fomii*d 
a  new  and  itidepi*ndent  Con»titutiou,  and 
proceeded  to  assert  ita  authority  by  force 
of  arms.  The  old  government  resisted 
thia  ;  and  aa  the  rebellion  was  formidable, 
ciilled  out  tiie  militia  to  aubdtie  it,  and 
passed  an  act  declaring  martial  law.  Bor- 
den, in  the  railitaiy  service  of  the  old  gov* 
emment,  broke  *ip4m  the  house  of  Luther, 
who  supjjorted  the  ww,  in  onler  to  ar* 
Test  him.  Luther  brought  suit  against 
Borden  ;  and  the  f|aestion  wag  whether, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  tho 
State,  Borden  was  justified.  This  court 
held  that  a  State  '  may  use  its  military 
power  to  put  down  an  arme^l  insurrection 
too  strong  to  he  eout rolled  by  the  civil 
authority  ; '  and,  if  the  legislature  of 
Rhode  Iiland  thought  the  peril  so  gn*at 
as  to  require  the  use  of  its  military  forces 
and  the  detdaration  of  martial  law,  there 
was  no  ground  on  which  this  court  could 
question  its  authority  ;  and  as  Boiiien 
acted  under  military  orders  of  the  charter 
government,  which  had  been  recognized 
by  tho  political  power  of  the  country,  and 
was  upheld  by  the  State  judtcUry,  ho  was 


justified  in  breaking  into  and  entering 
Luthcr*3 house.  This  is  the  extent  of  the 
decision.  There  was  no  tjuestion  in  issue 
about  the  power  of  dt^claring  nmrtial  law 
under  the  feiienil  Constitution,  and  the 
court  did  not  consider  it  necessary  even 
to  inquire  to  what  extent  nor  undur  what 
circumntances  that  power  may  be  exer- 
cised by  a  State. 

**  We  do  not  deem  it  imjiortant  to  ex- 
amine further  tho  adjudged  ca«i«fi ;  and 
shall  therefore  conclude  wiihuut  any  ad- 
ditional iieference  to  authoritii's/* 

The  Chief  Justice,  Hpeaking  for  himself 
and  Justices  Wayne,  Swayiie,  and  Miller, 
concurretl  in  holding  that  Congress  had 
never  authorised  tho  action  of  the  com* 
mission,  but  they  differed  mth  the  ma- 
jority ns  lo  its  power  to  do  so. 

See  further,  In  re  Egan,  6  Blatch. 
319, 

The  most  inifwrtant  cAse^  of  the  exer- 
cise of  unusual  authority  during  the  lato 
civil  war  wei-e  the  following  :  — 

L  The  proclamation  by  President  Lin- 
coln of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  within 
all  the  territory  held  by  the  in^iUTgents. 
This  was  flustflined  by  the  courts  as  a  war 
me<MiUre,  See  Skbach  i\  Cosh  man,  12 
Fla.  472  ;  Dorris  v.  Grace,  2A  Ark*  326  ; 
Weaver  v.  Laiwley,  42  Ala.  601  ;  Morgan 
p,-  Nelson,  43  Ala.  686  ;  Hall  l^  Keese,  31 
T«^xas,  501,  And  see  Tejtas  v.  White,  7 
W^alL  200. 

2.  The  cstAblishmetit  of  courts  by  mil- 
itary authority  within  insurgent  districta 
occupied  during  the  civil  war  by  the  Union 
army,  was  not  u  n  constitution  si  1.  Me- 
chanics* Bank  t'.  Union  Bank,  22  Wall. 
276  ;  Tho  Gmpeshot,  9  Wall.  129. 

8.  The  appointment  by  the  President 
of  provisional  governors  over  the  States 
in  revolt  until,  in  punnance  of  acts  of 
Congress,  the  State  governments  could 
be  reconstructed.  **  So  long  as  the  war 
continued  it  cannot  he  denied  that  he 
might  institute   temporary  gctvemmeuta 
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powers,  who  would  not  suffer  us  to  become  a  naval  power.  Thus, 
we  should  be  ijnniediately  involved  in  wara  with  thenu  The  ex- 
penses, toft,  of  maintaining  a  suitable  navy  would  be  eiiormtJiia, 


and  wlioliv  di 


ite  to 


If 


should 


resourer 

be  provided  at  all  it  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  ])rotcction 
of  our  trade,*  It  was  further  urged,  that  tlie  SnuHieru  States 
would  share  a  large  portion  of  the  burdens  of  maintaining  a  navy, 
without  any  corresponding  advantages.'^ 

§  11  [K5.  With  the  nation  at  hirge,  these  objections  were  not 
deemed  of  any  validity.  The  necessity  of  a  niivy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  and  navigation,  was  not  only  admitted,  hut 
made  a  strong  ground  for  tlie  grant  of  the  power.  One  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  Constitution  was  the  eucouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  mivigatimi  and  trade,  Withfmt  a  navy  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  maintain  our  right  to  the  fisheries,  and  our 
trade  and  navigatinn  on  the  Lakes,  and  the  Mississip|)i,  as  well  as 
our  foreign  commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  tlie  Union 
that  it  would  be  able  to  provide  an  adequate  support  and  protec- 
tion for  all  these  important  ohjects.  Besides,  a  navy  woidd  be 
absolutely  indispensaljle  to  protect  our  whole  Atlantic  frontier, 
in  case  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  maritime  power.  We  should 
otherwise  be  liable,  not  only  to  the  invasion  of  strong  regular 
forces  of  the  enemy,  I  nit  to  the  attacks  and  incursions  of  every 
predatory  adventurer.  Our  maritime  towns  might  all  he  put 
under  contribution;  and  even  the  entrance  and  dej^arture  fnun 
our  own  ports  be  interdicted,  at  the  caprice  or  the  hostility  of  a 
foreign  power.  It  would  also  bo  our  cheapest,  as  well  as  our 
best  defence ;  as  it  would  save  us  the  exi>ense  of  numerous  forts 
and  garrisons  upr>n  tlie  sea-coast,  which,  though  not  elTcetual 
for  all,  would  still  be  required  for  some  purposes.  In  short,  in 
a  maritime  warfare,  without  this  means  of  defence,  our  com- 
merce would  be  driven  from  the  ocean,  our  f)orts  would  l»c  block- 
aded, our  sea-coast  infested  Avith  plunderers,  and  our  vital 
interests  put  at  hazard,^ 

1  2  Elliot's  Deb.  224,  319,  320.  «  2  Elliot's  Dek  319,  820. 

•  The  Federalist,  Nob.  11»  21,  41,     See  also  1  Tuck,  BUck.  I'onmu  App.  272. 
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within  insurgent  districts,  occupied  by 
tlie  national  foroesj  or  take  m^asnres,  in 
any  State,  for  the  rcatoration  of  Stiito 
govemnienis  faithful  to  the  Union,  em- 


ploying. However,  in  such  elfort^i,  only 
»iich  mcAns  and  Agents  as  wt-re  nuthor- 
iic'd  by  constitutional  laws."  Chaa?,  ('.  J,, 
in  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wnll.  730,     C. 
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§  1196.  Although  these  considerations  were  decisive  with  the 
people  at  large,  in  favor  of  the  power,  from  its  palpable  neces- 
sity and  importance  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  it  is 
within  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  that  the  same  objections  for  a 
long  time  prevailed  with  a  leading  party  in  the  country,^  and 
nurtured  a  policy  which  was  utterly  at  variance  with  our  duties, 
as  well  as  our  honor.  It  was  not  until  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  our  little  navy,  by  a  gallantry  and  brilliancy 
of  achievement  almost  without  parallel,  had  literally  fought  it- 
self into  favor,  that  the  nation  at  large  began  to  awake  from  its 
lethargy  on  this  subject,  and  to  insist  upon  a  policy,  w^hich  should 
at  once  make  us  respected  and  formidable  abroad,  and  secure 
protection  and  honor  at  home.^  It  has  been  proudly  said  by  a 
learned  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  that  the  royal  navy 
of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greatest  defence  and  ornament. 
It  is  its  ancient  and  natural  strength;  the  floating  bulwark  of 
the  island ;  an  army,  from  which,  however  strong  and  powerful, 
no  danger  can  be  apprehended  to  liberty.  ^  Every  American  citi- 
zen ought  to  cherish  the  same  sentiment,  as  applicable  to  the 
navy  of  his  own  country. 

§  1197.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. "(a) 
This  is  a  natural  incident  to  the  preceding  powers  to  make  war, 
to  raise  armies,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.     Its  pro- 

1  See  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  eh.  7,  pp.  523  to  531. 

'  lAist  it  should  be  supposed  that  these  remarks  are  not  well  founded,  the  following 
passage  is  extracted  from  the  celebrated  Report  and  Resolutions  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, of  7th  and  11th  Jan.  1800,  which  formed  the  text-book  of  many  political  opin- 
ions for  a  long  period  :  "  "With  re8i>ect  to  the  navy,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  you, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  proposed  object  of  its  establishment,  or  whatever  the  pros- 
pect of  temi>orary  advantages  resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated,  by  the  experience 
of  all  nations  who  have  adventured  far  into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ulti- 
mately delusive  ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever  in  practice  been  known  more  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  power,  a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of  collisions  and  wars  with  other 
nations,  than  as  an  instrument  of  defence,  of  economy,  or  of  protection  to  commerce. 
Nor  is  there  any  nation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  general  assembly,  to  whose  circum- 
stances this  remark  is  more  applicable  than  to  the  Unite<h  States."  pp.  57,  58.  And 
the  senators  and  representatives  were  instructetl  and  requested,  by  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions, ••  to  prevent  any  augmentation  of  the  navy,  and  to  promote  any  proposition  for 
reducing  it,  as  circumstances  will  permit,  within  the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with 
the  protection  of  the  sea-coasts,  i>orts,  and  harbors  of  the  United  States."  p.  69. 

»  1  Black.  Comm.  418. 

(a)  See  Presser  v.  Illinois,  116  U.  8.  252. 
VOL.  II.  —  8 
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priety,  therefore,  scarcely  could  be,  aiid  never  has  been  denied, 
jLiiid  need  nut  now  be  insisted  on.  The  clause  was  not  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  ConBtitution;  but  was  added  without  objt^c- 
tion  by  way  uf  amendment*  It  was,  without  question,  borrowed 
from  a  corresponding  clause  io  the  articles  of  confederation,^ 
where  it  was  with  more  propriety  given,  because  there  was  a 
pruhibitiou  of  all  implied  powers.  In  Great  Britain,  the  king, 
in  his  capacity  of  generalissimo  of  the  whole  kingdom,  has  the 
sole  power  of  regulating  fleets  and  armies.^  But  Parliament  has 
rei^eatedly  interposed;  and  the  regulation  of  both  is  now  in  a 
considerable  measure  provided  for  by  acts  of  Parliament.*  The 
whole  power  is  far  more  safe  in  the  hands  of  Congress  than  of 
the  executive;  since,  otherwise,  the  most  summary  and  severe 
punishments  might  be  inflicted  at  the  mere  will  of  the  executive. 
§  1198.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  that  it  should  be  exclusive.  Whatever 
crimes,  therefore,  are  connnittcd  on  boaj'd  of  public  ships  of  war 
of  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  in  port  or  at  sea,  they  are 
exclusively  cogniztible  and  pmiishalile  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  The  puldic  sliips  of  sovereigns,  wherever  they 
may  be,  are  deemed  to  be  extraterritorial,  and  enjoy  the  immuni- 
ties  from  the  local  jurisdiction  belonging  to  their  sovereign.^ (a) 

J  Journal  of  ConveDtion,  pp.  221,  262. 

s  Art  9.  «  1  Black.  Comm.  26S,  421, 

*  1  Black,  Comm,  413,  414,  415,  420,  421. 

*  Bee  Uuited  Stat«a  ».  Bevans,  3  Wheatoti'a  R.  8S6,  390.    Tlie  Schr.  Exchange,  7 
Crancli'a  R,  116. 


(a]  Bmwn  v.  Dticbesne,  2  Curt.  871  and  1&  How,  183. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

POWER  OVER  THE  MIUTIA. 

§  1199.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 

§  1200.  This  clause  seems,  after  a  slight  amendment,  to  have 
passed  the  convention  without  opposition.^  It  cured  a  defect 
severely  felt  under  the  confederation,  which  contained  no  pro- 
vision oa  the  subject. 

§  1201.  The  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  command- 
ing its  services  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions,  is  a  natural  incident  to  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  common  defence,  and  preserving  the  internal 
peace  of  the  nation.  In  short,  every  argument  which  is  urged, 
or  can  be  urged  against  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  applies 
forcibly  to  the  propriety  of  vesting  this  power  in  the  national 
government.  There  is  but  one  of  two  alternatives,  which  can  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  insurrection,  invasion,  or  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws ;  either  to  employ  regular  troops,  or  to  employ 
the  militia  to  suppress  them.  In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  the 
resistance  to  the  laws  may  be  put  down  by  the  posse  comitatus^  or 
the  assistance  of  the  common  magistracy.  But  cases  may  occur, 
in  which  such  a  resort  would  be  utterly  vain,  and  even  mischiev- 
ous ;  since  it  might  encourage  the  factious  to  more  rash  measures, 
and  prevent  the  application  of  a  force,  which  would  at  once  de- 
stroy the  hopes  and  crush  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected.  The 
general  power  of  the  government  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  execute  its  declared  powers,  would  doubtless  authorize 
laws  to  call  forth  the  posse  comitatus^  and  employ  the  common 
magistracy,  in  cases  where  such  measures  would  suit  the  emer- 
gency.2  But  if  the  militia  could  not  be  called  in  aid,  it  would  be 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  common  safety  to  keep  up  a 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  283. 

>  2  Elliot's  Debates,  300,  304,  305,  308,  309. 
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strong  regular  iovce  in  time  of  pence.  ^  The  latt<!r  would  cer- 
tiiiiily  not  he  desirable,  or  economical;  and  thurt'furc  tliis  power 
over  the  militia  is  highly  balutary  to  the  poblic  reiK>se,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  additional  security  to  the  public  liberty.  In 
times  of  insurrection  or  inviision,  it  would  be  natural  and  proper 
that  the  militia  of  a  neighboring  State  shouhl  be  marched  into 
another  to  resist  a  common  enemy,  or  guard  the  republic  against 
the  violences  of  a  domestic  faction  or  sedition.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  the  militia  should 
ever  be  called  to  mareh  great  distiinees,  since  it  would  be  at  once 
the  most  expensive  and  the  most  inconvenient  force  which  the 
government  could  emidoy  for  distant  expeditious,^  The  regula- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  is  always  to  be  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  moulded  so  as  to  escape 
from  all  dangerous  abuses. 

§  1202.  Notwithstanding  the  reasonableness  of  these  sugges- 
tions, the  power  w^as  made  the  subject  of  the  most  warm  apfhcals 
to  the  people  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  surprise  their  judgment.^ 
At  one  time  it  was  said,  that  the  militia  under  the  command  of 
the  national  government  might  be  ilangerons  to  the  public  lib- 
erty ;  at  another,  that  they  might  be  ordered  to  tJie  most  distant 
places,  and  burdened  with  the  most  opi*ressive  services;  and  at 
another,  that  the  States  might  thus  be  robbed  of  their  immediate 
means  of  defence.*  How  these  things  could  he  accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  whieli  tlu:  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States  are  represented,  it  is  dillieidt  to 
conceive.  But  the  highly-colored  and  impassioned  addresses 
used  on  tliis  occasion  j>rodiiced  some  prujiositiona  of  amend  incut 
in  the  State  c^mveutions,^  which,  however,  were  never  duly  rat- 
ified, and  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  felt,  as  matters  of  general 
coneern. 

§  1203,  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "to  provide  for  organ- 
izing, arming,  and  discipliuing  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  sernce  of  the  United 

I  The  FederaUst.  No.  29  ;  2  EUiot's  Debates,  202,  203,  291,  308,  309. 

a  Tlie  FLnlemlist,  No.  29  i  2  Ellwt's  DebnteiJ,  92,  107,  108,  292,  293,294,  308,  309; 
a  EUiot's  Dyhiit«3,  305,  300. 

>  2  Enir>t*a  Dt^lwt^a,  m,  07,  307,  1^10,  314,  315  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  29  ;  Lutlier 
Mai-tin's  Adilrt-ss,  Vates's  Minutes ;  4  EUiot's  Delates.  33,  34. 

4  See  Tlic  Federalist.  Na.  29  ;  2  KlUot'ii  Debates,  285,  286,  287,  239,  307,  810. 

»  1  Tuck.  Bkik.  Coram.  App.  273. 
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States;  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according 
to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress." 

§  1204.  This  power  has  a  natural  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing, and,  if  not  indispensable  to  its  exercise,  furnishes  the  only 
adequate  means  of  giving  it  promptitude  and  efficiency  in  its  op- 
erations. It  requires  no  skill  in  the  science  of  war  to  discern, 
that  uniformity  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  whenever  they 
are  called  into  active  service.  It  will  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  camp  and  field  with  mutual  intelligence  and 
concert,  an  advantage  of  peculiar  moment  in  the  operations  of  an 
army;  and  it  will  enable  them  to  acquire,  in  a  much  shorter 
period,  that  degree  of  proficiency  in  military  functions,  which  is 
essential  to  their  usefulness.  Such  a  uniformity,  it  is  evident, 
can  be  attained  only  through  the  superintending  power  of  the 
national  government.  ^ 

§  1205.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  but  it  was  subsequently  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  in  favor  of  the  power;  and  after  considerable  discussion 
it  was  adopted  in  its  present  shape  by  a  decided  majority.  The 
first  clause  in  regard  to  organizing,  arming,  disciplining,  and 
governing  the  militia,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  nine  States  a,:;ainst 
two ;  the  next  referring  the  appointment  of  officers  to  the  States, 
after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  amend  it  by  confining  the  appoint- 
ment to  officers  under  the  rank  of  general  officers,  was  passed 
without  a  division;  and  the  last,  referring  the  authority  to  train 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress, 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  four.^ 

§  1206.  It  was  conceived  by  the  friends  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  power  thus  given,  with  the  guards  reserving  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  and  the  training  of  the  militia  to  the  States, 
made  it  not  only  wholly  unexceptionable,  but  in  reality  an  addi- 
tional security  to  the  public  liberties.^  It  was,  nevertheless, 
made  a  topic  of  serious  alarm  and  powerful  objection.     It  was 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  4,  29 ;  1  Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  273,  274  ;  5  Marehall'v 
Life  of  Washington,  ch.  1,  p.  54.  See  Virginia  Report  and  Resolutions,  7  Jan.  1800, 
pp.  54  to  67. 

«  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  263,  272,  280,  281,  282,  357,  376,  877. 

»  2  Elliot's  Deb.  92,  301,  310,  312,  314,  817. 
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suggested,  that  it  was  indispensahlc  to  the  States  they  ehould 
possess  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  militia.  Congress 
mightj  under  pretence  of  organizing  and  disciplining  them,  in- 
flict severe  and  ignominious  punishments  on  them.*  The  power 
might  be  construed  to  he  exclusive  in  Congress.  Suppose,  then, 
that  Congress  should  refuse  to  provide  for  arming  or  organizing 
them,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  States  would  be  utterly  with- 
out the  means  of  defence,  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  national 
government.^  It  might  also  be  said,  that  Congress  possessed 
the  exclusive  power  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions, which  would  take  from  the  States  all  effective  means  of 
resistance.^  The  militia  might  be  put  under  martial  law,  when 
not  under  duty  in  the  public  service.* 

§  1207,  It  is  difiicult  fully  to  comprehend  the  influence  of 
such  objections,  urged  with  much  apparent  sincerity  and  earncst- 
ness  at  such  an  eventful  period.  The  answers  then  given  seem 
to  have  been,  in  their  structure  and  reasoning,  satisfactory  ami 
conclusive.  But  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution 
(some  of  which  have  been  since  adopted^)  show  that  the  objec- 
tions were  extensively  felt  and  sedulously  cherished.  The  power 
of  Congress  over  the  militia,  it  was  urged,  was  limited,  and  con- 
current with  that  of  the  States,  The  right  of  governing  them 
was  confined  to  the  single  case  of  their  being  in  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  in  some  of  the  cases  pointed  out  in  the 
Constitution.  It  was  then,  and  then  only,  that  they  could  he 
subjected  by  the  general  government  to  martial  law.®  If  Con- 
gress did  not  choose  to  arm,  organize,  or  discipline  the  militia, 
there  would  be  an  inherent  right  in  the  States  to  do  it^  All 
that  the  Constitution  intended  was,  to  give  a  power  to  Congress 
to  insure  uniformity,  and  thereljy  efficiency.  But  if  Congress 
refused,  or  neglected  to  perform  the  duty,  the  States  had  a  perfect 


i  2  EUiot'a  Debfttes,  301 »  307,  310,  312, 

a  2  Elliot's  DebiUca,  146,  200,  810,  811,  312  ;  Lutlier  Martia'a  Address,  YaWs  Min- 
utes {  i  EUbt  3  Debates,  34,  85. 

•  2  EUiot's  Debates,  810,  811,  312,  514,  815,  316,  817,  Sia 

•  2  EUiot's  DeUtes,  287.  288,  204. 
»  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comni.  App.  273. 

•  2  Elliotts  Debates,  299,  Sll. 

f  2  EUiof  s  Debates,  293,  294,  812,  318,  814,  326,  327,  439  ;  1  Tuck.  Black,  Conim* 
App.  272,  273  \  Rawle  on  th©  Constitution,  eh,  9,  pp.  Ill,  112 ;  Houston  r.  Moore,  5 
Wheat.  R.  1,  21,  45,  48  to  52. 
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concurrent  right,  and  might  act  upon  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
sovereignty.^  As  little  pretence  was  there  to  say  that  Congress 
possessed  the  exclusive  power  to  suppress  insurrections  and  repel 
invasions.  Their  power  was  merely  competent  to  reach  these 
objects ;  but  did  not,  and  could  not,  in  regard  to  the  militia,  su- 
persede the  ordinary  rights  of  the  States.  It  was,  indeed,  made 
a  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  such  cases ;  but  this  did  not 
exclude  the  co-operation  of  the  States.^  The  idea  of  Congress 
inflicting  severe  and  ignominious  punishments  upon  the  militia 
in  times  of  peace  was  absurd.*  It  presupposed  that  the  repre- 
sentatives had  an  interest,  and  would  intentionally  take  measures, 
to  oppress  them,  and  alienate  their  affections.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  militia  was  exclusively  in  the  States; 
and  how  could  it  be  presumed  that  such  men  would  ever  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens.* The  power  to  discipline  and  train  the  militia,  except 
when  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  was  also  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  States;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  secure  against  any  serious  abuses.*  It  was  added,  that  any 
project  of  disciplining  the  whole  militia  of  the  United  States 
would  be  so  utterly  impracticable  and  mischievous,  that  it  would 
probably  never  be  attempted.  The  most  that  could  be  done 
would  be  to  organize  and  discipline  select  corps;  and  these, 
for  all  general  purposes,  either  of  the  States,  or  of  the  Union, 
would  be  found  to  combine  all  that  was  useful  or  desirable  in 
militia  services. 

§  1208.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  utterly  without  any 
practical  justification  have  been  the  alarms,  so  industriously 
spread  upon  this  subject,  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was 
put  upon  its  trial. ^  Upon  two  occasions  only  has  it  been  found 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  militia  of  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the 

1  Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1, 16,  17,21,  22,  24,  82,  51,  62,  66  ;  3  Sergeant  & 
Rawie,  169.     See  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  1. 

s  2  Elliot's  Debates,  812,  818, 816,  817,  818,  868  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9, 
p.  111. 

»  2  Elliot's  Dehates,  804,  809. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  868  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  112. 

*  See  The  Federalist,  No.  29 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  274 ;  Rawle  on  the 
Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  112. 

«  The  Federalist,  Na  29. 
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law'S  of  the  Union,  suppressing  insurrections,  or  repelling  inva- 
sions* The  first  was  to  supjtress  the  ins^nrrection  in  IVunsylva- 
nia,  in  171*4  ;i  and  tlie  other,  to  repel  the  enemy  in  the  recent 
war  with  Cireat  Britain,  On  other  occasions,  the  militia  has 
indcH'd  been  called  into  service,  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians;  hut  in  all  stich  cases,  the  injured  States  have  led  the 
way,  and  requested  the  co-operation  of  the  national  government. 
In  regard  to  the  other  power,  of  oriraniziu|r,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia,  Congress  passed  an  act  ia  1792,^  more  ef- 
fectually to  provide  for  the  national  defence,  by  establishing  a 
uniform  militia  throughout  the  United  States,  The  system  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which 
established  the  rules  of  discipline  ouil  held  service,  has  ever 
since  remained  in  force.  And  the  militia  are  now  governed  by 
the  same  general  system  of  discipline  and  field  exercise  which 
is  observed  by  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States.^  No  jeal- 
ousy of  military  power  and  no  dread  of  severe  punishments  are 
now  indulged.  And  the  whole  militia  system  has  been  as 'mild 
in  its  operation  as  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  nation, 

§  1209,  Several  questions,  of  gi^eat  practical  importance,  have 
arisen  under  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  respecting  the  power 
over  the  militia,  which  deserve  mention  in  this  place.  It  is 
observable,  that  power  is  given  to  Congress  *'to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  Accordingly,  Congress,  in 
1795,  in  pursuance  of  this  authority,  and  to  give  it  a  practical 
operation,  provided  by  law^  "that  whenever  the  United  States 
shall  be  invaded,  or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  from 
any  foreign  nation  or  Tudiim  tribe,  it  sluill  be  lawful  for  the 
President  to  call  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  State 
or  States  most  convenient  to  tlie  place  of  danger,  or  scene  of  ac- 
tion, as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  repel  such  invasion,  and  to 
issue  his  order  for  that  purpose  to  such  officer  or  officers  of  the 
militia  as  he  shall  think  proper."  Like  provisions  are  made  for 
the  other  cases  stated  in  the  Constitution.*    The  const itution- 

1  5  Marsh,  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  57a  to  602  j  2  Pitk»  Hlat  ch.  23,  pp.  421 
to  428. 

«  Act  of  8th  May,  1792,  ch.  33. 

»  Act  of  1S20,  ch.  n:  ;  Act  of  1821,  cli.  68. 

<  Act  of  1795,  ch.  101, 
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ality  of  this  act  has  not  been  questioned,^  although  it  provides 
for  calling  forth  the  militia,  not  only  in  cases  of  invasion,  but 
of  imminent  danger  of  invasion ;  for  the  power  to  repel  invasions 
must  include  the  power  to  provide  against  any  attempt  and  dan- 
ger of  invasion,  as  the  necessary  and  proper  means  to  eflfectuate 
the  object.  One  of  the  best  means  to  repel  invasion  is,  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  force  for  action  before  the  invader  has  reached 
the  territory  of  the  nation.^  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
President,  who  is,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  by  the  Constitution 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  proper  functionary  to  whom  this  high 
and  delicate  trust  ought  to  be  confided.  A  free  people  will  nat- 
urally be  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  military  power;  and  that  of 
calling  forth  the  militia  is  certainly  one  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude. It  is,  however,  a  power  limited  in  its  nature  to  certain 
exigencies ;  and,  by  whomsoever  it  is  to  be  executed,  it  carries 
with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility.^  Who  is  so  fit  to  exercise 
the  power  and  to  incur  the  responsibility  as  the  President? 

§  1210.  But  a  most  material  question  arises:  By  whom  is  the 
exigency  (the  casus  foederis^  if  one  may  so  say)  to  be  decided  ? 
Is  the  President  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  whether  the  exi- 
gency has  arisen ;  or  is  it  to  be  considered  as  an  open  question, 
which  every  officer,  to  whom  the  orders  of  the  President  are  ad- 
dressed, may  decide  for  himself,  and  equally  open  to  be  contested 
by  every  militia-man  who  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
President  ?  ^  (a)  This  question  was  much  agitated  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  well  known  that  it 
had  been  practically  settled  by  the  government,  in  the  year 
1794,  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  President;^  and  no  inconsider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  was  then  manifested  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy,  pendente  lite^  et  flagrante  bello.  In  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  it  was  held,  that  the  governors  of  the  States 

1  Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1,  60  ;  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19  ;  Houston 
V.  Moore,  3  Sergeant  &  Rawle,  169 ;  Duffield  r.  Smith,  3  Sergeant  &  Rawie,  690 ; 
Vanderheyden  v.  Young,  11  Johns.  R.  150. 

«  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19,  29. 

*  Martin  v,  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19,  29 ;  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  13,  p.  155,  &c 

*  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19,  29,  30. 

*  See  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  37. 

(a)  See  Luther  v,  Borden,  7  How.  44. 
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to  whom  orders  were  addressed  bj  the  President  to  call  forth  the 
militia,  on  account  of  danger  of  invasion,  were  entitled  to  judge 
fur  thoinsc'lves  whether  the  exigency  had  arisen,  and  were  not 
bound  by  t!ie  opinion  or  orders  of  the  President. ^(fi)  This  doc- 
trine, however^  was  disapproved  elsewhere*  It  was  contested 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,^  and  was  renounced  by 
other  States,^ 

*  1  Kent's  ComriL  Lect  12,  pp,  244  to  250  ^  8  Mass.  R.  Supp.  547  c/  Btq, ;  Rawle 
cin  the  CoDstitutioD,  ch.  13,  p»  156,  &c.  At  a  later  period,  this  doctrine  secnis  to  have 
been  abnndoiK'd  by  Mosiiachiisetta.  See  Report  and  Resolves  of  MassacliiTsetts,  Juno 
12.  1818,  and  Febmarj*  15.  1830.     See  also  Besolntions  of  Maine  legislature,  in  1820. 

*  See  President  MadiBoo's  Message  of  4th  November,  1812,  and  President  Monroe's 
Message,  and  other  docmtietjt*  stated  in  Report  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  15th 
February,  1S30, 

"  See  Vauderheydeo  p.  Young.  11  Johns.  R.  150;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch,  13, 
pp.  166  to  160;  Dufficld  v.  Smith.  3  Sergeant  &  Rawle,  690. 

{a)  The  ease  on  behalf  i>f  those  States 
will  be  found  very  fully  presented  in 
Dwight's  Hifttory  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, p.  237  et  stq.  The  first  objection 
taken  to  the  order  of  the  President  to  call 
out  the  militia  was  that  it  did  not  show 
that  one  of  theemer^gieticies  existed  whiL^h, 
under  the  Constitution,  empowered  the 
Pre^dent  to  issue  the  order^  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  were  required  to  e:ttcuit  tfic  laws 
of  the  Ufiiony  suppress  insurrecttems,  or  re' 
pei  inwisians,  or  that  the.  (.United  Staies  were 
in  immineitt  damjer  of  Invasion ;  and  when 
this  objection  was  obviated  by  a  further 
order,  the  onp  mentioned  in  the  t«ixt  was 
taken  and  insisted  upon.  In  consequence, 
ftlthough  the  militia  was  ordered  out  for 
State  defence,  yet  as  they  were  not  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  federal  authorities, 
the  government  refused  to  asaume  the 
expense. 

When  the  late  dril  war  broke  out,  and 
the  President  issued  his  call  for  75,000 
militia,  apportioned  amoTjg  the  several 
States  which  had  not  declared  tlieir  se- 
ceasion.  the  govemora  of  several  of  tho 
border  States  responded  with  either  a  per- 
emptory or  A  qualified  refusal.  The  gov- 
ernors of  Virgtnia,  North  Carolina. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas refused  in  the  most  |>OBilive,  and 
8ome  of  thcDi  in  insulting  terms ;  and  upon 


the  ground,  either  expressly  stated  or  im- 
plied, that  the  call  was  unconstitutional 
because  made  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
or  suhjugfiting  the  States,  whifh  the  gov- 
ernment bad  no  authority  to  do.  Of  these 
governors  it  is  to  be  said,  that  Jive  fully 
sympathized  with  the  rebellion,  and  that 
tbe  sjjcth,  when  insurgent  forces  had  in* 
vaded  the  State,  vetoed  a  resolution  of  the 
legislature  by  which  he  was  requested  to 
order  them  to  leave  its  territory.  The 
governor  of  Maryland  ordere^l  out  the 
troojjs.  stating  in  his  proclamation  tlmt 
tliey  would  be  detailed  to  serve  within  the 
State  or  for  the  defence  of  the  national 
capital.  The  governor  of  Delaware  issued 
a  proclamation  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  volunteer  companies  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  lives  and  pro|>erty  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  but  not  to  be  subject 
Xq  be  ordered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  This  action  would  proba- 
bly not  be  a  precetleut  on  any  future 
occasion,  and  must  he  referred  to  tlie 
peculiar  condition  of  things  then  existing, 
and  the  divided  feeling  then  prevailing  in 
that  portion  of  the  country.  In  general, 
in  all  that  portion  of  tbe  country  in  which 
the  national  authority  was  sustaineil,  a 
ready  obedience  was  rendered  to  the  ordera 
of  the  executive.     C 
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§  1211.  At  a  very  recent  period,  the  question  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  judicial  decision;  and 
it  was  then  unanimously  determined,  that  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pres- 
ident; and  that  his  decision  is  conclusive  ui>on  all  other  per- 
sons**  The  court  said,  that  this  coustruetion  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  nature  of  the  power  itself,  and  from  tlie  manifest  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress,  The  power  itself  is 
to  be  exercised  upon  sudden  emergencies,  upon  great  occasions 
of  state,  and  under  circumstances  which  may  be  vital  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Union.  A  prompt  and  unhesitating  €)l)edience  to 
orders  is  indispensable  to  the  com[dete  attainment  of  the  object 
The  sen-ice  is  a  military  service,  and  the  command  of  a  military 
nature ;  and,  in  such  cases,  every  delay  and  every  obstacle  to  an 
efficient  and  immediate  compliance,  would  necessarily  tend  to 
jeopard  the  public  interests.  While  suljordinate  officers  or  sol- 
diers are  pausing  to  consider  whether  they  ought  to  obey,  or  aro 
scrupidously  weighing  the  facts  upon  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  exercises  the  right  to  demand  their  services,  the  hostile 
enterprise  may  be  accomplished,  without  the  means  of  resistance. 
If  the  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  commanding  its 
services  in  times  of  insurrection  and  invasion,  are,  as  it  has 
been  emphatically  said  they  are,^  natural  incidents  to  the  duties 
of  superintending  the  common  defence,  and  of  watching  over  tlie 
internal  peace  of  the  confederacy,  these  powers  must  be  so  con- 
strued, as  to  the  modes  of  their  exercise,  as  not  to  defeat  the 
great  end  in  view.  If  a  superior  officer  has  a  right  to  contest  the 
orders  of  the  President  upon  his  own  doubts  as  to  the  exigency 
having  arisen,  it  must  be  equally  the  right  of  every  inferior  offi- 
cer and  soldier.  And  any  act  done  by  any  person,  in  further- 
ance of  auch  orders,  would  subject  him  to  responsibility  in  a 
civil  suit,  in  which  his  defence  must  finally  rest  upon  his  ability 
to  establish  the  facts  by  competent  proofs.  Besides,  in  many 
instances  the  evidence  upon  w^hich  the  President  might  decide 
that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  might  be  of  a  na- 
ture not  constituting  strict  technical  proof;  or  the  disclosure  of 
the  evidence  might  reveal  important  state  secrets,  which  the 
public  interest,  and  even  safety,  might  imperiously  demand  to 

*  Luther  v.  Bordiiii,  7  Howard,  1. 
J  The  Fctleraliflt,  No,  29. 
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be  kept  in  concealment^  The  act  of  1795  was  manifestly  framed^ 
upon  this  reasoning.  The  President  is  by  it  neeessarily  consti- 
tuted, in  the  first  instance,  the  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  ex- 
igeney,  and  is  bound  to  act  according  to  his  Ijelief  of  the  facts. 
If  he  does  so  act^  and  decides  to  call  out  the  militia,  his  orders 
for  this  pnriHvse  are  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  fuUuw,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  act  done 
by  a  subordinate  officer  in  obedience  to  such  orders,  is  equally 
justifiable,  '  The  law  contemplates  that,  under  siidi  circum- 
stances, orders  shall  be  given  to  carry  the  power  into  efl'ect; 
and  it  cannot  be  that  it  is  a  correct  inference,  tliat  any  other 
person  has  a  right  to  disobey  them.  No  provision  is  made  for 
an  ajjpeal  from,  or  review  of,  the  President's  ofuniou.  And 
whenever  a  statute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  any  person,  to 
be  exercised  by  him  upon  his  own  opinion  of  certain  facts,  tlie 
general  rule  of  construction  is,  that  he  is  thereby  constituted  the 
sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  cxisteuee  of  those  facts. ^ 

§  1212.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  power  to  call  forth 
the  militia  may  be  exercised  either  by  requisilinns  ui>on  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  States,  or  by  orders  directed  to  such  executive,  or 
to  any  subordinate  office i*s  of  the  militia.  It  is  not^  however,  to 
be  understood,  that  the  State  executive  is  in  any  case  bound  to 
leave  his  executive  duties,  and  go  personally  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1213,  The  |>ower  to  govern  the  militia,  w^hen  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States,  is  denied  by  no  one  to  be  an  exclu- 
sive one.  Indeed,  from  its  very  nature,  it  must  be  so  con- 
strued; for  the  notion  of  distinct  and  independent  orders  from 
authorities  wholly  unconnected,  would  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  that  unity  of  command  and  action,  on  which  the  success  of 
all  military  operations  must  essentially  depend.*  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  a  State  from  calling 
forth  its  own  militia,  not  detached  into  the  service  of  the  Union, 
to  aid  the  United  States  in  executing  the  laws,  in  suppressing 

1  Martin  v.  Mott,  VZ  Wheat.  R.  30.  31, 

a  Maitiii  V.  Mott,  12  Wheal.  R.  19»  31,  32.  (a) 

*  Set]  Houftton  V,  Moore,  6  Wheat.  R,  1,  15,  16,  and  Mr.  J*  Jolmson's  Opinion,  Id. 
ae,  87,  40,  i8, 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  0,  29  ;  Houatoq  v,  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R,  1,  17,  58,  64,  65,  66, 
«1,  62. 

(a)  Approved  in  Lather  v.  Borden,  7  How.  44. 
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insurrections,  and  in  repelling  invasions,  (a)  Such  a  concurrent 
exercise  of  power  in  no  degree  interferes  with,  or  obstructs  the 
exercise  of,  the  powers  of  the  Union.  Congress  may,  by  suita- 
ble laws,  provide  for  the  calling  forth  of  the  militia,  and  annex 
suitable  penalties  to  disobedience  of  their  orders,  and  direct  the 
manner  in  which  the  delinquents  may  be  tried.  But  the  author- 
ity to  call  forth,  and  the  authority  exclusively  to  govern,  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  nature.  The  question,  when  the  authority 
of  Congress  over  the  militia  becomes  exclusive,  must  essentially 
depend  upon  the  fact,  when  they  are  to  be  deemed  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween calling  forth  the  militia,  and  their  being  in  actual  service. 
These  are  not  contemporaneous  acts,  nor  necessarily  identical 
in  their  constitutional  bearings.  The  President  is  not  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia,  except  when  in  actual  service; 
and  not,  when  they  are  merely  ordered  into  service.  They  are 
subjected  to  martial  law  only,  when  in  actual  service,  and  not 
merely  when  called  forth,  before  they  have  obeyed  the  call.  The 
act  of  1795  and  other  acts  on  this  subject  manifestly  contemplate 
and  recognize  this  distinction.  To  bring  the  militia  within  the 
meaning  of  being  in  actual  service,  there  must  be  an  obedience  to 
the  call,  and  some  acts  of  organization,  must<5ring,  rendezvous, 
or  marching,  done  in  obedience  to  the  call,  in  the  public  service,^ 
§  1214.  But  whether  the  power  is  exclusive  in  Congress  to 
punish  delinquencies  in  not  obeying  the  call  on  the  militia,  by 
their  own  courts-martial,  has  been  a  question  much  discussed, 
and  upon  which  no  inconsiderable  contrariety  of  opinion  has 
been  expressed.  That  it  may,  by  law,  be  made  exclusive,  is  not 
denied.  But  if  no  such  law  be  made,  whether  a  State  may  not, 
by  its  own  laws,  constitute  courts-martial  to  try  and  punish  the 
delinquencies,  and  inflict  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  has  been  the  point  in  controversy.  It  is  now  settled 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  State  court-martial  may  con- 
stitutionally take  cognizance  of,  and  inflict  the  punishment 
But  a  State  cannot  add  to,  or  vary  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  acts  of  Congress  upon  the  delinquents.  ^ 

1  Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1, 17, 18,  20,  53,  60,  61,  63,  64  ;  Rawle  on  Const, 
ch.  13,  p.  159. 

«  Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1,  2,  3,  24,  28,  44,  69  to  76  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch, 

(a)  Luther  v,  Borden,  7  How.  1. 
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§  1215.  A  question  of  another  sort  was  also  made  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain;  whether  the  militia,  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  governed  and 
commanded  bj  any  officer  but  of  the  same  niilitiaj  except  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
PrcBident  could  delegate  any  other  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
of  equal  or  superior  rank,  to  command  the  militia  in  his  absence. 
It  was  held  in  several  of  the  eastern  States,  that  the  militia 
were  exclusively  under  the  command  of  their  own  officers,  sub- 
ject to  the  personal  orders  of  the  President;  and  that  he  could 
not  authorize  any  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  to 
Command  them  in  bis  absence,  nor  place  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  any  such  offieerJ  This  doctrine  was  deemed  inadmis- 
Bible  by  the  functionaries  of  the  United  States.  It  has  never  yet 
been  settled  by  any  definite  judgment  of  any  tribunal  competent 
to  decide  it^  If,  however,  the  doctrine  can  be  nuiiutained,  it  ia 
obvious  that  the  public  service  must  lie  continually  liable  to  very 
great  embarrassments  in  all  cases  where  the  militia  are  called 
into  the  public  service  in  connection  with  the  regular  troojjs.  [a) 

13,  pp.  15S,  159  ;  Houston  u,  Moore,  3  Serg,  &  Rawle,  16t) ;  Diiffield  v.  Sniith,  3  Serg. 
k  R.  590;  1  Kent*s  Coimn*  Le^t.  12,  pp.  2-18,  249,  250  ;  Serg.  on  (onsU  cb.  28  [ch, 
80} ;  Meado'M  Case,  5  Hall's  Law  Joura,  5M ;  Bolton's  Case,  3  Serg.  &  Rawle.  176, 
note. 

1  8  ilfflsa*  Rf'p*  Bupp  5i%  560 ;  6  HaU'«  Amer.  Law  Joura,  495 ;  1  KcBt's  Comm. 
Lect.  12,  pp.  244  to  247. 

^  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  244  to  247» 


{aj  This  doctrine  may  be  considered 
fta  prB(^ttcAliy  given  up.  See  tin  a<:count 
of  the  proceeilinga  in  tlie  ease  of  Massa- 
chneetts  and  ConuecHciit  in  Dwiglit'a 
History  of  the  Hartfonl  Convention^ 
pp.  249  d  stiq.  During  the  kte  civil  war, 
^■hen  State  troops  ware  called  out,  they 


came  with  the  appropriata  officers  for  the 
hoilk'S  called  fur,  but  wer*'  placed  at  onc« 
subject  to  t!ic  ordenj  of  &cjnie  superior 
ffdcDil  offii:er,  and  in  no  instance  was 
there  a  refiiwil  to  obey  orders  on  any  such 
ground  as  was  taken  in  1812. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

POWER  OVER  SEAT  OP  GOVERNMENT  AND  OTHER  CEDED  PLACES. 

§  1216.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  op  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States ;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over 
all  places  purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock- yards,  and  other  needful  buildings.  " 

§  1217.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  but  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  in  its 
favor;  and  it  was  adopted  into  the  Constitution  with  a  slight 
amendment,  without  any  apparent  objection.^ 

§  1218.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete  and  exclusive 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  at  the  seat  of  government, 
carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  It  is  a  power  exercised  by 
every  legislature  of  the  Union,  and  one  might  say  of  the  world, 
by  virtue  of  its  general  supremacy.  Without  it,  not  only  the 
public  authorities  might  be  insulted,  and  their  proceedings  be 
interrupted  with  impunity ;  but  the  public  archives  might  be  in 
danger  of  violation  and  destruction,  and  a  dependence  of  the 
members  of  the  national  government  on  the  State  authorities  for 
protection  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  be  created,  which 
would  bring  on  the  national  councils  the  imputation  of  being 
subjected  to  undue  awe  and  influence,  and  might,  in  times  of 
high  excitement,  expose  their  lives  to  jeopardy.  It  never  could 
be  safe  to  leave  in  possession  of  any  State  the  exclusive  power  to 
decide,  whether  the  functionaries  of  the  national  government 
should  have  the  moral  or  physical  power  to  perform  their  duties.* 
It  might  subject  the  favored  State  to  the  most  imrelenting  jeal- 

1  Jonm.  of  Convention,  222,  260,  828,  829,  858. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  43;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  92,  321,  322,  326. 
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ousy  of  the  other  States,  and  introduce  earnest  controversies  from 
time  tu  time  respecting  the  removal  of  the  scat  of  government, 

§  1219.  Nor  can  the  cession  be  justly  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
any  State;  or  in  the  Blightest  degree  impair  its  sovereignty. 
The  ceded  district  is  of  a  very  narrow  extent;  and  it  rests  in  the 
option  of  the  State  whether  it  shall  be  made  or  not.  There  can 
be  little  duubt,  that  the  inhabitants  composing  it  would  receive 
with  thankfulness  such  a  blessing,  since  their  own  importance 
would  lie  thereby  increased,  their  interests  be  suliserved,  and 
their  rights  be  under  the  immeiliate  protection  of  the  re]>resenta- 
tives  of  the  whole  Union.*  It  is  not  improbabloj  that  an  occur- 
rencCj  at  the  very  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  a  great 
effect  in  introducing  this  pruvision  into  the  Constitutiun.  At 
the  period  alluded  to,  the  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
was  surrounded  and  insulted  by  a  suuill,  but  insolent  body  of 
mutineers  of  the  continental  army.  Congress  ap|>lied  to  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  Pennsylvania  for  defence;  but,  under  the 
ill-conceived  constitution  of  the  State  at  that  time,  the  executive 
power  was  vested  in  a  council  consisting  of  thirteen  membei-s; 
and  they  possessed  or  exhibited  so  little  energy,  and  such  ufijuir- 
ent  intimidation,  that  Congress  indignantly  removed  to  New 
Jersey,  whose  inhabitants  welcomed  them  with  promises  of  de* 
fending  them.  Congress  remained  for  some  time  at  Pj-inceton 
without  being  again  insulted,  till,  for  the  sake  of  greater  con- 
venience, they  adjourned  to  Annapolis.  The  general  dissatisfac- 
tion wath  the  proceedings  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  degrading 
spectacle  of  a  fugitive  Congress,  were  sufliciently  striking  to  pro- 
duce this  remedy.^  Indeed,  if  such  a  lesson  could  have  l>een  lost 
upon  the  people^  it  would  have  been  as  humiliating  to  their  in- 
telligence, as  it  would  have  lieen  offensive  to  their  honor. 

§  1220.  And  yet  this  clause  did  not  escape  the  cmnmon  fate 
of  most  of  the  powera  of  the  national  government.  It  was  rep- 
resented as  peculiarly  dangt?rou9.  It  may,  it  was  said,  become  a 
sort  of  public  sanctuary,  with  exclusive  privileges  fuid  immnni- 
tics  of  every  sort.  It  may  be  the  very  spot  for  the  establislmient 
of  tyronny,  and  of  refuge  of  the  oppressors  of  the  ]ieo[ik'.  The 
inhabitants  will  be  answerable  to  no  laws,  except  those  of  Con- 
gress.      A  powerful  army  may  be  here  kept  on  foot;  and  the 

1  The  Ft'dtrralist,  No.  43  ;  2  Ellint's  Deb.  92,  321,  322,  326,  327. 
^  littwleoa  Coudt.  ch.  0,  i^p.  112,  113. 
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most  oppressive  and  sanguinary  laws  may  be  passed  to  govern  the 
district.^  Nay,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  years  after  the  Con- 
stitution had  quietly  gone  into  operation,  and  this  power  had 
been  acted  upon  with  a  moderation  as  commendable  as  it  ought 
to  be  satisfactory,  a  learned  commentator  expressed  regret  at  the 
extent  of  the  power,  and  intimated  in  no  inexplicit  terms  his 
fears  for  the  future.  "A  system  of  laws,"  says  he,  "incompati- 
ble with  the  nature  and  principles  of  a  representative  democracy, 
though  not  likely  to  be  introduced  at  once,  may  be  matured  by 
degrees,  and  diffuse  its  influence  through  the  States,  and  finally 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  federal  government.  Let  foreigners  be  enabled  to  hold 
lands,  and  transmit  them  by  inheritance,  or  devise ;  let  the  pref- 
erence to  males,  and  the  rights  of  primogeniture  be  revived  with 
the  doctrine  of  entails;  and  aristocracy  will  neither  want  a 
ladder  to  climb  by,  nor  a  base  for  its  support."^ 

§  1221.  What  a  superstructure  to  be  erected  on  such  a  narrow 
foundation !  Several  of  the  States  now  permit  foreigners  to  hold 
and  transmit  lands ;  and  yet  their  liberties  are  not  overwhelmed. 
The  whole  South,  before  the  revolution,  allowed  and  cherished 
the  system  of  primogeniture;  and  yet  they  possessed,  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  children  their  colonial  rights  and  privileges,  and 
achieved  under  this  very  system  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try. The  system  of  entails  is  still  the  law  of  several  of  the 
States ;  and  yet  no  danger  has  yet  assailed  them.  They  possess 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  republican  industry  and  frugality,  with- 
out any  landed  or  other  aristocracy.  And  yet  the  petty  district 
of  ten  miles  square  is  to  overrule  in  its  policy  and  legislation  all 
that  is  venerable  and  admirable  in  State  legislation.  The  States 
and  the  people  of  the  Stat<}s  arc  represented  in  Congress.  The 
district  has  no  representatives  there ;  but  is  subjected  to  the  ex- 
clusive legislation  of  the  former.  And  yet  Congress,  at  home 
republican,  will  here  nourish  aristocracy.  The  States  will  here 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  institutions, 
rights,  and  sovereignty.     At  home,  they  will  follow  the  legisla- 

1  2  Elliot's  Dobates,  320,  321,  323,  324,  325,  326  ;  Id.  116.  Amendments  limiting 
the  power  of  Congress  to  such  regulations,  as  respect  the  police  and  good  government 
of  the  district,  were  proposed  by  several  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  But  they  have  been  silently  abandoned.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  276,  374.  «  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  277. 
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tioii  of  the  district,  instead  of  guiding  it  by  their  precept  and 
example.  They  will  choose  to  l>e  the  engines  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  in  the  district^  thiit  they  ni:iy  bcoome  enslaved  within 
their  own  territorial  sovereignty,  Wliat,  but  a  dispositiim  to 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  delusions  and  alarms,  could  create  audi 
extraordinary  Hights  of  imagination  't  Can  such  things  be,  and 
overcome  us,  like  a  sununer's  etoud,  without  our  special  wonder? 
At  this  distance  of  time,  it  Beems  wholly  uimccessary  to  refute 
the  suggestions  wiiich  have  been  so  ingeniously  urged.  If  they 
prove  anything,  they  prove,  tliat  there  f night  to  be  no  govern- 
ment, because  no  persons  can  be  found  worthy  of  the  trust>. 

§  12!22*  Tlic  seat  of  government  luis  now,  for  mi>re  than  thirty 
years,  been  permanently  fixed  on  the  river  Potomac,  on  a  tract 
of  ten  miles  square,  ceded  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. It  was  selected  by  that  great  man,  the  boast  of  all  Amer- 
ica, the  first  in  war,  the  first  in  peace,  and  the  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  It  bears  his  name ;  it  is  the  monument  of 
his  fame  and  wisdom.  May  it  be  for  ever  consecrated  to  its 
present  noble  j>urpo.se,   cfipftoU  immobile  saxum! 

§  1223.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  all  their  civil,  religious,  and 
political  rights.  They  live  su!)9tantially  under  the  same  laws 
as  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  such  changes  only  having  been 
made  as  have  been  devised  and  sought  by  themselves.  They  arc 
not  indeed  citizens  of  any  State,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
such ;  but  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  have  no 
immediate  representatives  in  Congress.  But  they  may  justly 
boast,  that  they  live  under  a  paternal  government,  attentive  to 
their  wants,  and  zealous  for  their  welfare.  They,  as  jQt.,  pos- 
sess no  local  legislature;  and  have,  as  yet,  not  desired  to  possess 
one.  A  learned  commentator  has  doubted,  whether  Congress 
can  create  such  a  legislature,  because  it  is  the  delegation  of  a 
delegated  authority,*  A  very  different  opinion  was  expressed 
by  the  Federalist;  for  it  was  said,  that  "a  municipal  legislature 
for  local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suHVages,  will  of 
course  l)e  allowed  them. '■  ^(rt)  In  point  of  fact,  the  corporations 
of  the  three  cities  within  its  limits  possess  and  exercise  a  dele- 
gated  power  of  legislation  under  their  charters,  granted  by  Con- 
1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  278.  •  The  Federaliat,  Ko.  43. 


(rt)  It  wfts  ftUowe<l  th«m  in  the  year 
1S71,  a  territorkl  govermntat  haviog  been 


proviiled  for  them,  witli  tke  right  to  & 
delegate  in  Congress. 
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gress,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  municipal  wants,  without  any 
constitutional  scruple,  or  surmise,  or  doubt 

§  1224.  The  other  part  of  the  power,  giving  exclusive  legis- 
lation over  places  ceded  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
&c.y  seems  still  more  necessary  for  the  public  convenience  and 
safety.  The  public  money  expended  on  such  places,  and  public 
property  deposited  in  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  military  duties 
which  may  be  required  there,  all  demand  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  State  authority.  In  truth,  it  would  be  wholly 
improper,  that  places,  on  which  the  security  of  the  entire  Union 
may  depend,  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  any  member 
of  it.  The  power,  indeed,  is  wholly  unexceptionable;  since  it 
can  only  be  exercised  at  the  will  of  the  State;  and  therefore  it 
is  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  scruple.^  Yet,  it  did  not  escape 
without  the  scrutinizing  jealousy  of  the  opponents  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  was  denounced,  as  dangerous  to  State  sovereignty. ^ 

§  1225.  A  great  variety  of  cessions  have  been  made  by  the 
States  under  this  power.  And  generally  there  has  been  a  reser- 
vation of  the  right  to  serve  all  State  process,  civil  and  criminal, 
upon  persons  found  therein.  This  reservation  has  not  been 
thought  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  for  the  State  process,  quoad  hocy  becomes  the  process  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  general  power  of  exclusive  legislation  re- 
mains with  Congress.  Thus,  these  places  are  not  capable  of 
being  made  a  sanctuary  for  fugitives,  to  exempt  them  from  acts 
done  within,  and  cognizable  by,  the  States  to  which  the  terri- 
tory belonged;  and  at  the  same  time  Congress  is  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  great  objects  of  the  power.^ 

§  1226.  The  power  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  ceded  places  is  conferred  on  that  body,  as  the 
legislature  of  the  Union ;  and  cannot  be  exercised  in  any  other 
character.  A  law  passed  in  pursuance  of  it  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  binding  on  all  the  States,  and  cannot  be  defeated 
by  them.  The  power  to  pass  such  a  law  carries  with  it  all  the 
incidental  powers  to  give  it  complete  and  effectual  execution; 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  48.    See  also  United  States  v,  Bevans,  3  Wheat  R.  336,  888. 

«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  145. 

•  Commonwealth  v.  Clary,  8  Mass.  R.  72  ;  United  States  v.  Cornell,  2  Mason,  R.  60  ; 
Rawle  on  Constitution,  eh.  27,  p.  238 ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  80] ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  pp.  402  to  404. 
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and  Btich  a  law  may  be  extended  in  its  operation  incidentally 
throughout  the  United  States,  if  Congress  think  it  necc^ssary  so 
to  do.  But  if  intended  to  have  efliciency  beyond  the  district, 
l«ntruage  must  be  used  in  the  act  expressive  of  such  an  intention ; 
otherwise  5t  will  be  deemed  purely  local.* 

§  1227.  It  follows  from  this  review  of  the  clause,  that  the 
States  cannot  take  cogniziince  of  any  acts  dime  in  the  ceded 
places  after  the  cession;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants 
of  those  places  cease  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  can  no 
longer  exercise  any  civil  or  political  rights  under  the  laws  of 
the  State** (a)  But  if  there  has  been  no  cession  by  the  State  of 
the  place,  although  it  has  been  constantly  occupied  and  used, 
under  purchasej  or  otherwise,  by  the  United  States  for  a  fort, 
arsenal,  or  other  constitutional  purpose,  the  Stat-e  jurisdiction 
still  remains  complete  and  perfect.^ 

§  1228.  Upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  thus  given  bj  the  Constitution 
in  these  ceded  places,  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  was  nnich  discussed.  It  was  argued,  that  all 
such  legislation  by  Congress  was  purely  local,  like  that  exercised 
by  a  territorial  legislature;  and  was  not  to  be  deemed  legislation 
by  Congress  in  the  character  of  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 
The  object  of  the  argument  was  to  estaldish,  that  a  law,  made 
in  or  for  such  ceded  places,  had  no  extraterritorial  force  or  obli- 
gation, it  not  being  a  law  of  tlie  United  States.  Tlie  reasoning 
of  the  court  affirming  that  such  an  act  was  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Congress  in  passing  it  acted  as  the  legislature 
of  the  Uninn,  can  be  best  conveyed  in  their  own  langnagCj  and 
w^ould  Ijc  impaired  by  an  abridgment, 

§  1229,  "  In  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  which 
is  made  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  we  find  that  of 

1  Cohens  v.  Vir^niX  6  Wheat.  R.  264,  424,  425,  426,  427,  42S  ]  Sergeant  on  Con- 
stitutiim,  ch.  28  [ch.  30] ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  |»p,  402  to  104  ;  RhwIu  ou  Cowsti* 
tutioi),  ch.  27,  pp.  238,  239  ;  Lough  born  ugh  v.  Blake,  f.  Wheat,  R  822,  324. 

«  8  Mass.  R.  72  j  1  Hnll's  Jour,  of  Jiirisp.  53  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lvct,  19,  pp.  403, 
404. 

•  The  People  t?.  Ginlfrey,  17  .Fobn<5.  R,  225  ;  Comm  on  wealth  v.  Yoiingp  1  Hull's  Jour* 
nal  of  Jump,  47  i  1  Kenfs  Conim.  Lt-ct,  19,  ]>p.  403,  404  ;  *Sergeaiit  ou  Constitutioii, 
ch.  28  [cli.  30]  ;  Bawle  ou  CoiiHtitution,  cb.  27.  j^p.  238  to  240. 

i<f)  See  this  very  Tnlly  considered  and  the  doctrine  of  tbe  text  approved  in  Sinks 
V,  Reese,  19  Ohio  St.  306. 
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exercising  exclusive  legislation  over  such  district  as  shall  become 
the  seat  of  government.  This  power,  like  all  others  which  are 
specified,  is  conferred  on  Congress  as  the  legislature  of  the 
Union;  for,  strip  them  of  that  character,  and  they  would  not 
possess  it.  In  no  other  character  can  it  be  exercised.  In  legis- 
lating for  the  district,  they  necessarily  preserve  the  character  of 
the  legislature  of  the  Union;  for  it  is  in  that  character  alone 
that  the  Constitution  confers  on  them  this  power  of  exclusive 
legislation.  This  proposition  need  not  be  enforced.  The  sec- 
ond clause  of  the  sixth  article  declares,  that  'this  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. '  The 
clause,  which  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction,  is  unquestionably  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  and,  as  such,  binds  all  the  United 
States.  Those  who  contend  that  acts  of  Congress,  made  in  pur* 
suance  of  this  power,  do  not,  like  acts  made  in  pursuance  of 
other  powers,  bind  the  nation,  ought  to  show  some  safe  and  clear 
rule  which  shall  support  this  construction,  and  prove  that  an 
act  of  Congress,  clothed  in  all  the  forms  which  attend  other 
legislative  acts,  and  passed  in  virtue  of  a  power  conferred  on, 
and  exercised  by,  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  is 
not  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  bind  them. 

§  1230.  "One  of  the  gentlemen  sought  to  illustrate  his  propo- 
sition, that  Congress,  when  legislating  for  the  district,  assumed 
a  distinct  character,  and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  local  legislature, 
whose  laws  could  possess  no  obligation  out  of  the  ten  miles 
square,  by  a  reference  to  the  complex  character  of  this  court.  It 
is,  they  say,  a  court  of  common  law,  and  a  court  of  equity.  Its 
character,  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  common  law,  is  as  distinct 
from  its  character  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  as  if  the 
powers  belonging  to  those  departments  were  vested  in  different 
tribunals.  Though  united  in  the  same  tribunal,  they  are  never 
confounded  with  each  other.  Without  inquiring,  how  far  the 
union  of  different  characters  in  one  court  may  be  applicable,  in 
principle,  to  the  union  in  Congress  of  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  in  some  places,  and  of  limited  legislation  in  others, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
law  are  so  totally  unlike  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
equity,  that  a  mere  inspection  of  the  record  gives  decisive  infor- 
mation of  the  character  in  which  the  court  sits,  and  consequently 
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of  the  extent  of  its  powers.  But  if  the  forma  of  proceeding  were 
precisely  the  samej  and  the  court  the  samcj  the  distinction 
would  disappear. 

§  VI'dh  ''Since  Congress  legisUttes  in  the  same  forms,  and  in 
the  same  character,  in  virtue  of  powers  of  equal  ohligation  con- 
ferred in  the  same  instrument,  when  exercising  its  exclusive 
powers  of  legislation,  as  well  a«  wheu  exercising  those  which  are 
limit-cd,  wc  must  inquire,  whether  there  be  an}^hing  in  the  na- 
ture of  this  exclusive  legislation,  which  necessarily  eonrines  the 
operation  of  the  laws,  made  in  virtue  of  this  power,  to  the  place 
with  a  view  to  which  they  are  made.  Connected  with  the  power 
to  legislate  within  this  district,  is  a  similar  power  in  forts,  ar- 
senals,  dock -yards,  &q.  Congress  has  a  right  to  punish  murder 
in  a  fort,  or  other  place  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction;  but 
no  general  right  to  punish  murder  committed  within  any  of  the 
States,  In  the  act  for  the  jjunishment  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States,  murder  committed  within  a  fort,  or  any  other 
place  or  district  of  country,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  is  punished  with  death.  Thus  Con- 
gress legislates  in  the  same  act,  under  its  exclusive  and  its 
limited  powers. 

§  1232.  *'Thc  act  proceeds  to  direct,  that  the  liody  of  the 
criminal,  after  execution,  may  be  delivered  to  a  sui'geou  for  dis- 
gection,  and  punishes  any  person  who  shall  rescue  such  body 
during  its  conveyance  from  the  jdace  of  execution  to  the  surgeon 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  delivered.  Let  these  actual  provisions  of  the 
law,  or  any  other  provisions  which  can  be  made  on  the  subject,  be 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  character  in  which  Ciuigress  acts, 
when  exercising  its  powers  of  exchisive  legislation.  If  Congress 
18  to  be  cnnsidercd  merely  as  a  local  legislature,  invested,  as  to 
this  object,  with  powers  limited  to  the  fort,  or  other  place,  in 
which  the  murder  may  l>e  committed;  if  its  general  powers  can- 
not come  in  aid  of  these  local  p<jwers,  how  can  the  oft e nee  be 
tried  in  any  other  court  than  that  of  the  place  in  which  it  has 
been  committed  ?  How  can  the  offender  be  conveyed  to,  or  tried 
in,  any  other  place  ?  How  can  he  Ite  executed  elsewhere  ?  How 
can  his  body  be  conveyed  through  a  cfumtry  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  sovereign,  and  the  individual  punished,  who, 
within  that  jurisdiction,  shall  rescue  the  body?  Were  anyone 
State  of  the  Union  to  pass  a  law  for  trying  a  criminal  in  a  court 
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not  created  by  itself,  in  a  place  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 
direct  the  sentence  to  be  executed  without  its  territory,  we  should 
all  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  incompetency  to  such  a  course  of 
legislation.  If  Congress  be  not  equally  incompetent,  it  is,  be- 
cause that  body  unites  the  powers  of  local  legislation  with  those 
which  are  to  ojjerate  through  the  Union,  and  may  use  the  last  in 
aid  of  the  first;  or,  because  the  power  of  exercising  exclusive 
legislation  draws  after  it,  as  an  incident,  the  power  of  making 
that  legislation  effectual ;  and  the  incidental  power  may  be  ex- 
ercised throughout  the  Union,  because  the  principal  power  is 
given  to  that  body,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 

§  1233.  "  So,  in  the  same  act,  a  person,  who,  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  commission  of  murder,  or  other  felony,  on  the  high 
seas,  or  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  dock-yard,  magazine,  or  other 
place,  or  district  of  country  within  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  shall  conceal  the  same,  &c.,  he 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  felony,  and  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  be  imprisoned,  &c.  It  is  clear,  that  Congress  cannot 
punish  felonies  generally;  and,  of  consequence,  cannot  punish 
misprision  of  felony.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture, the  State  of  Maryland,  for  example,  cannot  punish  those, 
who,  in  another  State,  conceal  a  felony  committed  in  Maryland, 
How,  then,  is  it,  that  Congress,  legislating  exclusively  for  a 
fort,  punishes  those  who,  out  of  that  fort,  conceal  a  felony 
committed  within  it  ? 

§  1234.  "The  solution,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
is,  that  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  to  legislate  exclusively  within  any  place  ceded  by 
a  State,  carries  with  it,  as  an  incident,  the  right  to  make  that 
power  effectual.  If  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  State  in  which  the 
act  has  been  committed,  the  government  cannot  pursue  him  into 
another  State,  and  apprehend  him  there;  but  must  demand  him 
from  the  executive  power  of  that  other  State.  If  Congress  were 
to  be  considered  merely  as  the  local  legislature  for  the  fort,  or 
other  place,  in  which  the  offence  might  be  committed,  then  this 
principle  would  apply  to  them,  as  to  other  local  legislatures; 
and  the  felon,  who  should  escape  out  of  the  fort,  or  other  place, 
in  which  the  felony  may  have  been  committed,  could  not  be  ap- 
prehended by  the  marshal,  but  must  be  demanded  from  the  exec- 
utive of  the  State.     But  we  know,  that  the  principle  does  not 
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apply ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  Congress  is  not  a  local  legislature, 
but  exercises  this  particular  power,  like  all  its  other  powers,  in 
its  high  character  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union.  The  Ameri- 
can people  thought  it  a  necessary  power,  and  they  conferred  it  for 
their  own  benefit  Being  so  conferred,  it  carries  with  it  all  those 
incidental  powers  which  are  necessary  to  its  complete  and  effect- 
ual execution. 

§  1235.  "Whether  any  particular  law  be  designed  to  operate 
without-  the  district  or  not,  depends  on  the  words  of  that  law. 
If  it  be  designed  so  to  operate,  then  the  question,  whether  the 
power,  so  exercised,  be  incidental  to  the  power  of  exclusive  le- 
gislation, and  be  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  requires  a  con- 
sideration of  that  instrument  In  such  cases  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  must  be  compared  and  construed.  This  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  only  exercise  of  it  which  is 
allowed  in  such  a  case."^ 

1  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  424  to  429. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

POWERS  OP   CONGRESS — INCIDENTAL. 

§  1236.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "to  make  all  laws, 
which  shall  be  necessari/  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department,  or  officer  thereof. "(a) 

§  1237.  Few  powers  of  the  government  were  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  assailed  with  more  severe  invective, 
and  more  declamatory  intemperance,  than  this.^  And  it  has 
ever  since  been  made  a  theme  of  constant  attack,  and  extrava- 
gant jealousy.*  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  can  be  maintained,  or  the  logic  by  which  it  can  be  rea- 
soned out.  It  is  only  declaratory  of  a  truth,  which  would  have 
resulted  by  necessity  and  unavoidable  implication  from  the  very 
act  of  establishing  the  national  government,  and  vesting  it  with 
certain  powers.  What  is  a  power,  but  the  ability  or  faculty  of 
doing  a  thing  ?  What  is  the  ability  to  do  a  thing,  but  the  power 
of  employing  the  means  necessary  to  its  execution  ?  What  is  a 
legislative  power,  but  a  power  of  making  laws  ?  What  are  the 
means  to  execute  a  legislative  power,  but  laws  ?  What  is  the 
power,  for  instance,  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  but  a  legisla- 
tive power,  or  a  power  to  make  laws  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  ? 
What  are  the  proper  means  of  executing  such  a  power,  but  neces- 
sary and  proper  laws  ?  In  truth,  the  constitutional  operation  of 
the  government  would  be  precisely  the  same,  if  the  clause  were 
obliterated,  as  if  it  were  repeated  in  every  article.^  It  would" 
otherwise  result,  that  the  power  could  never  be  exercised ;  that 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  83,  44  ;  1  Elliot's  Deb.  293,  294,  800  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  196, 
842. 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  286,  287 ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  210.  217,  224,  225. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  33  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  196  ;  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamil- 
ton's  Works,  121  ;  M'Culloch  r.  Maryland,  4  Wheat,  R.  419. 

(a)  See  Ex  parte  Curtis,  106  U.S.  S71,  "contributions"  from  employees  of  the 
holding  constitutional,  legi^ilation  against     government. 
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18,  the  end  would  be  required,  and  yet  no  means  allowed.  This 
would  be  a  perfect  absurdity.  It  would  be  to  create  powers,  and 
compel  them  to  remain  forever  in  a  torpid,  dormant,  and  para- 
lytic state.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied,  that  the  puwei'a 
given  by  the  Constitution  imply  the  ordinary  means  of  execu- 
tion;' for  without  the  substance  of  the  power  the  Constitution 
would  be*  a  dead  letter.  Those  who  object  to  the  article  must 
therefore  object  to  the  form,  or  the  language  of  the  proviaion. 
Let  us  see  if  any  better  could  be  devised. ^ 

§  V2M.  There  are  four  possible  methods  which  the  conven- 
tion might  have  adopted  on  this  subject.  First^  they  might 
have  copied  the  second  article  of  the  confederation,  which  would 
have  pnihibitcd  the  exercise  of  any  power  not  expresml^  delegated. 
If  they  had  doue  so  the  Constitution  would  have  been  construed 
with  so  much  rigor,  as  to  disarm  it  of  all  real  authoi-ity;  or  with 
so  much  latitude,  as  altogether  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  restric- 
tion. It  is  olivious,  that  no  important  power  delegated  by  the  con- 
federation was,  or  indeed  could  be,  executed  by  Congress,  Avithout 
recurring  more  or  less  to  the  doctrine  of  construction  or  implica- 
tion.^ It  had,  for  instauce,  power  to  estaldish  courts  for  the  trial 
of  prizes  and  piracies,  to  borrow  money,  and  emit  bills  of  credit 
But  how  could  these  powera  he  put  in  operation  without  some 
other  implied  powers  and  means  ?  The  truth  is,  that,  under  the 
confederation,  Congress  was  from  this  very  clause  driven  to  the 
distressing  alternative,  either  to  violate  the  articles  by  a  broad 
latitude  of  construction,  or  to  sufter  the  powers  of  the  govermnent 
to  remain  prostrate,  and  the  public  service  to  be  wholly  neglected. 
It  is  notorious,  that  they  adopted,  and  were  eomiH>lled  to  adopt 
the  former  course;  and  the  country  bore  them  out  in  wluit  might 
be  deemed  an  usurpation  of  authority.*  The  i»ast  experience  of 
the  country  was,  therefore,  decisive  against  any  such  restriction* 
It  was  either  useless  or  mischievous.^ 

§  1280.  Secondly.  The  convention  might  have  attempted  a 
positive  enumeration  of  the  powers  comprehended  under  the  terms 
nec€BBary^  and  proper.     The  attempt  would  have  involved  a  com- 

1  M'Ciilloch  V.  Man^ftndp  4  Wheat.  R,  409  ;  4  KIUot*s  Debates,  217.  21 S,  220,  221. 

*  The  Fedemtist,  No,  44.  See  also  Prestdeut  Monroe's  Ejcposition  and  Measago, 
4th  of  May,  1822,  p.  47  ;  3  Elliot's  DeU  318. 

<  The  FiHkraUftt,  No.  44. 

*  Sep  the  Foik-rniist,  Nt«.  38,  44  ;  4  \\^ent.  R.  in  \  4  Elliot* 8  Deb.  218,  219. 

*  MCulloL-h  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  IL  406,  407,  423. 
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plete  digest  of  laws  on  every  subject  to  which  the  Constitution 
relates.  It  must  have  embraced  all  future,  as  well  as  all  present 
exigencies,  and  been  accommodated  to  all  times,  and  all  occa- 
sions, and  all  changes  of  national  situation  and  character.  Every 
new  application  of  the  general  power  must  have  been  foreseen  and 
specified;  for  the  particular  powers,  which  are  the  means  of  at- 
taining the  objects  of  the  general  power,  must,  necessariJy,  vary 
with  those  objects ;  and  be  often  properly  varied,  when  the  ob- 
jects remain  the  same.^  Who  does  not  at  once  perceive,  that 
such  a  course  is  utterly  beyond  human  reach  and  foresight  ?^  It 
demands  a  wisdom  never  yet  given  to  man ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  future,  which  belongs  only  to  Him  whose  providence  directs 
and  governs  all. 

§  1240.  Thirdly.  The  convention  might  have  attempted  a 
negative  enumeration  of  the  powers,  by  specifying  the  powers 
which  should  be  excepted  from  the  general  grant.  It  will  be  at 
once  perceived,  that  this  task  would  have  been  equally  chimerical 
with  the  foregoing;  and  would  have  involved  this  additional  ob- 
jection, that  in  such  a  case,  every  defect  in  the  enumeration 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  positive  grant  of  authority.  If, 
to  avoid  this  consequence,  they  had  attempted  a  partial  enumera- 
tion of  the  exceptions,  and  described  the  residue  by  the  general 
terms,  "  not  necessary  or  proper,"  it  must  have  happened,  that  the 
enumeration  would  comprehend  a  few  exceptions  only,  and  those 
only  which  were  most  prominent,  and  therefore  the  least  likely 
to  be  abused;  and  that  others  would  be  less  forcibly  excepted 
under  the  residuary  clause,  than  if  there  had  not  been  any  par- 
tial enumeration  of  exceptions.^ 

§  1241.  Fourthly.  The  convention  might  have  been  wholly 
silent  on  this  head;  and  then,  as  has  been  already  seen,  the  aux- 
iliary powers,  or  means  to  carry  into  execution  the  general  pow- 
ers, would  have  resulted  to  the  government  by  necessary 
implication;  for  wherever  the  end  is  required,  the  means  are  au- 
thorized ;  and  wherever  a  general  power  to  do  a  thing  is  given, 
every  particular  power  necessary  for  doing  it,  is  included.  If 
this  last  course  had  been  adopted,  every  objection,  now  urged 

»  Tlie  FederaUst,  No.  44  ;  2  EHiot's  Deb  223. 

2  M'CuUorh  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  407  ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  223,  224  ;  Anderson 
V.  Dunn,  6  Wheat.  R.  204,  225,  226. 
»  The  Federalist,  No.  44. 
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agamst  the  clause,  would  have  remained  in  full  force;  and  the 
omission  might  have  been  made  in  critical  periods  a  ground  to 
assail  tlie  essential  powers  of  the  Union.* 

§  124:i.  If,  then,  the  clause  imports  no  more  than  would  result 
from  necessary  implication  it  may  be  asked  why  it  was  inserted 
at  all  Tiie  true  answer  ia,  that  such  a  clause  was  peculiarly 
useful  in  order  to  avoid  any  douljt  which  iugeuuity  or  jealousy 
might  nuse  upon  the  subject.  Much  jilausible  reasoning  might 
be  emi)loyed,  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  Union  and  in 
favor  of  State  power,  to  |)rejudico  the  people  on  such  a  subject, 
and  to  embarrass  the  govetiiment  in  all  its  reasonable  operations. 
Besides,  as  the  confederation  contained  a  positive  clause,  re- 
straining the  authority  of  Congress  to  powers  expressly  granted, 
there  was  a  fitness  in  deehiring  that  that  rule  of  interpretation 
should  no  longer  prevail  The  very  zeal,  indeed,  with  which 
the  present  clause  has  been  always  assailed^  is  the  highest  pniof 
of  its  importance  and  propriety.  It  has  narrowed  down  the 
grounds  of  hostility  to  the  mere  interpretation  of  terms, ^ 
r"  §  1243,  The  plain  import  of  the  clause  is,  that  Congress  shall 
have  all  the  incidental  and  instrumental  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  the  express  powers,  (a)  It 
neither  enlarges  any  power  Bpecifically  granted,  nor  is  it  a  grant 
of  any  new  power  to  Congress;  but  it  is  merely  a  declaralion,  for 
the  removal  of  all  uucertainty,  that  the  means  of  carrying  into 
execution  those  otherwise  granted  are  included  in  the  grant^ 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  question  arises  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  particular  power,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the 
power  be  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  be,  the  question  is 
decided.  If  it  be  not  expremefJ^  the  next  inquiry  must  be, 
whether  it  is  proi>erly  an  incident  to  an  express  power,  and  ne- 
cessary to  its  executiim.  If  it  be,  then  it  may  be  exercised  by 
Jongress.     If  not,  Congress  caimot  exercise  it.* 

1  The  FrdfraUst,  N»>.  44,  "  Th«  Fedemlist,  Nos.  83,  44. 

•  Some  f(*w  statpsiiien  hnvtt  contended,  that  tlie  elausi'  gave  further  ixjwera  than 
inert'  in<:i<it'iiud  pwers,  Rnt  their  reiiKoning  dews  iiol  seem  ver)"  clear  or  satLsfautory. 
See  GowriKir  Kondf^lph  s  Ilrmnrks,  2  EUiot's  Dplmte*,  342;  Mr.  Gi^rr)^*it  Speci-h,  in 
Febmarj^  17&1|  4  Eltiot's  Dt^lmtes,  225,  227.  Thesfl  speeches  are,  howt-VL-r,  volimhle 
for  some  striking  viewe  wbii^h  they  [ireaent  of  the  propriety  of  a  liberal  construction  of 
the  words. 

*  See  Virgioia  Kepoii  and  Riwoliitions,  Jan.  1800,  pp.  33,  34  ;  1  Ttick.  Bkck. 

{a)  See  Bj:  imrk  Curtis,  106  U.  3,  371, 
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§  1244.  But  still  a  ground  of  controversy  remains  open,  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  clause;  and  it  has 
been  contested  with  no  small  share  of  earnestness  and  vigor. 
What^  then,  is  the  true  constitutional  sense  of  the  words  "ne- 
cessary and  proper  "  in  this  clause  ?  It  has  been  insisted,  by  the 
advocates  of  a  rigid  interpretation,  that  the  word  "  necessary  "  is 
here  used  in  its  close  and  most  intense  meaning ;  so  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  absolutely  and  indispeyisabli/  necessary.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  ne- 
cessary ;  not  those  which  are  merely  convenient  for  effecting  the 
enumerated  powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  be  given 
to  this  phrase  as  to  give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go 
far  to  give  every  one ;  for  there  is  no  one  which  ingenuity  might 
not  torture  into  a  convenience,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  some 
one  of  so  long  a  list  of  enumerated  powers.  It  would  swallow 
up  all  the  delegated  powers  and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  phrase. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Constitution  has  restrained  them  to  the 
necessary  means ;  that  is  to  say,  to  those  means  without  which  the 
grant  of  the  power  would  he  nugatory.  A  little  difference  in 
the  degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  which 
the  Constitution  refers  to.* 

§  1245.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  is,  to  exclude 
all  choice  of  means ;  or,  at  most,  to  leave  to  Congress,  in  each 
case,  those  only  which  are  most  direct  and  simple.  If,  indeed, 
such  implied  powers  and  such  only  as  can  be  shown  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  are  within  the  purview  of  the  clause,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  difficulties,  and  the  express  powers  must  prac- 
tically become  a  mere  nullity. ^  It  will  be  found  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  upon  any  of  its  powers,  will  rarely  admit 
of  a  rigid  demonstration  of  the  necessity  (in  this  strict  sense)  of 
the  particular  means.  In  most  cases,  various  systems  or  means 
may  be  resorted  to,  to  attain  the  same  end;  and  yet,  with  re- 
spect to  each,  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  constitutional,  be- 
cause it  is  not  indispensable,  and  the  end  may  be  obtained  by 
other  means.     The  consequence  of  such   reasoning  would  be, 

Comm.  App.  237,  288  ;  President  Monroe's  Exposition  and  Message,  4th  of  May, 
1822,  p.  47  ;  5  Marshall's  Wash.  App.  note  3  ;  1  Hamilton's  Works,  117.  121. 

1  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  625,  526  ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  216,  217,  224,  225,  267  ;  M'Cul- 
loch  V,  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  412,  413. 

'  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  119  j  5  Marshall's  Wash.  App.  note  8» 
p.  9  ;  Mr.  Madison,  4  Elliot's  Deb.  223. 
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that,  as  no  means  could  be  shown  to  he  constitutional,  none  could 
he  adoi)tedJ(ri)  For  instance,  Congress  ])0ssesse8  the  power  to 
make  war  and  to  raise  armies,  and,  incidentally,  to  erect  forti- 
fications, and  purchase  cannon  and  ammunition,  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war.  But  war  may  be  carried  on  without  fortifications, 
cannon,  and  ammunition.  No  particular  kind  of  arms  can  be 
shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary;  because  various  sorts  of  arms, 
of  different  convenience,  power,  and  utility,  arc  or  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  by  different  nations.  What,  then,  l)eeomes  of  the 
power?  Congress  has  power  to  borrow  money,  and  to  provitle 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  yet  no  particular  method  is 
indis]>ensable  to  these  ends.  They  may  be  attained  by  various 
means.  Congress  has  power  to  provide  a  navy;  hut  no  particu- 
lar size,  or  form,  or  equipment  of  ship  is  indispensable.  The 
means  (»f  providing  a  naval  establishment  arc  very  various;  and 
the  applications  of  them  admit  of  infinite  sliades  of  opinion,  as 
to  their  convenience,  utility,  and  necessity.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  ?  Are  the  powers  to  remain  dormant  ?  Would  it  not 
be  absurd  to  say  that  Congress  did  not  possess  the  choice  of 
means,  under  such  circumstances,  and  ought  not  to  be  empow- 
ered to  select  and  use  any  means  which  are,  in  fact,  conducive 
to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution?* 
Take  another  example.  Congress  has,  doubtless,  the  authority, 
under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  erect  light -houses,  bea- 
cons, buoys,  and  public  piers,  and  authorize  the  employment  of 
jiilots.^  But  it  cannot  be  ailirmed  that  the  exercise  of  these  pow- 
ers is  in  a  strict  sense  necessary;  or  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  would  be  nugatory,  without  establishments  of  this 
nature.*  In  truth,  no  particular  regulation  of  commerce  can 
ever  he  shown  to  l>e  exclusively  and  indispensably  necessary; 
and  thus  we  should  be  driven  to  admit,  that  all  regulations  are 
within  the  scope  of  the  power,  or  that  none  are.     If  there  be  any 

*  United  Stntea  r.  Fisber^  2  Crairch,  35S  ;  Hamilton  on  Bsmk,  1  Hamilton's 
Works,  119  J  5  MftrslmlVa  Wash,  notv  3,  pp.  9,  10;  Mr*  Madison,  4  Elliot'a  Deb. 
223. 

«  United  Stfitps  v,  Fislier,  2  Crnncli,  R  358, 
»  S^  4  EUiot^»  Debates.  265,  280. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton  a  Works,  120. 


(a)  Fibber  v.  Blight,  2  Craucb,  S58,  396,  wbere  ibis  subject  h  specially  commented 
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general  principle  which  is  inherent  in  the  very  definition  of  gov- 
ernment, and  essential  to  every  step  of  the  progress  to  be  made 
by  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is,  that  every  power  vested  in  a 
government  is  in  its  nature  sovereign,  and  includes,  by  force  of 
the  term,  a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  requisite  and  fairly 
applicable  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  such  power;  unless 
they  are  excepted  in  the  Constitution,  or  are  immoral,  or  are 
contrary  to  the  essential  objects  of  political  society.^ 

§  1246.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  strict  construction 
above  alluded  to,  that  it  makes  the  constitutional  authority  de- 
pend upon  casual  and  temporary  circumstances,  which  may  pro- 
duce a  necessity  to-day,  and  change  it  to-morrow.  This  alone 
shows  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning.  The  expediency  of  exercis- 
ing a  particular  power  at  a  particular  time  must,  indeed,  depend 
on  circumstances ;  but  the  constitutional  right  of  -exercising  it 
must  be  uniform  and  invariable;  the  same  to-day  as  to-morrow.^ 

§  1247.  Neither  can  the  degree  in  which  a  measure  is  neces- 
sary, ever  be  a  test  of  the  legal  right  to  adopt  it  That  must  be 
a  matter  of  opinion  (upon  which  different  men  and  different  bod- 
ies may  form  opposite  judgments),  and  can  only  be  a  test  of  ex- 
pediency. The  relation  between  the  measure  and  the  end, 
between  the  nature  of  the  means  employed  towards  the  execution 
of  a  power,  and  the  object  of  that  power,  must  be  the  criterion 
of  constitutionality ;  and  not  the  greater  or  less  of  necessity  or 
expediency.  3  If  the  legislature  possesses  a  right  of  choice  as  to 
the  means,  who  can  limit  that  choice  ?  Who  is  appointed  an 
umpire  or  arbiter,  in  cases  where  a  discretion  is  confided  to  a 
government  ?  The  very  idea  of  such  a  controlling  authority  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  is  a  virtual  denial  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  government  in  regard  to  its  powers.  It  repeals  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  national  government,  proclaimed  in  the  Constitution. 

§  1248.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  neither  the  grammatical 
nor  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  "necessary,"  requires  any  such 
construction.  According  to  both,  "necessary"  often  means  no 
more  than  needful^  requisite^  incidental^  useful^  or  conducive  to. 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton  s  Works,  112. 

^  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  117,  ;  6  Marshall's  Wash.  App.  note  8, 
p.  8. 

«  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  119,  120 ;  5  Marshall's  Wash.  App. 
note  8,  pp.  9,  10 ;  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  423. 
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It  is  a  common  mode  of  expression  to  say,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  government,  or  a  pci-son  to  do  this  or  that  thing,  when 
nothing  more  is  intended  or  understood,  than  that  the  interest  of 
the  government  or  fierson  requires,  or  will  he  promoted  hy  the 
doing  of  this  or  that  thing.  Every  one's  mind  will  at  once  sug- 
gest to  him  many  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense. ^  To  employ  the  means  necessary  to  an  end,  is  gener- 
ally understood,  as  employing  any  means  calculated  to  produce 
the  end,  and  not  as  being  confined  to  those  single  means  without 
which  the  end  would  be  entirely  unattainable. 

§  1249.  Such  is  the  character  of  human  language  that  no  word 
conveys  to  the  mind  in  all  situatitms  one  single  definite  idea,; 
and  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  use  words  in  a  figurative 
sense.  Almost  all  comj^ositions  contain  words,  which,  taken 
in  their  rigr»rous  sense,  would  convey  a  meaning  different  from 
that  which  is  obviously  intended.  It  is  essential  to  just  inter- 
pretation, that  many  words,  which  import  something  excessive, 
should  be  understood  in  a  more  mitigated  sense;  in  a  sense, 
which  comnujn  usage  justifies.  The  word  "necessary"  is  of 
this  description.  It  has  not  a  fixed  character  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  admits  of  all  degrees  of  comparison;  and  is  often  connected 
with  other  words,  which  increase  or  diminish  the  impression 
%vhich  the  mind  receives  of  the  urgency  it  imports.  A  thing 
may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  alisolutely  or  indispensably 
necessary.  It  may  be  little  necessary,  less  necessary,  or  least 
necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the  same  idea  be  conveyed  by  any 
two  of  these  several  phrases.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  furnishes  a  stnuig  illustration  of  this 
very  use  of  the  word.  It  contains  a  prohibition  upon  any  State 
to  lay  "any  imposts  or  duties,  A^c,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessan/  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,"  No  one  can  com- 
pare this  clause  with  the  other,  on  which  we  are  commenting, 
without  being  struck  with  the  conviction,  that  the  word  '"  abito- 
lutelt/f^*  here  prefixed  to  "necessary,"  was  intended  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  senses  in  which  standing  alone,  it  is  used  in  the 
other.  2 


*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  118  ;  5  Marshairs  Wasli.  App.  note  3, 

p.e. 

*  M' Cull  OP  h  f.  Mtirylntid,  4  WheatoB'a  R.  413  to  415,      In  this  ca^e  (4  Whe-n  ton's 
H.  411  to  425)  there  is  a  very  ekboratti  argument  of  the  Supreme  Court  upou  the 
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§  1250.  That  the  restrictive  interpretation  must  be  abandoned, 
in  regard  to  certain  powers  of  the  government,  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably doubted.  It  is  universally  conceded,  that  the  power  of 
punishment  appertains  to  sovereignty  and  may  be  exercised 
whenever  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  act,  as  incidental  to  his 
constitutional  powers.  It  is  a  means  for  carrying  into  execution 
all  sovereign  powers,  and  may  be  used,  although  not  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  If,  then,  the  restrictive  interpretation  must  be 
abandoned,  in  order  to  justify  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the 
power  to  pimish,  whence  is  the  rule  derived  which  would  rein- 
state it,  when  the  government  would  carry  its  powers  into  opera- 
tion by  means  not  vindictive  in  their  nature?  If  the  word 
"necessary"  means  needful^  requisite^  essential^  conducive  to^  to 
let  in  the  power  of  punishment,  why  is  it  not  equally  compre- 
hensive, when  applied  to  other  means  used  to  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  the  powers  of  the  government  ?  ^ 

§  1251.  The  restrictive  interpretation  is  also  contrary  to  a 
sound  maxim  of  construction,  generally  admitted,  namely, — 
that  the  powers  contained  in  a  constitution  of  government,  espe- 
cially those  which  concern  the  general  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country,  such  as  its  finances,  its  trade,  and  its  defence, 
ought  to  be  liberally  expounded  in  advancement  of  the  public 
good.  This  rule  does  not  depend  on  the  particular  form  of  a 
government,  or  on  the  particular  demarcations  of  the  boundaries 
of  its  powers ;  but  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  government  itself. 
The  means  by  which  national  exigencies  are  provided  for,  na- 
tional inconveniences  obviated,  and  national  prosperity  promoted, 
are  of  such  infinite  variety,  extent,  and  complexity,  that  there 
must  of  necessity  be  great  latitude  of  discretion  in  the  selection 
and  application  of  those  means.  Hence,  consequently,  the  ne- 
cessity and  propriety  of  exercising  the  authorities  intrusted  to  a 
government,  on  principles  of  liberal  construction. ^ 

§  1252.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  doctrine  to  say,  that  it 
is  calculated  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  government  throughout 
the  entire  sphere  of  State  legislation.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said,  and  has  been  said,  in  regard  to  every  exercise  of  power  by 

whole  of  this  subject,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  already  extracted  in  the  preceding 
Comni«>nt^riea,  on  the  rules  of  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

»  MCulloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  418. 

<  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  120,  121. 
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imiilication  and  construction.  There  is  always  some  chance  of 
error,  or  abuse  of  every  jiower;  but  thiLS  furnishes  no  ground  of 
objection  against  the  power;  and  certainly  no  reason  for  an  ad- 
lie  re  nee  to  the  most  rigid  construction  of  its  terms,  which  would 
at  once  arrest  the  whole  movements  of  the  government.  ^  The 
remedy  for  any  abuse  or  misconstruction  of  the  power  is  the 
same  as  in  similar  abuses  and  niisconstructions  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments. It  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
government ;  and  finally  to  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
elective  franchises,^ 

§  1253*  There  are  yet  other  grounds  against  the  restrictive 
inter[>retation  derived  from  the  language  and  the  character  of 
the  provisioiL  The  language  is,  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
**to  n\ake  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper/*  If  the 
wiu'd  "necessary"  were  used  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense 
contended  for,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  departure  from  the 
usual  course  of  the  human  mind,  as  exhibited  in  solemn  Instru- 
ments, to  add  another  word,  "proper;"  the  only  possible  effect 
of  which  is  to  fpialify  that  strict  and  rigorous  meaning,  and  to 
]u\'scnt  clearly  the  idea  of  a  choice  of  means  in  the  course  of  le- 
gishxtion.^  If  no  means  can  be  resorted  to  but  such  as  are  indis- 
penj^ably  necessury,  there  can  be  neither  sense  nor  utility  in 
adding  the  other  word;  for  the  necessity  shuts  out  from  view  all 
consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the  means,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  former.  But  if  the  intention  was  to  nse  the 
word  **  necessary  "  in  its  more  liberal  sense,  then  there  is  a  pecul- 
iar fitness  in  the  other  word.  It  has  a  sense,  at  once  admonitory 
and  directory.  It  re^juires,  that  the  means  should  be,  bonafiJe, 
appropriate  to  the  end. 

§  1254.  The  character  of  the  clause  equally  forbids  any  pre- 
sumption of  an  intention  to  use  the  restrictive  interpretation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  clause  is  placed  among  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, and  not  among  the  limitations  on  those  powers.  In  the 
next  place,  its  terms  purport  to  enlarge,  and  not  to  diminish,  the 
powers  vested  in  the  government.  It  purports,  on  its  face,  to  be 
an  additional  power,  not  a  restriction  on  those  already  granted.* 


^  HnTiiilton  on  Bank,  I  Hamilton's  Workii,  122. 
a  T}ie  FedrmUst,  Ko:*.  33,  44. 
»  M<  iillf>ch  p.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  H.  418,  41&, 
*  irCuUmih  y,  Mai^  land,  4  Wheat.  R.  410,  420, 
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If  it  does  not,  in  fact  (as  seems  the  true  construction),  give  any 
new  powers,  it  affirms  the  right  to  use  all  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  carry  into  execution  the  other  powers ;  and  thus  makes 
an  express  power  what  would  otherwise  be  merely  an  implied 
power.  In  either  aspect,  it  is  impossible  to  construe  it  to  be  a 
restriction.  If  it  have  any  effect,  it  is  to  remove  the  implica- 
tion of  any  restriction.  If  a  restriction  had  been  intended,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  should  have  con- 
cealed it  under  phraseology,  which  purports  to  enlarge,  or  at 
least  give  the  most  ample  scope  to  the  other  powers.  There  was 
every  motive  on  their  part  to  give  point  and  clearness  to  every 
restriction  of  national  power;  for  they  well  knew,  that  the  na- 
tional government  would  be  more  endangered  in  its  adoption  by 
its  supposed  strength,  than  by  its  weakness.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble, that  they  should,  have  disguised  a  restriction  upon  its  powers 
under  the  form  of  a  grant  of  power.  They  would  have  sought 
other  terms,  and  have  imposed  the  restraint  by  negatives.^  And 
what  is  equally  strong,  no  one,  in  or  out  of  the  State  conven- 
tions, at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  put  upon  its  deliv- 
erance before  the  people,  ever  dreamed  of,  or  suggested,  that  it 
contained  a  restriction  of  power.  The  whole  argument  on  each 
side,  of  attack  and  of  defence,  gave  it  the  positive  form  of  an  ex- 
press power,  and  not  of  an  express  restriction. 

§  1255.  Upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  this  clause  is,  that,  if  it  does  not  enlarge,  it  cannot 
be  construed  to  restrain  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  to  impair  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  exercise  its  best  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  measures  to  carry  into  execution  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  national  government.  The  motive  for  its  insertion 
doubtless  was,  the  desire  to  remove  all  possible  doubt  respect- 
ing the  right  to  legislate  on  that  vast  mass  of  incidental  powers 
which  must  be  involved  in  the  Constitution,  if  that  instrument 
be  not  a  splendid  ])ageant,  or  a  delusive  phantom  of  sovereignty. 
Let  the  end  be  legitimate;  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  the  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  are  con- 
sistent with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  instrument,  are  consti- 
tutional. ^ 

1  M'Culloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  420. 

s  M*CaIloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  420,  421,  423.     Sec  also  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
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I  /  §  1256.    It  may  be  well,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  another 

«ort  of  implied  power,  wliieli  has  been  culled  with  great  propri- 
ety a  resulting  power  arising  from  the  aggregate  i>owers  of  the 
national  government  It  will  not  be  doubted,  for  instance,  that, 
if  the  United  States  should  make  a  conquest  of  any  of  the  terri- 
tories of  its  neighbors,  the  national  government  wouhl  possess 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  conquered  territory*  This  would, 
perhaps,  rather  be  a  i-esult  from  the  whole  mass  of  the  powers 
of  the  national  government,  and  from  the  nature  of  political  so- 
ciety,  than  a  consequence  or  incident  of  the  powers  specially 
enumerated.^  It  may,  however,  be  deemed,  if  an  incident  to 
any,  on  incident  to  the  power  to  make  war.  Other  instances  of 
resulting  powers  will  easily  suggest  themselves*  The  United 
States  are  nowhere  declared  in  the  Constitution  to  he  a  sover- 
eignty entitled  to  sue,  though  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  na- 
tional courts  over  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party.  It  is  a  natural  incident,  resulting  from  the  sover- 
eignty and  character  of  the  national  government '^  So  the  United 
States,  in  their  political  capacity,  have  a  right  to  enter  into  a 
contract  (although  it  is  not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  Consti- 
tution), for  it  is  an  incident  to  their  general  right  of  BOTcreignty, 
80  far  as  it  is  appropriate  to  any  of  the  ends  of  the  government, 
and  within  the  constitutional  range  of  its  powers.^  80  Congress 
possess  power  to  punish  ofTences  committed  on  board  of  the  pub- 
lic ships  of  war  of  the  government  by  persons  nut  in  tlie  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  in  port 
or  at  sea;  for  the  jurisdiction  on  board  of  public  ships  is  every- 
where deemed  exclusively  to  behnig  to  the  sovereign.* 

§  1257.  And  not  only  may  implied  powers,  but  implied  ex- 
emjitions  from  State  authority  exist,  although  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  law.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the  carriers 
of  the  mail,  the  mint  establishment,  and  all  those  institutions 
which  are  public  in  their  nature,  are  examjdes  in  point.  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  all  who  are  employed  in  them  are  pro- 

220»  221.  222,  223,  224,  225  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  196,  342 ;  5  Marsh,  Wash.  App. 
No.  3  ;  2  Ameritau  Maseuin,  63t*  ;  Anderson  v.  Duqd,  6  Wheat.  R*  204,  225>  226  ; 
Hiiimlton  on  Biiiik,  1  Hamilton'^  Works,  111  t«  123. 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hi«nilton*s  Wnrks,  115. 

»  See  Dugan  tr.  United  States,  3  Wheat.  R.  173,  179,  180, 

*  Ifiuted  States  v.  Tingey,  5  Put,  R.  1 15. 

*  Uuited  Staler  v,  BeroDs,  3  Wheat  K.  3&8  ;  The  Exchange,  7  Cmnclii  116. 
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tected,  while  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  from  State  control;  and 
yet  this  protection  is  not  expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress.  It 
is  incidental  to-  and  is  implied  in,  the  several  acts  by  which 
those  institutions  are  created ;  and  is  preserved  to  them  by  the 
judicial  department,  as  a  part  of  its  functions.^  A  contractor 
for  supplying  a  military  post  with  provisions  cannot  be  restrained 
from  making  purchases  within  a  State,  or  from  transporting  pro- 
visions to  the  place  at  which  troops  are  stationed.  He  could  not 
be  taxed  or  fined,  or  lawfully  obstructed  in  so  doing. ^  These  in- 
cidents necessarily  flow  from  the  supremacy  of  the  powers  of  the 
Union,  within  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action. 

§  1258.  It  would  be  almost  impracticable,  if  it  were  not  use- 
less, to  enumerate  the  various  instances  in  which  Congress,  in 
the  progress  of  the  government,  have  made  use  of  incidental  and 
implied  means  to  execute  its  powers.  They  are  almost  infinitely 
varied  in  their  ramifications  and  details.  It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, to  take  notice  of  the  principal  measures  which  have  been 
contested,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment and  in  leading  party  divisions.^ (a) 

»  Osbom  V,  Bank  of  U.  States,  9  Wheat  R.  865,  866. 

«  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  U.  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  867. 

•  Some  minor  points  will  be  found  in  the  debates  collected  in  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
139,  141,  229,  234,  235,  238,  239,  240,  243,  249.  251,  252,  261,  265,  266,  270,  271, 
280.  There  is  no  express  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  erect  forts,  or  maga- 
zines, or  lighthouses,  or  piers,  or  buoys,  or  public  buildings,  or  to  make  surveys  of  the 
coast ;  but  they  have  been  constantly  deemed  incidental  to  the  general  powers.  Mr. 
Bayard's  Speech,  in  1807  (4  Elliot's  Debates,  265).  Mr.  Pickering's  Speech,  1817  (4 
Elliot's  Debates,  280). 

(a)  The   argument    upon    incidental  may  mention,  however,  the  "Construe- 

powers  may  be  said  to  have  been  ex-  tion  Construed  *'  of  John  Taylor  of  Caro- 

haosted  in  the  debates  in  Congress  on  line,  as  not  unworthy  of  careful  reading  in 

chartering  a  National   Bank,  and  other  the  same  connection.     C. 
references  can  be  of  little  value.     Wo 
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§  1259*  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  moasures 
which  gave  rise  to  a  quest  ion  c»f  cnnstitutional  jiowcr^  was  the  act 
chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1791.  That  ques- 
tion hiLs  often  since  been  discussed;  and,  though  tlie  measure  hfis 
been  repeatedly  Banctioned  by  Conrcrcss,  by  the  executive,  and  by 
the  judiciary,  and  has  obtained  the  like  favor  in  a  threat  majority 
of  the  States,  yet  it  is,  up  to  this  very  hour,  still  debated  upon 
constitutional  grounds ^  as  if  it  were  still  new  and  untried.  It  is 
impossible,  at  this  time,  to  treat  it  as  an  open  question,  unless  tlie 
Constitution  is  forever  to  remain  an  unsettled  text,  possessing  no 
permanent  attributes,  and  incapable  of  having  any  ascertained 
sense;  varying  with  every  cbaufre  of  doctrine  and  of  party,  and 
delivered  over  to  interniinalile  doubts.  If  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  only  what  the  administration  of  the  day  may  wish  it  to  he,  and 
is  to  assume  any  and  all  shapes  which  may  suit  the  oj)iniun3  and 
theories  of  public  men,  as  they  successively  direct  the  public  coun- 
cilsy  it  will  be  dillieult,  indeed,  to  ascertain  what  its  real  value  is. 
It  cannot  possess  either  certainty,  or  uniformity,  or  safety.  It 
will  be  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  thing  to-morrow,  and  again 
another  thing  on  each  succeeding  day.  The  past  will  furnish  no 
ginde,  and  the  future  no  security.  It  will  be  the  reverse  of  a 
law,  and  entail  upon  the  country  the  curse  of  that  miserable  ser- 
vitude so  much  abhorred  and  denounced,  where  all  is  vague  and 
uncertain  in  the  fundamentals  of  govemmcntv 

§  1260.  Tbe  reasoning  upon  which  the  constitutionality  of  a 
national  bank  is  denied  has  been  already,  in  some  degree,  stated 
in  the  preceding  remarks.  It  turns  upon  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  clause,  giving  the  auxiliary  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  execute  the  other  enumerated  powers.  It  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  The  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  is  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  known  that  the  very 
power,  thus  proposed  as  a  means,  was  rejected  as  an  end,  by  the 
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convention  which  formed  the  Constitution.  A  proposition  was 
made  in  that  body  to  authorize  Congress  to  open  canals,  and  an 
amendatory  one  to  empower  them  to  create  corporations.  But 
the  whole  was  rejected ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  rejection 
urged  in  debate  was,  that  they  then  would  have  a  power  to  create 
a  bank,  which  would  render  the  great  cities,  where  there  were  pre- 
judices and  jealousies  on  that  subject,  adverse  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.*  In  the  next  place,  all  the  enumerated  powers 
can  be  carried  into  execution  without  a  bank.  A  bank,  therefore, 
is  not  necessary^  and  consequently  not  authorized,  by  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  urged,  that  a  bank  will  give  great  facil- 
ity or  convenience  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  If  this  were  true,  yet 
the  Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  nece%%ary^  and 
not  merely  those  which  are  convenient  for  effecting  the  enumer- 
ated powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  were  allowed  as 
to  consider  convenience  as  justifying  the  use  of  such  means,  it 
would  swallow  up  all  the  enumerated  powers.*  Therefore,  the 
Constitution  restrains  Congress  to  those  means  without  which  the 
power  would  be  nugatory.® 

§  1261.  Nor  can  its  convenience  be  satisfactorily  established. 
Bank-bills  may  be  a  more  convenient  vehicle  than  treasury  orders, 
for  the  purposes  of  that  department.  But  a  little  difference  in 
the  degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution.  Besides,  the  local  and  State  banks 
now  in  existence  are  competent,  and  would  be  willing  to  under- 
take all  the  agency  required  for  those  very  purposes  by  the  gov- 
ernment. And  if  they  are  able  and  willing,  this  establishes 
clearly,  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  establishing  a  national 
bank.*  If  there  would  ever  be  a  superior  conveniency  in  a  national 
bank,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  exists  a  power  to  establish  it, 
or  that  the  business  of  the  country  cannot  go  on  very  well  with- 
out it.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  Constitution  intended,  that 
for  a  shade  or  two  of  convenience  more  or  less.  Congress  should 
be  authorized  to  break  down  the  most  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  States,  such  as  those  against  mortmain,  the  laws  of 
alienage,  the  rules  of  descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws  of 

1  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  623,  626  ;  Id.  500. 

«  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  606  ;  4  EUiot's  Debates,  219. 

*  4  Jeffei-son*s  Correspondence,  623,  625,  526  ;  5  Marsh.  Wash.  App.  note  3. 

«  Ibid,  i  4  EUiot's  Debates,  220. 
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escheat  and  forfeiture,  and  the  la^s  of  monopoly  ?  Nothing  but  a 
necessity  invincible  by  any  other  means  ean  justify  such  a  i)ros- 
tration  of  hiwsj  which  constitute  the  pillars  of  our  whole  system 
of  jurisprudence,*  If  Congress  have  the  power  to  create  one  cor- 
poration, they  may  create  all  sorts;  for  tlie  power  is  nowhere 
limited;  and  may  even  establish  monopolies.^  Indeed  this  very 
charter  is  a  monopoly.^ 

§  1262.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  constitutionality  of  the 
national  bank  has  been  sustained  is  contained  in  the  following 
summary.  The  powers  confided  to  the  national  government  are 
unquestionably,  so  far  as  they  exist,  sovereign  and  supreme.*  It 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  power  of  creating  a  cor- 
poration is  one  behjnging  to  sovereignty.  But  so  are  all  other 
legislative  powers ;  for  the  original  power  of  giving  the  law  on 
any  subject  whatever  is  a  sovereign  power.  If  the  national  gov- 
ernment cannot  create  a  corporation^  because  it  is  an  exercise  of 
sovereign  power,  neither  can  it,  for  the  same  reason,  exercise  any 
other  legislative  power,*  This  consideration  alone  ought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  abstract  inquiry,  whether  the  national  government 
has  power  to  erect  a  corfjo ration,  that  is,  to  give  a  legal  or  artifi- 
cial capacity  to  one  or  more  persons,  distinct  from  the  natural 
capacity.®  For,  if  it  be  an  incident  to  sovereignty,  and  it  is  not 
prohibited,  it  must  Ijelong  to  the  national  government  in  relation  to 
the  objects  intrusted  to  it.  The  true  difi^erence  is  this:  where  the 
authority  of  a  government  is  general,  it  can  create  corporations  in 
all  cases;  where  it  is  confined  to  certain  branches  of  legislation, 
it  can  create  corporations  only  as  to  those  cases."^  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  implied  powers  may  be  delegated,  as  well  as  express. 
It  follows,  that  a  power  to  erect  corporations  may  as  well  be  im- 
plied as  any  other  thing,  if  it  be  an  instrument  or  means  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  any  specified  power.  The  only  question  in  any 
case  must  lie,  whether  it  be  such  an  instrument  or  means,  and 
have  a  natural  relation  to  any  of  the  acknowledged  objects  of 

1  4  .If  fferson's  Correspondence,  523,  626>  627 ;  6  MjltsIi*  Wash,  App.  note  3  ;  I 
Hnniiltoii'8  Works,  13Q, 

«  4  Elliot's  Debates,  217,  219,  224,  225. 
>  4  Elliot  8  Debates,  21{>,  220,  223* 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Woiks,  113  ;  4  Wheat.  R.  405,  406,  409,  410- 

*  M'CuUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Whmt.  R  40&. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  113,  114.  124. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  113,  lU,  131. 
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government.  Thus,  Congress  may  not  erect  a  corporation  for 
superintending  the  police  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  because 
they  have  no  authority  to  regulate  the  police  of  that  city.  But  if 
they  possessed  the  authority  to  regulate  the  police  of  such  city, 
they  might,  unquestionably,  create  a  corporation  for  that  purpose, 
because  it  is  incident  to  the  sovereign  legislative  power  to  regu- 
late a  thing,  to  employ  all  the  means,  which  relate  to  its  regula- 
tion, to  the  best  and  greatest  advantage.^ 

§  1263.  A  strange  fallacy  has  crept  into  the  reasoning  on  this 
subject.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  a  corporation  is  some  great, 
independent  thing ;  and  that  the  power  to  erect  it  is  a  great  sub- 
stantive, independent  power ;  whereas,  in  truth,  a  corporation  is 
but  a  legal  capacity,  quality,  or  means  to  an  end ;  and  the  power 
to  erect  it  is,  or  may  be,  an  implied  and  incidental  power.  A  cor- 
poration is  never  the  end  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised ; 
but  a  means  by  which  other  objects  are  accomplished.  No  con- 
tributions are  made  to  charity  for  the  sake  of  an  incorporation ; 
but  a  corporation  is  created  to  administer  the  charity.  No  semi- 
nary of  learning  is  instituted  in  order  to  be  incorporated ;  but  the 
corporate  character  is  conferred  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. No  city  was  ever  built  with  the  sole  object  of  being  in- 
corporated ;  but  it  is  incorporated  as  affording  the  best  means  of 
being  well  governed.  So  a  mercantile  company  is  formed  with  a 
certain  capital  for  carrying  on  a  particular  branch  of  business. 
Here,  the  business  to  be  prosecuted  is  the  end.  The  association,  in 
order  to  form  the  requisite  capital,  is  the  primary  means.  If  an 
incorporation  is  added  to  the  association,  it  only  gives  it  a  new 
quality,  an  artificial  capacity,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  prosecute 
the  business  with  more  convenience  and  safety.  In  truth,  the 
power  of  creating  a  corporation  is  never  used  for  its  own  sake ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  something  else.  So  that  there  Is 
not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  say,  that  it  may  not  pass  as  an  incident 
to  powers  expressly  given,  as  a  mode  of  executing  them.^ 

§  1264.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  enumerated  powers  we  do 
not  find  that  of  establishing  a  bank,  or  creating  a  corporation. 
But  we  do  find  there  the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  to 
borrow  money ;  to  regulate  commerce ;  to  declare  and  conduct 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank.  1  Hamilton's  Works,  115,  116,  180,  181,  136. 
«  MTulloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  411  ;   Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's 
Works,  116,  117,  136. 
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war ;  and  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies.  Now.  if  a 
bank  be  a  lit  meaus  to  execute  any  or  all  of  those  powers,  it  is 
just  as  mucli  implied,  as  any  other  meajis.  If  it  be  **  necessary 
and  proper"  for  any  of  them,  how  is  it  possible  to  deny  the  au- 
tliority  to  create  it  for  such  purposes?*  There  is  no  more  pro- 
priety in  giving  this  power  in  ej-preu  terms,  than  in  giving  any 
other  incidental  |»owers  or  means  in  express  terms*  If  it  had 
been  intended  to  grant  this  power  generally,  and  to  make  it  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  powerj  having  no  relation  to,  but  reaching 
beyond  the  other  enumerated  powers,  there  would  then  have  been 
a  propriety  in  giving  it  in  express  terms,  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  exist.  Thus,  it  was  proposed  in  the  convention  to  give  a  gen- 
eral power  '^to  grant  charters  of  incorporation ;" ^ to  "grant 
charters  of  incorporation  in  cases  where  the  public  good  may  re* 
quire  them,  and  the  authority  of  a  single  State  may  be  incompe- 
tent ;"2 —  and  "  to  grant  letters  of  incorporation  for  canals^  &c/'  ^ 
If  either  of  these  propositions  had  been  adopted,  there  would 
have  been  an  obvious  propriety  in  giving  the  power  in  express 
terms ;  because,  as  to  the  two  former,  the  power  was  general  and 
unlimited,  and  reaching  far  beyond  any  of  the  other  enumerated 
powers ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  might  be  far  more  extensive  than 
any  incident  to  the  other  enumerated  powers.'*  But  the  rejection 
of  these  propositions  docs  not  prove  that  Congress  !n  no  case,  as 
an  incident  to  the  enumerated  powers,  should  erect  a  corporation; 
but  only,  that  they  should  not  have  a  substantive,  indeijcndent 
power  to  erect  cor|>orations  beyond  those  powers, 

§  1265*  Indeed,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  it  never  could  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  convention,  that  Congress  should,  in 
no  case,  possess  the  power  to  erect  a  corporation.  Wliat  other- 
wise would  become  of  the  territorial  governments,  all  of  which 
are  corporations  created  by  Congress?  There  is  nowhere  an  ex- 
press power  given  to  Congress  to  erect  them.  But  nnder  the  con- 
federation. Congress  did  provide  for  their  erection ^  as  a  resulting 

1  M'Cullwh  V.  MmyUna,  4  Wbrat,  R.  406,  407,  40g,  40&,  410,  IlL 

"  Joiirnnl  of  Conventimi,  p.  260. 

'  Jo\imj\l  of  Convention,  p.  376,  In  the  first  Congress  of  1783|  when  the  amend- 
ments  pro|K>siHl  by  Congress  werv  before  the  House  of  Represent fitivesi  for  eotjsiileration, 
Mr.  Gerry  moved  to  add  a  rlaow,  **Thftt  Congress  erect  no  coinpatiy  of  merchant* 
with  exdiisive  ndvantagea  of  commerce.'*  Tb©  proposition  was  negatived.  2  Lloyd's 
Deb.  257. 

*  jrCulloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  E.  421,  422, 
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and  implied  right  of  sovereignty,  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
1787 ;  and  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  have  ever  since, 
without  question,  and  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  na- 
tion, from  time  to  time  created  territorial  governments.  Yet 
Congress  derive  this  power  only  by  implication,  or  as  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  express  power  to  regulate  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.^  In  the  convention,  two  propo- 
sitions were  made  and  referred  to  a  committee  at  the  same  time 
with  the  propositions  already  stated  respecting  granting  of  char- 
ters, —  "to  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  United 
States,"  and  "  to  institute  temporary  governments  for  new  States 
arising  therein."  Both  these  propositions  shared  the  same  fate 
as  those  respecting  charters  of  incorporation.  But  what  would 
be  thought  of  the  argument,  built  upon  this  foundation,  that  Con- 
gress did  not  possess  the  power  to  erect  territorial  governments, 
because  these  propositions  were  silently  abandoned,  or  annulled 
in  the  convention  ? 

§  1266.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  Congress  may  erect 
corporations.  Under  the  power  to  accept  a  cession  of  territory 
for  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
therein,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  Congress  may  erect  corporations 
therein;  not  only  public,  but  private  corporations.^  They  have 
constantly  exercised  the  power ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been 
breathed  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  Yet  it  can  be  exercised 
only  as  an  incident  to  the  power  of  general  legislation.  And  if 
so,  why  may  it  not  be  exercised,  as  an  incident  to  any  specific 
power  of  legislation,  if  it  be  a  means  to  attain  the  objects  of  such 
power  ? 

§  1267.  That  a  national  bank  is  an  appropriate  means  to  carry 
into  effect  some  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  the  government,  and 
that  this  can  be  best  done  by  erecting  it  into  a  corporation,  may 
be  established  by  the  most  satisfactory  reasoning.  It  has  a  rela- 
tion, more  or  less  direct,  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes,  to  that 
of  borrowing  money,  to  that  of  regulating  trade  between  the 
States,  and  to  those  of  raising  and  maintaining  fleets  and  armies.' 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon 

1  M'Culloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  422  ;  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's 
Worka,  135,  186. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  128,  129,  186. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  p.  188. 
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the  regulation  of  currency  between  the  States.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment which  has  been  Tisually  ajiplied  by  governments  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  their  fiscal  and  hnuiieial  ojk?  rat  ions.*  And  in  tlte 
present  times  it  can  hardly  re(|uire  argument  to  prove,  that  it  is 
a  convenient,  a  useful,  and  an  essential  instrument  in  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  government  of  the  United  States/-*  This  is  so 
generally  admitted  by  sound  and  intelligent  statesmen,  that  it 
would  be  a  waate  of  time  to  endeavor  to  cstabh'sh  the  truth  by  an 
elaborate  survey  of  the  mode  in  which  it  touches  the  administration 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  the  powers  of  the  government.^ 

»  Hamilton  ou  Bank,  1  HumUtou's  Works,  pp.  152,  153* 

*  M'Culloch  ».  Maryland,  4  Whe«t,  li,  422,  423. 

*  In  Mr,  HamiUou*s  cdelirateJ  argument  on  th«^  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  Stat^^s,  in  FtibruaTy,  1791,  there  ie  an  admimhle  ex|>oaitioQ  of  the  i^hole  uf 
this  Lranch  of  th«  subject.  As  the  document  h  rare,  the  following  paasogta  are 
inserted :  — 

*'  It  ia  presumed  to  have  been  Batinfnctorily  Bbowj],  in  the  ccmrse  of  the  preceding 
obftcrvations,  1.  TImt  the  power  of  the  govemnieiit,  as  to  the  ohjects  intrasled  to  ita 
mAnngc^tiient,  i.%  in  it«s  rmturp,  sovereign.  2.  That  the  right  of  erecting  coqionitions 
h  one  tahennit  in,  aud  insejKirahle  from*  the  idea  of  sovereign  i>owrer.  8,  That  the 
position,  that  thf?  government  of  the  United  States  can  exercisfl  no  power,  bnt  soch  tta 
is  delegated  to  it  by  its  Constitution,  does  not  nnlit^te  againat  this  principlf*,  4.  Thut 
the  word  neccsitnry,  in  the  general  clause,  can  have  no  rcMridive  operation,  derogating 
fltrai  th«  force  of  this  priticiple  ;  indeed,  that  the  degree  in  which  a  mPAsun;  ia,  or  is 
not  liec««8aiy,  cannut  1k'  a  tfM  of  cmiJitituti&nal  right,  but  of  exptnliency  only.  6.  ITiat 
the  power  to  erect  corjMjnitiona  b  not  to  be  considered  as  an  iQcIf|M?ndent  and  snhstfin- 
tivo  power,  bnt  as  an  incidental  and  auxiliary  one  ;  and  wjia,  t!ierefore»  more  properly 
left,  to  impliration,  than  expressly  graiitinL  6.  That  the  principle  in  question  does 
not  extend  the  jwwer  of  the  government  beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  becauj>e  it  only 
affirms  a  power  to  incorpomte  for  purposes  ici/hin  the  sjtherc  of  the  specifitd  potrers* 
And  lastlVj  thnt  the  right  to  exercise  such  a  power,  in  certain  coses,  is  unoquivocfiUy 
granted  in  the  most  positive  and  comprehensive  terms.  To  all  of  which  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  ad<led»  that  such  a  power  has  actually  been  exercised  in  two  ^-ery  eminent 
infitances,  rmnit'ly,  in  the  erection  of  two  govcmmeuts ;  one  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  and  the  other  sontliwent ;  the  last,  independent  of  any  antecedent  compact. 
And  there  reaultw  a  full  nnd  crmiplete  demonstmtion,  that  the  secretary  of  the  State 
and  attomey*general  are  misitakeii^  when  they  deny  generally  tho  power  of  the  national 
government  to  erect  corpora tiona. 

**It  shall  now  be  endeavored  to  he  fiTmwn,  that  there  is  a  power  to  erect  one  of  the 
kind  propo5<?d  by  the  hill  This  will  be  done  by  tracing  a  natural  and  obvious  rela- 
tion between  the  institution  of  a  hank,  and  the  objects  of  sovenil  of  the  enumerated 
powers  of  the  government ;  and  by  showing  that,  paliticaUy  speaking,  it  is  necessary 
to  the  efTe<3taal  execution  of  one  or  more  of  those  powers.  In  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation vnriona  insteinces  will  bo  state^i^  by  way  of  illuatration,  of  a  right  to  erect 
corporations  under  those  powera.  Botiie  preliminaiy  ohservations  may  be  proj^er, 
Tlie  proposed  l>ank  is  to  consist  of  an  association  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  crcjiting 
a  joint  capital  to  be  employed^  chiefly  and  essentiallyi  in  loans.     So  far  the  object  Im 
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§  1268.   In  regard   to   the  suggestion,  thiit  a  proposition  was 
made,  and  rejected  in  the  convention,  to  confer  this  very  power, 

not  only  lawful,  but  it  is  tlie  mere  exercise  of  a  right  which  the  law  allows  to  every 
iiitlividiifth  Th^  Buuk  of  New  York,  whkh  is  not  iucorporntedf  is  un  example  of 
Kueh  AD  u^ociAtioii.  The  bill  proposes,  iu  luMition,  thjit.  the  goverauieijt  shall  become 
a  joint  proprietor  in  lhi«  undurtaking  ^  amj  tli.it  it  shall  pcmiit  the  bills  of  the  com- 
puiiy,  payable  on  di'mand,  to  be  leLeivublt*  iu  its  revt-uut-s  ;  aud  stifmlates  that  it  shdl 
not  grant  pnvilegi's,  aiurilar  to  those  which  are  to  be  allowed  to  tLin  couipiiny,  to  nny 
others.  All  this  is  ineuntrovertibly  wtthiu  the  cuin|]iab3  of  the  discjetiuii  of  the  govem- 
roent.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it  hjid  a  right  to  iuLoriJomte  this  company^  in 
order  to  enable  it  the  more  effectually  to  accomidish  euda  which  arc  in  theniBelvet 
kwfuh  To  establish  such  a  right,  it  remains  to  show  the  relation  of  huch  an  institu- 
tioQ  to  one  or  more  of  the  specified  |)owers  of  the  goveninieut.  Ateordiugly,  it  is 
affimied,  that  it  has  a  rehition,  more  or  less  direct,  to  the  power  of  collectitjg  taxes  ; 
to  that  of  borrowing  mont-'j  ;  to  that  uf  regulating  trade  betWf^eu  the  States  ;  and  to 
tho9«  of  raising  and  maintaining  lleets  and  armies.  To  the  two  former  the  relation 
may  be  said  to  be  iromediate.  And,  in  the  last  phice,  it  will  be  ai^ued,  that  it  ill 
clearly  witliin  the  provision  which  authorizes  the  making  of  all  needful  rules  and  regu^ 
laiu>n3  eonceming  the  property  of  the  United  States,  as  the  same  has  been  practised 
upon  by  the  govern mmit, 

*♦  A  bank  relates  to  the  collection  of  taxes  in  two  ways.  Indiredly^  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  circulating  mediivm,  and  qni*  kening  circulfltioH|  which  facilitates  the 
uieaus  of  paying ;  directly^  by  creating  a  mitvtJiieiit  itpcdcft  of  mediuni  in  which  they 
are  to  be  jiaid.  To  desigiuit«  or  ii[qK)int  the  money  or  thing  in  which  taxes  are  tjj  be 
paid  b  not  only  a  projwr,  but  a  necessiir)%  txerche  of  thfl  jfower  of  collecting  thein. 
Accordingly,  Congress,  in  the  law  concuniing  the  collection  of  the  dutie-s  on  impoHts 
and  tonnage,  have  providwl,  that  they  shall  be  [>ayahle  in  gold  and  Hilver.  Hut  while 
it  was  an  in dis|ien sable  |mrt  of  the  work  to  say  in  what  they  should  be  fwiid,  the  choice 
of  the  specilic  thing  wa.H  mere  matter  uf  discretion.  The  payiuent  might  have  been 
required  in  the  comnicwlitles  thcnjAelves.  Taxes  in  kind,  however  ill-judg**d,  are  not 
w*ithout  precedent*  even  in  the  United  States  ;  or  it  might  have  l)een  in  the  paper- 
money  of  the  several  States,  or  iu  th>'  bills  of  the  Bank  of  North  AmtTicn,  New  York, 
and  MassAchusettH,  nil  or  either  of  thfoi  ;  or  it  might  have  been  in  bills  issueil  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  No  ^mrt  of  this  can,  it  is  presvimed,  he  disputed* 
The  appointment,  then,  of  the  money  or  thing,  in  which  the  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  is 
an  incident  to  tbe  power  of  collection.  And  among  the  expedients  which  may  be 
adopted  is  that  of  bilh  issueil  under  the  authority  of  the  United  St-ates,  Now,  the 
itianner  of  Issuing  thes*;  bills  is  again  matter  of  discretion.  The  goveniment  might, 
doubtless,  proceed  in  the  folio  wing  manner  :  It  might  jirovido  that  they  should  be 
issued  under  the  direction  of  certain  officers,  payable  on  demand  ;  and  in  onh^r  tn  sup- 
port their  credit,  and  give  them  a  ready  circulation,  it  might,  besides  giving  them  a 
cwrreney  in  its  taxes,  set  apart,  out  of  any  moneys  in  its  tn'asnry,  a  given  ^um,  and 
appropriate  it,  under  the  direction  of  those  officers,  as  a  fund  for  answering  the  bills  oa 
|)rf;«ented  for  payment 

**The  constitutionality  of  all  thw  would  not  admit  of  a  question,  and  yet  it  would 
amount  to  the  institution  of  a  bank,  with  a  view  to  the  mot*  convenient  collection  of 
taxes*  For  the  simplest  and  most  jjrecise  idea  of  a  bank  is,  a  deposit  of  i*oin  or  other 
projierty,  as  a  fund  for  circulating  a  cr*dU  nfKjn  it,  which  i?  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
money.    That  such  an  arrangement  would  ho  equivalent  to  the  establishuit^t  of  a 
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what  was  the  precise  nature  or  extent  of  this  proposition,  or  what 
were  the  reasuiis  fur  refusing  it,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  by 


bonk,  would  become  obvious,  if  tlie  plnce  where  the  fund  to  be  set  niviirt  was  kept, 
should  be  mode  a  receptacle  of  the  moneys  of  all  otht^r  persona,  who  shouh)  incline  to 
dejiofiiit  them  ihem  for  sate-keeping  ;  and  would  become  htill  more  so  if  the  officera, 
cliai-gt'd  with  the  direction  of  the  fund,  were  authorized  to  itmke  disconnts  at  the  usual 
TOte  of  interest,  ujhid  good  security.  To  deny  the  power  of  the  governuK'nt  to  add 
this  ingredient  to  the  phui,  would  be  to  refine  away  all  governnieiit.  A  further  process 
will  still  more  tlearly  iilostinte  the  i«jint.  Suppose,  when  the  species  of  bank  which 
bas  been  df-sct  jl>fd  was  alK>ut  to  l>e  instituted,  it  were  to  be  urged,  tbat  in  order  to 
8«?cur«  to  it  a  due  de^-ee  of  confidence,  the  fund  ought  not  only  to  be  set  apart  and 
Rpjiropriated  generally,  but  ought  to  be  s])ecilically  vested  in  the  ©flicera  who  were  to 
have  the  direction  of  it,  and  in  their  successors  in  office,  to  the  end,  that  it  might  ac- 
quire the  character  of  privaii  profiertjf^  incflpVile  of  being  resumed  without  a  viotdtion 
of  the  sanction  by  which  the  rights  of  property  are  protected,  and  occasioning  more 
serious  and  general  alarm,  the  apprehension  of  which  might  operate  &s  a  check  upon 
the  government.  8uch  a  ijroiwsition  might  be  opposcil  by  arguiuents  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  it,  or  the  solidity  of  the  reason  assigned  for  it,  btit  it  is  not  conceivable, 
what  could  be  urged  aguinsit  its  constitutionality.  And  yet  auch  a  dti.position  of  the 
thing  would  amount  to  the  ci-ection  of  a  €on>oration  ;  for  the  true  delinition  of  a  cor- 
p)ration  seems  to  he  this  :  It  is  a  legal  fiei-son,  or  a  person  created  by  act  of  law  j 
consisting  of  one  or  more  natural  ijcrsoos,  authorized  to  hold  proprty  or  a  fmuchise  iu 
uncoession,  in  a  legal  as  contradiBtinguished  from  a  natuml  ca|Hicity,  Let  the  illustra* 
tlon  proceed  a  step  further.  Suppose  a  liank,  of  the  ijuture  which  has  \»*t\\  descrihod, 
without  or  with  inrorpi^mtiun,  bad  been  instituted,  and  that  experience  had  evinceil, 
as  it  probably  would,  that  being  wholly  under  a  public  tlii-ection  it  possessipd  not  the 
confidence  re(|uisite  to  the  credit  of  its  bills.  Suppose,  also,  that  by  some  of  those  ad- 
verse conjunctures  which  oct-asionally  attend  nations,  there  had  been  a  very  great 
dritin  of  the  sitecie  of  tlie  couutry,  so  as  not  only  to  cause  general  distress  for  waot  of 
an  nde«puae  medium  of  circulation  \  but  to  produte,  in  consequence  of  that  circum^ 
stance,  considerable  dnfjjlcationa  in  the  public  i-evenues*  Supjxjse,  also,  that  there 
was  no  bunk  instituted  in  any  State  ;  in  such  a  posturt^  of  things*  would  it  not  be 
most  manifest,  that  the  incorj>oration  of  a  hank,  like  that  projiosed  by  the  bill,  would 
be  a  measure  immediately  Rdative  to  the  dfectual  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  com- 
pletely within  the  province  of  a  soreiTetgn  power  of  pmviding,  by  all  laws  necessary  and 
pi-ofier,  for  that  collection. 

'*  If  it  Iw  said,  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  render  that  necessary,  and  there- 
fore conHtitntionid,  which  is  not  so  now  ;  the  answer  to  this  (and  a  solid  one  it  doubt- 
lesa  is)  mast  still  l>e,  that  whit'h  has  been  already  stated  \  cirLUmstances  nmy  affect 
the  ej:j)cdkncij  of  the  measiuro,  but  they  can  neither  add  to,  nor  diminish  its  cmisLitu- 
ii(malUif.  A  bank  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  |>ower  of  borrowing  money,  l>ecanse  it 
is  a  usual,  and,  in  sudden  emei^ncies,  an  i^Hsential  instrument,  in  the  obtaining  of 
loans  to  government.  A  nation  is  threatened  with  a  war  ;  large  sums  are  wanted  on 
a  sudden  to  make  the  requisite  pivparations  i  taxes  ait;  laid  for  the  purfw^se  ;  but  it 
Tequir«a  time  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  them  ;  antit-i]iation  is  indispensable.  If  there 
be  A  hank,  the  supply  can  at  once  be  had  ;  if  there  be  none,  ktans  from  individuali 
must  Tie  sought.  The  progress  of  these  is  often  too  slow  for  the  exigency  ;  in  some 
situations,  they  are  not  practicable  at  alL  Frequently,  when  they  are,  it  is  of  great 
CQUBeqaeDCif  to  be  able  to  aotici|»ato  tlie  product  of  them  by  advances  from  a  bank. 
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uny  authentic  document,  or  even  by  any  accurate  recollection  of 
the  members.     As  far  as  any  document  exists,  it  specifies  only 


Tho  eh^utiality  of  such  an  iftAtitutioti^  as.  an  iofltniment  of  loaus,  h  exempli fi eel  at 
tills  vi^ry  iiioTiJt'nt  An  Indian  exiWition  is  to  be  prosecuted.  The  only  fund,  out 
of  which  the  money  vtm  am&  uonsiiittinUy  with  th^  public  e»giigemeiita,  is  a  taXj  which 
only  begins  to  be  collected  io  July  uext.  The  preparations,  however,  are  instantly  to 
he  made.  The  money  must,  thyrefore,  be  borrowed  ;  und  of  whom  could  it  be  bor- 
roweil,  if  there  were  no  public  kioka  ?  it  hrippuns,  that  there  aiv  in^ltitationii  fif  ihm 
kind  ;  but  if  there  were  nyiie^  it  would  be  itidinpijnmible  to  create  one.  Let  it  then  he 
aupposifd,  that  the  necessity  existed  {aa  but  for  a  casualty  would  be  the  eabe)^  thnt 
pro{K>6ab  were  made  for  obtaiuing  n  loan  ;  that  a  number  of  individuals  came  forward 
and  aaid^  We  are  willing  to  actiomioodnte  the  government  with  this  money  ;  with  what 
we  have  in  hand,  and  the  credit  we  can  raise  U]M>n  it,  we  doubt  not  of  being  able  to 
furnish  the  aura  recpiired.  But  in  order  to  this,  it  h  ind[si>e usable  that  we  should  be 
ineoriKJiiflted  els  a  bank.  This  h  eHuimlldl  towards  putting  it  in  our  i>owt!r  to  do  what 
is  de^irt'd,  and  we  are  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  make  it  the  conmdtraiion  or  cmnitfhn 
of  the  loan.  Can  it  be  b«dieved  tliat  a  compliance  with  this  prtiposition  would  l»t?  un- 
constitutional ?  Does  not  this  alone  evince  the  contrary?  It  is  a  necessiir)' part  of 
a  power  to  borrow  to  be  able  to  stipulate  the  considerations  or  conditions  of  a  lonn.  It 
is  evident,  as  has  been  remarked  elsewhere,  that  this  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  stipu- 
lation of  a  franchiKe.  If  it  may  (and  it  Ls  not  i>erceived  why  it  may  not),  then  the 
grant  of  a  corporate  capacity  may  be  stipulated,  as  a  consideration  of  the  bmn,  Tl>fre 
seems  to  bo  nothing  untit»  or  foreign  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  in  giving  iudividu- 
ality,  or  a  coriMjmte  capacity,  to  a  number  of  persons,  who  are  willing  to  lend  a  sum 
of  money  to  tlie  government,  the  letter  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  and  make  them  an 
onlinar^'  instrument  of  Iomus  in  future  emergencies  of  i^tateu 

*'But  the  more  genend  view  of  the  subject  is  still  moi-e  aatisfactory.  The  legislative 
power  of  borrowing  money,  and  of  nniking  all  laws  necessary  nnd  proper  for  carrj'ing 
into  execution  tliat  power,  seems  obviously  com[>oteut  to  the  apfjointmeiit  of  the  orgftn 
throvigh  which  the  abilities  and  wills  of  individuals  may  be  most  efficaciously  exertwl, 
for  the  accomniodtttion  of  the  government  by  loans.  The  attorney-general  ojjihiscs  to 
this  reasoning  the  following  observation  :  Borrowing  money  presupposes  the  accumuU- 
tioD  of  a  fuud  to  be  lent  ;  and  h  secondary  to  the  creation  of  an  ability  to  lend.  This 
is  plausible  In  theory,  but  it  is  not  true  in  fact.  In  a  great  numlxsrof  cases,  a  previous 
accumulation  of  a  fund,  ef^ual  to  the  whole  sum  required,  does  not  exist ;  and  nothing 
more  can  be  actually  presupposed,  than  that  there  exist  resources*,  which,  put  into 
activity  to  the  greatest  ndvjKnUge,  by  the  nature  of  the  oi«?mtion  with  the  fjovemment, 
will  be  equal  to  the  elTect  desirt'd  to  Iw  produced.  All  the  provii*ions  and  operations 
of  government  must  be  presumed  to  contemplate  things  as  they  rculfif  mv.  The  Lnsti- 
tutioQ  of  a  Ijutjk  has  also  a  natural  relntion  to  the  regulation  of  tratl<3  between  the 
States  in  bo  far  as  it  is  conducive  to  the  creation  of  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange 
between  them^  and  to  the  keeping  up  a  full  circulation  by  preventing  th«  frt^c^uent  dis- 
placement of  the  melala  in  reciprocal  renuttances.  Money  is  the  very  hinge  ou  which 
commerce  turns.  And  this  does  not  mean  merely  gold  and  silver  \  many  oth*?r  things 
have  served  the  puqiose  with  dilFerent  degrees  of  utility.  Paper  has  been  extensively 
employe<U  It  cannot,  thereforei  be  admitted,  with  the  attorney-general,  that  the 
regulation  of  trade  between  the  States,  as  it  concenis  the  medium  of  cnculatiun  ond 
exchange,  ought  to  be  consiilercil  as  confined  to  coin.  It  is  leven  t«npposjible,  that  the 
whole*  or  the  greatest  jtart  of  tlie  coin  of  the  country,  might  b«  carried  out  of  it.     The 
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canals.^     If  this  proves  anything,  it  proves  no  more  tlian  that  it 

was  thought  inexpedient  to  give  a  power  to  incorporate  for  the 

Secretory  of  State  olijects  to  the  relation  here  insisted  ujion,  hy  the  following  mode  of  j 
reaaoning  :  To  erect  a  hsmk^  Bays  he,  and  to  regulate  conjiuerce,  are  very  dUfereot  acta. 
He  who  erocta  a  batik,  ei^ates  a  subject  of  comnieree*  Su  does  he,  who  raises  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  or  digs  a  dollar  out  of  the  iiiiues  ;  yet  utdther  of  these  persons  rebates  com- 
merce thereby.  To  make  a  thing,  which  may  bo  bought  and  soldi  is  not  to  iirescribe 
regulations  for  burjing  and  »'Uiiig^  Th^  ia  making  the  regulation  of  commerce  to  con- 
siist  in  prescribing  nilea  for  buying  and  selling*  This,  indeed,  is  a  species  of  reguhitioii 
of  trade,  hut  it  is  one  whkh  falls  more  aptly  within  the  proTince  of  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions than  within  that  of  the  general  government,  whose  care  they  must  have  piosumed 
to  have  htxii  inteuded  to  be  directo<l  to  those  general  politic^il  arrangements  concerning 
trade,  on  which  its  nggregnte  inten^sts  dei>end,  rather  than  to  th©  details  of  buying  and 
selling.  Aecordinglyt  such  only  are  the  regnlations  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stated  ;  whose  objects  are  to  give  encouragement  to  the  enteqirise  of  our  own  mer- 
chanta,  and  to  advance  our  navigation  and  manufactures*  And  it  is  in  refei^nce  to 
these  general  relations  of  comtnerce,  that  an  estahlishment,  which  funilshea  facilities 
to  circulation  and  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  and  alienation,  h  to  be  regarded 
«B  &  regulation  of  trade, 

**  The  Secretary  of  State  further  urges,  tlmt  if  this  was  a  regnlation  of  com  metre, 
it  would  bo  void,  as  exUmUng  as  much  to  the  intenial  pnrt  of  every  State,  as  to  its 
external.  But  what  regulation  of  commerce  doe^  not  extend  to  the  inlerual  commerce 
of  every  State  ?  What  are  all  the  duties  upon  imported  articles,  amounting  iin  some 
cases  to  prohibitions,  but  so  many  bounties^  ufKjn  domestic  iminufaLturcs,  afWting  the 
interest  of  diffi^  rent  clftssea  of  citizens  iu  dilfert-nt  ways?  What  are  all  the  provisions 
in  the  coasting  act,  which  relate  to  the  tmde  between  district  and  district  of  the  same 
State  ?  In  shoii,  what  regulation  of  trade  between  thft  States,  but  must  affect  the 
internal  trade  of  each  State  f  what  con  ojjerate  nfjon  the  whole,  hut  must  extend  to 
every  piTti  The  relation  of  a  bank  to  the  execution  of  the  powers  that  concern  the 
common  defence  has  been  anticipated.  It  has  been  noted,  tbiit,  at  this  very  moment, 
the  aid  of  such  an  inatitution  is  essential  to  the  measure  to  be  iiuraucd  for  the  protection 
of  our  frontiers. 

*'  It  now  remainfl  to  show,  that  the  incorporation  of  a  bonk  is  within  the  operation 
of  the  provision  which  authorizes  Congress  to  make  all  needful  nilea  and  i-egulations 
concerning  the  property  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  previously  necessary  to  advert 
to  a  distinction  which  has  been  taken  ujf  by  the  attorney-general.  He  admits  that  the 
wonl  *  j>roperty  *  may  signify  personal  i>rojierty,  however  acquired  ;  and  yet  asserts,  that 
it  ciinuot  signify  money  arising  from  the  sources  of  revenue  pointed  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution, *  because/  Bays  he,  *  the  dlsixisal  and  regulation  of  money  is  the  final  cause  for 
raiaiug  it  by  taxea.'  But  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  the  ohjfd  to  which 
money  is  intended  to  be  applied,  is  the  fintd  cait^  for  raiding  it,  than  that  the  disposal 
and  regulation  of  it  is  such.  Tlie  support  of  a  government,  the  support  of  troop  for 
the  common  defenre,  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  are  the  true  final  causes  for 
raisiuR  money.  The  di^iwaition  and  reg^ilation  of  it,  when  raised,  are  the  steps  by 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  e^uh  for  which  it  was  raised,  not  the  ends  tliemselves. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  money  to  be  miseil  by  taxes,  as  well  as  any  other  penvjnal  prop- 
erty, must  be  aapposed  to  come  within  the  meaning,  as  they  certainly  do  within  the 
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purpose  of  opening  canals  generally.  But  very  diflFerent  accounts 
are  given  of  the  import  of  the  proposition,  and  of  the  motives  for 

letter,  of  anthority  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  property 
of  the  United  States.  A  case  will  make  this  plainer.  Suppose  the  public  debt  dis- 
charged, and  the  funds  now  [dedged  for  it,  liberated.  1  n  some  instances  it  would  be  found 
expedient  to  re()eal  the  taxes ;  in  others,  the  repeal  might  injure  our  own  industry, 
our  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  In  these  cases,  they  would,  of  course,  be  retaine<l. 
Here,  then,  would  be  moneys  arising  from  the  authorized  sources  of  revenue,  which 
would  not  fall  within  tlie  rule  by  which  the  attorney-general  endeavors  to  except  them 
from  other  personal  property,  and  from  the  operation  of  the  clause  in  question.  The 
moneys  being  in  the  coflfers  of  government,  what  is  to  hinder  such  a  disposition  to  be 
made  of  them,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  bill  ?  or  what  an  incon)oration  of  the  parties 
concerned,  under  the  clause  which  has  been  cited  ? 

"It  is  admitted,  that,  with  regard  to  the  western  territor}',  they  give  a  power  to 
erect  a  corporation  ;  that  is,  to  constitute  a  government  And  by  what  rule  of  con- 
struction can  it  be  mdntained,  that  the  same  words,  in  a  constitution  of  government, 
will  not  have  the  same  effect,  when  applied  to  one  species  of  property  as  to  another,  as 
far  as  the  subject  is  capable  of  it  ?  Or  that  a  legislative  power  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations,  or  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  concerning  the  public 
property,  which  is  admitted  to  authorize  an  incorporation  in  one  case,  will  not  author- 
ize it  in  another  ?  will  justify  the  institution  of  a  government  over  the  western  terri- 
tory, and  will  not  justify  the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  for  the  more  useful  management 
of  the  money  of  the  nation  ?  If  it  will  do  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  then,  under  this 
provision  alone,  the  bill  is  constitutional,  because  it  contemplates,  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  joint  proprietors  of  the  stock  of  the  bank.  There  is  an  observation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  this  effect,  which  may  require  notice  in  this  place.  Congress, 
says  he,  are  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  libitujUj  for  any  purpose  they  please^  but  only  to  pay 
the  debts,  or  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  Certainly,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  against  the  power  of  applying  their  money  for  the  institution  of  a 
bank.  It  is  time,  that  they  cannot,  without  breach  of  trust,  lay  taxes  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  general  welfare ;  but  so  neither  can  any  other  government.  The 
welfare  of  the  community  is  the  only  legitimate  end  for  which  money  can  be  raised 
on  the  community.  C(mgress  can  be  considered  as  only  under  one  restriction  which 
does  not  apply  to  other  governments.  They  cannot  rightfully  apply  the  money  they 
raise  to  any  purpose,  merely  or  purely  local.  But  with  this  exception,  they  have  as 
large  a  discretion,  in  relation  to  the  application  of  money,  as  any  legislature  whatever. 

'•  The  constitutional  test  of  a  right  application  must  always  be,  whether  it  be  for 
a  purpose  o(  geiieral  or  local  nature.  If  the  former,  there  can  be  no  want  of  constitu- 
tional ix)wer.  The  quality  of  the  object,  as  how  far  it  will  really  promote  or  not  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  must  be  matter  of  conscientious  discretion  ;  and  the  arguments 
for  or  against  a  measure,  in  this  light,  must  be  arguments  concerning  exiwdiency  or 
inexpediency,  not  constitutional  right  ;  whatever  relates  to  the  general  order  of  the 
finances,  to  the  general  interests  of  trade,  &c.,  being  general  objects,  are  constitutional 
ones  for  the  application  ofmonty,  A  bank,  then,  whose  bills  are  to  cireulote  in  all  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  is  evidently  a  general  object ;  and,  for  that  very  reason,  a 
constitutional  one,  as  far  as  regards  the  appropriation  of  money  to  it.  Whether  it  will 
really  be  a  l)eneficial  one  or  not,  is  worthy  of  careful  examination  ;  but  is  no  more  a 
constitutional  point,  in  the  particular  referred  to,  than  the  question,  whether  the  wes- 
tern lands  shall  be  sold  for  twenty  or  thirty  cents  per  acre.    A  hope  is  entertained  that, 
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rejecting  it.  Some  affirnij  that  it  was  confined  to  the  opening  of 
canals  and  obstroetions  of  rivers  j  otherSj  that  it  embraced  banks; 

by  this  tiiutt,  it  hiB  been  made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presideot,  tlint  the 
hank  has  a  natural  relation  to  the  |M>wer  of  collecting  tnxea  ^  to  that  of  regulating 
trade  ;  to  that  of  providing  for  tht?  conitnon  dcft-nce  ,  and  that,  as  Iho  hill  under  con- 
sideration eonteni|dat€a  the  govtirnmeut  in  the  ligtit  of  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  stock 
of  the  bank,  it  brings  the  case  within  the  provision  of  thtj  ckyao  of  the  Constitution 
which  ininitdiatiily  r&sjiects  the  property  of  the  Unit^fd  States.  Under  a  conviction 
that  such  a  relutitin  aubsista,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  m  ith  all  deference,  conceives 
that  it  will  result,  as  a  necessary  consetjuence,  from  the  position  that  all  the  spcitfied 
powers  of  goveninient  are  aovereign,  as  to  the  j>roj>er  object^*,  thftt  tlae  incoqioration  of 
a  hank  is  a  cunstitntitmal  jjieasure  ;  and  thut  the  ohjections  taken  to  the  hill,  in  this 
respect,  are  tlhfoLindLHl, 

**  But,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  give  the  nttiioat  possible  satisfaction  to  the  mind 
of  the  President,  on  so  delicate  and  iniiwrtant  a  subject,  the  secrL^tary  of  the  treasury 
will  ask  his  indulgence,  while  he  givts  some  additioiiid  illust rations  of  cases,  tii  which 
a  jKiwcr  of  er&cting  cori>omtion»  may  he  exercised,  undnr  stotne  of  those  heads  of 
the  specified  powers  of  the  govern iiieut,  which  are  alleged  to  include  the  right  of 
incor|M>rftting  a  hank.  1.  It  does  not  appear  susceptible  of  a  douht,  that  if  Congress 
had  thought  projier  to  provide  in  the  collection  law  that  the  bonds  to  be  given  for 
the  duties  should  be  giv^n  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  A.  or  B.,  as  the  case  might 
require,  to  mure  to  him  and  his  successors  in  office,  in  trust  for  the  United  States, 
that  it  would  have  been  cooHistent  with  the  Constitution  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment. And  yet  this,  it  is  conceived,  would  amouni  to  an  incoriioratioii.  2,  It  is  not 
an  umisiml  exi>edient  of  taxation  to  farm  particuhir  branches  of  revenue  ^  that  i.%  to 
Bcll  or  mortgage  the  pnxluet  of  them  for  certain  dilinlte  sums,  leaving  the  collec- 
tion to  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  mortgaged  or  sold.  There  are  even  examples 
of  this  in  the  United  States,  SupiJose  that  there  wtis  niiy  |Hirticular  Itmnch  of  rev- 
enue which  it  wa»  manifcKtly  exjieflient  to  pluce  on  this  footing,  aud  there  were  a 
numl>er  of  persons  willing  to  engage  with  the  government  upon  condition  tliRt  they 
shonlil  be  incorporated  and  the  funds  vesttMl  in  them,  as  well  for  their  greater  safety  as 
for  the  more  convenient  recovery  and  management  of  the  taxes  ;  is  it  supposable  that 
there  couhl  he  any  constitutional  obstacle  to  the  measure  1  It  is  presumed  thst  there 
could  be  none.  It  is  certainly  a  mode  of  colliHition  which  it  would  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  government  to  adopt,  though  the  circumstances  roust  be  very  extra- 
ordinaiy  that  would  induce  the  secretary  to  think  it  exi>e<lient.  3.  Suppose  a  new 
and  unexplnre<l  bianch  of  trade  shouhl  preaent  itself  with  some  foreign  country. 
Suppose  it  was  manifest  that,  to  umlertake  it  with  advantage,  iei|uired  a  union  of 
the  capitals  of  a  numl*er  of  individuals^  and  that  tliose  individuals  would  not  be  dis- 
posed  to  etnhark  without  an  Incorporation,  as  wfll  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  a 
private  partnership^  which  makes  every  individual  liable  in  his  whole  estate  for  the 
debts  of  the  coni^winy  to  their  utmost  ext-ent,  as  for  the  more  convenient  manage- 
ment of  the  business  ;  what  reason  can  there  be  to  doubt  that  the  national  govern- 
ment would  have  a  couatitutional  right  to  Institute  and  intorpomte  such  a  compuy  ? 
None.  They  possess  a  general  authority  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
This  is  a  mcan»  which  has  hoen  practised  to  that  end  by  all  the  principal  comniercinl 
nations  who  have  trading  comt>anies  to  this  day  which  have  sul^isted  for  centuries. 
Why  may  not  the  United  .States  cmistifiitw^Ktfhj  employ  the  means  usual  in  othf-r 
countries  for  attaining  the  ends  iutrufitcd  to  them  I    A  power  to  make  alt  needful 
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and  othem,  that  it  extended  to  the  power  of  incorporations  gen- 
erally.    Some,  again,  allege  that  it  was  disagreed  to,  because  it 


rulea  and  regulatioiis  concerning  territory  has  been  construed  to  mean  a  power  to 
erect  a  government  A  power  to  regulftte  trade  is  a  power  to  make  nil  needful 
rules  iMid  regulaitioiis  concerning  tra<io»  Wtiy  ma^  it  not,  thun,  include  tbat  of  erect- 
ing a  trading  cuiiijmny  as  well  tiA  in  other  oises  tf*  erect  a  government  ? 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  the  State  convent  ions,  who  have  proposed  nmendmenta  in 
relation  to  thia  p»oint,  have  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  expressed  theni^ulves  nearly 
thus  :  Congress  shall  iiot  grant  monopalies,  nor  trcd  any  mmiHiny  with  exclusive  advan- 
tages of  commerce  \  Thns,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  their  senJie  that  tho  jxjwer 
to  erect  trading  companies,  or  corporation^  was  inherent  in  Congrtjas,  and  objecting 
to  it  no  further  than  as  to  the  grant  of  exclusive,  privilege's.  Tlie  secretary  entertains 
all  the  doubts  which  prevail  concerning  the  utility  of  such  companies  ;  but  he  cannot 
ftt&hton  to  his  own  mind  a  reason  to  induce  a  doubt  that  there  i%  a  constitutional 
authority  in  the  United  State.s  to  establisb  them.  If  such  a  reason  were  demanded, 
none  cotild  be  given,  onlesa  it  were  thin,  —  that  Congresa  cannot  eit^t  a  corpora- 
tion ;  which  would  lie  no  better  than  to  say,  they  cannot  do  it  because  they  cannot 
do  itt  First,  presuming  an  inability  without  rrason,  and  then  assigning  tbat  inability 
as  the  cause  of  itself-  Illustrations  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 
They  will,  however,  be  pursued  no  further. 

'*  There  is  a  sort  of  evidence  on  this  point,  arir§ing  from  an  aggregate  view  of  the 
Constitution,  which  is  of  no  inconsiderable  weight.  Tlie  very  general  power  of  laying 
and  collecting  taxes  and  appropriating  tbeir  proceeds ;  tbat  of  borrowing  money 
indefinitely  ;  that  of  coining  money  and  regulating  foreign  coins;  tbat  of  muking  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  proi>erty  of  th«*  United  State.% — these 
powers  corabine<l,  aa  well  as  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  »peak  stn:>ngly  this 
language  :  that  it  in  the  manifest  design  and  scop  of  the  Constitution  to  vest  in 
Congress  all  the  powers  requisite  to  the  effectual  administration  of  the  finance?*  of  tbo 
United  States,  As  far  as  concerns  this  objt>ct,  there  appears  to  be  no  parsimony  of 
power.  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  government  is  precluded  from  the  employment  of 
so  nsual  and  so  important  an  instrument  for  the  ail  ministration  of  ils  finances  as  that 
of  a  bank,  is  to  9Upi>ose  what  does  not  coincide  with  the  general  tenor  and  complex- 
ion of  the  Constitution,  and  what  is  not  agreeable  to  imppessions  that  any  mero  spec- 
tator would  entertain  concerning  it  Little  less  than  a  prabibitory  clause  can 
destroy  the  strong  presumptions  which  result  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Nothing  but  demonstration  should  exclude  tb©  idea  tbat  the  power 
exists. 

'Mn  all  questions  of  this  nature,  the  practice  of  mankind  ought  to  hax'e  great 
w*e»gbt  against  the  theories  of  individuals.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that  all  the  piinri- 
pal  commercial  nations  have  made  use  of  trading  cor|)orationa  or  coinpi^nit'Sf,  for  the 
purpose  of  external  eommeree^  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  J  he  establishment  of  them  is 
an  incident  tx)  the  regulation  of  commerce.  This  other  fact^  tliat  luanks  are  a  usiud 
engine  in  the  administration  of  national  finances,  and  an  ordinary  and  the  mo>it 
efTectual  instrument  of  loans,  and  one  which,  in  this  country,  has  been  found  essen- 
lial,  pleatls  strongly  against  the  supposition,  that  a  government  clothed  with  most  of 
the  important  pi-erogatives  of  sovereignty,  in  relation  to  its  revenues,  its  debt,  ita 
creilit,  its  defence,  its  trade,  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  is  forbidden  to  rnako 
use  of  that  instrument  as  an  appendage  to  its  own  authority.  It  has  Iwvn  usual,  aa 
an  auxiliary  test  of  conatitutional  authority,  to  try  whether  it  abridges  auy  pre^ 
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was  thought  improper  to  vest  in  Congress  a  power  of  erecting  cor- 
porations ;  others,  because  they  thought  it  minecessnry  to  specify 
the  power,  and  inexpedient  to  fnrnwli  an  additional  topic  of  ob- 
jection to  the  Constitution.  In  this  state  of  the  matter,  no  infer- 
ence whatever  can  be  drawn  from  it.^  But,  whatever  may  have 
heen  the  private  intentions  of  the  fraracrs  of  the  Constitution, 
which  can  rarely  be  established  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  votes,  it 
is  certain  that  the  true  rule  of  interpretation  is,  to  ascertain  the 
public  and  just  intention  from  the  language  of  the  instrument  it- 
self, according  to  the  coninuju  rules  a[»plied  to  all  laws,  Tlie  peo- 
ple who  adopted  the  Cu  list  i  tot  ion  could  know  nothing  of  the  private 
intentions  of  the  frauicrs.  They  adopted  it  upon  its  own  clear 
import,  upon  its  own  naked  text.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  a  law  t^)  effect  more  or  less  than  the  intention  of  the  persons 
who  framed  it ;  and  it  must  be  judged  of  l»y  its  words  and  sense, 
and  not  by  any  private  intentions  of  membci^  of  the  legislature,* 

§  12ti9.  In  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the  bank,  if  Congress 
could  constitutionally  create  it,  they  might  confer  on  it  such  fac- 
nlties  and  powers  as  were  fit  to  make  it  an  appropriate  means  for 
fiscal  operations.  They  had  a  right  to  adapt  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner to  its  end.  No  one  can  pretend  that  its  having  the  faculty  of 
holding  a  capital;  of  lending  and  dealing  in  money;  of  issuing 
bank-notes;  of  receiving  dei)osits;  and  of  appointing  suitable 
officers  to  manage  its  affairs,  are  not  highly  useful  and  expedi- 
ent, and  appropriate  to  tlie  purposes  of  a  bank.  They  are  just 
such  as  are  usually  granted  to  State  banks;  and  just  such  as  give 
increased  facilities  to  all  its  operations.  To  say  that  the  bank 
might  have  gone  on  without  this  or  that  faculty  is  nothing.  Who, 
but  Congress,  shall  say  how  few"  or  how  many  it  shall  have,  if 
all  are  still  appropriate  to  it,  as  an  instrument  of  government, 

existing  right  of  any  State  or  any  iiidivithial.  The  projjoaed  mcnsure  will  stand  tLe 
most  at'vere  i'xtiiiu nation  on  tliia  i>Dint,  Eitcli  Stftto  mny  still  ercut  oa  many  banks  its 
it  |>leftBea»  Every  nidivnlual  mny  still  carry  on  tin*  bmking  business  to  any  extent  lio 
pleases,  ADnther  (.Titenon  may  l>e  tliis:  whethrr  tlic  institution  or  tiling  has  a  more 
direct  relation,  as  to  its  usf-s,  to  the  nlijects  of  the  rewrved  prtwer^  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment thiin  to  those  of  the  pmvcrs  delegated  by  the  United  States*  Thi!»  ruk, 
indeed,  in  less  precise  than  the  fonntir  ;  hut  it  may  still  serve  ns  some  guide*  Surely 
a  bank  lui*  more  reference  to  the  objt'its  intniated  to  the  national  government  than  to 
Iho^e  left  to  the  ca IT  of  the  Stote  govern i tie ntf».  The  common  defence  b  decisive  in 
this  conipurihon."—  1  Haniiltous  Wnrks  138  to  151. 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  ILimiltoii's*  Worka,  127. 

*  Haiiidtou  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton *?»  Woiks,  127p  128, 
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and  may  make  it  more  convenient  and  more  useful  in  its  opera- 
tions ?  No  man  can  say  that  a  single  faculty  in  any  national 
charter  is  useless,  or  irrelevant,  or  strictly  improper,  that  is  con- 
ducive to  its  end  as  a  national  instrument.  Deprive  a  bank  of  its 
trade  and  business,  and  its  vital  principles  are  destroyed.  Its 
form  may  remain,  but  its  substance  is  gone.  All  the  powers 
given  to  the  bank  are  to  give  efficacy  to  its  functions  of  trade 
and  business.^ 

§  1270.  As  to  another  suggestion,  that  the  same  objects  might 
have  been  accomplished  through  the  State  banks,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  any  in- 
tention to  create  a  dependence  on  the  States,  or  State  institu- 
tions, for  the  execution  of  its  great  powers.  Its  own  means  are 
adequate  to  its  end ;  and  on  those  means  it  was  expected  to  rely 
for  their  accomplishment  It  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  make 
the  powers  of  the  Constitution  wholly  dependent  on  State  institu- 
tions. But  if  State  banks  might  be  employed,  as  Congress  have 
a  choice  of  means,  they  had  a  right  to  choose  a  national  bank,  in 
preference  to  State  banks,  for  the  financial  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment^ Proof  that  they  might  use  one  means  is  no  proof 
that  they  cannot  constitutionally  use  another  means. 

§  1271.  After  all,  the  subject  has  been  settled  repeatedly 
by  every  department  of  the  government, —  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  The  States  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  majority  have 
constantly  sustained  the  power.  If  it  is  not  now  settled,  it  never 
can  be.  If  it  is  settled,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  re- 
argument,  whenever  any  person  may  choose  to  question  it^(a) 

1  Osbom  r.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  861,  862  to  865. 

«  MCulloch  V.  Mar>'lan(i,  4  Wheat.  R.  424. 

«  See  4  Elliot  s  Debates,  216  to  229  ;  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  816  ; 
Osboni  V.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  738, 859  ;  1  Kent's  Comin.  Lect.  12,  pp. 
233  to  239  ;  Sorgeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  30] ;  5  Marsh.  Wash.  App.  note  8. 

(a)  The  whole  subject  was  neverthe-  ton's  Thirty  Years' View ;  Works  of  Hen - 
less  re-argncd  over  and  over  during  the  ry  Clay  ;  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  by 
administration  of  President  Tyler,  who  Henry  A.  Wise;  Webster's  Life,  by  Cur- 
refused  his  ass4;nt  to  bills  for  the  estab-  tis,  11.  70-73.  The  establishment  of  the 
lishment  of  a  national  bank,  on  the  gi-ound  existing  National  banking  system  in  1863. 
of  want  of  power  for  the  purj)ose.  See,  in  elicited  but  little  discussion  in  denial  of 
atldition  to  the  debates  themselves,  Mr.  the  power. 
Benton's  Abridgment  of  Debates  ;  Ben- 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

POWERS  OP   CONGRESS — INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

§  1272.  Another  question,  wliicli  has  for  a  long  time 
agitated  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  is,  as  to  the  author- 
itj  of  Congress  to  make  roads,  canals,  and  other  internal 
improvements. 

§  1273.  So  far  as  regards  the  right  to  appropriate  money  to 
internal  improyemenis  generally,  the  Bubject  has  already  passed 
under  review  in  considering  the  power  to  hiy  and  collect  taxes. 
The  doctrine  there  contended  for,  which  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  borne  out  by  the  actual  practice  of  the  government,  is, 
that  Ctmgress  may  appropriate  nionej,  not  only  to  clear  ol>8truc- 
tions  to  navigable  rivers;  to  improve  harbors;  to  buihl  Iireak- 
watcrs;  to  assist  navigation;  to  erect  forts,  light-houses,  and 
piers;  and  for  other  purposes  allied  to  Home  of  the  enumerated 
powers;  but  may  also  appropriate  it  in  aid  of  canals,  roads,  and 
other  institutionB  of  a  similar  naturCj  existing  under  State  au- 
thority. The  only  limitatiouft  upon  the  power  are  tlume  pre- 
scribed by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  objects  shall 
be  for  the  common  defence,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union. 
The  true  test  is,  whether  the  object  be  of  a  local  character,  and 
local  use;  or,  whether  it  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  States.*  If 
it  be  purely  local,  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  appropriate 
money  for  the  object  But,  if  the  benefit  be  general,  it  matters 
not  whether  in  point  of  locality  it  be  in  one  State,  or  several ; 
whether  it  be  of  large,  or  of  small  extent;  its  nature  and  char- 
acter determine  the  rights  and  Congress  may  ajjpropriate  money 
in  aid  of  it;  for  it  is  then,  in  a  just  sense,  for  the  general 
welfare. 


1  H.amiltoTi's  Rfiport  on  Maiitifttotiires,  1791,  1  HamiltcjTi'a  Works,  231,  232  ;  1 
Kent^s  Vmu\u  Lect.  12,  pp,  250,  251  (2d  ed.  pp.  2*»7,  266) ;  Sergeant  on  Conatittt- 
tioUf  cli.  28  [ch.  30j  ;  Pieaident  MomWa  Exposition  and  Message,  4lh  May,  1822| 
pp.  38,  39p 
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§  1274.  But  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  Constitution  is 
not  confined  to  mere  appropriations  of  money;  but  authorizes 
Congress  directly  to  undertake  and  carry  on  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  for  the  general  welfare,  wherever  such  improve- 
ments fall  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  enumerated  powers. 
Congress  may  not,  indeed,  engage  in  such  undertakings  merely 
because  they  are  internal  improvements,  for  the  general  welfare, 
unless  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  enumerated  powers.  The 
distinction  between  this  power  and  the  power  of  appropriation 
is,  that  in  the  latter,  Congress  may  appropriate  to  any  purpose 
which  is  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare ;  but  in  the 
former,  they  can  engage  in  such  undertakings  only  as  are  means 
or  incidents  to  its  enumerated  powers.  Congress  may,  there- 
fore, authorize  the  making  of  a  canal,  as  incident  to  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  where  such  canal  may  facilitate  the  inter- 
course between  State  and  State.  They  may  authorize  light- 
houses, piers,  buoys,  and  beacons  to  be  built  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  They  may  authorize  the  purchase  and  building  of 
custom-houses,  and  revenue  cutters,  and  public  warehouses,  as 
incidents  to  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes.  They  may  pur- 
chase places  for  public  uses;  and  erect  forts,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, navy-yards,  and  magazines,  as  incidents  to  the  power  to 
make  war. 

§  1275.  For  the  same  reason  Congress  may  authorize  the  lay- 
ing out  and  making  of  a  military  road,  and  acquire  a  right  over 
the  soil  for  such  purposes;  and  as  incident  thereto  they  have  a 
power  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  and  prevent  all  obstructions 
thereto.  But  in  these,  and  the  like  cases,  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  over  the  soil,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  excluded.  As,  for  example,  in  case  of  a 
military  road;  although  a  State  cannot  prevent  repairs  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  authorize  any  obstructions  of  tha 
road,  its  general  jurisdiction  remains  untouched.  It  may  punish 
all  crimes  committed  on  the  road;  and  it  retains,  in  other  re- 
spects, its  territorial  sovereignty  over  it.  The  right  of  soil  may 
still  remain  in  the  State,  or  in  individuals,  and  the  right  to  the 
easement  only  in  the  national  government.  There  is  a  great 
distinction  between  the  exercise  of  a  power,  excluding  altogether 
State  jurisdiction,  and  the  exercise  of  a  power,  which  leaves  the 
State  jurisdiction  generally  in  force,  and  yet  includes,  on  the 
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pirt  of  the  national  govemnientj  a  power  to  preserve  irhat  it  has 
created,  ^ 

§  12T6.  In  all  these,  and  other  cases,  in  which  the  power  o( 
Congress  is  asserted,  it  is  so  upon  the  general  ground  of  its  being 
an  incidental  power;  and  the  course  of  reasoning,  by  which  it  is 
supported,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  ado])ted  in  relation  to 
other  eases  already  considered.  It  is,  for  instance,  admitted, 
tliat  Congress  cannot  authorize  the  making  of  a  canal,  except  for 
some  purpose  of  commerce  among  the  States  or  for  some  other 
purpose  belonging  to  the  Union;  and  it  cannot  make  a  military 
road,  unless  it  be  necessary  and  proper  for  pui^poses  of  war.  To 
go  over  the  reasoning  at  large  would,  therefore,  be  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  fully  expounded.^ 
Tliti  journal  of  the  convention  is  not  supposed  to  furnish  any 
additional  lights  on  the  subject,  beyond  what  have  Ijeen  already 
stated.^ 

§  1277.  Tlie  resistance  to  this  extended  reach  of  the  national 
powers  turns  also  upon  the  same  general  reasoning,  by  which  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  has  been  constantly  main- 
tained. It  is  said  that  such  a  power  is  not  among  those  enu- 
nierated  in  the  Constitution;  nor  is  it  implied,  as  a  means  of 
executing  any  of  them.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  cannot 
include  u  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and  imiirove  the 
navigation  of  watercourses  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and 
secure  such  commerce,  without  a  latitude  of  construction  depart- 
ing  from  the  ordinary  import  of  the  terms,  and  incom])[itible 
with  the  nature  of  the  Constitution.*    Tlio  liberal  interpretation 

1  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  12.  pp.  2rjO,  251  ;  Sei-geant  on  Const itutiou,  cb.  28  [cb. 
80,  ed.  1S30]  ;  2  U.  S,  Lnw  JonrnaU  April,  1826,  p.  251,  &r,  j  3  Elliot's  Debates,  309, 
810  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  244,  265,  279,  201,  356  j  Wcbstc/s  Speeebes,  pp.  302  to  397. 

*  S«e  MTnlloeh  t'.  Jlerylapd,  4  Wliuat<  K.  406,  40?,  413  to  421 ;  Webster's  SjHjccbea, 
pp.  302  to  397  ;  4  Elliotts  Debited,  280. 

■  JouiDftl  i>f  Con  vent  ion,  pp.  260,  376, 

<  President  ^J>uUson's  Mfssivg«,  3d  Mflrcb,  1817;  4  Elliotts  Debates,  280,  281; 
President  MfUiroo^s  Message,  4tb  May,  1822,  pp,  22  to  85  ;  Prt'sideiit  Jackson's  Sles- 
sagp,  27rb  May.  1830  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  333,  334,  335  j  1  Kent's  Conan,  Leet.  12, 
pp.  25n,  251  ;  4  Elliot's  Pebates,  2^1,  292,  354.  355  ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  cb.  28 
(di.  3f']  ;  4  JeH«r8on*3  Corresp.  431.  Preaitlent  Monr«»€,  in  his  elaborate  Ex|K>siiion 
«<3et>nipnying  his  Message  of  the  4tli  of  May,  1822,  denies  the  independent  ri^^lit  of 
Congress  to  confltrnct  roads  and  caiiala ;  but  asBerts  in  the  strongest  niaiuier  their 
right  to  apitropn'nte  money  to  sudi  objects,  Hia  reaaotiin<(  for  the  bitter  Is  tbongbt 
by  niJiny  to  be  (juit©  irresistible  in  Favor  of  the  former.  See  the  message  from  page 
35  to  pii^e  47«     Que  short  passage  may  ha  quoted.     **Qi>od  ronils  and  canab  will 
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has  been  very  uniformly  asserted  by  Congress ;  the  strict  inter- 
pretation has  not  uniformly,  but  has  upon  several  important 
occasions  been  insisted  upon  by  the  executive.*  In  the  present 
state  of  the  controversy,  the  duty  of  forbearance  seems  inculcated 
upon  the  commentator ;  and  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself 
upon  his  own  views  of  the  subject 

§  1278.  Another  question  has  been  made,  how  far  Congress 
could  make  a  law  giving  to  the  United  States  a  preference  and 
priority  of  payment  of  their  debts,  in  cases  of  the  death,  or  in- 
solvency, or  bankruptcy  of  their  debtors,  out  of  their  cstat<}s.  It 
has  been  settled,  upon  deliberate  argument,  that  Congress  pos- 
sess such  a  constitutional  power.  It  is  a  necessary  and  proper 
power  to  carry  into  effect  the  other  powers  of  the  government 
The  government  is  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union;  and  must  be 
authorized  to  use  the  means  which  appear  to  itself  most  eligible 
to  effect  that  object  It  may  purchase  and  remit  bills  for  this 
object;  and  it  may  take  all  those  precautions,  and  make  all  those 
regulations,  which  will  render  the  transmission  safe.  It  may, 
in  like  manner,  pass  all  laws  to  render  effectual  the  collection  of 
its  debts.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  right  of  priority,  that  it 
will  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  State  sovereignties  respect- 
ing the  dignity  of  debts,  and  will  defeat  the  measures  which  they 
have  a  right  to  adopt  to  secure  themselves  against  delinquencies 
on  the  part  of  their  own  revenue  or  other  officers.  This  objec- 
tion, if  of  any  avail,  is  an  objection  to  the  powers  given  by  the 
Constitution.  The  mischief  suggested,  so  far  as  it  can  really 
happen,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  on  all  subjects  to  which  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  extends.  ^ 

§  1279.  It  is  under  the  same  implied  authority  that  the  United 
States  have  any  right  even  to  sue  in  their  own  courts;  for  an 

promote  many  veiy  important  national  pur])ose.s.  They  wiU  facilitate  the  operations 
of  war  ;  the  movements  of  troops ;  tlie  transportation  of  cannon,  of  provisions  and 
every  warlike  store,  much  to  our  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy  in 
time  of  war.  Good  roads  will  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and  thereby 
promote  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  political  intelligence  among  the  p<K)j)le.  They 
will,  by  being  proi»erly  directed  to  these  objects,  enhance  the  value  of  our  vacant 
lands,  a  treasure  of  vast  resource  to  the  nation."  This  is  the  very  reasoning  by 
which  the  friends  of  the  general  power  supjwrt  its  constitutionality. 

1  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  421  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  12,  pp.  250,  251. 

*  United  States  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  358 ;  Harrison  v.  Sterry,  6  Cranch,  289 ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  12,  pp.  229  to  233. 
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express  power  is  nowhere  ^ven  in  the  Constitution,  though  it  is 
clearly  implied  in  that  part  rcspeetini^'  the  judieial  power.  And 
Congress  may  not  only  anthorize  suits  to  be  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  name  of  any  artillesal  person 
(such  as  the  postmaster-general  i),  or  natural  person  for  their 
benefit^  Indeed,  all  the  usual  incidents  appcrtaininir  to  ^perso- 
nal sovereign,  in  relation  to  eontraets,  and  suing,  and  enforcing 
rights,  so  far  as  they  are  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
government,  belong  to  the  United  States,   as  they  do  to  other 

of   making   contracts   and    instituting 


sovereigns. 


The 


right 


suits  is  an  incident  to  the  general  right  of  sovereignty ;  and  the 
United  States,  being  a  body  politic,  may,  within  the  sfihere  of 
the  constitutiunal  powers  confided  tu  it,  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  proper  flepartment  to  which  those  powers  are 
confided,  enter  into  contracts  not  prohibited  by  law^  a^id  appro- 
priate to  the  just  exercise  of  those  powers;  and  enforce  the  oh- 
servance  of  them  by  suits  and  judicial  process.^ 

§  1280,  There  are  almost  innumerable  cases,  in  which  the 
auxiliary  and  implied  powers  belonging  to  Congress  have  been 
put  into  operation.  But  the  object  of  these  commentaries  is  rather 
to  take  notice  of  those  which  have  been  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sion, than  of  those  which  have  hitherto  escaped  reproof,  or  have 
been  silently  approved. 

§  1281.  Upon  the  ground  of  a  strict  interpretation,  some  ex- 
traordinary objections  have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  the  governnient.  The  very  first  act,  passed 
under  the  government,  which  regulated  the  time,  form,  and  man- 
ner of  administering  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,* 
was  denied  to  be  constitutional.  But  the  objecti(jn  has  long 
since  been  abandoned.®  It  has  lieen  doubted,  wht^ther  it  is  con- 
gtitutional  to  permit  the  secretaries  to  draft  bills  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  departments,  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  their  consideration.'    It  has  been  doubted^ 

»  PoRtmnstcr-Geiieml  v.  Early,  12  Whent.  It  13<J. 

«  Bee  Dugan  v.  United  BUiim,  3  WhanU  K.  17^,  179  ;  Umtc6  States  v,  Buforil,  3 
Petere*«  R.  12,  30  ;  Unites!  States  r,  Tiiigcy,  5  Peters's  K.  115,  127,  128. 
■  Cox  V.  Uniteil  Sutcs,  fl  Peters's  R.  172. 
*  Unitfd  States  t*.  Tingey.  5  Peters'a  R.  115,  128. 
»  Act  or  1st  June,  17S&,  ch.  1. 

«  4  RIHofs  Bvb.  139,  140,  141  ;  1  Lloyd's  Deb.  218  to  225. 
T  i  Elliot'8  Deliiitfs,  238,  239,  2i0. 
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whether  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  lay,  regulate,  and 
revoke  embargoes  was  constitutional,^  It  has  been  doubted, 
whether  Congress  have  authority  to  establish  a  military  acad- 
emy.' But  these  objections  have  been  silently,  or  practically 
abandoned. 

1  4  Elliot's  Debates,  240.    See  Id.  265.  >  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  499. 
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§  1282.  But  the  most  remarkable  powers,  which  have  been 
exercised  by  the  govcniraent,  aa  auxiliary  and  implied  powers, 
find  whieh,  if  any,  go  to  the  utmost  ver*^e  of  liberal  ctmstruc- 
tiuii,  are  the  laying  of  an  unlimited  embargo  in  1807,  and  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  its  subsequent  admisaion  into 
the  UnitJUj  as  a  8tat^.  These  measures  were  brought  forward, 
and  supported  and  carried,  by  the  known  and  avowed  friends 
of  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution;  and  they  were 
justified  at  the  time,  and  can  be  now  justified  only  upon  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  support  a  liljeral  construction  of  the  Con* 
stitution.  Tlie  subject  has  been  already  hinted  at;  but  it  de- 
serves a  more  deliberate  review. 

§  12K3.  In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana:  The  treaty 
of  1803  contains  a  cession  of  the  whole  of  that  vast  territory  by 
France  to  the  United  States^  for  a  sum  exceeding  eleven  millions 
of  dollars.  There  is  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  ou  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  admitted,  as  soon  as 
possible,  according  to  the  princifdcs  of  the  federal  Coustitution, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  riglits,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1284.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  treaty  embraced  several  very 
important  qiu^stions,  each  of  them,  njion  the  grounds  of  a  strict 
coiistructiou,  full  of  dilTiculty  and  delicacy.  In  the  first  place, 
had  the  United  States  a  constitutional  authority  to  accept  tho 
cession  aiul  pay  for  it  ?  In  the  next  place,  if  they  had,  was  the 
stijuilation  for  the  admission  of  tho  inhalutants  into  the  Union, 
as  a  State,  constitutional,  or  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
give  it  effect  ? 

§  1285.    There  is  no  pretence  that  the  purchase  or  cession  of 

1  All.  3. 
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any  foreign  territory  is  within  any  of  the  powers  expressly  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution.  It  is  nowhere  in  that  instrument 
said,  that  Congress,  or  any  other  department  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, shall  have  a  right  to  purchase  or  accept  of  any  cession 
of  foreign  territory.  The  power  itself,  it  has  been  said,  could 
scarcely  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  it 
It  is,  in  its  own  nature,  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  susceptible 
of  abuse,  in  its  actual  application,  and  as  likely  as  any  which 
could  be  imagined  to  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  If  Con- 
gress have  the  power,  it  may  unite  any  foreign  territory  whatso- 
ever to  our  o^vn,  however  distant,  however  populous,  and  however 
powerful.  Under  the  form  of  a  cession,  we  may  become  united 
to  a  more  powerful  neighbor  or  rival,  and  be  involved  in  Euro- 
pean or  other  foreign  interests  and  contests  to  an  interminable 
extent  And  if  there  may  be  a  stipulation  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  States  into  the  Union,  the  whole  balance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  destroyed,  and  the  old  States  sunk  into  utter  insig- 
nificance. It  is  incredible  that  it  should  have  been  contemplated 
that  any  such  overwhelming  authority  should  be  confided  to  the 
national  government  with  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  old 
States.  If  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  unforeseen,  and  the  result  of  a 
sovereignty  intended  to  be  limited,  and  yet  not  sufficiently 
guarded.  The  very  case  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  doctrine.  It  admits,  by  consequence,  into 
the  Union  an  immense  territory,  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than 
that  of  all  the  United  States  under  the  peace  of  1783.  In  the 
natural  progress  of  events,  it  must,  within  a  short  period,  change- 
the  whole  balance  of  power  in  the  Union,  and  transfer  to  the 
west  all  the  important  attributes  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole. 
If,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  strong  objections  urged  against 
the  Constitution  was,  that  the  original  territory  of  the  United 
States  was  too  large  for  a  national  government,  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  it  could  have  been  within  the  intention  of  the  people 
that  any  additions  of  foreign  territory  should  be  made,  which 
should  thus  double  every  danger  from  this  source.  The  treaty- 
making  power  must  be  construed  as  confined  to  objects  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  And,  although  Congress  have  au- 
thority to  admit  new  States  into  the  firm,  yet  it  is  demonstrable 
that  this  clause  had  sole  reference  to  the  territory  then  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  designed  for  the  admission  of  the 
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States  which^  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  were  contemplated 
to  be  formed  within  its  old  boundaries.  In  regard  to  the  appro- 
priation of  money,  for  the  purposes  of  the  cession,  the  case  is 
still  stronger.  If  no  appropriation  of  money  can  be  made,  except 
for  cases  within  the  enumerated  powers  (and  this  clearly  is  not 
one),  how  can  the  enormous  sum  of  eleven  millions  be  justified 
for  this  object?  If  it  be  said  that  it  will  be  "for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  '*  to  purchase  the  territory,  bow  is 
this  reconcilable  with  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  ? 
If  Congress  can  appropriate  money  for  one  object,  because  it  is 
deemed  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  why  may 
they  not  appropriate  it  for  all  objects  of  the  same  sort  ?  If  the 
territory  can  be  purchased,  it  must  be  governed;  and  a  territo- 
rial government  must  be  created.  But  where  can  Congress  find 
authority  in  the  Constitution  to  erect  a  territorial  govcmment, 
since  it  does  not  jxiBsess  the  power  to  erect  corporations  ? 

§  1286.  Such  were  the  objections  which  have  been  and  in  fact 
may  be,  urged  against  the  cession,  and  the  appropriations  made 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect*  The  friends  of  the  measure  were 
driven  to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  right  to  acquire 
territory  was  incident  to  national  sovereignty;  that  it  was  a  re- 
sulting power,  growing  necessarily  out  of  the  aggregate  powers 
confided  by  the  federal  Constitution ;  that  the  appropriation  might 
justly  be  vindicated  upon  this  ground,  and  also  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  In 
short,  there  is  no  possibility  of  defending  the  constitutionality 
of  this  measure,  but  upon  the  principles  of  the  liberal  construc- 
tion which  has  been,  ujjon  other  occasions,  so  earnestly  resisted.* 


1  See  tlie  Debfttc«  In  1803,  on  the  Louisiana  Treaty,  printed  hy  T,  &  G.  Palmar, 
in  Pliilftdelphia,  in  1804,  and  I  EUiol*8  Debatc4»»  257  to  260,  The  objectiona  wero 
not  taken  racrfly  bj  [>*»rHonH  who  were  at  t^at  time  in  opposition  to  the  national 
iwlministnitioiL  Presidetit  JeffersoTi  hiinsdf  (tin<ler  whose  auspices  the  treaty  woa 
made)  was  of  opinion  that  the  mejisure  was  uiiconHtitntional,  and  reqiiir<*d  an  amend- 
tijent  of  the  Constitution  to  jiiBtify  it  He  accordingly  urged  hb  fiionds  strenuously 
to  that  course  ;  at  the  same  time  he  added,  "  that  it  will  be  desirable  for  Ct»ugresa  to 
do  what  Ib  necessary  in  isiknct;"  "whatever  Ccngrena  shall  think  neeesi^ry  to  do 
ahould  be  done  with  na  IkiU  dehak  as  }wsnbU,  and  pitrticulurly  90  far  as  rtMpccta  ihi 
eonsfitutionitl  difficuhfj.^'  '*  I  confes^^  thf^n,  I  think  it  important,  in  thfi  present  case, 
to  net  an  example  against  broad  conHtniotion,  by  appealing  for  new  power  to  the 
jwople.  If,  however,  our  friends  ahull  think  diflerently,  certainly  I  shall  aeiiuiesce 
wirh  satisfaction  ;  conftdinj:,  that  the  good  sense  of  onr  countr)-  will  coiTect  the  evil 
of  couatructiou  whtitt  it  aball  produce  ill  elfecta."     What  a  latitude  of  iuterpretatioa  j 
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§  1287.  As  an  incidental  power,  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  would  seem  so  naturally 
to  flow  from  the  sovereignty  confided  to  it,  as  not  to  admit  of 
very  serious  question.  The  Constitution  confers  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  the  power  of  making  war  and  of  making  trea- 
ties ;  and  it  seems,  consequently,  to  possess  the  power  of  acquir- 
ing territory,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty.^  If  the  cession  be  by 
treaty,  the  terms  of  that  treaty  must  be  obligatory,  for  it  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  if  it  stipulates  for  the  enjoyment  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  territory  into 
the  Union,  as  a  State,  these  stipulations  must  be  equally  obliga- 
tory. They  are  within  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  government,  which  has  the  right  to  acquire  territory,  to 
make  treaties,  and  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union.2(a) 

§  1288.  The  more  recent  acquisition  of  Florida,  which  has 
been  universally  approved,  or  acquiesced  in,  by  all  the  States, 

is  this !  The  Constitution  may  be  overleaped,  and  a  broad  constraction  adopteil  for 
favorite  measures,  and  resistance  is  to  be  made  to  such  a  constniction  only  when  it 
shall  produce  ill  effects  !  His  letter  to  Dr.  Sibley  (in  June,  1803),  recently  published, 
is  decisive,  that  he  thought  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  necessary.  Yet  he 
did  not  hesitate  without  such  amendment  to  give  effect  to  every  measure  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect  during  his  administration.  See  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  pp.  1,  2,  3  ; 
Letter  to  Dr.  Sibley,  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  Letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  July 
11,  1832. 

1  Amer.  Insur  Co.  v.  anter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  511,  542  ;  Id.  517,  note,  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson's  Opinion. 

*  In  the  celebrated  Hartfonl  Convention,  in  January,  1816,  a  proposition  was 
made  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  In  the 
accompanying  report  there  is  a  strong,  thougli  indirect,  denial  of  the  power  to  admit 
new  States  without  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States. 

(rt)  The  protest  against  the  acquisition  Quincy,  a  member  for  Massachusetts,  used 
of  I^uisiana  wns  very  earnest  in  some  that  famous  expression  which  subjected 
quarters.  The  legislature  of  Massachu-  him  to  so  much  obloquy:  "It  is  my  de- 
setts  resolved  "that  the  annexation  of  lilierate  opinion  that  if  this  bill  ]»asses, 
Loui:iiana  to  the  Union  transcends  the  the  bonds  of  this  Union  ai-e  virtually  dis- 
constitutional  power  of  the  government  solved  ;  that  the  States  which  comi)Ose  it 
of  the  United  States.  It  fonns  a  new  are  free  fi-om  their  moral  obligation,  and 
Confederacy  to  which  the  States  united  that,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it 
by  the  former  coni|Mict  are  not  bound  to  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to 
adhere."  And  afterwards,  when  a  bill  prepare  for  separation,  amicably  if  they 
was  pending  in  Congress  for  the  admis*  can,  violently  if  they  must.'*  Life  of 
sion  of  Louisiana  as  a  State,  in  accordance  Quincy,  p.  206  :  Tyler's  Memoii*  of  Chief 
with  the  terms  of  the  cession,  Mr.  Josiah  Justice  Taney,  333.    C. 
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can  be  maintained  only  on  the  same  principles,  and  furnishes  a 
strikiujs;  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment require  a  liberal  construction  to  e fleet  their  objects,  and 
that  a  narrow  interpretation  of  their  powers,  however  it  may  suit 
tlie  views  of  speculative  philosophers  or  the  accidental  interests 
of  political  parties,  is  incompatible  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  State,  and  subversive  of  the  great  ends  of  all  guveraiment^ 
— -the  safety  and  inde{^M?ndence  of  the  people. 

§  1289»  The  other  instance  of  an  extraordinary  application  of 
the  implied  powei-s  of  the  government,  above  alluded  to,  ia  the 
embargo  laid  in  the  year  1807,  by  the  special  recommendation  of 
President  JeJTerson,  It  was  avowedly  recommended,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  safety  for  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  our  merehandiae 
from  the  then  threatening  dangers  from  the  belligerents  of  Eu- 
rope;^ anil  it  was  explicitly  stated  **to  be  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion called  for  by  the  occasion;"  and  "neither  hostile  in  its 
character,  nor  as  justifying,  or  inciting,  or  leading  to  hostility 
with  any  nation  whatever,"^  It  was  in  no  sense,  then,  a  war 
measure.  If  it  could  he  classed  at  all,  as  flowing  from,  or  as  an 
incident  to,  any  of  the  enumerated  powers,  it  was  that  of  regulat- 
ing commerce.  In  its  terms,  the  act  provided,  that  an  embargo 
he,  and  herel)y  is,  laid  on  all  shi|)s  and  vessels  in  the  ports,  or 
within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  <tc.,  bound 
to  any  foreign  port  or  place* ^  It  was  in  its  terms  unlimited  in 
duration;  and  could  he  removed  only  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
Congress,  having  the  assent  of  all  the  constitutional  branches  of 
the  legislature,*  ' 

§  1290,  No  one  can  reasonably  donht,  tliat  the  laying  of  an 
embargo,  suspending  commerce  for  a  limited  period,  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  But  the  question  of  difliculty  was, 
whether  Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  could  constitutionally  susjiend  and  interdict  it 
wholly  foi"  an  unlimited  period,  that  is,  by  a  permanent  act,  hav- 
ing no  limitation   as  to  duration,  either  of  the  act,  or  of  the 

*  6  Wfiit*s  St.it e  p£i|i«r9,  57. 

^  7  Wau's  State  Paj«?rs,  25,   Mr.  MadUoD>j  Letter  to  Mr.  Pmkney  ;  Gibbous  w. 
Ogden,  9  Wht-at.  R.  191,  192,  193. 
>  Act  22(1  Di'CffjiWr,  1807,  cli.  5. 

♦  In  |toiin  of  hvt,  it  TeTimiti(?d  in  forci*  until  the  28th  nf  June,  1800,  lioing  repealed 
'  an  fti't  plw^^'.|  on  tVie  first  of  March,  1809,  to  take  rffrct  fit  the  tiul  of  th#  next 
iaion  of  Cou^tva-i,  whicli  termiiialtd  ou  the  28th  of  Juiit*»  1809. 
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^embargo.  It  was  most  seriously  controverted,  and  its  constitu- 
tionality denied  in  the  eastern  States  of  the  Union,  during  its 
existence.  («)  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  judiciary  upon  the 
question ;  and  it  having  been  settled  to  be  constitutional  by  that 
department  of  the  government,  the  decision  was  acquiesced  in, 
though  the  measure  bore  with  almost  unexampled  severity  upon 
the  eastern  States;  and  its  ruinous  effects  can  still  be  traced 
along  their  extensive  seaboard.  The  argument  was,  that  the 
power  to  regulate  did  not  include  the  power  to  annihilate  com- 
merce, by  interdicting  it  permanently  and  entirely  with  foreign 
nations.  The  decision  was,  that  the  power  of  Congress  was  sov- 
ereign, relative  to  commercial  intercourse,  qualified  by  the  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
Non-intercourse  and  embargo  laws  are  within  the  range  of  legis- 
lative discretion;  and  if  Congress  have  the  power,  for  purposes 
of  safety,  of  preparation,  or  counteraction,  to  suspend  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  they  are  not  limited,  as  to 
the  duration,  any  more  than  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  of  the 


measure, 


1 


§  1291.  That  this  measure  went  to  the  utmost  verge  of  consti- 
tutional power,  and  especially  of  implied  power,  has  never  been 
denied.  That  it  could  not  be  justified  by  any  but  the  most  lib- 
eral construction  of  the  Constitution,  is  equally  undeniable.  It 
was  the  favorite  measure  of  those  who  were  generally  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  strictest  construction.  It  was  sustained  by  the 
people  from  a  belief,  that  it  was  promotive  of  the  interests,  and 
important  to  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

§  1292.  At  the  present  day,  few  statesmen  are  to  be  found, 
who  seriously  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  respecting 
either  the  embargo,  or  the  purchase  and  admission  of  Louisiana 
into  the  Union.  The  general  voice  of  the  nation  has  sustained 
and  supported  them.  Why,  then,  should  not  that  general  voice 
be  equally  respected  in  relation  to  other  measures  of  vast  public 
importance,  and  by  many  deemed  of  still  more  vital  interest  to 
the  country,  such  as  the  tariff  laws,  and  the  national  bank  char- 

*  United  States  v.  The  Brig  William,  2  HalVs  Law  Journal,  255  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  19,  p.  405  ;  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  ch.  28  (ch.  30)  ;  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat.  R.  1,  191  to  193. 

(a)  Webster's  Works,  IIL   326  to  329  ;  Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Dexter,  by 
"Sigma,"  59  to  61. 
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tcr  ?  Can  any  measures  furnish  a  more  instructive  lesson,  or  a 
more  salutury  admonition^  iu  the  whole  history  of  parties,  at 
once  to  moderate  our  zeal  and  awaken  our  vigilance,  than  those 
whieh  stand  npon  principles  repudiated  at  one  time  upon  consti- 
tntional  scruples,  and  solemnly  adopted  at  another  time,  to  sub- 
serve a  present  good,  or  foster  the  particular  policy  of  an 
administration  ?  While  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  should 
he  preserved  with  a  most  guarded  cantioiij  and  a  most  sacred  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  States,  it  is  at  once  the  dictate  of  wis- 
dom and  enlightened  patriotism  to  avoid  that  narrowness  of 
interpretation,  whieh  w^ould  dry  up  all  its  vital  powers,  or  com- 
pel the  government  (as  was  done  nuder  the  confederation)  to 
break  down  all  constitutional  barriers,  and  trust  for  its  vindica- 
tion to  the  people,  upon  the  dangemiis  political  maxim,  that  the 
safety  of  the  jieople  is  the  supreme  law  (Halus  popuU suprema  lex); 
a  maxim,  which  might  he  used  to  justify  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,    or  any  otlier  nsurpatiun,* 

§  1293,  Tliere  remain  one  or  two  other  measures,  of  a  politi- 
eul  nature,  whose  constitutionality  has  Ix^m  denied;  hut  which, 
being  of  a  transient  character,  have  left  no  |>ermanent  traces 
in  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  Reference  is 
here  made  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  passed  in  17D8,  both 
of  which  were  limited  to  a  short  duration,  and  expired  by  their 
own  limitation.^  One  (the  alien  act)  authorized  the  President  to 
order  out  of  the  country  sucli  aliens  as  he  should  deem  dangerous  , 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  should  have  rea- 

*  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  mnny  occasion  a,  w«fl  not  alow  to  propose  or  justify  TiieaHiiivs  of 
t  very  strong  cimmeter;  and  Bueh  na  pra-^eiknl  sihunfL-tlu^r  iijkjii  ikt*  ground  of  iuipli»^J 
jwwvrs*  TliUH,  in  writing  to  Mr,  ("rawfoid,  on  2i>Ui  of  Juiip,  1816,  ho  deliberately 
jjro]Mj«t*d|  with  n  view  to  ermblp  lis  in  future  to  nitict  nny  wiir,  to  adopt  **  the  retujit 
of  thfl  then  secretrtry  of  tlie  war  deprirtinent,  /or  placimj  the  /one  of  tfte  naiion  at 
fjT'.dunl  cfttnjmijuit'*  ami  to  **iiisun!  rejmmrces  fnr  inoni'V  hij  the  'supprt.mau  of  all  fhipcr 
circidatitm  during  fxiti^e^  and  Heensiiiff  that  o/thr  iifffion  atoiie  durinf^  wnr.**  4  Jfifer- 
Boii'8  Corresp.  285.  Whence  nrfl  tlies<»  viist  pDWf^rs  dt-nvud  ^  Tlie  latter  would  amount 
to  a  dii^ct  prolnhitioii  of  the  circulation  of  nny  bo nli- notes  of  the  State  banks  ;  nnd, 
in  fact,  would  amount  to  a  supi>re)isioii  of  the  nio^t  effecOve  j^ottei-s  of  the  State 
tMiukii.  (n) 

^  Act  of  25th  of  June,  17&8,  di.  75  ;  Act  of  Uth  of  July,  1798,  ch.  91  ;  1  Tuck, 
Black.  Conim.  App,  part  1,  imtu  G,  i»p.  11  to  30. 


(rtj  Yet  tbi^  is  priJcMy  wlint  is  done 
in  effect  by  the  existing  National  Ciir- 
rt;iicy  Actj  tbt;  power  to  do   which  was 


Busitained  hy  the  Supreme  Court  Iq  Vcazie 
Bduk  V.  Feimo.  3  Will.  53a 
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Bonable  grounds  to  suspect  to  be  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or 
secret  machinations  against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
under  severe  penalties  for  disobedience.  The  other  declared  it  a 
public  crime,  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any 
persons  unlawfully  to  combine,  and  conspire  together,  with  intent 
to  oppose  any  measure  or  measures  of  the  United  States,  &c. ;  or, 
with  such  intent,  to  counsel,  advise,  or  attempt  to  procure  any 
insurrection,  unlawful  assembly,  or  combination;  or  to  write, 
print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  &c.,  or 
willingly  to  assist  in  writing,  &c.,  any  false,  scandalous,  and 
malicious  writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  either  house  of  Congress,  or  the  President, 
with  intent  to  defame  them,  or  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  or 
disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them  the  hatred  of  the  people,  or 
to  stir  up  sedition;  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combination  for 
opposing  or  resisting  any  law,  or  any  lawful  act  of  the  President ; 
or  to  resist,  oppose,  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act;  or  to  aid, 
encourage,  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nations 
against  the  United  States.  It  provided,  however,  that  the  truth 
of  the  writing  or  libel  might  be  given  in  evidence;  and  that 
the  jury  who  tried  the  cause  should  have  a  right  to  determine  the 
law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other 
cases. 

§  1294.  The  constitutionality  of  both  the  acts  was  assailed 
with  great  earnestness  and  ability  at  the  time,  and  was  defended 
with  equal  masculine  vigor.  The  ground  of  the  advocates,  in 
favor  of  these  laws,  was,  that  they  resulted  from  the  right  and 
duty  in  the  government  of  self-preservation,  and  the  like  duty 
and  protection  of  its  functionaries  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  oflicial  duties.  They  were  impugned,  as  not  conformable 
to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution;  and  as  inconsistent 
in  their  princii)les  with  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  The  alien  act  was  denounced,  as  exercising  a  power 
not  delegated  by  the  Constitution;  as  uniting  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  with  that  of  the  executive;  and,  by  this  union, 
as  8n])verting  the  general  principles  of  free  government,  and  the 
particular  organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  added  that  the  sedition  act  was  open  to  the  same 
objection,  and  was  expressly  forbidden  by  one  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  on  which  there  will  be  occasion  here- 
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after  to  comment,^  At  preaent  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
present  more  thun  this  general  outline,  as  the  measures  are  not 
likely  to  be  renewed;  and  as  the  doctrines,  on  which  they  are 
maintained  and  denounced,  are  not  materially  diflferent  from 
those  which  have  been  already  considered,* 


1  Tlie  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  were  the  Immediate  canae  of  the  Tiiginia  Benola* 

tiona  of  DfceiuVjer,  1798,  and  of  the  elaborate  vindicatiou  of  them,  iu  the  celebrated 
Kt^jjort  of  the  7tk  of  January,  1800.  The  learned  reader  will  there  find  an  ample 
exposition  of  the  whole  cout^titutioual  objections.  See,  al^,  4  Jetfersou*s  Gome* 
apoodeiic«i,  23,  27.  The  reasoning  on  the  other  aide  may  be  found  in  the  Debate  in 
Congreaa,  at  the  time  of  the  peasage  of  these  acUu  It  is  greatly  to  lie  lamented  that 
there  is  no  authentic  collection  of  all  the  debates  in  Congress,  iu  a  form  like  that  of 
the  Parliamentary  Debates.  See,  also,  4  EUiofs  Deb.  251,  262;  Debutes  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, in  1802,  Mr.  Bayard'*  Siicech,  pp.  371,  373  ;  Addisona  Charges  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  No.  25,  p.  270  ;  Id.  No.  2d,  p.  239.  The&e  charges  are  commonly  bound  with 
Addiw>n')t  Reports,  See,  also,  1  Tuck.  BlaeL  Comm.  21^6  to  300  ;  Id.  P.iri  2,  App. 
]]Ote  6.  pp.  11  to  36  ;  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  of  Congresa, 
25th  February,  1799,  and  Resolve  of  Kentucky,  of  1798,  and  Resolve  of  Maasacha- 
setta,  of  9th  and  13th  of  Febmnry,  1799,  on  the  snnie  subject* 

^  Mn  Vice-Fnisideiit  Calhoun,  in  his  Unier  of  the  28th  of  Augtist,  1832,  to  Gov. 
HanriUuii,  uses  the  following  language  i  *'  From  the  adoption  of  the  Constilntion  we 
have  had  but  one  continued  agitation  of  cnnstitutional  questions,  embmciiig  !i>ome  of 
the  mo^t  important  ftowers  exercised  by  the  government ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ability  and  force  of  argument  dii^played  in  the  vanous  dtscussious,  backed  by  the 
high  authonty  claimed  for  the  Svipreme  Court  to  adjust  such  controversies,  not  a 
aingle  coui^titutioual  i^uestion  of  a  political  character,  which  has  ever  been  agitated 
during  lhi«  long  priod,  has  been  settled  in  the  public  opinion,  txcrj^ft  thit  of  ths 
unconstitittiotuttittj  of  the  Alien  and  Sfdi^on  I<iW9  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  that  waa 
^ettled  a*jainst  thr  dccimfm  of  the  Supreme  CourL'  Now,  in  the  fii-st  phtce,thc  eoiJi»ti- 
tutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  never  came  bpfore  the  Supi-emc  Court  for 
decision  ;  and,  eonsequently,  never  waa  decided  by  thnt  court.  In  the  next  place, 
what  is  uieant  by  public  aptnion  deciding  constitutional  questions  if  What  public 
opinion  ?  Where  and  at  what  timtj  delivered !  U  is  notorious  that  some  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  and  jurists  of  America,  at  the  time  of  llie  passage  of  these  acts,  aud 
ever  since,  have  maintaine^l  the  crmstitutionalily  of  these  laws.  They  w^re  upheld* 
as  constitutional,  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  able  State  legislatures  in  tha 
Union  in  dt-lilMrate  rejMjIutions  aHirming  their  constitutionality.  Nay,  more  ;  it 
may  be  iilErnied,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  controversy  eugaged  the  public  miod 
most  earnfvHtly  ujioti  the  subject,  there  was  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  as  great  a  weight 
of  judiciiil  and  profession  ft  1  talent,  learnini?,  and  ptriotism,  enlisted  in  their  favor,  as 
there  ever  hrt a  been  against  them.  IF,  by  being  settletl  by  public  opinion,  is  meant 
that  all  the  people  of  Ameriia  werM  uniti'd  in  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  correct- 
UfHA  of  the  Htntemeut  cannot  be  ftdiuitted,  though  its  Kineerity  will  nut  be  questioned. 
It  IM  one  thing  to  believe  a  doctiine  universally  adniittfd,  because  we  ourselves 
think  it  clear  ;  and  fjuite  another  thing  to  establish  the  fact.  The  Sedition  and  Alien 
hiws  were  generally  dci^med  inex|>edient,  and  tb**refore  any  allusion  to  them  now 
rarely  occurs,  except  in  ptiUtical  discussions,  when  they  are  intrmluoed  to  add  wlium 
to  the  party  by  which  th^^y  were  adopted.     But  the  most  serious  doubts  may  be 
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entertained  whetheri  even  m  the  present  daj^  a  majority  of  constttntional  lawyers, 
or  of  judicial  opinions,  deliberately  bold  them  to  be  imcoiistitutiomil. 

If  iniblic  opinion  ia  to  dwidt-  eonstitutionni  questioiia,  instead  of  the  public  func- 
tioniiries  of  the  govemniPiit,  in  their  ileHberate  diBcussions  and  judtj^tiionts  (ii  course 
quite  novel  in  the  annals  of  juris|n-udence),  it  wonhl  be  desirable  lu  b.ivij  houib  mode 
of  asrertnining  it  in  a  satiafactory  and  Lonclusive  fortu  [  and  some  unifumi  test  of  it, 
independent  of  mere  private  conjectures.  No  snch  mode  has,  as  yet,  l>een  provided 
in  the  Constitution.  And  perhaps  it  will  be  Fcnind,  upon  due  inquiry,  that  ditreretit 
opinions  prevail  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  north,  tht:  fciouth,  tlie 
east,  and  the  we^^t.  If  the  judgmeuti^  of  the  Supreme  Court  (as  it  is  more  than  hinte^l) 
have  not,  even  ni>on  the  most  deliberate  jMntfjcai  arguments,  been  aatiafaciory,  can  it 
be  expected  that  popular  arguments  will  be  more  ho  ?  It  is  said,  that  not  a  Hiugle 
constitutiourtl  question,  except  that  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  haa  ever  lieen 
settleiJ.  If,  by  this,  no  more  js  meant  than  that  all  ttiitids  have  not  acquieiiced  in 
the  decisions,  the  statement  must  be  admitted  to  be  correct.  And  such  must,  under 
snf!h  a  postulate,  he  forever  the  case  with  (ill  constitutional  questions,  It  is  utterly 
hnpele^ts  in  any  way  to  aatisfy  all  minds  uf«>n  such  a  subject.  But  if  it  he  meant  that 
these  decisions  have  not  been  approved,  or  acquiesced  in,  by  a  majority  of  th« 
Union,  as  correct  expositions  of  the  Constitution,  Ihrit  is  a  st^iternent  which  remains 
to  be  proved,  nnd  Ls  certainly  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  In  tmth,  it  is  obvious 
that,  so  long  as  stateanien  deny  that  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  conclusive 
upon  the  inlerpret^ition  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  any  constitu- 
tional qucHtion  should  ever,  in  their  view,  be  settled.  It  may  always  bcj  controveitetl ; 
and,  if  so,  it  will  always  be  controverted  by  some  persons.  Hiiman  UAltiiie  never  yet 
presented  the  extraordtuary  specUicle  of  all  minds  agreeing  in  all  things  ;  nay»  not  in 
all  truths,  moral,  political,  civil,  or  religions.  Will  the  c^ise  be  better,  when  twenty- 
four  ditferent  States  are  to  settle  such  questions  as  they  may  please,  from  day  to  day 
or  year  to  year,  —  holding  one  opinion  at  one  time  antl  another  at  another  I  If  con- 
stitutional questions  are  never  to  he  deemed  settled  while  any  ^lersons  shall  If^  found 
to  avow  a  doubt,  what  is  to  become  of  any  government,  national  or  State  ?  Did  any 
statesman  ever  conceive  the  project  of  a  constitution  of  government  for  a  nation  or 
State,  every  one  of  whose  powers  and  operations  should  be  liable  to  l>e  suspended  at 
the  will  of  any  one  who  should  doubt  their  constitutionality  7  la  a.  constitution  of 
govemnient  raa^le  only  as  a  text,  about  which  rasuistry  and  ingenuity  may  frame 
endless  doubts  and  endle^  qtiestions  i  Or  is  it  made  as  a  fixed  system,  to  guide,  to 
cheer,  to  support,  and  to  protect  the  pople  ?  Is  there  any  gain  to  rational  MlN-rty, 
by  |>erpctuating  doctrines  which  leave  obedience  an  aflfair  of  mere  choice  or  si>ecula- 
tion,  now  and  forever?  {a} 


(a)  The  Alien  and  Sedition  acti  were, 
beyond  all  question,  coudenmed  by  public 
sentimentt  but  that  the  iMjudem nation,  in 
the  minds  of  any  considerable  number  of 
the  people,  is  placet!  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  constitutional  power  is  by  no 
means  clear.  There  are  many  things 
plainly  within  its  constitutional  com|^- 
tence  which  a  prudent  government  would 
never  venture  to  do  even  if  so  disposed  ; 
because  of  a  nioml  certainty  that  the 
tcmptir  of  the  people  would  not  sustain 


them  in  so  doing.  The  Sedition  act  was 
clearly  in  the  bighe'st  decree  impolitic, 
and,  AS  the  prosecutions  under  it  nhovved, 
was  susceptible  of  being  us<'d  for  the  pur- 
poses of  oi»pression  and  terrorism  ;  and 
the-se  facts  alfoi*d  reason  abundant  for  it5 
con dem nation «  It  was  far  from  being  as 
questionable  in  point  of  constitutional 
authority  as  some  other  acts  whirh  have 
been  adopted  from  a  supposed  necessity, 
and  enforceil  almost  without  objection  iu 
troublous  times.     C. 
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POWETl   OP   CONGRESS  TO    PUNISH    TREASON, 


§  1295,  And  here,  io  the  order  of  the  Constitution,  termi- 
nates the  section,  which  enumerates  the  jiowcrs  of  Congress. 
There  are,  however,  other  elauses,  detached  frnrii  their  proper 
connect iun,  which  embrace  other  powers  delegated  to  Congress, 
and  wliieh,  for  no  apparent  reason,  have  been  so  detached.  As 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  bring  the  whole  in  review  at  once, 
it  is  proposed  (thongh  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  method 
of  this  work)  to  submit  them  in  this  place  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reader. 

§  129f>.  The  third  section  of  the  third  article  gives  a  constitu- 
tional definition  of  the  crime  of  treason  (which  will  be  reserved 
for  a  separate  examination),  and  then  provides:  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punisliment  of  treason;  but  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  durino:  the  life  of  the  person  attainted," 

§  1297.  The  propriety  of  investing  the  national  government 
with  authority  to  punish  the  ciime  of  treason  against  the  United 
States  could  never  Ijecomc  a  question  with  any  persons  who 
deemed  the  national  government  worthy  of  creation,  or  preserva- 
tion. If  the  power  had  not  been  expressly  granted,  it  must  have 
been  implied,  unless  all  the  powers  of  the  national  government 
might  be  put  at  defiance,  and  prostrated  with  impunity.  Two 
motives,  probably,  concurred  in  introducing  it,  as  an  cxj^ress 
power.  One  was,  not  to  leave  it  open  to  imi>lication5  whether 
it  was  to  be  exclusively  punishable  with  death  according  to  the 
known  rule  of  the  common  law,  and  with  the  barbarous  accom- 
paniments pointed  out  by  it;  but  to  confide  the  punishment  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress.  The  other  was  to  Impose  sonic  limi- 
tation upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punishment,  so  that  it 
should  not  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  beyond  the  life 
of  the  offender. 
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§  1298.  The  punishment  of  high  treason  hy  the  common  law, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,^  is  as  follows:  1.  That  the 
offender  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and  not  be  carried  or  walk, 
though  usually  (by  connivance  at  length  ripened  into  law)  a  sledge 
or  hurdle  is  allowed,  to  preserve  the  offender  from  the  extreme 
torment  of  being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement  2.  That 
he  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  cut  down  alive.  3.  That  his 
entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned  while  he  is  yet  alive.  4.  That 
his  head  be  cut  off.  5.  That  his  body  be  divided  into  four  parts. 
6.  That  his  head  and  quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal.  These 
refinements  in  cruelty  (which,  if  now  practised,  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  the  character  of  the  age)  were,  in  former  times,  lit- 
erally and  studiously  executed;  and  indicate  at  once  a  savage 
and  ferocious  spirit,  and  a  degrading  subserviency  to  royal  re- 
sentments, real  or  supposed.  It  was  wise  to  place  the  punish- 
ment solely  in  the  discretion  of  Congress ;  and  the  punishment 
has  been  since  declared  to  be  simply  death  by  hanging  ;2  thus 
inflicting  death  in  a  manner  becoming  the  humanity  of  a  civil- 
ized society. 

§  1299.  It  is  well  known,  that  corruption  of  blood,  and  for- 
feiture of  the  estate  of  the  offender  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  at  the  common  law,  upon  every  attainder  of  trea- 
son. By  corruption  of  blood  all  inheritable  qualities  arc  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that  an  attainted  person  can  neither  inherit  lands 
nor  other  hereditaments  from  his  ancestors,  nor  retain  those  he 
is  already  in  possession  of,  nor  transmit  them  to  any  heir.  And 
this  destruction  of  all  inheritable  qualities  is  so  complete,  that 
it  obstructs  all  descents  to  his  posterity,  whenever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  any  estate  of  a  remote 
ancestor.  So,  that  if  a  father  commits  treason,  and  is  attainted, 
and  suffers  death,  and  then  the  grandfather  dies,  his  grandson 
cannot  inherit  any  estate  from  his  grandfather;  for  he  must 
claim  through  his  father,  who  could  convey  to  him  no  inheritable 
blood.3  Thus  the  innocent  are  made  the  victims  of  a  guilt,  in 
which  they  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  participate;  and  the 
sin  is  visited  upon  remote  generations.  In  addition  to  this  most 
grievous  disability,  the  person  attainted  forfeits,  by  the  common 

1  A  Black.  Comm.  92. 

a  Act  of  30th  April,  1790,  eh.  36. 

*  2  Black.  Comm.  252,  253 ;  i  Black.  Comm.  888,  389. 
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law,  all  his  lands,  and  teiioments,  and  rights  of  entry,  and 
rights  of  profits  in  lands  or  tcnomcnta,  which  he  possesses. 
And  tliis  forfeiture  reluti-s  back  to  tlit'  time  of  the  treason  com- 
mitted, so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sales  and  incumbrances; 
and  he  also  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  from  the  time  of 
liis  conviction/  {a) 

§  1300,  The  reasons  eommonlj  assigned  for  these  severe  pun- 
iglnnetits,  Ijevond  the  mere  forfeiture  of  the  life  of  the  party 
attainted,  are  these:  By  cmnniitting  treason  the  party  has  broken 
his  original  bond  of  allei^rianee,  and  forfeited  his  social  rights. 
Among  these  soeial  rights,  that  of  transmitting  property  to 
others  is  deemed  one  of  the  chief  and  most  valuable.  Moreover, 
such  foi'feitnres,  whereby  the  posterity  of  the  ofl'ender  must 
suffer,  as  well  as  himself,  will  help  to  restrain  a  man,  not  only 
by  the  sense  of  his  duty,  and  dread  of  personal  punishment,  but 
also  by  his  passions  and  natural  aiTeetions;  and  will  interest 
every  dependent  and  relation  he  has  to  keep  him  from  offending,^ 
But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  wholly  unaatisfaetory.  It  looks 
only  to  the  oflender  himself,  and  is  regardless  of  liis  innocent 
posterity.  It  really  operates  as  a  posthumous  punishment  upon 
them;  and  eompels  them  to  bear,  not  only  the  disgrace  naturally 
attendant  upon  such  llagitious  crimes;  but  takes  from  them  the 
common  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  all  other  citizens^  where 
they  are  wholly  innocent,  and  however  remote  they  may  be  in 
the  lineage  from  the  first  offender.  It  surely  is  enough  for  so- 
ciety to  take  the  life  of  the  offender,  as  a  just  punishment  of  his 
crime,  without  taking  from  his  offspring  and  relatives  that  prop- 
erty, which  may  be  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  poverty 
and  ruin.  It  is  bad  policy,  too;  for  it  cuts  off  all  the  attach- 
ments, which  these  unfortunate  victims  might  otherwise  feel 
for  their  own  government,  and  i>re|iares  them  to  engage  in  any 
other  service,  by  which  their  sui>po8ed  injuries  may  be  redressed, 
or  their  hereditary  hatred  gratified,^  Upon  these  and  similar 
grounds,  it  maybe  presumed,  that  the  clause  was  first  introduced 
into   the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution;   and,   after  some 

1  4  BliicV.  Comin.  381  to  388. 

'  4  Black,  Comra.  382.    See  also  Yorke  on  Poifeiturcf* 

'  Se«  Rawle  oe  Const,  clu  11,  pp.  145^  146. 

(a)  Bat  forfeiture  except  for  tlie  life  of  the  person  attainted,  la  now  ibolifihed  in 
England.    Stat  8  &  4  Will.  IV.  c,  10«. 
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amendments,  it  was  adopted  without  any  apparent  resistance.^ 
By  the  laws  since  passed  by  Congress,  it  is  declared,  that  no 
conviction  or  judgment,  for  any  capital  or  other  offences,  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood,  or  any  forfeiture  of  estate. ^  (a)  The 
history  of  other  countries  abundantly  proves,  that  one  of  the 
strong  incentives  to  prosecute  offences,  as  treason,  has  been 
the  chance  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  the  victims.  Rapacity 
has  been  thus  stimulated  to  exert  itself  in  the  service  of  the  most 
corrupt  tyranny ;  and  tyranny  has  been  thus  furnished  with  new 
opportunities  of  indulging  its  malignity  and  revenge ;  of  gratify- 
ing its  envy  of  the  rich  and  good ;  and  of  increasing  its  means 
to  reward  favorites,  and  secure  retainers  for  the  worst  deeds. ^ 

§  1301.  The  power  of  punishing  the  crime  of  treason  against 
the  United  States  is  exclusive  in  Congress ;  and  the  trial  of  the 
offence  belongs  exclusively  to  the  tribunals  appointed  by  them. 
A  State  cannot  take  cognizance,  or  punish  the  offence ;  whatever 
it  may  do  in  relation  to  the  offence  of  treason,  committed  exclu- 
sively against  itself,  if,  indeed,  any  case  can,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, exist,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  treason  against  the 
United  States.* 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  269,  270,  271. 
«  Act  of  1790,  ch.  36.  §24. 

•  See  1  Tuck,  Black.  Comm.  App.  275,  276 ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  11,  pp.  143  to 
145. 

*  See  The  People  v.  Lynch,  11  Johns  R.  553  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  11,  pp.  140, 142, 
143  ;  Id.  ch.  21,  p.  207  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  30  [ch.  32]. 

(a)  But  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  been  made  whether  the  fee  in  the  real 

civil  war  in  1861  new  acta  were  passed  estate  of  rebels  might  not  be  confiscated, 

for  the  punishment  of  treason,  and  for  the  it  was  expressly  provided  in  the  confisca- 

coufiscation  of   the  property  of   rebels,  tion  acts  that  no  punishment  or  proceed- 

The  punishment  of  treason  may  now  at  ings    should    be    construed    to   work    a 

the  discretion  of  the  court  be  fine  and  im-  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender, 

prisonment.     Act  of  July  17,   1862,   12  longer  than  his  natural  life.     See  Bigelow 

Stat,  at  Large,  589.     A  question  having  v.  Forrest,  9  Wall  339. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

POWER   OP   CONGRESS   AS  TO   PROOF  OP  STATE   RECORDS   AND 
PROCEEDINGS. 


§  1302.  The  first  section  of  the  fourth  article  declares:  "Full 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedin*^  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
tkcreof,*'  (a) 

§  1303.  The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  provision  on 
the  same  aubjcci  It  was,  that  ''full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  each  of  the  States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State."  *  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  meaning  of  this  clause  is  extremely  inde- 
terminate; and  that  it  was  of  but  little  importance  under  any  in. 
terpretation  which  it  would  bear.^  Tlic  latter  remark  may  admit 
of  much  riuestion,  ond  is  certainly  quite  too  loose  and  general  in 
its  texture.  But  there  con  be  no  difficulty  in  aftirming,  timt  the 
authority  given  to  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prescrilie 
the  form  and  effect  of  the  proof  is  a  vahiiible  improvement,  and 
eonfers  additional  certainty  as  to  the  true  nature  and  import  of 
the  clause.  The  clause,  as  reported  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was," that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  acts  of  the  hf/hhtiin-^  and  to  the  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  Slate." 
The  amendment  was  subsequently  reported  substantially  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  stands,  except  that  the  words  in  the  in- 
troductory clause  were,  "Full  faith  and  credit  oufjhi  to  l>e  gi%'en" 
(instead  of  ^'shalV^);  and,  in  the  next  clause,  the  "  legMatnre 
shatV^  (instead  of,  "Me  Congre%$  mai/'*);  and  in  the  concluding 


1  Art  4. 

{ff )  See  CoIh  p,  CuniiTngham,  133  U.  8. 
107 ;  Bonn  parte  v,  Baltimore,  104  U.  8. 


«  The  Federalist,  No.  42, 

602  ;  Board  f>f  Public  Works  v,  Coltimbii 
College,  17  W*alL  52L 
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clause,  "and  the  effect,  which  judf/menis  obtained  in  one  State 
ihall  have  in  another ^^  (instead  of,  '*a«<l  the  effect  thereof*^). 
The  latter  was  substituted  by  the  vote  of  six  States  atrainst  three; 
the  others  were  adopted  without  opposition;  and  the  whole 
clause,  as  thus  amended,  jjiisHcd  without  any  division.^ 

§  1304,  It  is  well  known,  that  the  laws  and  acts  of  foreign 
nations  are  not  judicially  taken  notice  of  in  any  o'h^r  nation; 
and  that  they  must  be  proved,  like  an}^  other  facts,  whenever 
they  come  int(j  operation  or  examination  in  any  forensic  contro- 
vei*sy.  The  nature  and  mode  of  the  proof  depend  npon  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  the  country  where  the  suit  is  depending;  and 
there  are  known  to  Ije  great  diversities  in  the  practice  of  different 
nations  on  this  subjects  Even  in  England  and  America,  the  sub- 
ject, notwithstanding  the  numerous  judicial  decisions  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made,  is  not  without  its  difficulties  and 
embarrassments*  ^ 

§  1305»  hnlependent  of  the  question  as  to  proofs  there  is  an- 
other question,  as  to  the  effect  which  is  to  bo  given  to  foreign 
judgments,  when  duly  authenticated,  in  the  tribunals  of  other 
nations,  either  as  matter  to  maintain  a  suit,  or  to  found  a  de- 
fence to  a  suit  Ufion  this  subject,  also,  different  nations  are 
not  entirely  agreed  in  opinion  or  practice.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  profess  to  give  some  effect  to  such  judgments;  but  many 
exceptions  are  allowed,  which  either  demolish  the  whole  efficiency 
of  the  judgments,  as  such,  or  leave  it  open  to  collateral  proofs, 
which  in  a  great  measure  impair  its  validity*  To  treat  suitably 
of  this  subject  would  require  a  large  dissertation,  and  appropri- 
ately belongs  to  another  branch  of  public  law.^ 

§  130G.    The  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  recognized  both 

1  Jcranml  of  Convtfntion,  pp,  228,  305,  320,  32L 

■  See  SUrkie  on  Evid»  P.  2,  §  92,  p.  251,  ami  note  to  American  ed.  P.  4,  p.  569  ; 
Appleton  i\  Braybrook,  6  M.  &  Selw.  34  ;  Livingston  v.  JTarylind  Inaymnce  Companv, 
e  Cmin'b,  274  j  TaUwt  u.  Sceman,  1  Cmneh,  1,  3S ;  liaynlmm  v.  Canton,  S  Pick.  R. 
293  ;  Conacquii  r.  Willing^,  1  ?etera'»  Cir,  R,  225»  220  ;  rhurch  p.  Hubhard,  2  Crancb, 
187,  238  ;  Yenton  v.  Fit,  5  Cmnch,  335,  343  ;  Pieton's  Cis**,  24  Howf^O'a  State  Triiila, 
494,  kc,  ;  Vajidervm>rst  i*.  Smith,  3  Cainea's  R.  155  ;  Delafielil  w,  Himl,  3  Johns.  R, 
810.     See.  also  Panlessiis,  Cours  de  Droit  Conimer.  P.  6,  tit,  7,  ch  2  jmrtoi^f. 

•  See  antboritics  in  prectKlmg  note,  and  Wulkcr  t\  Wbittier,  1  Do«g.  R.  1  ;  Phillips 
r.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bb  409  ;  Johnson**  Dig.  of  Nfw  Yoric  Rep.  Erid.  V.  ;  Starkie  on 
Evidence,  P.  2,  §  67»p.  206  ;  Id.  §  65,  p.  214 ;  BLssell  v.  Brings,  9  Mit^s.  R  462 ;  B\f^ 
low's  Digestt  Eifid,  C,  Judgment^  D.  £.  F.  H.  I. ;  Hitchcock  i\  Aickeu,  1  Caines's  R 
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in  England  and  America,  is,  that  foreign  judgments  are  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  right  and  matter  which  they  purport  to  de- 
cide. At  least,  this  may  be  UcSserted  to  he  in  England  the  prepon- 
derating weight  of  opinion^  (a)  and  in  America  it  has  been  hehl, 
upon  many  occaBions,'  (h)  though  its  correctness  has  been  recently 
questiijued,  upon  principle  and  authority,  with  much  acuteness,* 
§  1307.  Before  the  revolution,  the  colonics  were  deemed  for- 
eign to  each  other,  as  the  British  colonies  are  still  deemed  for- 
eign  to  the  mother  country,  and,  of  course,  their  ]udgments  were 
deemed  foreign  judgments  within  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  rule.^ 
It  followed,  that  the  judgments  of  one  colony  were  deemed  re- 
examinable  in  another,  not  only  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  which  pronounced  them,  but  also  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  then  understood  to 
be  rc-exaniinable  in  England,  In  some  of  the  colonies,  however, 
laws  had  been  passed,  which  put  judgments  in  the  neighboring 
colonies  upon  a  like  footing  witli  domestic  judgments,  as  to  their 
conclusiveness,   ivhen  the  court  possessed  jurisdictioiL'*      The 

1  See  authontifs  in  preceding  notes  ;  and  SUrlcie  on  Ev^iL  P.  2,  §  67  ;  pp.  20C  to 
316,  antl  notes  of  Amfirican  ed.  Id.  ;  Phrmmer  r.  Wood  bourne,  4  Bam.  &  Crcasw,  625* 

^  Stnrkie  on  B^vid.  P.  2,  g  67,  pp,  200  to  216  ;  Bigflow'a  Dig.  Evid.  C.  and  cases 
cited  in  Kame^s's  Equity,  B.  S,  clu  8,  p,  376  ;  Story  on  Coiif!,  of  Laws,  §  608,  and  cases 
oiled, 

»  Bisaell  u-  Briggs,  ft  Mass,  K,  462  ;  Common  wealth  v.  Gm'Ti,  17  Mass.  R.  515,  fi43. 

*  Thia  waa  done  io  Masaachuactts  by  tlie  ProviiRial  act  of  14  Geo.  IIL,  cIk  2,  a<i  to 
jnd^ents  of  the  cotiTts  of  tbe  neigliboriog  colonies.  Sec  Biaaell  i-.  Biiggsi,  9  Mass,  H, 
462,  465  ;  Ancient  Cohm  and  Proviucu  Laws  [ed.  1814],  p.  684. 


(a)  Tlie  nik  of  coTirhisiveiiPsa  on  tins 
meritJS  is  now  tlie  seUh-d  rnle  of  tiie  courts 
of  England,  Bank  of  Austnilasift  v>  Nina, 
16  Q.  B.  717  ;  Scott  r.  Pilkington^  2  Beat 
It  S.  11  ;  Oodrird  v.  Gray,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B. 
139  ;  Castriqne  t».  Iinrie,  L.  R.  4  H.  L. 
414  ;  In  re  Tmfnrt,  36  Cli.  D,  600.  Bige- 
low,  Estoppel,  261,  Stb  ed.  Bnt  it  b  also 
held,  in  tlie  ktest  English  iiutlionty,  tliat 
frand  tnay  l>t!  wliown  aj^^iinf^t  the  foreign 
judgiofiit  tliough  that  he  to  try  ttie  facta 
of  the  case  again.  Vadala  v,  Ijiwi^,  25 
Q.  B.  D.  310,  hy  the  Court  of  Appi-al,  fol- 
lowing Abonloff  r».  OppenheimeT,  10  Q.  R. 
D.  295,  alao  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  But 
«iee  contra,  Castrique  p.  Behrens,  2  Eh  &  E. 
201? ;  Flower  v,  Lloyd,  10  Cb.  D.  327,  3S3, 


by  James  and  Thesiger,  L.  J  J.     Further, 
see  Bigelow,  Estoppel,  254,  255,  5th  ed. 

(6)  In  Lazier  p.  Westeott,  26  N,  Y. 
146,  it  is  said,  **The  rule  may  now  be  re- 
garded aa  finnly  settled  in  England,  tlmt 
the  judgment  is  cooclusive,  so  far  as  to 
preclude  a  retrial  uikju  the  tiieriti?.  It 
reniaifia  competent  for  tbe  defendant  to 
show  that  the  foreign  court  had  not  juris- 
diction  of  the  sulyect-inuUer  of  the  writ, 
or  that  be  was  never  servxu!  with  process, 
or  that  the  judgment  was  fraud nlently 
oht^ined.  Henderson  ik  Henderson,  8 
Q.  B.  288  ;  Ferguson  v.  Mahon,  11  Ad.  4 
Eh  38  ;  Rimnlo  v.  Garciafl,  12  CI  &  Fin. 
368 ;  Bimk  of  Australasia  ta.  Nias,  16  Q.  V>. 
717."     And  in  support  of  the  same  doc 
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reasonable  construction  of  the  article  of  the  confederation  on  this 
subject  is,  that  it  was  intended  to  give  the  same  conclusive  effect 
to  judgments  of  all  the  States,  so  as  to  promote  uniformity,  as 
well  as  certainty,  in  the  rule  among  them.  It  is  probable,  that 
it  did  not  invariably,  and  perhaps  not  generally,  receive  such  a 
construction ;  and  the  amendment  in  the  Constitution  was,  with- 
out question,  designed  to  cure  the  defects  in  the  existing  pro- 
vision.^ 

§  1308.  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  propounds  three  dis- 
tinct objects :  first,  to  declare,  that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  bo 
given  the  records,  &c.  of  every  other  State;  secondly,  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  of  authenticating  them;  and  thirdly,  to  pre- 
scribe their  effect,  when  so  authenticated.  The  first  is  declared 
and  established  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  is  to  receive  no 
aid,  nor  is  it  susceptible  of  any  qualification  by  Congress.  The 
other  two  are  expressly  subjected  to  the  legislative  power. 

§  1309.  Let  us  then  examine,  what  is  the  true  meaning  and  in- 
terpretation of  each  section  of  the  clause.  "  Full  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  every  other  State."  The  language  is  positive, 
and  declaratory,  leaving  npthing  to  future  legislation.  "Pull 
faith  and  credit  %hall  be  given ; "  what,  then,  is  meant  by  full  faith 
and  credit?  Does  it  import  no  more  than  that  the  same  faith 
and  credit  are  to  bo  given  t-o  them,  which,  by  the  comity  of  na- 
tions, is  ordinarily  conceded  to  all  foreign  judgments  ?  Or  is  it 
intended  to  give  them  a  more  conclusive  efficiency,  approaching 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  domestic  judgments;  so  that,  if 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  be  established,  the  judgment  shall 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  merits  ?  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  true 
object  of  the  clause;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  adequate  motive  for  the  insertion  of  the  clause,  both  in  the 
confederation  and  in  the  Constitution.     The  framers  of  both  in- 

1  See  Kibbe  v.  Kibbe,  1786,  Kirby.  R.  119 ;  James  v.  Allen,  1786,  1  Dall.  R.  188  ; 
Phelps  V,  Holker,  1788,  1  Dall.  R.  261  ;  3  Jour,  of  Congress,  12  Nov.  1777,  p.  493  ; 
8.  c.  1  Secret  Journal,  p.  366  ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Caines's  R.  460,  478,  479. 

trine  are  cited  Taylor  v.  Bryden,  8  Johns.  A  foreign  judgment  in  rem  is  conclu- 

173  ;   Monroe  v.   Douglas,   4  Sandf.  Ch.  sive  everywhere.      Ennis  v.   Smilh,    14 

126  ;  Silver   Lake   Bank  v.   Harding,   5  How.  400 ;  and  see  Monroe  v.  Douglas, 

Ohio,  545  ;  Story,  Confl.  of  Uws,  §  607.  4  Sandf.  Ch.  126. 
Farther,    see   Bigelow,    E8topi>el,   ch.   6, 
6th  ed. 
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struments  iniiat  be  presumed  to  have  known,  that  by  the  general 
comity  of  naticms,  ami  tht*  lou^-established  ruk'S  of  the  common 
law,  both  in  England  and  America,  foreign  judgments  were 
priwi a /a<?*V  evidence  of  their  own  correctness.  They  might  be 
impugned  for  tbeir  injustice,  or  irregularity;  but  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  good  ground  of  action  here,  and  stood  firm,  until 
impeached  and  overthrown  by  competent  evidence  introduced 
by  the  adverse  party.  It  is  hardly  conceivablcj  that  so  nnich 
Bolicitude  should  have  been  exhibited  to  introduce,  as  between 
confederated  States,  much  less  between  States  united  under  the 
same  national  government,  a  clause  merely  affirmative  of  an  es- 
tablished rule  oi  law,  and  not  denied  to  the  humblest  or  most 
distant  foreign  nation.  It  was  hardly  sujtposalde,  that  the  States 
would  deal  less  favorably  with  each  otlier  ou  such  a  subject, 
where  they  could  not  but  liave  a  eummoii  interest,  than  with 
foreigners,  A  motive  of  a  higher  kind  must  naturally  have  di- 
rected them  to  the  provision.  It  ranst  have  been,  "  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,"  and  to  give  to  eacli  State  a  higher  security  and 
confidence  in  the  others,  by  attributing  a  superior  sanctity  and 
conclusiveness  to  the  public  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of  all. 
There  coubl  Ijc  no  reasonable  objection  to  sueli  a  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  many  reasons  in  its  favor.  The 
States  were  united  in  an  indissoluble  bond  with  each  other.  The 
commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  each  other  would  be  con- 
stant,  and  infinitely  diversified.  Credit  would  be  everywhere 
given  and  received;  and  rights  and  property  would  belong  to 
citizens  of  every  State  in  many  other  States  than  that  in  which 
they  resideiL  Under  such  circumstances,  it  could  scarcely  con- 
sist with  the  peace  of  society,  or  whh  the  interest  and  security  of 
individuals,  with  the  public  or  with  private  good,  that  questions 
and  titles,  once  deliberately  tried  and  decided  iu  one  State,  should 
l>e  open  to  litigation  again  and  again,  as  often  as  either  of  the 
parties,  or  their  privies,  should  choose  to  remove  from  one  juris- 
diction to  another.  It  would  occasion  infinite  iujusticc,  after  such 
trial  and  decision,  again  to  ojien  and  re-<:^xaHiiue  all  the  merits  of 
the  case.  It  might  be  done  at  a  distaueo  fnim  the  original  place 
of  the  transaction ;  after  the  removal  or  death  of  witnesses,  or  the 
loss  of  otlier  testimony ;  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  under 
eircumstanees  wholly  unfavorable  to  a  just  understanding  of  the 
case. 
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§  1310.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  judgment  might  be  unjust 
upon  the  merits,  or  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  the  proper  answer 
is,  that  if  true,  that  would  furnish  no  ground  for  interference ;  for 
the  evils  of  a  new  trial  would  be  greater  than  it  would  cure.  Every 
such  judgment  ought  to  be  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  founded 
in  justice.  And  what  security  is  there,  that  the  new  judgment, 
upon  the  re-examination,  would  be  more  just,  or  more  conformable 
to  law,  than  the  first  ?  What  State  has  a  right  to  proclaim,  that  the 
judgments  of  its  own  courts  are  better  founded  in  law  or  in  justice 
than  those  of  any  other  State  ?  The  evils  of  introducing  a  general 
system  of  re-examination  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  other  States, 
whose  connections  are  so  intimate,  and  whose  rights  are  so  inter- 
woven with  our  own,  would  far  outweigh  any  supposable  benefits 
from  an  imagined  superior  justice  in  a  few  cascs.^  Motives  of  this 
sort,  founded  upon  an  enlarged  confidence  and  reciprocal  duties, 
might  well  be  presumed  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
f ramers  of  the  confederation,  and  the  Constitution.  Tliey  intended 
to  give,  not  only  faith  and  credit  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  each  of  the  States,  such  as  belonged  to  those 
of  all  foreign  nations  and  tribunals ;  but  to  give  to  ihcm  full  faith 
and  credit;  that  is,  to  attribute  to  them  positive  and  absolute 
verity,  so  that  they  cannot  be  contradicted,  or  the  truth  of  them  be 
denied,  any  more  than  in  the  State  where  they  originated.^  (a) 

1  Green  r.  Sarmiento,  1  Peters'sCir.  R.  74,  78  to  80  ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Gaines's 
R.  462. 

2  Green  v.  Samiiento,  1  Peters's  Cir.  R.  74,  80,  81  ;  Bissell  v,  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R. 
462,  467  ;  Coiniuonwealth  v.  Green,  17  Mass.  R.  515,  544,  545. 

(a)  It  was  iindoubte<lly  the  purpose  of  108  ;  Board  of  Public  Works  v.  Columbia 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  give  College,  17  Wall.  521  ;  Robertson  v.  Pick- 
to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  each  State  rell,  109  U.  S.  608.  But  it  gives  them 
the  same  faith  and  credit  in  every  other  no  greater  credit ;  and  consequently  the 
State  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  the  defences  which  were  available  in  the  State 
State  in  which  they  took  place.  Hampton  where  it  was  rendered,  are  avaiUble  else- 
r.  McConnell,  3  Wheat.  234  ;  Mayhew  v.  where.  Mills  v.  Duryee,  7  Ci-nnch,  484  ; 
Thatcher,  6  Wheat.  129.  And  conso-  Hampton  i;.  McConnel,  3  Wheat.  234 ; 
quently  no  defence  could  be  made  to  a  Warren  Manuf.  Co.  v.  JFAna  Ins.  Co., 
judgment  in  another  State  which  would  2  Paine,  502 ;  Bank  of  the  State  v.  Dalton, 
he  i»recluded  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  9  How.  525  ;  Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U.  S. 
which  it  was  rendered.  Armstrong  v.  714.  If  the  n*cord  of  a  judgment  or  other 
Carson,  2  Dall.  300  ;  Jacquette  v  Hugu-  snffioient  evidence  in  regaitl  to  it,  shows 
non,  2  McLean,  129  ;  Christmas  v,  Rus-  that  it  was  rendered  without  the  court 
sell,  5  Wall.  290  ;  Green  v.  Van  Buskirk,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  party,  it  will  bo 
7  Wall.  139  :  Cheever  v.  Wilson,  9  Wall,  treated  as  void  in  every  other  State,  not- 
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§  1311.  The  next  clause  of  the  section  is,  "  And  the  Congress 
may  by  general  laws  prescribe  tlie  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  — a/i<i  the  effiet  thereof'^ 
It  is  obvious,  that  this  clause,  so  far  as  it  anthorizos  Congress  to 
preeicrit>e  the  mode  of  authentication,  is  wholly  beside  the  pnrp<jse 
of  the  preceding.  Whatever  may  be  the  faith  and  credit  due  to 
the  public  acts,'  records,  and  proceedings  of  other  *SlateB,  whether 
prima  faeie  evidence  only,  or  conclusive  evidence  ;  still  the  mode 
of  establishing  them  in  proof  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  upon 
wliieh  a  diversity  of  rules  exists  in  different  countries.  The  object 
of  the  present  provision  is  to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  rules  of 
proof  (which  could  alone  be  done  by  Congress).  It  is  certainly  a 
great  improvement  u]K)U  the  i>arallel  article  of  the  confederation. 
That  left  it  w^holly  to  the  States  themselves  to  require  any  proof  of 
public  nets,  records,  an<!  proceedings,  which  they  might  from  time 
to  time  deem  advisable  \  and  where  no  rule  was  prescribed,  the 
subject  was  open  to  the  decision  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  according 
to  their  own  views  of  the  local  usage  and  juris]jrndencc.  Many 
embarrassments  must  necessarily  have  grown  out  of  such  a  state 
of  things.  The  provision^  therefore,  comes  recommended  by  every 
consideration  of  wisdom  and  convenience,  of  public  peace  and 
private  security* 


withstand  I t]f^  thiM  constitutional  provisioTi. 
Liiicolu  V.  l<i\\\'\\  2  MtLc^in,  473  ;  Wes- 
tf?iwi-lt  E?.  Lt!\viH»  Id*  511  ;  Thiiiiier  u, 
Blackljoiinie,  1  N.  H.  2421  Hall  ii.  Wil- 
UftiiiB,  6  Pick.  232  ;  Glcason  v,  Dixld,  4 
Met.  333  ;  Commonwealth  w.  Blood.  97 
Mass,  538  ;  Folgisr  v.  Ins,  Co.»  99  MftH8. 
2d7  ;  AWHcb  v.  Kinney.  4  Conn.  380  ; 
Wood  V,  Watkinjioii,  17  Conn.  ftOO  ;  Kil 
burn  tf.  Woodwoi  th,  5  Johns.  37  i  Star- 
buck  ».  MiiiTay^  5  Wend.  148  ;  Bradsliaw 
i7.  Hciitli,  13  Wend  407  :  Korr  ik  Kerr, 
41  N.  Y.  272 ,  Birneki"  v.  DawKon,  4 
Scam.  536;  Wum»n  v  M<"Ciirtliy,  21  ItL 
95  ;  lUpe  v.  Hraton,  9  Wis.  328  ;  Nor- 
woinl  V.  Cobb,  24  Texa5i^  551  :  McLaniine 
V.  Jlonroi*,  30  M<i  462.  Se*  GmniT  v. 
Umteil  States,  11  How.  163  ;  Hanis  w. 
Ha  pieman,  14  How.  334*  The  courts 
may  stny  proceiNlin|;f3  ujjon  a  jndgnieTit 
renderc<l  in  another  State,  if  they  Imva 
personal  jurisdiction.     Cole  v,  Cuiiiiing. 


ham,  133  U.  S.  107,  So,  too,  they  may 
act  ui>on  the  defendant  perboiially,  to  give 
(^fft^tt  to  the  jiidginent  Ibid,  ;  Phtilpg 
p,  McDonald,  99  U.  S.  298. 

Evidence  is  admissible  in  contradiction 
of  the  re(  italn  of  the  record,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  a  want  of  jurisdiction. 
Thompson  v.  Whitman,  18  Wall,  457; 
Knowles  v.  Gaslight  Co.,  IS*  WalL  58  ; 
Pcnnoyer  v,  Neff,  95  U.  S.  714;  Han- 
ley  V.  Donogbne,  116  U.  S.  I  ;  Wright 
t?,  Androwii,  130  Mass.  119 ;  NiiiJlon 
V.  Leu  ton,  71  Mo.  S58.  See  also  Cole  t>, 
Cunningham.  133  IT.  S,  107  ;  Dobi*on  v, 
Pearee,  12  N,  Y.  156, 

Tile  oonclusivencss  of  a  judgment, 
liowever,  does  not  preclude  other  3tutea 
lofiishtting  on  I  be  Hubject  of  the  remedy 
that  nifiy  be  had  upon  sncli  judgment 
when  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced  theMlu 
McElmoyle  v.  Cohen,  13  Pet.  312. 
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§  1312.  But  the  clause  does  not  stop  here.  Tlie  words  added 
are,  "  and  the  effect  thereof."  Upon  the  proper  interpretation  of 
these  words  some  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  judicially  expressed. 
Some  learned  judges  have  thought,  that  the  word  ''  thereof  "  had 
reference  to  the  proof,  or  authentication ;  so  as  to  read,  "  and  to 
prescribe  the  effect  of  such  proof,  or  authentication."  Others  have 
thought,  that  it  referred  to  the  antecedent  words,  "  acts,  records, 
and  proceedings ; "  so  as  to  read,"  and  to  prescribe  the  effect  of 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings."  ^  Those  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  preceding  section  of  the  clause  made  judgments  in  one 
State  conclusive  in  all  others,  naturally  adopted  the  former  opin- 
ion ;  for  otherwise  the  power  to  declare  the  effect  would  be  wholly 
senseless  ;  or  Congress  could  possess  the  power  to  repeal  or  vary 
the  full  faith  and  credit  given  by  that  section.  Those  who  were  of 
opinion  that  such  judgments  were  not  conclusive,  but  only  prima 
facie  evidence,  as  naturally  embraced  the  other  opinion ;  and  sup- 
posed, that  until  Congress  should,  by  law,  declare  what  the  effect 
of  such  judgment  should  be,  they  remained  only  prima  facie 
evidence. 

§  1313.  The  former  seems  now  to  be  considered  the  sounder 
interpretation.  But  it  is  not,  practically  speaking,  of  much  im- 
portance which  interpretation  prevails;  since  each  admits  the 
competency  of  Congress  to  declare  the  effect  of  judgments,  when 
duly  authenticated ;  so  always,  that  full  faith  and  credit  are  given 
to  them ;  and  Congress  by  their  legislation  have  already  carried 
into  operation  the  objects  of  the  clause.  The  act  of  26th  of  May, 
1790,  ch.  39  (ch.  11),  after  providing  for  the  mode  of  authenticat- 
ing the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  States,  has 
declared,  "and  the  said  records  and  judicial  proceedings,  authen- 
ticated as  aforesaid,  shall  have  s^uch  faith  and  credit  given  to  them 
in  every  court  within  the  United  States,  as  they  have  by  law  or 
usage  in  the  courts  of  the  State  from  whence  the  said  records  are 
or  shall  be  taken."  ^  It  has  been  settled  upon  solemn  argimient, 
that  this -enactment  docs  declare  the  effect  of  the  records,  as  evi- 
dence, when  duly  authenticated.     It  gives  them  the  same  faith 

1  See  BisseU  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R.  462,  467  ;  Hitchcock  v.  Ai(^ken,  1  Caines's  R. 
460 ;  Green  r.  Sannieiito,  1  Peters's  Cir.  R.  74 ;  Field  v.  Gibbs,  Id.  155  ;  Common- 
wealth V.  Green,  17  Mass.  R.  515,  544,  545. 

2  By  the  act  of  27th  March,  1804,  ch.  56,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1790  are  en- 
largod,  so  as  to  cover  some  omissions,  such  as  State  office  books,  the  records  of  territorial 
courts,  &c. 
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and  credit  as  thej  have  in  the  State  court  from  which  they  are 
taken.  If  in  such  court  they  have  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
highest  natnre,  that  is  to  say,  of  record  evidence,  they  must  have 
the  same  faith  and  credit  in  every  other  court.  So,  that  Congress 
have  declared  the  effect  of  the  records,  by  declaring,  what  degree 
of  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  them.  If  a  judgment  is  con- 
clusive in  the  State  wliere  it  is  pronounced,  it  is  equally  con- 
chisive  everywhere*  If  reH:}xaminable  there,  it  is  open  to  the 
same  inquiries  in  every  other  State.^  It  is,  therefore,  put  upon 
the  same  footing  as  a  domestic  judgment.  But  this  does  not  pre- 
vent an  inquiry  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  which  the 
original  judgment  was  given  to  pronounce  it ;  or  the  right  of  the 
State  itself  to  exercise  authority  over  the  persons,  or  the  subject- 
matter.  The  Constitution  did  not  mean  to  confer  a  new  power 
or  jurisdiction ;  but  simply  to  regiilate  the  effect  of  the  acknowl- 
edged jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things  within  the  territory.-  (a) 

1  Mills  V.  Duryee,  7  Cmnch,  E.  481 ;  Hamden  u.  M'ConnelU  3  Wheat.  R,  234  ;  1 
Kenfs  Comra.  Liect  12,  pp.  243,  244;  Si^rgeaot  on  Const,  ch.  31  [ch.  33]. 

s  BiisaeU  v,  Brij^ga,  &  Mass.  R.  462,  4(57  ;  Slmmway  v,  Stillman,  4  Cuwen*s  R.  292  ; 
Borden  v.  Fitch,  15  Johua.  R.  12L 


(a)  Story  on  Confl,  of  Laws,  §  609  ; 
McElmoyle  v,  Cohen,  13  Pet.  312  ;  Wood 


».  Watkinson,  17  Conn,  500 ;  D*Arcy  v, 
Ketchum,  11  Howard,  165. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

POWERS   OP  CONGRESS  —  ADMISSION   OP  NEW  STATES,   ANif 
ACQUISITION   OP  TERRITORY. 

§  1314.  The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  contains  two 
distinct  clauses.  The  first  is:  "New  States  may  be  admitted 
by  the  Congress  into  this  Union.  But  no  new  States  shall  bo 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor 
any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress." 

§  1315.  A  clause  on  this  subject  was  introduced  into  the  ori- 
ginal draft  of  the  Constitution,  varying  in  some  respects  from  the 
present,  and  especially  in  requiring  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  of  both  houses  to  the  admission  of  any  new 
State.  After  various  modifications,  attempted  or  carried,  the 
clause  substantially  in  its  present  form  was  agreed  to  by  the  vote 
of  eight  States  against  three.^ 

§  1316.  In  tlie  articles  of  confederation  no  provision  is  to  be 
found  on  this  important  subject.  Canada  was  to  be  admitted  of 
right,  upon  her  acceding  to  the  measures  of  the  United  States. 
But  no  other  colony  (by  which  was  evidently  meant  no  other 
British  colony)  was  to  be  admitted,  unless  by  the  consent  of  nine 
States.^  The  eventual  establishment  of  new  States  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union  seems  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
framcrs  of  that  instrument.^  In  the  progress  of  the  revolution  it 
was  not  only  perceived  that,  from  the  acknowledged  extent  of  the 
territory  of  several  of  the  States,  and  its  geographical  position,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  divide  it  into  two  States ;  but  a  much  more 
interesting  question  arose,  to  whom  of  right  belonged  the  vacant 
territory  appertaining  to  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
whether  to  the  States,  within  whose  chartered  limits  it  was  situ- 
ated, or  to  the  Union  in  its  federative  capacity.    This  was  a  subject 

»  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  222,  807,  308,  309,  310,  311,  365,  385. 
«  Article  11.  »  The  Federalist,  No.  48. 
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of  hnv^  find  ardent  eontroverBy,  and  (as  liaa  been  already  sug- 
gested) threatened  to  dit^turb  the  peac"t%  if  not  to  overt li row  the 
government  of  the  Union.*  It  was  u|Kjn  ilm  ground,  tJuit  several 
of  the  States  refused  to  ratify  the  articles  of  confederation^  insist- 
ing  upon  the  right  of  the  confederacy  to  a  portion  of  the  vacant 
and  unpatented  territory  included  within  their  chartered  limits. 
Home  of  the  States  most  interested  in  the  vacant  anil  unpatented 
western  territory  at  length  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Congress  on  this  suhjecL^  To  induce  them  to  make  Iii>eral  ces- 
sions. Congress  declared  that  the  ceded  territory  should  he  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Union,  and  formed  into 
repnbliciin  States,  with  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  as  the  other  States;  to  he  of  a  suitable  extent 
of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  square;  and  that  the  ixjasonahle  expenses 
incurred  hy  the  State,  since  tlie  commencement  of  the  war,  in 
subduing  British  postSj  or  in  maintaining  and  acquiring  the  terri- 
tory, should  be  reimhnrscd.^ 

§  1S17.  Of  the  power  of  the  general  government  thus  constitu- 
tionally to  acquire  territory  under  the  articles  of  the  confedera- 
tion, serious  douhts  were  at  the  time  expressed ;  more  serious 
than,  perhaps,  upon  sober  argument,  could  he  justified.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  why  the  common  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
the  power  to  acquire  lands  by  cession  or  by  conquest,  did  not 
npply  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  in  common  with  other 
sovereignties;  unless  the  declaration,  that  every  power  not  ex- 
premhf  delegated  was  retained  by  the  States,  amounted  to  (which 
admitted  of  some  doubt)  a  constitutional  prohibition.*  Upon  more 
than  one  occasion  it  has  been  boldly  })ronounced  to  have  been 
founded  in  usurpation.  "  It  is  now  no  hmgcr,"  said  the  Federal- 
ist in  1788^*' a  point  of  speculation  and  hope,  that  the  western 


»  2  Pitk.  Hist.  cb.  n,  pp.  17,  19,  24,  27,  28,  2fl  to  S2  ;  Id,  32  to36  ;  1  Kent's  Comm, 
Lffct.  10,  pp.  VM,  15)8.  See  also,  1  Secret  Joamals  of  Congress  in  1775,  pp,  368  to  386  ; 
Id.  433  to  43d;  Id.  415,  416. 

«  1  Ttick.  Black.  Coiiiin  App  2S3,  284,  285,  2S6  j  2  ritkiu's  Hist,  ck  11,  pp.  33  to 
30  ;  1  IT.  S.  Uwa  (Daane  &  IKotvti's  Edition),  pp.  467,  #72  ;  ante,  vol  1,  §|  2'27,  22S. 

•  See  1  S<'en!t  Joiimab  of  Congt^ss,  6tli  Sej^t.  1780,  pp.  440  to  144  ;  6  Joiirmd  of 
Congresa,  10th  Oct.  1780,  p.  213  ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist.  ch.  11,  pp.  34,  35,  36  ;  7  Journal 
nf  Congr^-SH,  Iwt  Mjirch,  1731,  pp.  43  to  48  ;  Ijini!  1-»»W8  af  U.  S.,  Introductory  chaptcrj 
1  U*  S,  Laws,  p.  452  (Diuiiie  k  Btoren's  P^dition), 

*  See  Amur,  luaur,  t'omptiny  t?.  Canter^  1  Peters  a  Stip.  R  611,  642, 
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territory  is  a  mine  of  vast  wealth  to  the  United  States;  and 
although  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  extricate  them  from  their 
present  distresses,  or  for  some  time  to  come  to  yield  any  regular 
supplies  for  the  public  expenses,  yet  it  must  hereafter  be  able, 
under  proper  management,  both  to  effect  a  gradual  discharge  of 
the  domestic  debt,  and  to  furnish  for  a  certain  period  liberal  trib- 
utes to  the  federal  treasury.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  fund 
has  been  already  surrendered  by  individual  States ;  and  it  may 
with  reason  be  expected,  that  the  remaining  States  will  not  per- 
sist in  withholding  similar  proofs  of  their  equity  and  generosity. 
We  may  calculate,  therefore,  that  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  of  an 
area  equal  to  the  inhabited  extent  of  the  United  States,  will  soon 
become  a  national  stock.  Congress  have  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  stock.  They  have  begun  to  make  it"  productive. 
Congress  have  undertaken  to  do  more;  they  have  proceeded  to 
form  new  States;  to  erect  temporary  governments;  to  appoint 
officers  for  them ;  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  such 
States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  All  this  has  been 
doney  and  done  without  the  least  color  of  constitutional  author- 
ity.  Yet  no  blame  has  been  whispered,  and  no  alarm  has  been 
sounded."  ^ 

§  1318.  The  truth  is,  that  the  importance,  and  even  justice,  of 
the  title  to  the  public  lands,  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government, 
and  the  additional  security  which  it  gave  to  the  Union,  overcame 
all  scruples  of  the  j)eople  as  to  its  constitutional  character.  The 
measure  to  which  the  Federalist  alludes  in  such  emphatic  terms 
is  the  famous  ordinance  of  Congress,  of  the  13th  of  July,  1787, 
which  has  ever  since  constituted,  in  most  respects,  the  model  of  all 
our  territorial  governments  ;  and  is  equally  remarkable  for  the 
brevity  and  exactness  of  its  text,  and  for  its  masterly  display  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  anS  religious  liberty.  It  begins 
by  providing  a  scheme  for  the  descent  and  distributions  of  estates 
equally  among  all  the  children,  and  their  representatives,  or  other 
relatives  of  the  deceased  in  equal  degree,  making  no  distinction 
between  the  whole  and  half  blood  ;  and  for  the  mode  of  disposing 
of  real  estate  bv  will,  and  by  conveyances.  It  then  proceeds  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  the  territorial  governments,  accord- 
ing to  their  progress  in  population,  confiding  the  whole  power  to  a 
governor  and  judges  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  the  control  of 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  38,  42,  43. 
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Congress.  As  soon  as  the  territory  contains  five  thousand  inhab* 
itants,  it  provides  for  the  estahlishnient  of  a  general  k»gisluture,  to 
consist  of  thi'oe  bjanches,  a  governor,  a  legislative  counciU  and  a 
house  of  representatives  ;  with  a  power  to  the  legislature  to  apjioint 
a  delegate  to  Congress.  It  then  proceeds  to  state  cx^rtain  funda- 
mental articles  of  com|)act  between  the  original  States  and  the 
I»eople  and  States  in  the  territory,  which  arc  to  remain  unaltcra- 
ble,  unless  by  common  consent.  The  first  provides  for  freedom  of 
religious  opinions  and  worship.  The  second  provides  for  the  right 
to  the  writ  of  habeas  corputt ;  for  the  trial  by  jury  ;  for  a  propor- 
tionate representation  in  the  legislature ;  for  judicial  proceedings 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law ;  for  capital  offences 
being  bailable  ;  for  fines  being  moderate^  and  punishments  not 
cmel  or  unusual;  for  no  man's  being  deprived  of  his  liberty  or 
property,  but  Uy  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
for  full  compensation  for  property  taken,  or  services  demanded  for 
the  public  exigencies ;  *'  and  for  the  just  preservation  of  riglits  and 
property,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the 
said  territory,  that  shall  m  any  manner  whatever  interfere  wit  ft,  or 
affect  private  eoiitraets  or  em/aijemefits,  hond  fide,  and  wiUiout  fraud 
previously  formed."  The  third  provides  for  the  encouragement 
of  religion,  and  education,  and  scliiools,  and  for  good  faith  and  due 
respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Indians.  The  fourth 
provides,  that  the  territory  and  States  formed  therein  shall  forever 
remain  a  part  of  the  confederacy,  subject  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress ;  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  liable  to  be 
taxed  proportionately  for  the  public  expenses  ;  that  the  legislatures 
in  the  territory  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil  by  Congress,  nor  with  their  regulations  for  securing  the 
title  to  the  soil  to  purchasers  ;  that  no  tax  shall  be  imf>osed  on 
lands,  the  ]Tropert.y  of  the  United  States ;  and  non-resident  pro- 
prietors shall  not  be  taxed  more  than  residents ;  that  the  navigable 
w^aters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  car- 
rying plnc«*a  Ijctween  the  same,  shall  he  common  highways,  and 
forever  free.  The  fifth  provides,  that  there  shall  be  ftjrmed  in  the 
tenittjry  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  tlian  five  States  with  cer- 
tain boundaries ;  and  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  con- 
tain 00,000  free  inhabitants,  such  State  shall  (and  may  before)  be 
admitted  by  its  delegates  into  Congress  on  an  erjual  footing  with 
the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
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to  form  a  permanent  Constitution  and  State  government,  provided 
it  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  these  articles  of  com- 
pact. Tlic  sixth  and  last  provides,  that  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  but  fugitives  from  other  States, 
owing  service  therein,  may  be  reclaimed.^  Such  is  a  brief  outline 
of  this  most  important  ordinance,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  country  have  already  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated in  the  territory,  by  an  almost  unexampled  prosperity  and 
rapidity  of  population,  by  the  formation  of  republican  governments, 
and  by  an  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence.  Already  three 
States,  composing  a  part  of  that  territory,  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union ;  and  others  are  fast  advancing  towards  the  same  grade 
of  political  dignity .2 

§  1319.  It  was  doubtless  with  reference  principally  to  this  tem- 
tory,  that  the  article  of  the  Constitution,  now  under  consideration, 
was  adopted.  The  general  precaution,  that  no  new  States  shall  be 
formed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  national  government,  and 
of  the  States  concerned,  is  consonant  to  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  all  such  transactions.  The  particular  precaution 
against  the  erection  of  new  States  by  the  partition  of  a  State  with- 
out its  own  consent,  will  quiet  the  jealousy  of  the  larger  States ; 
as  that  of  the  smaller  will  also  be  quieted  by  a  like  precaution 
against  a  junction  of  States  without  their  consent.^  Under  this 
provision  no  less  than  eleven  States  have,  in  the  space  of  little 
more  than  forty  years,  been  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equality  with  the  original  States.  And  it  scarcely  requires  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  in  a  few  years  the  predominance 
of  numbers,  of  population,  and  of  power  will  be  unequivocally 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  States.  May  the  patriotic  wish 
be  forever  true  to  the  fact,  felix  prole  parens. 

§  1320.   Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  large  acquisi- 

>  See  3  Story's  l^aws  of  United  States,  App.  2073,  &c. ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App., 
278,  282. 

2  lu  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  on  Mr.  Foote's  Resolution,  in  January,  1830,  there  is  a 
very  interesting  and  powerful  view  of  this  subject,  which  will  amply  repay  the  diligence 
of  a  deliberate  perusal.  See  Webster's  Speeches,  &c.  pp.  360  to  364 ;  Id.  369.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  drawn  by  the  Hon.  Nnthan  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  adopted  with  scarcely  a  verbal  alteration  by  Congress.  It  is  a  noble  and 
imjH?rishable  monument  to  his  fame. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  43. 
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tioDS  of  territory  have  been  made  by  the  United  States,  by  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  by  the  cession  of  Georgia, 
which  have  greatly  increased  the  contcini>Iated  number  of  States. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  two  former  acquisitions,  though  for- 
merly much  questioned,  is  now  considered  settled  beyond  any 
practical  doubt.^ 

§  1321.  At  the  time  when  the  preliminary  measures  were  taken 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  include  a  rest rictioo,  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  that  State,  as  a  condition  of  the  admission. 
On  that  occasion  the  question  was  largely  discussed,  whether  Con- 
gress possessed  a  constitutional  authority  to  imjiose  such  a  restric- 
tiou,  upon  the  ground  that  the  prescribing  of  such  a  condition  is 
inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  to  be  admitted,  and 
its  equality  with  the  other  States.  The  final  result  of  the  vote 
whicli  authorized  the  erection  of  that  State  seems  to  establish  the 
rightful  authority  of  Congress  to  impose  such  a  restriction,  although 
it  was  not  then  apjilied.  In  the  act  passed  for  this  purfKise,  there 
is  an  express  clause,  that  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north 
of  8G^  30'  N»  lat.,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the 
puuisliuicnt  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.^  An  objec- 
tion of  a  similar  character  was  taken  to  the  compact  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  restriction  upon 
State  sovereignty.  But  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  hesitation  in 
overruling  it,  considering  it  as  oj>posed  by  the  theory  of  all  free 
governments,  and  especially  of  those  which  constitute  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.^  (a) 

1  See  ant«,  fj  1278  to  1283;  American  Insunmce  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peters'* 
Snp.  R.  511,  542. 

^  Act  B  Ataix-tt,  1S20»  cli,  20.  Tlie  same  subject  was  iQimedlnti^ly  afterwards  muck 
diacuBsed  in  the  State  le^^Iaturus  ;  and  opposite  opiiiimis  wcro  expreaaed  by  diffcpant 
States  in  the  fomi  of  solemn  resolutions. 

•  Grven  v.  Biddlo,  8  Wheat.  IL  1.  87,  88. 


(ft)  The  pToliibition  of  slavery  in  all 
tenitoiy  north  of  3fi°  Z(f  tontaintd  in  th« 
Mi*s<inri  Act  w«s  nnsatisfactory  to^  many 
aouthcrn  stutesTnen  at  the  time,  and  Ijc- 
caine  tiiorc  and  more  so  as  the  result 


provfd  the  fre<j  States  likely  to  ac(|uire  a 
deciiled  preinonderance  in  Ibe  Union. 
Finally,  in  tho  ra&eof  Dred  Scntt  v.  Sand* 
fonl,  19  How.  395,  decided  in  1867*  the 
mnjority  of  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
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its  opinion  that  Congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  imi)ose  any  such  restric- 
tion. This  declaration,  however,  was 
obiter,  and  not  generally  acquiesced  in  by 
the  people  of  the  nortliem  States  ;  and 
though  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administrution  was  cast  in  its  favor,  it 
continued  to  be  vigorously  opposed  until 
an  administration  succeeded,  which  had 
been  chosen  by  those  who  opposed  it,  and 
which  disregarded  it  altogether.     During 


that  administration  came  the  civil  war, 
and  as  the  result  of  that  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  By  the  complete  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  the  declaration  iu  the 
Dred  Scott  case  here  alluded  to  became  of 
little  importance,  except  as  a  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  times.  The 
opinions  delivered  in  that  case  wore  very 
able,  and  were  ably  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  U.  Benton,  among  others.    C. 
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§  1322.  The  next  clause  of  the  same  article  is,  "  Tlie  Congrosa 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  aiid  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  rcsjx^cting  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
90  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claima  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particuUir  State."  The  proviso  thus  annexed  to  the  power 
is  ceilainly  proper  in  itself,  and  was  iirobably  rendered  necessary 
by  the  jealousies  and  questions  concerning  the  western  territory, 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to  under  the  preceding  liead.^ 
It  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  clause  in  the  ninth  article  of  the 
confederation,  wdiich  contained  a  proviso,  "that  no  State  shall  be 
deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States." 

§  1328.  Tlie  power  itself  was  obviously  proper,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  constitutional  objection  already  stated  to  the  j>ower  of 
Congress  over  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the 
confederation.  The  chuisc  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
Constitution;  but  was  added  by  the  vote  of  ten  States  against 
one,^ 

§  1324.  As  the  general  government  possesses  the  right  to  acquire 
territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  it  possesses  the  power  to  govern 
what  it  has  so  acquired.  The  territory  does  not,  when  so  acquired, 
become  entitled  to  self-government,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  State.  It  must,  consequently,  be  under  the 
dominion  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  or  it  would  be  without 
any  government  at  all.*  (a)    In  cases  of  conquestj  the  usage  of  the 

1  Th«  Fifilemlist,  No.  43  ;  ante,  cK  30. 
»  Journal  of  Cottveiition,  pp.  228,  310,  311,  865. 

*  American  Tnsuraiiee  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pt;ter8*8  Sup.  R,  511,  542,  643  ;  Id.  517,  Mr. 
Justice  JolxTidDu'ii  opmion. 


{a)  Witliiii  a  few  years  the  doi^triiie 
lins  W+'n  mjiiittHiiird  by  some  statesmen, 
notably  by  Mr.  Ciisi>  and  Mn  Dougla^a, 


that  the  people  of  the  ttTiitories  were  en- 
titfel  of  liglit  to  govern  themselvea,  and 
at  I  lie  proper  time  to  origiuEte  and  organ* 
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world  is,  if  a  nation  is  not  wholly  subdued,  to  consider  the  con- 
quered territory  as  merely  held  by  military  occupation,  until  its 
fate  shall  be  determined  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  But  during  this 
intermediate  period  it  is  exclusively  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  conqueror.  In  cases  of  confirmation  or  cession  by  treaty,  the 
acquisition  becomes  firm  and  stable;  and  the  ceded  territory 
becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed,  either  on 
terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  or  on  such  as  its  new  master  shall 
impose.  The  relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other  do  not 
change;  but  their  relations  with  their  former  sovereign  are  dis- 
solved; and  new  relations  are  created  between  them  and  their 
new  sovereign.  The  act  transferring  the  country  transfers  the 
allegiance  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  general  laws,  not  strictly 
political,  remain  as  they  were,  until  altered  by  the  new  sovereign. 
If  the  treaty  stipulates  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  privileges,  rights, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  treaty,  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  becomes  obligatory  in  these  respects. 
Whether  the  same  effects  would  result  from  the  mere  fact  of  their 
becoming  inhabitants  and  citizens  by  the  cession,  without  any 
express  stipulation,  may  deserve  inquiry,  if  the  question  should 
ever  occur.  But  they  do  not  participate  in  political  power ;  nor 
can  they  share  in  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  until 
they  become  a  State,  and  are  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  such. 
Until  that  period,  the  territory  remains  subject  to  be  governed  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  direct,  under  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  now  imder  consideration.^ 

§  1325.  No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
erect  territorial  governments  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  general  language  of  the  clause,  "to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations."  (a)    Indeed,  with  the  ordinance  of 

^  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  511,  542,  543. 

ize    State   governments.      This  doctrine  letter  to  Nicholson   (1847),  and  by  Mr. 

will  be  found  presented  by  Mr.  Douglass,  Douglass  in  his  essay  on  Popular  Sover- 

in  "Harper's  Magazine"  for  1859,  under  eignty  in   **  Harpor's  Magazine"  (1859). 

the  title    "Popular   Sovereignty  in   the  Hoth  these  gentlemen  insisted  that  the 

Territories. "     See  Political  Text  Book  for  word  "territory  *'  in  this  clause  of  the  Con- 

1860,   p.    132.     See   also,    Cutts's   Party  stitution  was  used  to  designate  the  unap- 

Questions,  and  the  Nicholson   Letter  in  propriate<l  lands  which  the  United  States 

Smith's  Life  of  Cass,  607,  which  presents  owned,   and   not  the   people  who  might 

the  views  of  Mr.  Cass.  become  organized  into  political  communi- 

(a)  This  was  denied  by  Mr.  Cass  in  his  ties  outside  the  Umits  of  States. 
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1787  in  the  very  view  of  the  framersj  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
tbe  State!*,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  a  power  was  deemed 
indispensable  to  tlie  purposes  of  the  cessions  made  by  the  States. 
So  that,  not  withstand iug  the  generality  of  the  objection  (already 
examined),  that  Congress  have  no  jiower  to  erect  corporations,  and 
that  in  the  convention  the  power  was  refused j  we  see  that  the  very 
power  is  an  incident  to  that  of  regulating  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  that  is,  it  is  an  appropriate  means  of  carrying  the 
power  into  effect.^  What  shall  be  the  form  of  government  estali- 
lished  in  tlie  territories  depends  exclusively  upon  the  discretion  of 
Congress.  Having  a  right  to  erect  a  territorial  government,  they 
may  confer  on  it  such  powers,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
as  they  may  deem  best.  They  may  confer  upon  it  general  legisla- 
tive powers,  subject  only  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  If  the  power  to  create  courts  is  given  to  the  territorial 
legislature,  those  courts  are  to  be  deemed  strictly  ten-itorial ;  and 
in  no  just  sense  constitutional  courts,  in  which  the  judicial  power 
conferred  l)y  the  Constitution  can  be  deposited.  They  are  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  it.  They  arc  legislative  courts,  created  in  virtue 
of  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  government,  or  in  virtue 
of  that  clause  which  enables  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the  United  States.^  The 
power  is  not  confined  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  but 
extends  to  *^  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ; "  so 
that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  due  regulation  of  all  other  personal 
and  real  [)ro|>erty  rightfully  belonging  to  the  United  States.  And 
80  it  has  been  constantly  understood  and  acted  upon, 

§  132G.  As  if  it  were  not  possible  to  confer  a  smgle  power 
upon  the  national  government,  which  ought  not  to  be  a  sonrce  of 
jealousy,  the  present  has  not  been  without  objection.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  sale  and  disjiosal  of  the  western  territory  may 
hecome  a  source  of  such  immense  revenue  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, as  to  make  it  independent  of  and  formidable  to  the  people. 
To  amass  immense  riches,  it  has  been  said,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  ambition,  when  occasion  may  prompt,  without  seeming  to  oppress 
the  people,  has  uniformly  been  the  policy  of  tyrants.    Should  such 


1  See  au/r,  §§  1265,  12^16  ;  4  Jflflerson's  Corresp.  523,  525;  Hrtniilton  on  tlie  Bank 
of  ir.  S..  1  Hmnilton'B  Works,  121,  127  to  131  ;  Id.  135,  U7,  151  ;  Id.  Hi,  115  ;  Act 
of  Cnngres^s  7th  A o^.  1785),  ch.  8. 

'  Amtricau  Inaumuct:  Cuoiiiuuy  tv  Cailer,  1  ?eters*s  Sup.  R.  511^  546. 
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a  policy  creep  into  our  government,  and  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt,  be  converted  to  a  treasure  in  a  bank,  those,  who  at  any  time 
can  command  it,  may  be  tempted  to  apply  it  to  the  most  nefarious 
purposes.  The  improvident  alienation  of  the  crown  lands  in  Eng- 
land has  been  considered  as  a  circumstance  extremely  favorable  to 
the  liberty  of  the  nation,  by  rendering  the  government  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  people.  The  same  reason  will  apply  to  other  gov- 
ernments whether  monarchical  or  republican.^ 

§  1327.  What  a  strange  representation  is  this  of  a  republican 
government,  created  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  people  in  all  its 
departments !  What  possible  analogy  can  there  be  between  the 
possession  of  large  revenues  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch  and  large 
revenues  in  the  possession  of  a  government  whose  administration 
is  confided  to  the  chosen  agents  of  the  people  for  a  short  period, 
and  may  be  dismissed  almost  at  pleasure?  If  the  doctrine  be 
true,  which  is  here  inculcated,  a  republican  government  is  little 
more  than  a  dream,  however  its  administration  may  be  organized; 
and  the  people  are  not  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  large  public 
revenues,  since  they  cannot  provide  against  corruption,  and  abuses 
of  them.  Poverty  alone,  it  seems,  gives  a  security  for  fidelity ; 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  safe,  only  when  they  are  pressed 
into  vigilance  by  the  power  of  taxation.  In  the  view  of  this  doc- 
trine, what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  recent  purchases  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  ?  If  there  was  danger  before,  how  mightily  must  it 
be  increased  by  the  accession  of  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory, 
and  such  a  vast  increase  of  resources  ?  Hitherto  the  experience 
of  the  country  has  justified  no  alarms  on  this  subject  from  such 
a  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  lands  hold  out,  after  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt,  ample  revenues  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  sound  learning,  and  to  internal  im- 
provements, without  trenching  upon  the  property,  or  embarrass- 
ing the  pursuits  of  the  people  by  burdensome  taxation.  The 
constitutional  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  the  other  revenues 
of  the  government  to  such  objects,  has  not  been  supposed  to  apply 
to  an  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  The 
cessions  of  that  territory  were  expressly  made  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States;  and,  therefore,  constitute  a  fund, 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  284. 
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which  may  be  properly  devoted  to  any  objecls  which  are  for  the 
common  bem^lit  of  the  Union.* 

§  1328.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is 
clearly  exclusive  and  miiversal ;  and  their  legislation  is  subject  to 
no  coutrul,  but  is  absiifute  and  unlimited,  unless  so  far  as  it  ia 
affected  by  stipulations  in  the  cessions,  or  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  under  which  any  part  of  it  has  been  settled,^  (a)  But  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  other  national  property  (unless 
it  has  acquired  by  cession  of  the  States  exclusive  jurisdiction)  is 
nut  necessarily  exclusive  in  all  cases.  If  the  natiunid  government 
own  a  ioriy  arsenal,  hospital,  or  light-house  establishment,  not  so 
ceded,  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  State  is  not  excluded  in  re- 
gard to  the  site,  but,  subject  to  the  rightful  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  national  government,  it  remains  in  full  force.* 

§  1329.  There  are  some  other  incidental  powers  given  to  Con- 
gress, to  carry  into  effect  certain  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    But  they  will  most  properly  come  under  consideration  ia  a 

1  1  Kenfa  Comin.  L^cL  12,  pp.  242,  243  ;  Id.  Lect  17,  p,  35». 

«  Rawle  on  Const,  eh.  27^  p*  237  ;  1  Kenfa  Comm.  Lect.  12,  p,  243 ;  Id.  Lect,  17» 
pp.  359,  360. 

■  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  27,  p.  240  ;  The  Pi!<)ple  v.  Godfrey,  17  Johns*  R.  226  ;  Com- 
monwealth V  Young,  1  Hairs  Journal  of  Jump.  47  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  eh.  31  [eh.  33], 
Whether  the  general  doctnne  in  tha  case  of  ConimomTeftlth  v.  Yoking  (1  HulFs  Journal, 
47)  can  be  maintained,  in  its  application  to  tbat  caae,  is  quite  a  different  (question. 


(a)  This  point  Vcame  at  length  the 
gubject  of  serious  and  dangerous  dispute 
between  political  parties,  in  conae<|ucnoe 
of  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  slavery, 
and  ita  extension  into  the  temtoriea. 
One  party  insisted  that  slavery  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  ;  that  masters 
of  slaves  had  a  ri^bt  to  remove  with  tbem 
into  the  new  temtoriea,  and  he  protected 
in  their  right  thereto,  not  only  by  the 
courts^  hut,  if  need  be,  by  express  legiala- 
tion  of  Congress  also.  Another  party, 
deeming  slavery  an  evil,  and  asserting  for 
Congress  full  control  over  the  siibject  In 
the  territories,  demanded  legislation  which 
should  preclude  its  extension  into  them» 
A  third  party  denied  to  Congress  the 
power  to  Ifgislflte  on  the  domestic  con- 
oema  of  the  people  of  the  territories ; 
uaerted  their  right  to  regulate  them  in 


tbeir  own  discretion,  and  at  tlie  proper 
time  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  with  a 
constitution  of  their  adoption,  with  or 
without  slavery  as  they  might  choose. 

These  parties  were  severally  repre- 
sented in  the  presidential  election  of  1860, 
by  Mr.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  Lincolu,  and 
Mr.  Douglnss  ;  but  the  recent  extinction 
of  slavery  having  removed  the  chief  occa- 
sion for  questioning  the  power  of  Congress 
as  asserted  by  the  author,  it  has  since 
been  exercised  without  much  question, 
except  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Utab^ 
who  have  not  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
legislation  against  polygamy.  For  some 
judicial  discussion  of  the  right  of  Congress 
over  the  territories,  see  further,  Ameriiian 
In*.  Co.  V,  Canter,  1  Pet.  542  ;  United 
States  u,  Gratiot,  14  Pot,  537  ;  Cross  i\ 
Harrison^  U  How.  164. 
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future  part  of  these  Commentaries.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to 
f  gajj  that,  with  reference  ta  due  enerjirj  in  tlie  government,  due 
protection  of  the  national  interests,  and  due  security  to  the  Union, 
fewer  powers  could  scarcely  have  been  granted  without  jeopardino; 
the  whole  system.  Without  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  powxT  to 
declare  w^ar  or  to  promote  the  common  defence  or  general  wel- 
fare, would  have  heen  wholly  vain  and  illusory.  Without  the 
powder  e^xclusively  to  regulate  commerce,  the  intercourse  between 
the  States  would  have  been  constantly  liable  to  domestic  disseu- 
sions,  jealousies,  and  rivalries,  and  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  wn^tdd  have  been  liable  to  mischievous  interruptions  from 
secret  hostilities  or  retaliatory  restrictions.  The  other  powers 
are  principally  auxiliary  to  these  ;  and  are  dictated  at  once  by 
an  enlightened  policy,  a  devotion  to  justice,  and  a  regard  to  the 
permanence  (may  it  ripen  into  a  perpetuity  !)  of  the  Union.* 

*  Among  tlie  extra  ordinary  opinions  of  Mr.  JefTtTaon,  in  re^rd  to  government  in 
genernl,  and  esp<nrially  to  the  government  of  the  Uiiitt'd  Stat*^s,  none  strikejs  the  calm 
obaerrer  witli  more  force  than  tlie  tool  and  eaknlating  mnnnur  in  wldcti  lie  surveys 
the  probable  occurrence  of  domestic  rebeUions,  "1  am/'  he  suiys,  '' not  a  friend  to  a 
I  very  onergvtic  government.  It  in  filways  oppressive*  It  places  the  governors,  indeed, 
more  at  tlioir  ease  at  the  expenj^*  of  the  people.  The  late  rebellion  in  Massachusetts 
[in  1787 1  ha»  jpven  more  alarm  than  I  think  it  should  have  done.  Calcuhite,  that  one 
rebellion  in  thirteen  States,  in  the  course  of  eleven  year^,  is  but  one  for  each  State  in  a 
contnry  and  a  httlf.  Xo  country  should  be  m  lovg  iviihmU  one.  Nor  will  any  degree  of 
power  in  the  handii  of  government  prevent  insurrettions.*'  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  in 
1787  ;  2  JerttM-son's  Corresp,  27tl,  Is  it  not  surpriiiing  that  any  statesman  shoiilil  have 
overlooked  the  liorrible  evils  and  immenae  expenses  which  are  attendant  upon  evtry 
rt'be-Uion  ?  The  loss  of  life,  the  summary  exerei*^?  of  militar)'  |TOwer,  the  deJiolations  of 
the  country,  and  the  inordinate  expenditures  to  which  every  rebellion  must  give  ri.se  ? 
Is  not  the  gitfut  olijetTt  of  every  gixjd  government  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  domestic 
peace  and  the  security  of  property,  and  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  private  rights  aad 
*  personal  liberty  t  If  a  Stat©  is  to  be  torn  into  factions  and  civil  wars  every  eleven 
^  years,  U  not  the  whole  Utiion  to  become  a  common  sufferer!  How  and  when  are  such 
wars  to  terminate  ?  Are  the  insurgeota  to  meet  victoi^  or  defeat  ?  Has  not  history  es- 
tablishe^I  the  melancholy  tnith,  that  constant  wars  lend  to  military  dictatorship  and 
de3]>oti3m,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  free  Hpirit  of  republican  governriienls  1  If  the 
tranqnilUty  of  the  Union  is  to  Iw  disturbed  every  eleventh  year  by  a  civil  war,  what 
Tejiose  can  there  be  for  the  ctt liens  in  tlieir  onlinary  pursuits  ?  Will  they  not  soon  be- 
come tired  of  a  republiean  government  ^Uiich  invitee  to  such  eternal  cnntes*ts,  ending  in 
blood,  and  tnurvler,  and  rapine  ?  One  cannot  but  feel  fur  more  aympathy  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  same  letter,  in  which  ho  expoimds  the  great  political 
maxim,  **  Educate  and  inform  the  whole  masa  of  the  people."  2  Jeffen^n's  Corresp. 
276.  ial 

(a)  If  Mr.  Jeffersoa  wis  willing  to  wit-      to  look  with  complacency  npon  war  as  a 
neas  rebellion  as  a  check  npon  fiower,  Mr.      meanfi  of  strengthening  the  government, 
[Hamilton,  it  might  be  said,  wad  disposed  **He  trusted^''  aays   Mr,    Goaveneur 
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§  1330.  As  there  are  incidental  powers  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  so  there  are  incidental  rights, 
obligations,  and  duties.  It  mar  be  asked  how  these  are  to  be  as- 
certained. In  the  first  place,  as  to  duties  and  obligations  of  a 
public  nature,  they  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  law  of  nations,  to 
which,  nn  asserting  our  indeix^ndencCj  we  necessarily  become  sub- 
ject. In  rcgarrl  to  miinicipul  rights  and  obligations,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  caramon  law  attaches  to  the  national  government,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  must  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  ascertain  many  of  its  rights  and  obligations.  Thus,  when  a 
contract  is  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  we  naturally  and 
necessarily  resort  to  the  common  law,  to  interpret  its  terms 
and  ascertain  its  obligations.  The  same  general  rights,  duties, 
and  limitations,  which  tlie  common  law  attaches  to  contracts  of 
a  similar  character  Ijetwcen  private  individuals,  are  af>plied  to 
the  contracts  of  the  government.  Thus,  if  the  United  States 
become  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  they  are  bound  to  the 
same  diligence,  as  to  giving  notice,  in  order  to  charge  an  indorser, 
upon  the  dishonor  of  the  bill,  as  a  private  holder  would  be.^  In 
like  manner,  when  a  bond  is  entered  into  by  a  surety  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  office  by  his  principal,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  created  by  the  instrument 
are  constantly  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  common  law; 
though  the  bond  is  given  to  the  government  in  its  sovereign 
capacity.^* 

1  United  States  v.  Bttrker,  12  \^Tieat  K.  559. 

2  See,  among  other  ciacs,  Unital  States  v.  Kirlcpatrick,  0  Wheftt.  R.  720  ;  Farmr 
V.  United  States,  5  Peters's  R.  373  ;  Smith  v.  United  States,  5  ?eU'T^*a  R,  294  ;  Vmtvd 
SUtes  V.  Tingey,  5  Peters's  R.  115  ;  Uiiiteil  States  p.  Buford,  S  Peters's  R.  ]2,  30, 


Moms,  Life  II.  361,  **tbat  in  the  chanj;ea 
and  chances  of  time  we  should  be  involved 
in  aonre  war  wliich  might  strengthen  our 
Union  nnd  nerve  the  executive/'  It  ia 
hut  juat  to  these  eminent  statesmen  to 
hear  iu  mind,  when  considering  such  Ian- 
gnftge,  especially  when  employed  un- 
guatxkdiy  in  private  corres|)ondence  or 


conversation,  that  while  each  was  ardently 
devoted  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
they  respectively  apprehended  danger  to 
those  liberties  from  opposite  quarters  ; 
Mr.  Jefferson  from  the  iisurimtions  of 
rulers,  Mn  Hamilton  from  the  lasubor- 
dilation  ot  the  multitude,    C. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

PROHIBITIONS   ON   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

§  1331.  Having  finished  this  review  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
the  order  of  the  subject  next  conducts  us  to  the  prohibitions  and 
limitations  upon  these  powers  which  are  contained  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  under 
discussion,  and  therefore  will  be  pretermitted.^ 

§  1332.  The  first  clause  is  as  follows :  "  The  migration  or  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or 
duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  person." 

§  1333.  The  corresponding  clause  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  in  these  words :  "  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid,  Ac, 
on  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several 
States  shall  think  proper  to  admit ;  nor  shall  such  migration  or 
importation  be  prohibited."  In  this  form  it  is  obvious  that  the 
migration  and  importation  of  slaves,  which  was  the  sole  object  of 
the  clause,  was,  in  effect,  perpetuated,  so  long  as  any  State  should 
choose  to  allow  the  traffic.  The  subject  was  afterwards  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  reported  the  clause  substantially  in  its  present 
shape ;  except  that  the  limitation  was  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred,  instead  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  The 
latter  amendment  was  substituted  by  the  vote  of  seven  States 
against  four;  and,  as  thus  amended,  the  clause  was  adopted  by 
the  like  vote  of  the  same  States.^ 

§  1334.   It  is  to  the  honor  of  America,  that  she  should  have  set 

1  Those  which  respect  taxation  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  have  been  consid- 
ered under  fonner  heads,  to  which  the  learned  reader  is  referred.  AnUf  VoL  I.,  ch« 
14,  15. 

«  Joum.  of  Convention,  pp.  222,  275,  276,  285,  291,  292,  358,  878  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist 
ch.  20,  pp.  261,  262.     It  is  well  known,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  insisted  upon  this  limitation  as  a  condition  of  the  union.     See  2  Elliot's  Deb. 
335,  336  ;  3  Elliots  Deb.  97. 
VOL.  II.  — 14 
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the  first  example  of  interdicting  and  abolisbing  the  slave-trade  in 
modern  times.  It  is  well  known,  that  it  constituted  a  grievance,  of 
which  some  of  the  colonies  complained  before  the  revolution,  that 
the  introduction  of  slaves  was  encouraged  by  the  crown,  and  that 
prohibitory  laws  were  negatived.^  It  was  doubtless  to  have  been 
wished,  that  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  had 
been  allowed  to  be  put  into  immediate  operation,  and  had  not  been 
postponed  for  twenty  years.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  account,  either 
fur  this  restriction,  or  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed.* 
It  ought  to  Ije  considered,  as  a  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  hu- 
m;mity,  that  a  period  of  twenty  years  might  forever  terminate, 
within  the  United  States,  a  traflSc  which  has  so  long  and  so  loudly 
upbraided  the  barbarism  of  modern  policy.  Even  within  this  pe- 
ri<xl,  it  might  receive  a  very  considerable  discouragement,  by  cur- 
tailing the  traffic  lietween  foreign  countries;  and  it  might  even  be 
totally alMjlished  by  the  concurrence  of  a  few  States.'  "Happy," 
it  was  then  added  by  the  Federalist,  "  would  it  be  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Africans^  if  an  equal  prospect  lay  before  them  of  l>eing  re- 
deemed  from  the  oppressions  of  their  European  brethren.''  *  Let  it 
be  rememljcred  that,  at  this  period,  this  horrible  traffic  was  carried 
cm  with  the  encouragement  and  sujiport  of  every  civilized  nation 
of  Europe ;  and  by  none  with  more  eagerness  and  enterprise  than 
by  the  paix^ut  country.  America  stood  forth  alone,  micheered  and 
unaided,  in  stamping  ignominy  upon  this  traflic  on  the  very  face 
of  her  constitution  of  government,  although  there  were  strong 
temptations  of  interest  to  draw  her  aside  from  the  performance  of 
this  great  moral  duty. 

§  1^35.  Yet  attempts  wprc  made  to  per%'ert  this  clause  into  an 
olijection  against  the  Ccmstitutiun,  by  representing  it,  on  one  side, 
as  a  criminal  toleration  of  an  illicit  practice  ;  and  un  another,  as 
calculated    to    prevent  voluntary  and    beneficial   emigrations  to 


^  See  2  Elliot's  Dehates,  835  ;  1  Secret  Joamal  of  Congress,  878,  379. 

»  See  3  Elliot's  Df?batfls,  98,  250,  251  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  335  to  33S.  In  the  origi* 
nal  flmft  of  the  Det'laralion  of  Independence  hy  Mr,  JefTersfMi,  there  is  a  ver)'  strong; 
]Mifagiii]ih  on  this  suhjeet,  in  wliich  t\w  slave-trade  h  dt^nouijoed  *'U3  a  piratical  war- 
fiirp,  the  oppmbriuTu  of  infidel  powers,  and  i]w  warfiire  of  tJte  Christian  king  of  Great 
BriLiin,  determtoed  to  keqi  open  a  market  where  uien  should  l>e  bought  and  sold  j '* 
and  it  is  added,  tbat  * '  he  lias  prostituted  hb  negative  for  suppre?wing  every  Hegishitivo 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  commcrcL'/*  1  Jciforson  a  Com»spondeuc<^ 
HtJ,  in  thtj  fac-simile  of  the  origimiL 

»  The  Federaliat,  No.  12.  *  Id.  No.  42. 
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America.^  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  better  exemplify  the  spirit  and 
manner  in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Constitution  was  conduct- 
ed, than  this  fact.  It  was  notorious,  that  the  postponement  of  an 
immediate  abolition  was  indispensable  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  and 
interests  of  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States.^  The  glory  of  the 
achievement  is  scarcely  lessened  by  its  having  been  gradual,  and 
by  steps  silent,  but  irresistible. 

§  1336.  Congress  lost  no  time  in  interdicting  the  traffic,  as  far 
as  their  power  extended,  by  a  prohibition  of  American  citizens 
carrying  it  on  between  foreign  countries.  And  as  soon  as  the 
stipulated  period  of  twenty  years  had  expired.  Congress,  by  a  pro- 
spective legislation  to  meet  the  exigency,  abolished  the  whole 
traffic  in  every  direction  to  citizens  and  residents.  Mild  and 
moderate  laws  were,  however,  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice ;  and  at  length  Congress  found 
it  necessary  to  declare  the  slave-trade  to  be  a  piracy,  and  to  punish 
it  with'  death.3  Thus  it  has  been  elevated  in  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  to  this  "  bad  eminence  "  of  guilt ;  and  has  now  annexed  to 
it  the  infamy,  as  well  as  the  retributive  justice,  which  belongs  to 
an  ofifence  equally  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  and  the  solemn  precepts  of  religion.  Other  civilized 
nations  are  now  alive  to  this  great  duty ;  and  by  the  noble  exer- 
tions of  the  British  government,  there  is  now  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  African  slave-trade  will  soon  become  extinct ;  and 
thus  another  triumph  of  virtue  would  be  obtained  over  brutal  vio- 
lence and  unfeeling  cruelty.* 

§  1337.  This  clause  of  the  Constitution,  respecting  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves,  is  manifestly  an  exception  from  the  power  of 
regulating  commerce.  Migration  seems  appropriately  to  apply 
to  voluntary  arrivals,  as  importation  does  to  involuntary  arrivals ; 
and,  so  far  as  an  exception  from  a  power  proves  its  existence, 
this  proves,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  applies  equally 
to    the    regulation   of    vessels   employed    in    transporting   men 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  42 ;  2  EUiofs  Debates,  335,  336  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  250, 
251. 

«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  335,  336  ;  1  Lloyds  Debates,  305  to  313  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates, 
97  ;  Id.  250,  251  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  60  ,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  290. 

»  Act  of  1820,  oh.  113. 

*  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  9,  pp.  179  to  187. 
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who  pass  from  place  to  place  voUmtarJly,  as  to  those  who  pass 
involuntarily.* 

§  13J18.  The  next  clause  is^  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  (^i)  shuli  not  he  siii^pended,  nnlcgs  when  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

§  1339.  In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  here 
used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  law ; 
for  ill  no  other  way  can  we  arrive  at  the  true  definition  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  At  the  common  law  there  are  various  \\Tit8, 
called  writa  of  habeas  corpus.  But  the  particular  one  here 
spoken  of  is  that  great  and  celebrated  writ,  used  in  all  cases  of 
illegal  con[inement,  known  by  the  name  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus ad  suhjiciendum^^m^itHl  to  the  person  detaining  another,  and 
commanding  him  to  prodnce  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  day 
and  cause  of  his  caption  and  detention,  adfacu'/idum^  suhJicieHdumj 
el  reeiplendHmy  to  do,  submit  to,  and  receive  whatsoever  the 
judge  or  court  awarding  Bueh  writ  shall  consider  in  that  Ix^half,^ 
It  is,  therefore,  justly  esteemed  the  great  bulwark  of  personal 
liberty ;  since  it  is  the  appropriate  remedy  to  ascertain  whether 
any  person  is  rightfully  in  confinement  or  not,  and  the  cause  of 
his  confinement;  and  if  no  sufficient  ground  of  detention  appears, 
the  party  is  entitled  to  his  immediate  discharge.  This  writ  is 
most  beneficially  construed  ;  and  is  applied  to  every  case  of  illegal 
restraint,  whatever  it  may  he ;  for  every  restraint  upon  a  man's 
liberty  is,  in  the  eye  of  tha^law,  an  imprisonment,  whatever  may 


1  Gi^*l>ons  V.  0|;»lcn,  9^eat  R.  1,  216,  217  ; 
5»  3  Black.  Comm.  13L 


Fd.  206.  207,  211  ;  hi.  230. 


(ft)  pStntp  antlioritipa  di^taiiiing  oRietTS 
of  thp  Unitrd  States  For  acts  <lone  ud'Ut 
the  Coi>9titnlif>n  or  laws  of  the  national 
government  may  be  required  by  the  federal 
jtidieiary  to  releftM*  them  undtT  this  writ. 
In  re  Nagle,  135  U.  R  T.  ThU  eiise,  to* 
j^etber  with  Ex  p^^rU  Royall,  117  U  S^ 
241,  hiv9  given  color  for  a  new  doctrine 
concerning  the  writ  of  hnhtds  corpnf ;  to 
^it,  tbe  right  of  th*»  fi'^leral  courts  to  r«- 
»ort  to  that  fmH'GRS  in  the  midst  of  »  State 
prr>-*c<!ution,  and  not  merely  to  resort  to  it 
before  iiidichnent.  The  proposition  itself 
seems  mther  stnrtlirig,  but  the  use  of  the 
writ  itt  such  cases  will  doubtless  be  very 


exceptional,  and  permitted  only  in  tho 
clrfirest  and  most  urgent  casea  of  tlii tiger 
t  o  1 1 1  e  fetl  eml  govern  me  n  t.  W 1  le  re  tb  ere  \n 
no  ground  todouitt  the  fairness  of  tbe  State 
tribunals,  the  courts  of  the  Unitttl  State's 
will  probably  hesitate  long  before  granting 
the  writ.  On  tbe  whole,  it  is  hardly  to 
he  nsf^nmed  that  any  nnw  doc tnnc  seriously 
affecting  the  general  law  and  practice  in 
tlie  matter  of  tbe  hahta^  corput  ta^s  been 
established  or  was  intended,  Seo  Allen 
V.  Blark,  43  FM.  Rep.  228,  United  Statea 
r*  Fiflcus,  42  Fe*!.  Rep.  S95  ;  In  rt  Hitr*  j 
mon,  iZ  Fed  Rep.  372. 
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be  the  place,  or  whatever  may  be  the  manner,  in  which  the  restraint 
is  effected.^ 

§  1340.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked  with  great  force, 
that  "  to  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  violence  to  confiscate  his 
estate  without  accusation  or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and  notorious 
an  act  of  despotism  as  must  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  But  confinement  of  the  person  by 
secretly  hurrying  him  to  jail  where  his  sufferings  are  unknown  or 
forgotten,  is  a  less  public,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  force."  ^  While  the  justice  of  the 
remark  must  be  felt  by  all,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  right  to 
pass  bills  of  attainder  in  the  British  Parliament  still  enables  that 
body  to  exercise  the  summary  and  awful  power  of  taking  a  man's 
life,  and  confiscating  his  estate,  without  accusation  or  trial.  The 
learned  commentator,  however,  has  slid  over  this  subject  with  sur- 
prising delicacy  .3 

§  1341.  In  England  this  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  issuing 
out  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  not  only  in  term  time,  but  in 
vacation,  and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king's  dominions ;  for 
it  is  said,  that  the  king  is  entitled,  at  all  times,  to  have  an  ac- 
count why  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  subjects  is  restrained.  It  is 
grantable,  however,  as  a  matter  of  right,  ex  merito  jusititce  upon 
the  application  of  the  subject.*  In  England,  however,  the  bene- 
fit of  it  was  often  eluded  prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond ;  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  These 
pitiful  evasions  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  31 
Car.  II.  c.  2,  which  has  been  frequently  considered  as  another 
Magna  Charta  in  that  kingdom;  and  has  reduced  the  general 
method  of  proceedings  on  these  writs  to  the  true  standard  of  law 
and  liberty.^  That  statute  has  been,  in  substance,  incorporated 
into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  State  in  the  Union;  and  the  right 
to  it  has  been  secured  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  Stat^  consti- 
tutions, by  a  provision  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.^    It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore, 

1  2  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  24,  p.  22,  &c.  (2d  edit.  pp.  26  to  32). 
«  1  Black.  Coram.  136. 

•  4  Black.  Comra.  259. 

*  4  Inst.  290  ;  1  Kent's  Comra.  Lect.  24,  p.  22  (pp.  26  to  32)  ;  3  Black.  Coram.  138. 
ft  3  Black.  Comra.  135,  136 ;  2  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  24,  pp.  22,  23  (2d  edit.  pp.  26 

to  32). 

«  2  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  24,  pp.  23,  24  (2d  edit.  pp.  26  to  82). 
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that  the  common  law  was  deemed  hy  our  ancestors  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  bronglit  with  them  upon  their  emigration,  so  far 
lis  it  was  siiiti'tj  to  their  cireiimstanecs;  since  it  afi'ords  Uie  am- 
plest protection  for  their  rights  and  personal  liberty.  Congress 
have  vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  full  authority  to 
issue  this  great  writ,  in  cases  falling  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  government.*  (a) 

§  1342.  It  is  obviousj  that  cases  of  a  peculiar  emergency  may 
arise  which  may  justify,  nay,  even  rerpiire,  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  any  right  to  the  writ.  But  as  it  has  frequently 
ha])pened  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  in  England,  that  the 
writ  has  npon  various  pretexts  and  occasions  been  suspended, 
whereby  persons  apprehended  upon  suspicion  have  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment,  sometimes  from  design,  and  sometimes 
because  they  were  forgotten,^  the  right  to  susjiend  it  is  expressly 
confined  to  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  where  the  public 
safety  may  retjuire  it;  a  very  just  and  wholesome  restraint, 
which  cuts  down  at  a  blow  a  fruitful  means  of  oppression,  capa- 
ble of  being  abused  in  bad  times  to  the  worst  of  purposes. 
Hitherto  no  suspension  of  the  writ  has  ever  been  authorized  by 
Congress  since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.^    It  would 

J  Er  purtf  Bollman,  etc,  4  Craiieb,  75* 

«  3  BLick.  Comra.  1S7,  138  ;  1  Tuek.  Black.  Comm.  App.  201,  292. 

*  Mr.  Ji^fferaon  exiiressed  a  deeidud  oI>JL*L'tiun  agniiiitt  Oie  fwwer  to  suspend  the  writ 
oi hahea^  corpus  in  any  case  wliEitever,  dcdnring  liinijwtlf  in  favor  of  "*the  etcrnol  and 
unromlttiiig  forro  of  ths  habrns  (orpus  laws.**  2  JefTersou*H  Corresp.  274*  29 L  — 
**  Wliy/'  mu\  he  on  another  occasion,  **  suspend  tlje  writ  of  kafjeas  corjtm*  in  insurrec- 
tion b  and  reU'Uimis  ? "  —  *Mf  the  pnblic  mSvty  rL*<piires  that  the  govcrament  sbonld 
hhve  n  nmn  irnjiKsone*!  on  less  probable  testimony  in  those,  than  in  other  emergen uies, 
1ft  him  be  taken  and  tricnl,  rctukcn  nnd  rrtrifd^  while  the  necessity  continnes,  only  giv- 
ing  him  rnlresw  ngAtnst  the  government  for  dnnrnges.**  2  Jeflerson's  Corrcsp*  344. 
Yet  the  only  ftttempt  ever  made  in  i'ougress  to  ansjiimd  the  writ  of  haixas  corpus  was 
during  his  administration,  on  occasion  of  the  snppofwd  trcnisonahle  eonspimry  of  CoU 
Aaron  Burr,  Mr.  Jelferson  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  thi^  subject  of  that  conspiracy, 
on  22*1  Janoary,  1807.  On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Giles  of  the  senate  moved  a  committee 
to  consider  the  expMieney  of  suspnding  the  writ  of  hf^hcas  cfirrjms  be  ni>pointcd,  and 
thfl  motion  prevailed.  The  committee  (Mr.  Giles,  chairman)  reported  a  bill  for  this 
puq^os*!.  The  hill  pansed  the  S^-nnte,  and  wns  rf  jecteil  in  tb»^  House  of  Representativea 
hy  a  vote  of  llS  for  the  rejection^  against  19  in  its  favor.  Ste  3  Senate  Jonmah  22d 
Jannary,  1S07,  p,  127  ;  Id.  130^  131,  5  Jonmal  of  House  of  Eepresentatives,  £6ib 
January,  1807,  pp>  550,  551 »  552. 

{a}  See  the  Statutes,  1  Stat  at  Large,  81  j  4  U.  634  ;  6  Id.  689  ;  14  Id.  385  ; 
Coi>ley  Const.  Lim.  345,  346. 
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seem,  as  the  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  that  the  right  to 
judge  whether  exigency  had  arisen  must  exclusively  belong  to 
that  body.  1(a) 

1  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R  19.     See  also  1  Tuck.  Comm.  App,  292;  1  Kent's 
Comrn.  Lect.  12  (2d  edit.  pp.  262  to  26*5). 


(rt)  The  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  coiyns  for  the  first  time  became 
the  subject  of  earnest  controversy  during 
the  late  civil  war.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
1861,  before  the  passage  of  any  statute  on 
the  subject,  the  President  addressed  to 
Lieut.  Gen.  Scott  the  following  order :  — 

You  are  engaged  in  suppressing  an 
insurrection  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  at  any  point  on  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  military  line  which  is  now 
or  which  shall  be  used  between  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  city  of  Washington, 
you  find  resistance  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
for  the  public  safety,  you  personally,  or 
through  the  officer  in  command,  at  the 
point  at  which  resistance  occurs,  are  au- 
thorized to  suspend  that  writ. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President. 

Wm.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  Slate, 

Similar  orders  were  afterwards  issued  for 
other  lines  and  places. 

On  May  25,  1867,  John  Merryman  of 
Baltimore  was  arrested,  charged  with  va- 
rious acts  of  treason,  and  confined  in  Fort 
McHenry,  then  in  command  of  Oen.  Geo. 
Cadwallader.  He  immediately  applied  to 
Chief  Justice  Taney  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  which  was  granted  and  served  upon 
Gen.  Cadwallader,  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  exigency  thereof,  on  the  ground 
that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  had  been 
8iisi)ended  by  the  President  for  the  public 
safety.  Thereupon  an  attachment  was 
issued  against  him  for  this  refusal,  but 
the  officer  was  not  suffered  to  enter  the 
fort  to  serve  the  same.  It  being  tlius 
made  apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to 


enforce  obedience  to  the  writ,  the  chief 
justice  contented  himself  with  putting  on 
file  an  opinion  in  which  he  denied  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  his  own  discretion, 
and  gave  reasons  for  his  opinion  that  that 
authority  was  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  Congress.  Ex  parte  Merryman,  Taney's 
Decisions  ;  McPherson's  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  155  ;  9  Am.  Law  Reg.  N.  s.  527. 
This  opinion  was  controverted  by  Attor- 
ney-General Bates,  and  by  other  eminent 
lawyers,  including  Mr.  Horace  Binney, 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  Prof.  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons,  but  was  warmly  supported  by 
others.  On  the  third  of  March,  1863, 
Congress  passed  an  act  providing  among 
other  things  that  the  President,  during  the 
existing  rebellion,  whenever  in  his  opin- 
ion the  public  safety  might  require  it,  was 
authorized  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  any  case,  throughout  the  United 
States  or  any  part  thereof,  and  that  when- 
ever such  suspension  should  take  place, 
no  military  or  other  officer  should  l)e  com- 
pelled, in  answer  to  any  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  to  return  the  body  of  any  j>erson 
held  by  him  by  authority  of  the  President ; 
but  upon  the  certificate  under  oath  of  the 
officer  having  charge  of  any  one  so  de- 
tained, that  such  person  is  so  detained 
under  the  authority  of  the  President,  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  writ  should  be 
suspended,  so  long  as  the  suspension  by 
the  President  should  remain  in  force  and 
the  rebellion  continue.  The  same  act  pro- 
vided that  **any  order  of  the  President 
or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  time 
during  the  existence  of  the  present  re- 
bellion, shall  be  a  defence  in  all  courts  to 
any  action  or  prosecution,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, pending  or  to  be  commenced,  for  any 
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§  1343.  The  next  clause  in,  "  No  bill  of  attamder  or  ex  po$t 
facta  law  shall  be  passed/' 

§  1344,  Bills  of  attainder,  as  thej  are  technically  called,  are 
sucb  s[)ecial  acts  of  the  legislature  as  inflict  capital  panishments 
upjn  persona  supposed  to  lie  guilty  of  high  offences,  such  as  trea- 
son and  felony,  without  any  conviction  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  procf-*edingR.  If  an  act  iniiicts  a  milder  degree  of  pun- 
ishment than  death,  it  is  called  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.^ 
But  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  it  seems  that  bills  of  at- 
tainder include  bills  of  pains  and  penalties;  for  the  Supreme 
Court  have  said,  "A  bill  of  attainder  may  affect  the  life  of  an 
Individual,  or  may  confiscate  his  property,  or  both,"^  In  such 
cases,  the  legislature  assumes  judicial  magistracy,  pronouncing 
upon  the  guilt  of  the  party  without  any  of  the  common  forms 
and  gtiards  of  trial,  and  satisfying  itself  with  proofs,  when  such 
prfK>f»  are  within  its  reach^  whether  they  are  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  or  not  In  tshort,  in  all  such  cases,  the  legis- 
lature exercises  the  highest  power  of  sovereignty,  and  what  may 
be  properly  deemed  an  irresponsilde  despotic  discretion,  being 
governed  solely  by  what  it  deems  political  necessity  or  expe- 
diency, and  too  often  under  the  influence  of  unreasonable  fcai*s 
or  unfounded  suspicions.  Such  acts  have  lieon  often  resorted  to 
in  foreign  governments,  as  a  common  engine  of  state;  and  even 
in  England  they  have  been  pushed  to  the  moat  extravagant  extent 
in  bad  times,  reaching  as  well  to  the  absent  and  the  dead  as  to 

1  2  WtK)<1i'son*s  l^aw  Lect,  622- 

3  Flt-tcher  v,  r&ck»  e  Crandi»  R.  138 ;  1  Kent'b  Comm.  Lect.  19,  p.  382. 


seircb,  leiieiire,  mrrest,  or  imprutonnientt 
mude,  done,  or  comtnitted,  or  nets  omitted 
to  bo  done,  ouder  ftnd  l^y  virtue  of  such 
ordfrr,  0?  under  <*olor  of  any  law  of  Con- 
(fre<ui/*  See  thii  net  coiisidcreil  in  McCall 
V.  McDowell,  1  Abk  U.  S,  R.  212. 

Except  in  Men^-Timn^s  Case,  the  qnea- 
tirtu  w!ii*ther  the  jxjwor  to  8ns|iend  the 
writ  of  M^rn^  carjnLf  \va*,  under  the  Con- 
atittttion,  in  the  President  or  in  Congress, 
do<*fi  not  appear  to  bare  iieceived  much  at- 
tentinii  in  the  courts^  though  vehemently 
di*t*«3sefi  in  pamphlets  and  wrial  puhli- 
CJitiona,  In  McCall  v.  McDowell,  mipntt 
IWdy,  District  Judge,  says  ;  **  There  are 
toaib  things  too  plain  for  ar;gniiit;xit,  and 


one  of  thetn  is,  that  by  tbe  Constitiition 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  baa 
not  the  power  to  anspend  tbe  privilege  of 
tbe  writ,  and  Congrefts  hiia.  Tbe  power 
of  the  President  is  executiTe  power  :  « 
power  ttJ  execute  the  laws,  and  uot  to 
su.'^pend  them.  The  latter  is  a  legislative 
fu notion,  and,  so  far  as  it  exists,  belongs 
naturally,  and  by  force  of  the  Constitu^ 
tion,  to  Congress : "  p.  285,  8ec  also 
opinion  of  Sni alley,  D*  J»,  in  Ex  parte 
Field,  5  Blatcb.  63.  As  to  the  danger  of 
abuse  of  tbia  power,  see  ilr.  Burke's 
Letter  to  the  ShenfTs  of  Bristol ;  also 
May  "a  Conatltutional  History  of  England, 
ch/xi,    C. 
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the  living.  Sir  Edward  Coke  ^  has  mentioned  it  to  be  among  the 
transcendent  powers  of  Parliament,  that  an  act  may  be  passed  to 
attaint  a  man  after  he  is  dead.  And  the  reigning  monarch,  who 
was  slain  at  Bos  worth,  is  said  to  have  been  attainted  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  a  few  months  after  his  death,  notwithstanding  the 
absurdity  of  deeming  him  at  once  in  possession  of  the  throne  and 
a  traitor.  2  The  punishment  has  often  been  inflicted  without  call- 
ing upon  the  party  accused  to  answer,  or  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  proof;  and  sometimes,  because  the  law,  in  its  ordinary 
course  of  proceedings,  would  acquit  the  ofifender.^  The  injustice 
and  iniquity  of  such  acts,  in  general,  constitute  an  irresistible 
argument  against  the  existence  of  the  power.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment it  would  be  intolerable ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  reigning  fac- 
tion, it  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  abused  to  the  ruin  and 
death  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens.*  Bills  of  this  sort  have  been 
most  usually  passed  in  England  in  times  of  rebellion,  or  of  gross 
subserviency  to  the  crown,  or  of  violent  political  excitements; 
periods,  in  which  all  nations  are  most  liable  (as  well  the  free  as 
the  enslaved)  to  forget  their  duties,  and  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  others^  (a) 

1  i  Coke,  Inst.  36  87.  «  2  Woodeson's  Lect.  623,  624. 

*  2  Woodeson  s  Lect.  624. 

*  Dr.  Paley  has  strongly  shown  his  disapprohation  of  laws  of  this  sort.  I  quote 
from  him  a  short  but  pregnant  jiassage.  "This  fundamental  nile  of  civil  jurispru- 
dence is  violated  in  the  case  of  acts  of  attainder  or  confiscation,  in  bills  of  jwins  and 
penalties,  and  in  all  ex  post  facto  laws  whatever,  in  which  Parliament  exercises  the 
double  office  of  legislature  and  judge.  And  whoever  either  understands  the  value  of 
the  rule  itself,  or  collects  the  history  of  those  instances  in  which  it  has  been  invaded, 
will  be  induced,  1  believe,  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  been  wiser  and  safer  never  to 
have  departed  from  it.  He  will  confess,  at  least,  that  nothing  but  the  most  manifest 
and  immediate  peril  of  the  commonwealth  will  justify  a  rej)etition  of  these  dangerous 
examples.  If  the  laws  in  being  do  not  punish  an  offender,  let  him  go  unpunished  ;  let 
the  legislature,  admonished  of  the  defect  of  the  laws,  provide  against  the  commission 
of  future  crimes  of  the  same  sort.  The  escape  of  one  delinquent  can  never  produce  so 
much  harm  to  the  community  as  may  arise  from  the  infraction  of  a  nile,  ui)on  which 
the  purity  of  public  justice  and  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  essentially  dej)end." 

*  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  292,  293  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  10,  p.  119.  See 
Cooper  V.  Telfair,  4  Dall.  R.  14.  Mr.  Woodeson,  in  his  Uw  Lectures  (Uct.  41),  has 
devoted  a  whole  lecture  to  this  subject,  which  is  full  of  instruction,  and  will  reward  the 
diligent  perusal  of  the  student.  2  Woodeson's  Law  Lect  621.  During  the  American 
revolution,  this  power  was  used  with  a  most  unsparing  hand  ;  and  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  regret  in  succeeding  times,  however  much  it  may  have  been  applauded /rt^rraTite  hello, 

(a)  For  some  information  regarding  revolution,  see  Belknap's  History  of  New 
bills  of  attainder  during  the  American     Hampshire,  ch.  26  ;  2  Ramsay's  History 
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§  1345.    Of  the  same  class  are  ex  post  facto  laws,  that  is  to  say 
(in  a  literal   ^onse),   laws  passed  after  the   act  done,  (a)    The 


of  South  Camlinft,  861  ;  8  Rhoile  IsUiid 
Coloaial  Rt/cortl-j,  609  ,  2  Arnold's  History 
of  Khode  Island,  360,  U9  ;  Thrtmi»soTi  v. 
CuiT,  5  N,  H,  511  ;  Sleight  o.  Kmi^  2 
Johns.  Cm.  230  ;  Cooper  f?.  Telfair,  4  l>aU. 
14  ;  Uyhtm  t\  llmwn,  1  Wash.  C.  C,  307  ; 
Dt?  Laiieey  iv  MeKeen,  Id.  554,  Some  of 
the  lest  jutt riots  and  iiiust  i  niinent  states- 
mi'n  of  the  p^riii^l  tlpfendvil  tbeni  as  wise 
and  netnasary.  Si^e  Hnwlfy's  letter  to 
Oerry^  Ltfc  of  Gen-y  byAnsliT).  vol.  i.  p.  106 
Thw  is  ijot  8uri>rii>iiig,  when  we  consider 
thnt  eoolni'Hs,  caution,  nnd  a  strict  regard 
for  the  rights  and  liWrtiei?  of  others,  am 
the  ftccomfwinimenta  of  conscious  security 
ind  strength,  nuil  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  times  of  great  danger,  when  the  i>eople 
regard  their  all  vm  being  ^tjiked  ut>on  tho 
issue  of  a  donUfiil  coniesit,  and  when  it  ia 
of  the  utmost  ini[>ortance  to  their  cause, 
that  by  tvery  i»oii5.ible  nn?ann  they  force 
doubtful  parties  to  tnke  sides  with  them, 
and  hsaen  th«  power,  number^  and  nieanji 
of  offence  of  those  opjwsed.  When  the 
issue  of  the  late  rehelHon  remiiiiied  in  8US' 
peose  (July  2,  1862),  Congroas,  by  "an 
act  to  prescribes  an  oath  of  office,"  and  for 
othpr  purposes  enact^Kl  that,  **  hei-eafter 
every  fieraon  elected  or  fli>pointed  to  any 
office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  either  in  the 
civil,  militaiy,  or  naval  dei)nrtmenta  of 
the  public  service,  excepting  the  rresi- 
dent  of  the  United  Stfltea,  shall,  before 
entering  upon  the  dutie*  of  such  ofhco, 
take  and  Huliscnbe  the  following  oath  or 
affirfnatiun  :  i,  A.  B .,  do  solemnly  swear 
or  alTirm  that  1  have  never  voluntnrily 
hoftje  amis  against  the  United  States 
since  I  have  bct-n  jl  dtiien  thereof ;  and 
that  1  have  voKintarily  given  no  aid, 
countenance,  counsel,  or  encaumgement 
ta  persons  engaged  in  armed    hos^^ilily 


thereto  ;  that  1  bnve  neither  songht  nor 
ttcceptcil,  nor  attempted  to  e;c<rrcise  the 
functions  of  amy  office  whatever,  under 
any  authonty,  or  pretended  authority,  in 
hostibty  to  the  United  States  ;  that  1 
hav^e  not  yielded  a  voluntary  Bnp[>ort  to 
any  pretetided  govemnieut,  nuthoiity, 
power,  or  Constitution  wilhiu  the  United 
States  hostile  or  inimical  thereto.  AnA 
I  do  flirt lier  awcar  or  affiiTo  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  iihility,  I  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  eDemicSi 
fori^igu  and  domestic  ;  that  I  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same ; 
that  I  t^ke  this  obligation  freely,  without 
any  meiUal  reservfition  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion ;  and  thrtt  t  will  well  and  faithfully 
dischnrge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which 
I  am  aliout  to  enter,  so  help  mc  Ood/* 
On  the  24th  of  Janiiarj^  1865,  the  follow- 
ing supplementary  act  was  pafiSrcd  t  **  No 
person  nfter  the  date  of  this  act  shull  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Stit>reme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or,  at  any 
time  after  the  4tb  of  March  next,  shall 
he  admitted  to  the  bar  of  any  Circuit  or 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  Cotirt  of  Claims,  as  an  attorney  or 
counsellor  of  such  court,  or  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  a[>pear  or  to  be  heanl  in  any 
such  court  by  virtue  of  any  previous  ad- 
mission, or  any  special  power  of  attorney, 
unless  he  shall  have  first  taken  and  sub- 
s«  ribed  the  oath  **  above  recited.  See 
12  Stat,  at  Large,  502  ;  13  Id.  424.  Thia 
last  act  ciime  under  review  in  Eje  jmHs 
Garland,  4  Wall.  833,  and  hy  a  majority 
of  the  court  was  adjudged  to  be  void  as 
in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of 'attainder.  The 
attorney  and  counsellor,  it  was  raid, 
**  clothed  with  hia  office,  doea  not  hold 
it  ae  a  matter  of  gtttce  and  favor.     The 


(ct)  a  statute  may  combine  retrospec- 
tive and  prospective  criminal  legislation  ; 
in  so  far  aa  the  two  are  sepambk,  the 


latter  part  wonld  be  good. 
People.  128  U.  9.  189, 


Jackeon  v. 
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terms,  ex  poni  facto  laws,  in  a  comprelieusive  sense,  embrace  all 
retrospective  laws,  or  laws  governing  or  controlling  past  transac- 
tions, whether  they  arc  of  a  civil  or  a  criminal  nature.  And 
there  have  not  been  wanting  learned  minds,  that  have  contended, 
with  no  small  force  of  authority  and  reasoning,  that  such  ought 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  ternii*  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.^     As  an  original  question,  the  argum^'nt  would 

'  Mr.  Justice  JobnaoiVs  Opinion  in  Sattfrh^'  v,  MAtbev^'soii,  2  Pelf rsa  R»  4] 6,  aod 
note.  Id.  App.  681.  &r,  ;  2  KlUofti  Dtfbat^,  853  ;  4  Wheat,  R.  578,  note  ;  Ogden  d. 
Saunders,  12  Wlieftt.  R.  286. 


right  wliich  it  confers  npon  him  to  appear 
for  auitora,  and  to  argwe  eauses,  U  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  indulgence,  revo- 
cable at  the  pli?a8are  of  the  court,  or  at 
the  command  of  the  Icgisliture.  It  xa  a 
right  of  which  he  cjin  only  Imj  deprived  by 
the  judgment  of  the  court  for  moral  or 
professional  delinquency.  The  legislature 
may  undoubtedly  prescribe  qualificatiooa 
for  the  office,  to  which  he  nitist  coiifonn, 
as  it  may,  where  it  ha^  exclusive  jnimlic* 
tion,  prescribe  qnalifications  for  the  pur- 
suit of  any  of  the  ordinary  avocatioiia  of 
life.  The  question  in  this  ca«e  is  not  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  prescrilMj 
qiiali Mentions,  bnt  whether  thflt  power 
haa  been  exercised  as  a  means  for  the 
infliettoti  of  punishment,  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  ConstitutioTi :  "  p.  37fi. 

*'The  statute  is  dii-ccted  against  parties 
who  have  off<'udt*d  in  any  of  the  particu- 
lars embraced  by  these  clauses.  And  its 
object  is  to  exclude  them  from  the  pro- 
feajsion  of  the  law,  or  at  least  from  its 
practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
As  the  oath  prescribed  cannot  he  taken 
by  these  parties,  the  act,  as  against  themg 
operates  as  a  legislative  decree  of  per- 
petual exclusion,  And  exclusion  from 
any  of  the  professions  or  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary avocations  of  life  for  post  conduct 
can  be  regarded  in  no  olhtrr  light  than 
as  a  punishment  for  such  conduct,  Thf* 
ixaction  of  the  oath  is  the  mode  provided 
for  ascertaining  the  pariie*  upon  whom 
the  act  is  intended  to  operate,  and  instend 
of  lessenings  increases  its  objcctionnble 
character.     Alt  enactnientB  of  this  kind 


partake  of  the  nature  of  lulls  of  pains  and 
pnnlties,  and  an?  subject  to  the  constitn- 
tional  inhibition  against  the  passage  of 
bills  of  rttlanitler,  under  which  geueral 
design  a  tiou  they  are  included  :  "  p-  377. 

In  Cummings  v,  Missouri,  4  WalK  277, 
a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Missonri, 
which  required  a  sinular  oath  of  priests 
and  clergymen,  as  a  conditiou  to  the  right 
to  the  continued  exercise  of  their  profes- 
sion, was  held  to  be  a  bill  of  attainder  on 
the  like  reasoning.  In  ejich  of  these  cas«a 
four  of  the  justices,  —  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
and  Justices  Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis, 
dissented. 

Besides  the  discussion  of  the  term  "bUls 
of  attainder "  which  was  had  in  these 
cases,  much  of  interest  will  be  found  ta 
the  cases  of  RLiir  p,  Ridgeley,  41  Mo.  63; 
E£  parte  Law,  dpcided  by  Mr.  Justice 
Erskine  in  the  U,  S.  Dist.  Conrt  of 
Georgia.  May  tenn,  1866.  Soc  also  State 
V.  Staten,  fl  Cold.  24S  ;  Randolph  v. 
Good,  3  W.  Va.  651  ;  State  v.  Adams, 
44  XI 0.  570  ;  Beirne  r.  Rrown.  4  W.  Va. 
72  ;  Pifirce  t*.  Carskadon*  Id.  234, 

A  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Mis- 
sou  ri,  forbidding  civil  actions  against  any 
party  for  any  act  done  or  performed  by 
him  during  the  rebellion  by  virtue  of  the 
military  anthority  v<*slcd  in  him  by  the 
govern uiL'nt  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  State,  to  do  such  act,  or  in  pursuance 
to  orders  received  by  him  to  do  such  act 
from  any  prson  %'e*sted  with  such  au- 
thority, IS  not  a  bill  of  attainder*  Dreh- 
mau  t.  Stifle^  8  Wall.  595.    C. 
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be  entitled  to  grave  consideration;  but  the  current  of  opinion 
and  autburity  has  been  ao  generally  one  way,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  Ibis  pbrasc  in  the  State  conatitutions,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
United  States,  ever  since  their  adoption,  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  feel 
that  it  is  now  an  open  qne8tion,^(a)  The  general  interpretation 
has  been,  and  is,  that  the  phrase  applies  to  acts  of  a  criminal 
nature  only;{/>)  and  that  the  prohibition  reaches  every  law, 
whereby  an  act  is  declared  a  crime,  and  made  punishable  as 
such,  when  it  was  not  a  crime  when  done;  or  whereby  the  act, 
if  a  crime,  is  aggravated  in  enormity  or  punishment;  or  whereby 
different,  or  k'ss  evidence,  is  required  to  convict  an  oflfendcr 
than  was  required  when  tbe  act  was  committed.  The  supreme 
court  have  given  the  following  delinition:  *' An  ex  post  fac(o  law 
is  one,  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  committed,  "^(t')     Such  a  law 

I  See  Ciiiaerr,  Bull  3  DaU.  38$  ;  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cmnch,  138  ;  The  Fedemli»t, 
Kos,  44,  84  I  Journ.  of  Conrt-ntbii,  Sii|»p,  p.  431  ;  2  Amer,  Mus.  536  i  2  Elliofs 
Bebatea,  343,  852,  354  ;  Ogfkn  v,  Sj^nndera,  12  Wheat  R«  266,  30S,  32»,  330,  335  ;  1 
Kenfd  Comm.  Lcct,  10,  pp.  331,  382. 

■  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  138. 

(a)  See  Society.  &c  v,  Wheeler,  3 
GaUia.  1U5  ;  Satterle*  v,  Mathewsoii,  2 
Pet  380  ;  Watsor*  v.  Mercer,  8  Pc4.  110  ^ 
Clinrlea  River  Brid|^  v,  Warren  Bnilgfi, 
11  Pet  421  ;  Ciirpetitcr  d.  Pennsylvmnn, 
17  How.  463  ;  Cninmiii^  v.  Missouri,  4 
Wall.  277 ;  Kring  v.  Itissouri,  107  U  S. 
221  ;  Ej:  parte  Medley,  134  V.  S,  160, 
The  Stat«  {I&ctsious  hare  lieen  to  the 
same  effect.  In  Er  parte  Mixlley^  5P//)m, 
there  is  n  striking  illiutrattoTi  of  tho  text 
A  statute  of  Colomdo  paijseil  after  the 
conviction  of  the  ptjlitioiier  for  munler, 
under  which  sUtute  h«  had  heen  sen- 
tenced, had  provided  that  person.'*  eon- 
victcd  of  murder,  and  senteiicetl  to  drath, 
ehould  be  kept  in  solitary  courini'nic'nt 
until  the  innittinD  of  the  death  penalty. 
The  fonner  law  had  no  snch  proviaioij. 
The  statute  was  hehl  to  be  on  €X  post  ptclo 
law.  The  majority  treated  the  change 
in  the  law  aa  an  adde<l  infamy  j  and  such 
indefd  was  the  language  of  the  preanihl© 
of  tbe  statute.  A  oevT  promion  allowing 
the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  to  fix  a 
time  for  exccutioQ  within  a  week  of  the 


same,  to  be  ki-pt  secret,  was  also  deemed 
to  Iw  witJiin  the  constitutional  declara- 
tion against  ex  post  fado  laws.  Brewer 
an<l  Bradley,  JJ,,  dissented,  and  as  this 
writer  conct'ives,  on  solid  grounds. 

Divorce^  not  heiug  a  punishment,  may 
be  authorized  for  cauaes  happening  pre- 
vious to  the  jtfissage  of  tike  divorce  act, 
t'arson  i\  Carson,  40  Miss,  349* 

ib)  Frcf^land  v,  W-illianis,  131  U.  S, 
405,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  retraspc- 
tive  statutes  not  of  a  criminal  uaturc  are 
not  forbiilden^  though  they  atlect  the 
rights  of  parties  in  cxistence- 

(f)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unrted 
States  has  no  right  to  pronounce  an  act  of 
the  legislature  void,  as  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  tlpitcd  States,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  it  diveats  antecedent 
vested  rights  of  ]>roperty.  The  Conistitu- 
tioii  of  the  Unitcil  States  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  passing  retrospective 
laws  geuernlly,  hut  only  exposf  fado  laws, 
Kow  it  ha.*}  been  solemnly  settled  bv  this 
court,  that  the  phrase  ex  post  facin  laws 
ts  not  applicable  to  civil  laws,  but  to 
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may  inflict  penalties  on  the  person,  or  may  inflict  pecuniary  pen- 
alties, which  swell  the  public  treasury.^ (a)  Laws,  however, 
which  mitigate  the  character  or  punishment  of  a  crime  already 
committed,  may  not  fall  within  the  prohibition,  for  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  citizen.  ^  (6) 

*  Fletcher  v  Peck,  6  Cranch,  138. 

«  Rdwle  ou  Constitution,  ch.  10,  p.  119  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  298 ;  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect.  19,  pp.  381,  382  ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  80] ;  Calder  v. 
Bull,  3  Dall.  R  886. 


penal  and  criminal  laws,  which  punish  a 
party  for  acts  antecedently  done,  which 
were  not  punishable  at  all,  or  not  punish- 
able to  the  extent  or  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. In  short,  ex  post  facto  laws  relate 
to  penal  and  criminal  proceedings,  which 
impose  penalties  or  forfeitures,,  and  not 
to  civil  proceedings  which  affect  private 
right  retrospectively.  Per  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  Watson  v.  Mercer,  8  Peters,  110. 
Further,  see  Sturges  v.  Carter,  114  U.  S. 
611. 

(a)  If  the  penalty  is  for  the  benefit  of 
private  parties,  it  may  be  equally  obnox- 
ious to  this  provision.  Falconer  ».  Camp- 
bell, 2  M'Lean,  212.  And  a  law  which 
by  way  of  punishment  deprives  persons 
of  the  privilege  of  following  their  lawful 
trade  or  calling  is  also  within  the  inhibi- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  Cumnungs  v. 
Missouri,  4  Wall.  277  ;  Ex  pctrU  Garland, 
Id.  883.  So,  to  deprive  a  party  of  a  pro- 
tection ensured  to  him  by  an  amnesty  law, 
by  rej^ealing  such  law,  has  been  held  to 
be,  as  to  him,  ex  post  facto.  Stat«  v. 
Keith,  68  N.  C.  140. 

{b)  See  Strong  v.  State,  1  Blackf.  193  ; 
Woart  V.  Winuiok,  3  N.  H.  478  ;  State  v. 
Arlin,  39  N.  H.  180  ;  Keen  u.  State,  8 
Chand.  (Wis.)  109  ;  Boston  Cummins, 
16  Ga.  102;  Clarke  v.  State,  23  Miss. 
261  ;  Maul  v.  State,  25  Texas,  166 ;  Har- 
tung  V,  People,  22  N.  Y.  105  ;  Ratzky  v. 
People,  29  N.  Y.  124  ;  Turner  v.  State, 
40  Ala.  21.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  change  in  a  punishment  is  to 
be  regarded  as  in  mitigation  thereof.  It 
is  agreed  that  as  regards  modes  and  forms 


of  procedure  in  bringing  parties  to  punish- 
ment for  alleged  criminal  acts,  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  changes  applied  to 
previous  facts  without  infringing  upoa 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  A 
few  of  the  most  striking  cases  may  be 
referred  to.  It  has  been  held  that  a  law 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ex  post  facto  which 
precludes  a  defendant  on  trial  for  an  al- 
leged offence  previous  to  its  passage  from 
taking  advantage  of  variances  which  do 
not  prejudice  him  :  Commonwealth  v. 
Hall,  97  Mass.  570.  Nor  one  which  au- 
thorizes the  amendment  of  indictments: 
State  V.  Manning,  14  Texas,  402  ;  Lasure 
V,  State,  19  Ohio,  N.  h.  43;  State  v, 
Corson,  69  Me.  187.  Nor  one  which 
gives  the  government  additional  chal- 
lenges :  Walston  v.  Commonwealth,  16 
B.  Monr.  15  ;  State  v,  Ryan,  13  Minn. 
370  ;  State  v,  Wilson,  48  N.  H.  898  ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Dorsey,  103  Mass.  412. 
Nor  one  authorizing  the  change  of  venue 
in  a  criminal  case  :  Gut  v.  State,  9  Wall. 
35.  Nor  one  which,  in  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  future  offences,  authorizes 
the  offender's  conduct  in  the  past  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  the  punish- 
ment to  be  gi-aduated  in  reference  to  it  • 
Ross's  Case,  2  Pick.  165  ;  Riley's  Case,  Id. 
172  ;  Kand  v.  Commonwealth,  9  Grat. 
738  ;  People  v.  Butler,  8  Cow.  847.  But 
the  change  must  not  be  in  the  direction 
of  depriving  the  accused  party  of  any  sub- 
stantial protection  established  with  a  view 
to  insuring  a  fair  trial  on  the  merits.  In 
Hart  V,  State,  40  Ala.  21,  a  statute  pro- 
viding that  the  rule  of  law  precluding  a 
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§  1346.  The  next  clause  (passing  by  such  as  have  been  already 
considered)  is/'Xo  money  shall  l>e  drawn  from  the  trc^isury  hut 
in  consequence  of  approiiriations  made  by  law.  And  a  regular 
statement  and  account  of  tJie  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 

public  moneys  shall  ijc  published  from  time  to  time." 

§  1347.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  orij^inal  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  the  fii^t  part  was  subsequently  introduced  upon 
a  i-eport  of  a  committee ;  and  the  latter  part  was  added  at  the  very 
close  of  the  convention.^ 

§  1^348.  The  object  is  apparent  upon  the  slightest  examination. 
It  is  to  secure  regularity,  punctuality,  and  fidelity,  in  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  public  money.  As  all  the  taxes  raised  from 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  revenues  arisin^^  from  other  sources, 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  expenses,  and  debts, 
and  other  enga|xements  of  the  government,  it  is  highly  proper, 
that  Coujirress  should  possess  the  power  to  decide  how  and  when 
any  money  should  be  applied  for  these  purposes.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  executive  would  jhosscss  an  unbounded  power  over 
the  pulilic  purse  of  the  nation,  and  might  apply  all  its  moneyed 
resources  at  his  pleasure.  The  power  to  control  and  direct  the 
appropriations  constitutes  a  most  useful  and  salutary  check  upon 
profusion  and  extravagance,  as  well  as  upon  corrajit  influence 
and  public  peculation.  In  arliitrary  governmentSj  the  jirince 
levies  what  money  he  pleases  from  his  subjects,  disposes  ot  it  as 
he  thinks  jirnper,  and  is  Ijcyond  responsibility  oi  reproof.  It  is 
w^ise  to  interpose,  in  a  republic,  every  restraint,  by  which  the 
puldic  treasure,  the  common  fund  of  all,  should  be  a[>plied  with 
unshrinking  honesty  to  such  objects  as  legitinuitely  l»eloug  to 
the  common  defence  and  the  general  welfare-  Ctmgrcss  is  made 
the  guardian  of  this  treasure;  and  to  make  their  responsibil- 
ity complete  and  perfect,  a  regular  account  ot  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  is  required  to  be  published,  that  the  people  may 

1  Jouniftl  of  Conventkm,  219.  328,  345,  358,  378. 


convict  LOU  oti  t\w  ijiiconoliomtfd  testi- 
mony of  an  a«ooiii|>lice,  H^lkould  not  a|>j>ly 
to  ciiaes  of  iiiis4l<^imjaiiijr»  wiii?  IteliJ  not  to 
hav«  ri^tnwfwrtive  o]  it?  rati  on. 

Whether  n  law  which,  for  the  purjioae 
of  ejcclmliiJg  dialoyal  votor^,  rfl<|iiiires  of 
aU  person fl  voting  an  oath  of  Invfilty,  h 
ex  P&d  factOf  nea   tht:   case  of  Grtren  v. 


Shiimway,  39  N.  Y.  418.  whkh  liohlfi 
that  it  is,  iitid  Blair  i?.  Ridgeley,  41  Mo. 
63,  ami  State  i\  Keol,  42  Mo,  UD,  which 
hohi  that  It  18  not. 

An  act  to  vRlidnte  in  invalid  convic- 
tion ol  crime  would  be  fjc  post  /ado,  hi 
re  Murpljy,  1  \VooU%  141. 
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know  what  money  is  expended,  for  what  purposes,  and  by  what 
authority. 

§  1349.  A  learned  commentator  has,  however,  thought  that 
the  provision,  though  generally  excellent,  is  defective  in  not  hav- 
ing enabled  the  creditors  of  the  government,  and  other  persons 
having  vested  claims  against  it,  to  recover,  and  to  be  paid  the 
amount  judicially  ascertained  to  be  due  to  them  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  without  any  appropriation.^ (a)  Perhaps  it  is  a 
defect.  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  evils  of  an  oppo- 
site nature  might  not  arise  if  the  debts,  judicially  ascertained  to 
be  due  to  an  individual  by  a  regular  judgment,  were  to  be  paid, 
of  course,  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  might  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  collusion  and  corruption  in  the  management  of  suits  be- 
tween the  claimant  and  the  officers  of  the  government  intrusted 
with  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Undoubtedly,  when  a  judg- 
ment has  been  fairly  obtained,  by  which  a  debt  against  the  gov- 
ernment is  clearly  made  out,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  its  payment;  and  generally,  though  certainly  with 
a  tardiness  which  has  become  in  some  sort  a  national  reproach, 
this  duty  is  discharged  by  Congress  in  a  spirit  of  just  liberality. 
But  still,  the  known  fact,  that  the  subject  must  pass  in  review 
before  Congress,  induces  a  caution  and  integrity  in  making  and 
substantiating  claims,  which  would  in  a  great  measure  be  done 
away,  if  the  claim  were  subject  to  no  restraint  and  no  revision. 

§1350.  The  next  clause  is,  "No  title  of  nobility  shall  be 
granted  by  the  United  States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of 
I)rofit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state." 

§  1351.  This  clause  seems  scarcely  to  require  even  a  passing 
notice.  As  a  perfect  equality  is  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions, 
state  and  national,  the  prohibition  against  the  creation  of  any 
titles  of  nobility  seems  proper,  if  not  indispensable,  to  keep  per- 
petually alive  a  just  sense  of  this  important  truth.  Distinctions 
between  citizens  in  regard  to  rank  would  soon  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  odious  claims  and  privileges,  and  silently  subvert  the 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  362  to  364. 

(a)  Claims  against  the  United  States      act  of  Feb.  24,  1855.     An  appeal  to  the 
and  counterclaims  are  now  adjudicated  by      Supreme  Court  is  given  in  certain  cases. 
a  Court  of  Claims,  originating  from  the 
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spirit  of  independence  and  personal  dignity,  which  are  so  often 
proclaimed  to  be  the  best  security  of  a  republican  government^ 
§  1352.  The  other  clause,  as  to  the  acceptance  of  any  emolu- 
ments, title,  or  office,  from  foreign  governments,  is  founded  in  a 
just  jealousy  of  foreign  influence  of  every  sort  Whether,  in  a 
practical  sense,  it  can  produce  much  effect,  has  been  thought 
doubtful.  A  patriot  will  not  be  likely  to  be  seduced  from  his 
duties  to  his  country  by  the  acceptance  of  any  title,  or  present, 
from  a  foreign  power.  An  intriguing  or  corrupt  agent  will 
not  be  restrained  from  guilty  machinations  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  state  by  such  constitutional  restrictions.  Still,  however, 
the  provision  is  highly  important,  as  it  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  any  officer  of  the  government  to  wear  borrowed  honors,  which 
shall  enhance  his  supposed  importance  abroad  by  a  titular  dig- 
nity at  homc.^  It  is  singular,  that  there  should  not  have  been, 
for  the  same  object,  a  general  prohibition  against  any  citizen 
whatever,  whether  in  private  or  public  life,  accepting  any  foreign 
title  of  nobility.  An  amendment  for  this  purpose  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  Congress;  but,  as  yet,  it  has  not  received  the 
ratification  of  the  constitutional  number'  of  States  to  make  it 
obligatory,  probably  from  a  growing  sense  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary.^ 

1  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  84. 

s  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coium.  App.  295,  296  ;  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  10,  ppi  119, 120. 

*  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  10,  p.  120. 
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CffAPTER  XXXIII. 

PROHIBITIONS   ON   THE  STATES. 

§  1353.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article,  to  which  we  are 
now  to  proceed,  contains  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  npon 
the  authority  of  the  States.  Some  of  these,  and  especially  those 
which  regard  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, have  already  passed  under  consideration;  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  here  omitted.  The  others  will  be  examined  in  the  order 
of  the  text  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1354.  The  first  clause  is,  "No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  or 
reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill 
of  attainder,  (a)  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  Qf  nobility."  ^ 

§  1355.  The  prohibition  against  treaties,  alliances,  and  con- 
federations, constituted  a  part  of  the  articles  of  confederation,^ 
and  was  from  thence  transferred  in  substance  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  sound  policy,  nay,  the  necessity  of  it,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  any  national  government,  is  so  obvious,  as  to  strike 
the  most  careless  mind.  If  every  State  were  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  any  treaties,  alliances,  or  confederacies,  with  any  foreign 
stat«,  it  would,  become  utterly  subversive  of  the  power  confided 
to  the  national  government  on  the  same  subject.     Engagements 

*  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  some  of  these  prohibitor}'  clauses  were 
not  inserted  ,  and  particularly  the  last  clause,  prohibiting  a  State  to  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Tlie  former 
part  was  inserted  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  three.  The  latter  was  inserted  in 
the  revised  draft  of  the  Constitution,  and  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  convention, 
whether  with  or  without  oj>position  does  not  appear.  Journal  of  Convention,  277, 
802,  359,  377,  379.  It  was  probably  suggested  by  the  clause  in  the  onlinance  of  1787 
(Art.  2^,  which  declared,  **  that  no  law  ought  to  be  made,  etc.  that  shall  interfere  with 
or  affect  private  contracts,  or  engagements,  bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  previously 
formed." 

«  Art.  6. 

in)  See  Pierce  v.  Carskadon,  16  Wall.  284 ;  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  4  Wall.  277; 
Ex  parte  Gariand,  M.  383  ;  ante,  pp.  218,  219. 
VOL.  II.  — 15 
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mijyfht  be  entered  into  by  different  States,  utterly  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  neighl>oring  or  distant  Stiitqs  :  and  thus  the  internal 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union  might  be  destroyed,  or  put  in 
jeopardy*  A  foundation  might  thus  be  laid  for  preferences  and 
retaliatory  sys tenia,  which  would  render  the  power  of  taxation, 
and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  by  the  national  govern nient, 
utterly  futile.  Besides,  the  intimate  dangers  to  the  Union  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  by  thus  nourishing  witliin  its  own  bosom 
a  perpetual  s<iurce  of  foreign  corrujit  inHuenee,  which,  in  times 
of  politieal  excitement  and  war,  might  be  wielded  to  thedesti-uc- 
tion  of  the  indei>endence  of  the  country.  This,  indeed,  was 
deemed,  by  the  authors  of  the  Federalist,  too  clear  to  require 
any  illustration.^  (a)  The  corresponding  clauses  in  the  confedera- 
tion were  still  more  strong,  direct,  and  exact,  in  their  language 
and  iniijort. 

§  1356.  The  prohibition  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
stands  upon  the  same  general  ground;  for  otherwise  it  would  he 
in  the  power  of  a  single  State  to  involve  tlie  whole  Union  in  war 
at  its  pleasure.  It  is  true,  that  the  granting  ot  letters  of  marciuo 
and  reprisal  is  not  always  a  preliminary  to  war,  or  uccesaarily 
designed  to  provoke  it.  But  in  its  essence  it  is  a  hostile  meas- 
ure for  unredressed  grievances,  real  or  supposed :  and  therefore 
is  most  generally  the  precursor  of  an  appeal  to  arms  by  general 
hostilities.  The  security,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  of  the 
whole  Union  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  depend  upon  the  ]ietu- 
1  ance  or  p r e c  i  p i  t  at  i  on  o f  a  s  i  u g  1  e  S ta  t e.  ^  Under  the  con  f e de rat  i  on 
there  was  a  like  prohibition  in  a  more  limited  form.  According 
to  that  instruraentj  no  State  could  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  unril  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.^  In  times  of  peace  the  power  was  exclusively 
confided  to  the  general  government.  The  Constitution  has 
wisely,  both  in  peace  and  war,  confided  the  whole  subject  to  the 
general  government.  Uniformity  is  thus  secured  in  all  opc*ra- 
tions  which  relate  to  foreign  powers;  and  an  immediate  respon- 
sibility to  the  nation  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  conduct  the 
nation  is  itself  respunsible,* 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  AL 

li  1  Tufk.  niiicV.  Comm.  App.  310,  311.  >  Article  6. 

*  Tlie  Federaliat,  No  44  ;  Rawle  od  Constitution,  ch,  10,  p,  13^, 

(a)  Ste  note  to  fi  1402,  pod. 
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§  1357.  The  next  prohibition  is  to  coin  money.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  is  confided  to  the  general  government.  Under  the  con- 
federation, a  concurrent  power  was  left  in  the  States,  with  a  re- 
striction, that  Congress  should  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  the  alloy  and  value  of  the  coin  struck  by  the  Sta^tes.^ 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  Constitution  has  made  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  existing  system.  Whilst  the  alloy 
and  value  depended  on  the  general  government,  a  right  of  coin- 
age in  the  several  States  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  mul- 
tiply expensive  mints,  and  diversify  the  forms  and  weights  of 
the  circulating  coins.  The  latter  inconvenience  would  defeat 
one  main  purpose  for  which  the  power  is  given  to  the  general 
government,  viz.,  uniformity  of  the  currency;  and  the  former 
might  be  as  well  accomplished  by  local  mints  established  by  the 
national  government,  if  it  should  ever  be  found  inconvenient  to 
send  bullion  or  old  coin  for  re-coinage  to  the  central  mint^  Such 
an  event  could  scarcely  occur,  since  the  common  course  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  United  States  is  so  rapid  and  so  free,  that 
bullion  can  with  a  very  slight  expense  be  transported  from  one 
extremity  of  the  Union  to  another.  A  single  mint  only  has  been 
established,  which  has  hitherto  been  found  quite  adequate  to  all 
our  wants.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  prohibition  had  a  higher 
motive,  the  danger  of  the  circulation  of  base  and  spurious  coin 
connived  at  for  local  purposes,  or  easily  accomplislied  by  the 
ingenuity  of  artificers,  where  the  coin?  are  very  various  in  value 
and  denomination,  and  issued  from  so  many  independent  and 
unaccountable  authorities.  This  subject  has,  however,  been  al- 
ready enlarged  on  in  another  place.  ^ 

§  1358.  The  prohibition  to  "emit  bills  of  credit"  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  more  forcibly  vindicated  than  by  quoting  the  glowing 
language  of  the  Federalist,  a  language  justified  by  that  of  almost 
every  contemporary  writer,  and  attested  in  its  truth  by  facts  from 
which  the  mind  involuntarily  turns  away  at  once  with  disgust  and 
indignation.  "This  prohibition,"  says  the  Federalist,  "must 
give  pleasure  to  every  citizen  in  proportion  to  his  love  of  justice, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  true  springs  of  public  prosperity.  Tlie 
loss  which  America  has  sustained  since  the  peace  from  the  pesti- 

1  Article  9.  ^  The  Federalist,  No.  44. 

»  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  311,  812 ;  Id.  261.    AnU,  §§  1116-1123. 
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lent  cffocts  of  paper-money  on  the  necessary  confidence  betrw^een 
man  and  man  ;  on  the  necessary  ennfldenee  in  the  pnldie  conncik; 
on  the  industry  and  morals  of  the  people;  and  on  the  character 
of  repnhlican  government,  constitntes  an  enormous  debt  against 
the  States  chargeable  with  this  unadvised  measure,  which  musi 
lung  remain  unsatisfied;  or  rather  an  iiccumulatian  of  guilt, 
which  can  be  expiated  not  otherwise  than  hy  a  voluntary  sacrilice 
on  the  altar  of  justice  of  the  power  which  has  i»een  the  instrument 
of  it.  In  addition  to  these  persuasive  eonsitk^ rations,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  same  reasons  which  show  the  necessity  of  deny- 
ing to  the  States  the  power  of  regulating  coin,  prove  with  equal 
force  that  they  ouglit  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  mibatitnte  a  paper 
meifium  instead  of  coin.  Had  every  State  a  right  to  regulate  the 
value  of  its  coin,  there  might  be  as  many  different  currencies  as 
States;  and  thus  tlie  intercourse  among  tbem  would  be  im|>e<led. 
Retrospective  alterations  in  its  value  nii^ht  bo  made;  and  thus 
the  citizens  of  other  Stiites  be  injured,  and  animosities  he  kindled 
among  the  States  themselves.  The  subjecfs  of  forciyrn  jmwcrs 
might  sutTer  from  the  same  cause;  and  hence  the  Union  ha  dis- 
credited and  cml^roiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  single  meniher. 
No  one  of  these  mischiefs  is  leas  incident  to  a  power  in  the  States 
to  emit  paper-money,  than  to  coin  gohl  or  silver/* ' 

§  l-]59.  The  evils  attendant  upon  the  issue  of  paper-money  hy 
the  States  after  .the  peace  of  1783,  here  spoken  of,  are  equall}' 
applicable,  and  perhaps  aj)|dy  with  even  increased  force  to  the 
pa[>er  issues  of  the  States  and  the  Union  during  the  revulutionary 
war.  Public,  as  well  as  private  ci'cdit,  was  utterly  prostrated.* 
The  fortunes  of  many  individuals  were  destroyed;  and  those  of 
all  j>erstms  were  greatly  im]}aircd  by  the  rapid  and  un}»aralleled 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  during  this  period.  In  truth, 
the  history  of  the  paper  currency,  which  during  the  revolution 
was  issued  by  Congress  ah^ne,  is  full  of  melancholy  instruction. 
It  is  at  once  humiliating  to  our  pride,  and  disreputable  to  our 
national  justice.  Congress  at  an  early  period  (November,  1775) 
directed  an  emission  of  l)i!la  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  mil- 


1  The  FtHlei^nlist,  No,  44  ;  2  Elliot's  DebatPS,  83.  See  in  Mr.  W*»li,ster's  Speclu^** 
on  tlie  Bank  *if  tlif  UmiM  Stntes,  in  S^natP,  25th  aiir!  28th  of  May,  1832.  some  cogent 
remnrksi  on  the  same  subject,  Si?e  also  Mr.  Matli»on*s  Letter  to  Mn  C.  J,  Ingersoll, 
2d  of  F<>bnjary»  1811. 

■  See  Sturgis  v.  Crowninabkld,  4  Wlieat,  R»  204,  205. 
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lions  of  dollars;  and  declared  on  the  face  of  them,  that  "this  bill 

entitles  the  bearer  to  receive Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the 

value  thereof  in  jrold  or  silver,  according  to  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, passed  at  Philadelphia,  November  29th,  1775."  And  they 
apportioned  a  tux  of  throe  millions  on  the  States,  in  order  to  pay 
these  bills,  to  be  raised  by  the  States  according  to  their  quotas 
at  future  designated  periods.  The  bills  were  directed  to  be  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  the  taxes;  and  the  thirteen  colonies  were 
pledged  for  their  redemption.*  Other  emissions  were  subse- 
quently made.  The  depreciation  was  a  natural,  and  indeed  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  fund  to  re- 
deem them.  Congress  endeavored  to  give  them  additional  credit 
by  declaring,  that  they  ought  to  be  a  tender  in  payment  of  all 
private  and  public  debts;  and  that  a  refusal  to  receive  the  tender 
ought  to  be  an  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  and  recommending 
the  States  to  pass  such  tender  laws.  They  went  even  further, 
and  thought  proper  to  declare,  that  whoever  should  refuse  to  re- 
ceive this  paper  in  exchange  for  any  property,  ub  gold  and  silver^ 
should  be  deemed  "  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  these  United  States. "  ^ 
This  course  of  violence  and  terror,  so  far  from  aiding  the  circu- 
lation of  the  paper,  led  on  to  still  further  depreciation.  New 
issues  continued  to  be  made,  until,  in  September,  1779,  the  whole 
emissi(m  exceeded  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  At 
this  time  Congress  thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  issues 
on  no  account  should  exceed  two  hundred  millions;  and  still 
held  out  to  the  jmblic  the  delusive  hope  of  an  ultimate  redemption 
of  the  whole  at  par.  They  indignantly  repelled  the  idea,  in  a 
circular  address,  that  there  could  be  any  violation  of  the  public 
faith,  pledged  for  their  redemption;  or  that  there  did  not  exist 
ample  funds  to  redeem  them.  They  indulged  in  still  more  extra- 
ordinary delusions,  and  ventured  to  recommend  paper-money,  as 
of  peculiar  value.  "Let  it  be  remembered,"  said  they,  "that 
paper- money  is  the  only  kind  of  money  which  cannot  make  to 
itself  wings  and  fly  away.  "  ^ 

§  1360.    The  States  still  continued  to  fail  in  complying  with 

1  1  Journal  of  ('ongress,  1775.  pp.  186,  280,  304. 

*  2  Journal  of  Congress,  11th  January,  1776,  p.  21 ;  14th  January,  1777  ;  8  Journal 
of  ConRTPsa,  pp.  19,  20  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  ch.  16,  pp.  15.5,  156. 

«  See  4  Journal  of  Con^'ress,  9th  Deo.  1778,  p.  742,  and  5  Journal  of  Congress,  ISth 
Sfpt.  1779,  pp.  341  to  353 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  ch.  16,  pp.  156,  157. 
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the  reqiiisitiona  f>f  Cong^ress  to  pay  taxes;  and  Congress,  not- 
withstanding  their  solemn  dc'L'luration  to  the  cnntniry,  increased 
the  issne  of  paper-money,  until  it  anionnted  to  the  enorniuus  snm 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  millions.*  The  idea  was  then  aban- 
doned of  any  redemption  at  par.  In  March,  1780,  the  States 
were  required  to1>ring  in  the  bills  at  fort  i/ for  one  ;  and  new  hills 
were  then  to  l*e  issued  in  lieu  of  them,  bearing  an  interest  of  five 
j>er  cent^  redeemable  in  six  years,  to  be  issued  on  the  credit  of 
the  individual  States,  and  guaranteed  by  tlie  United  States.^ 
This  new  scheme  of  hnauce  was  equally  unavailing.  Few  of  the 
old  bills  were  brought  in,  and,  of  course,  few  of  the  new  were 
issued.  At  last  the  continental  bills  became  of  so  little  value, 
that  they  ceased  to  circulate ;  and,  in  the  eourae  of  the  year  1780, 
they  quietly  died  in  the  hands  of  their  possessors.®  Thus  were 
redeemed  the  solemn  phnlges  of  the  nutiuiial  government !  *  Tims 
was  a  paper  currency,  which  was  declared  to  he  equal  to  guki  and 
silver,  suffered  to  perish  in  the  hands  of  j:K?rson8  com])elled  to 
take  it;  and  the  very  enormity  of  the  wrong  made  the  ground  of 
an  abandonment  of  every  attempt  to  redress  it! 

§  1301,  Without  doubt,  the  melancholy  shades  of  this  picture 
w^ere  deepened  by  the  urgent  distresses  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  States  to  perform  their  proper  duty* 

1  hi  the  American  Almanac,  fur  1830,  p.  ISiJ,  the  nggrt'gtite  amoutit  ia  givfii  at 
f867,0<]0,0O€  of  the  old  eoiisiiou,  and  $2,000;ODD  of  the  new  emission  i  n|Jou  whidi^  the 
*Titi?r  RiMs,  "them  was  an  average  ilcjiTCLintion  of  twolhirds  of  iU  ongiuull  vuluts,** 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  an  interesting  ticcoimt  of  the  histoiy  t»f  poper-moo^y  during 
the  revolution,  in  an  artirle  written  for  tbc  Encyclopedic  Mcthoditpie,  1  JetJerson'8 
Corresp.  3m,  101,  411,  412. 

3  6  Jonmnl  of  Convention,  18th  March,  1780,  pp.  45  to  48. 

•  2  Pitkin  8  Hist,  eh.  16,  pp.  156,  157  ,  1  Jelfenion'a  Corre*ip.  401,  402,  411,  412. 

*  The  twelfth  article  of  the  eonfedemtioii  rlcclares,  **  that  all  hilU  of  credit  <;nutted, 
etc,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  eti'.  ahnU  he  det-med  and  eonaidered  aa  ft 
charge  against  the  UTiiied  Stut^,  for  payment  and  Rjiti-^fdetioTk  whereof  tbe  said  United 
States  atid  the  ptiblk  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pkdgeil."  When  was  this  pledge 
redeenieil  ?  Thi^  act  of  Congress  of  170D,  ch,  61,  for  the  lii|uidatnm  of  the  pnblii;  debt, 
directs  bills  of  crwJit  to  be  estimated  at  the  rate  of  our  hnndred  dollara  for  one  dollar 
in  specie.  In  Mr.  Sefretfiry  Hsnoilton's  Rejinrt  on  th^  Ftiblie  Debt  and  Credit,  in 
January,  1790,  the  nnli(|indLited  part  of  the  public  debt,  consisting  chiefly  of  couti- 
nental  lulls  of  credit,  was  estimated  at  two  mitlioiiH  of  dolkrs.  What  was  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  bills  of  credit,  which  this  sum  ot  two  millions  was  designed  to  cover  at 
ita  sfiocie  value,  does  not  ap|>ear  in  the  report.  But  in  the  debates  in  Coiign*sa,  upon 
the  bill  foundf^d  on  it,  it  was  ikiscrled,  that  it  was  calcnhited  that  there  were  seventy- 
eight  or  eighty  millions  of  paper-money  then  outstanding,  valued  at  a  deprecifttion  of 
forty  for  one.     3  Lloyd  a  Deb.  2S2,  283,  2SS. 
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And  some  apology,  if  not  some  justification  of  the  proceedings, 
may  be  found  in  the  eventful  transactions  and  sufferings  of  those 
times.  But  the  history  of  paper-money,  without  any  adequate 
funds  pledged  to  redeem  it,  and  resting  merely  upon  the  pledge 
of  the  public  faith,  has  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  the 
same.  It  has  constantly  become  more  and  more  depreciated; 
and  in  some  instances  has  ceased,  from  this  cause,  to  have  any 
circulation  whatsoever,  whether  issued  by  the  irresistible  edict 
of  a  despot,  or  by  the  more  alluring  order  of  a  republican  Con- 
gress. There  is  an  abundance  of  illustrative  facts  scattered  over 
the  history  of  those  of  the  American  colonies  which  ventured 
upon  this  pernicious  scheme  of  raising  money  to  supply  the  pub- 
lic wants  during  their  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  and  in  the 
several  States,  from  the  declaration  of  independence  down  to  the 
present  times.  Even  the  United  States,  with  almost  inexhausti- 
ble resources,  and  with  a  population  of  9,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
exhibited  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  treasury  notes,  issued  and  payable  in  a  year,  remain- 
ing unredeemed,  and  sunk  by  depreciation  to  about  half  of  their 
nominal  value ! 

§  1362.  It  has  been  stated,  by  a  very  intelligent  historian, 
thatthe  firet  case  of  any  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  in  any  of  the 
American  colonics,  as  a  substitute  for  money,  was  by  Massachu- 
setts, to  pay  the  soldiers  who  returned  unexpectedly  from  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Canada,  in  1690.  The  debt 
thus  due  to  the  soldiers  was  paid  by  paper  notes^  from  two  shil- 
lings to  ten  pounds  denomination,  which  notes  were  to  be  received 
for  ])ayment  of  the  tax  which  was  to  be  levied,  and  all  other  pay- 
ments into  the  treasury.^  It  is  added,  that  they  had  better  credit 
than  King  James's  leather  money  in  Ireland  about  the  same  time. 
But  the  notes  could  not  command  money,  nor  any  commodities 
at  money  price. ^  Being  of  small  amount^  they  were  soon  absorbed 
in  the  discharge  of  taxes.  At  subsequent  periods  the  government 
resorted  to  similar  expedients.  In  1714,  there  being  a  cry  of  a 
scarcity  of  money,  the  government  caused  £50,000  to  be  issued 
in  bills  01  credit;  and  in  1716,  £100,000  to  be  lent  to  the  inhab- 
itants for  a  limited  period,  upon  lands  mortgaged  by  them  as  se- 
curity, and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pass  as  money.^    These  bills 

»  1  Ilntch.  Hist.  ch.  3,  p.  402.  ^  jbid. 

s  1  Hiit(rli.  Hist.  ch.  3,  p.  403,  note  ;  2  Hutch.  Hist  208,  245,  and  note ;  Id.  380, 
881,  403,  404. 
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were  receivable  into  the  treasmy  in  discharge  of  taxes,  and  also 
of  the  mortjruge  \1lAAh  su  euiitrufted.  Other  bills  were  afterwards 
issued;  and  indeed  we  are  informed,  that,  for  about  forty  years, 
the  currency  of  the  province  was  in  much  the  same  state  aa  if 
£100,000  sterling  had  been  stamijcd  on  pieces  of  leather  or  paper, 
of  various  denominations,  and  declared  to  be  the  money  of  the 
government,  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  ie  discharge  of 
private  debts. ^  The  consequence  was  a  very  great  depreciation; 
so  that  an  ounce  of  silver,  which,  in  1702,  was  worth  six  sliil- 
liugs  and  eight  pence,  was,  in  1749,  equal  to  fifty  shillings  of  this 
paper  currency.^  It  seems  that  all  the  other  colonies,  except 
Nova  Scotia,  at  diflerent  times  and  for  various  purposes  author- 
ized the  issue  of  paper-money.^  There  was  a  uniform  tendency 
to  depreciation  wherever  it  was  persisted  in.'*  (a) 

§  1363.  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that,  as  the  States  are  ex- 
pressly pruhibited  from  coining  money,  the  proliibitiou  would  be 
wholly  ineffectual  if  they  might  create  a  pajier  currency  and  cir- 
culate it  as  money.  But,  as  it  might  become  necessary  for  the 
States  to  borrow  money,  the  prohibition  could  not  be  intended 
to  prevent  such  an  exercise  of  power,  on  giving  to  the  lender  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  borrowed,  and  a  promise  to  repay  it 

§  1364.    What,  then,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  bills 

1  1  Hutrh.  Hist.  ch.  3,  pp   402,  403,  (iiid  note,  iil. 

=  Ibid,  HutchiiiKon  says,  tlijit,  in  1747,  lUe  ciim^ncy  had  sunk  to  sixty  sbiUings 
for  an  ounce  of  sih-er     2  Hutch.  Hist.  438. 

"  1  Htitih.  llku  ih.  3,  pp,  402,  403,  and  note,  id, 
^  4  Petpre^s  Sup.  Ct  11.  435. 


{a)  See  Brisroe  v,  ronimonwenlth 
Bank,  8  Peters,  118,  Mr.  William  R 
Gmy,  of  New  Yorkt  in  r  ])amphlet  pub- 
lishetl  on  the  constitutioimlity  of  a  Bank 
of  tbv  United  States  (New  York,  1841}, 
has  8bown  that  the  phmse  "bills  of 
cretlit  **  wa«  fftmilinrly  used,  as  equivn- 
\en\  to  biuk-tiotes^  aa  early  as  1683  in 
Englnnd.  An  exani]dB  of  a  transit  t ion 
in  such  pii|>er  hetween  the  Province  ot 
MasMichusQtts  Bii7  and  a  citizen  of  the 
Province,  Jiishua  Bigelow,  may  be  a<ldiMl 
On  Fi'bmar)'^  U,  1714,  Joshua  Eigrltvw 
and  wnfe  martgii^  hnuh  in  Weston,  ^Iaj<* 
sacbusettsi,  to  Commissioners  of  the  Prov- 
ince,  in  trust  for  the  Province,  tn  seen  re 

an  of  £50,  '*iii  good  and  hiwful  Bills 


of  Pnblic  Prpdit  of  the  Prorince,"  the 
loan  to  he  fwiid  in  five  years,  with  anniml 
interest  at  5  pur  cent  The  tmnsaction 
shows  how  pijH^r-nioney  was  at  that  time 
put  into  circulatimi.  Middlesex  Keg.  of 
Dcedsj  book  17,  p.  200.  Earlier  istill,  on 
July  18,  171 2j  the  consideration  of  a  deed 
by  Isjiac  Jone*  to  the  same  JoKhua  Bige- 
low  h  ret  ited  to  be  £85  **  cunxnt  money 
of  New  England  or  Bills  of  Credit."  Aa 
the  author  stutes,  the  issue  of  ituch  cur- 
rency was  aTjthori^t'd  in  ^tassachusetts  aa 
early  aa  lfI30  ;  and  it  begun  only  two  or 
three  years  later.  See  note  to  §  1367. 
Ami  fui-tber  see  Wceden*»  Economic  and 
Social  Hist,  of  New  England,  voK  % 
pp.  471-476  (ch,  13). 
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of  credit"  in  the  Constitution  ?  (a)  In  its  enlarged,  and  perhaps 
in  its  literal  sense,  it  may  comprehend  any  instrument  by  which 
a  State  engages  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day  (and,  of  course,  for 
which  it  obtains  a  present  credit) ;  and  thus  it  would  include  a 
certificate  given  for  money  borrowed.  But  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  the  mischief  to  be  prevented,  which  we 
know  from  the  history  of  our  country,  equally  limit  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  terms.  The  word  "  emit "  is  never  employed  in  de- 
scribing those  contracts  by  which  a  State  binds  itself  to  pay  money 
at  a  future  day,  for  services  actually  received,  or  for  money  bor- 
rowed for  present  use.  Nor  are  instruments,  executed  for  such 
purposes,  in  common  language  denominated  "  bills  of  credit. "  To 
emit  bills  of  credit  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  issuing  paper 
intended  to  circulate  through  the  community,  for  its  ordinary 
purposes,  as  money,  which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  day. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  generally  understood.^  The  phrase,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
well  known,  and  generally  used  to  indicate  the  paper  currency 
issued  by  the  States  during  their  colonial  dependence.  During 
the  war  of  our  revolution,  the  paper  currency  issued  by  Congress 
was  constantly  denominated,  in  the  acts  of  that  body,  bills  of 
credit;  and  the  like  appellation  was  applied  to  similar  currency 
issued  by  the  States.  The  phrase  had  thus  acquired  a  determin- 
ate and  aj){)ropriatc  meaning.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  bills  of  credit  were  universally  understood  to  sig- 
nify a  paper  medium  intended  to  circulate  between  individuals, 
and  between  government  and  individuals,  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  society.  Such  a  medium  has  always  been  liable  to  con- 
siderable fluctuation.  Its  value  is  continually  changing;  and 
these  changes^  often  great  and  sudden,  expose  individuals  to  im- 
mense losses,  are  the  sources  of  ruinous  speculations,  and  destroy 
all  proper  confidence  between  man  and  man.^  In  no  country, 
more  than  our  own,  had  these  truths  been  felt  in  all  their  force. 
In  none  had  more  intense  suffering  or  more  wide-spreading  ruin 
accompanied  the  system.  It  was,  therefore,  the  object  of  the 
prohibition  to  cut  up  the  whole  mischief  by  the  roots,  because  it 
had  been  deeply  felt  throughout  all  the  States,  and  had  deeply 

>  Craig  V  State  of  Missouri,  4  Peters's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  410,  432. 
»  Id.  432,  441,  442. 

(a)  See  Poindexter  v  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  270  ;  1  Hare  Am.  Const.  Law,  267  ct  seq. 
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affected  the  prosperity  of  all  The  object  of  the  prohibition  was 
out  to  prohibit  the  thing  wheti  it  bore  a  partieular  name;  but  to 
prohibit  the  thing,  whatever  form  or  name  it  might  assume*  If 
the  words  are  not  merely  empty  sounds,  the  prohibition  must 
comprehend  the  emission  of  any  paper  mediimi,  by  a  State  gov- 
ernment, for  the  ijurposcs  of  common  circuhition.^  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  sujiposc  that  the  Constitution  meant  solemnly  to 
prohibit  an  issue  under  one  denomination,  leaving  tlie  power 
complete  to  issue  tlie  same  thing  under  anothen  It  can  never 
be  seriously  contended,  that  the  Constitution  means  to  prohil)it 
names,  and  not  things;  to  deal  with  shadows,  and  to  leave  sub- 
stances. What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  coustroction  ? 
That  a  very  important  act,  big  with  great  and  ruinous  mischief^ 
and,  on  that  account,  forbidden  by  words  the  most  apjiropriate 
for  its  description,  might  yet  be  performed  by  the  substitution  of 
a  name.  That  the  Constitution,  even  in  one  of  its  vital  provi- 
sions, might  be  o]jenly  evaded,  Ify  giving  a  new  name  to  an  old 
thing*  Call  the  thing  a  bill  of  credit,  and  it  is  prohibited.  Call 
the  same  thing  a  certificate,  and  it  is  constitutional.''* 

§  1305.  But  it  has  been  contended  recently,  that  a  bill  of 
credit,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  must  be  such  a  one  as  is, 
by  the  law  n{  the  State,  made  a  legal  tender.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  fiirnisbes  no  eouutenance  to  tins  distinction.  The  pro- 
hibition is  general;  it  extends  to  all  bills  of  credit,  not  to  lolls 
of  a  partieular  description.  And  surely  no  one  in  such  a  case  is 
at  liberty  to  interpose  a  restriction  which  the  words  neither  re- 
quire nor  justify.  Such  a  construction  is  the  less  admissible, 
because  there  is  in  the  same  clause  an  express  and  substantive 
prohiidtion  of  the  enactment  of  tender  laws.  If,  therefore,  the 
construction  were  admissible,  the  Constitution  would  be  chargea- 
ble with  the  folly  of  providing  against  the  emission  of  bills  of 
credit,  which  could  not,  in  consequence  of  another  proljilution, 
have  any  legal  existence.     The  Constitution  considers  the  emis- 

1  Cmig  r,  Stritf  <if  Missouri,  i  Tetersa  Snp.  Cl  R.  432,  441,  442, 
«  Id.  432,  433,  441,  442,  443,  An  act  of  Parlifimeiit  wiis  {tti^ed  (24  Geo.  IL,  cli.  53), 
TeguliUiiig  (iiid  rfstmining  the  issues  of  pa|K?r-raoTicy  nnd  billet  of  credit  in  the  New 
England  cobniea,  in  which  the  language  nsed  denionstratta  thai  *'  bills  of  crtidit  "  wria 
R  |»hmse  constantly  n^wd  iiid  nndi^rstood  as  eqnivalciit  to  paper-money.  The  prohibi- 
tory daunes  forbid  the  isane  of  "any  i>flf»er  Inlls^  or  biih  of  credit  of  nny  kind  or  de^ 
nomirmtion  whatfwrvcr/*  &€.,  and  ronstantly  sjm^iiIc  of  *'  pnppr  bills,  or  bills  of  credit,** 
aj|t;i|iiivalt;Qts,    Sec  Duering  v.  Parker,  4  Dalb  {Sii\}\  1760)  p.  iLxiiL 
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sion  of  bills  of  credit  and  the  enactment  of  tender  laws  as 
distinct  operations,  independent  of  each  other,  which  may  be 
frequently  performed.  Both  are  forbidden.  To  sustain  the  one, 
because  it  is  not  also  the  other;  to  say  that  bills  of  credit  may 
be  emitted,  if  they  are  not  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
is,  in  effect,  to  expunge  that  distinct,  independent  prohibition, 
and  to  read  the  clause  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  omitted.^  (a)  No 
principle  of  interpretation  can  justify  such  a  course. 

§  1366.  The  history  of  paper-money  in  the  American  colonies 
and  States  is  often  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that 
one  of  its  great  mischiefs  was  its  being  made  a  legal  tender  in 
the  discharge  of  debts ;  and  hence  the  conclusion  is  attempted  to 
be  adduced  that  the  words  of  the  Constitution  may  be  restrained 
to  this  particular  intent.  But,  if  it  were  true  that  the  evils  of 
paper-money  resulted  solely  from  its  being  made  a  tender,  it 
would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  on  this  account  to  narrow  down  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  upon  a  mere  conjecture  of  intent  not 
derivable  from  those  words.  A  particular  evil  may  have  induced 
a  legislature  to  enact  a  law ;  but  no  one  would  imagine,  that  its 
language,  if  general,  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  single  case. 
The  leading  iciotive  for  a  constitutional  provision  may  have  been 
a  particular  mischief;  but  it  may  yet  have  been  intended  to  cut 

*  Craig  ».  State  of  Missouri,  4  Peters's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  433,  434. 

(a)  To  constitute  a  bill  of  credit  within  v.  Trapnall,  10  How.  205  ,  Bailey  v,  Mil- 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  paper  ner,  35  G a.  330  ;  City  National  Bank  v. 
must  be  issued  by  a  State,  involve  the  Mahan,  21  La.  An.  751.  Further,  see 
faith  of  the  State,  and  be  designed  to  1  Hare,  Am.  Const.  Law,  267  et  seq, : 
circulate  as  money  on  the  credit  of  the  "The  constitutional  prohibition  was  thus 
State  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  business.  evaded,  and  Congress  deprived  of  the 
Briscoe  »•  Bank  of  Kentucky,  11  Pet  257  control  over  the  currency  which  the  fram 
Bills  issued  by  a  banking  cor|>oration  ers  of  the  Constitution  had  intended  to 
which  has  a  capital  paid  in,  and  may  bo.  confer.  Hamilton's  sagacious  mind  an- 
sued  upon  its  debts,  are  not  to  be  deemed  ticipated  and  sought  to  guard  against  the 
bills  of  credit,  even  though  the  State  owns  danger  by  creating  a  national  bank."  Mr. 
the  entire  stock,  the  legislature  elect  the  Justice  Story,  dissenting  in  Briscoe  t;. 
directors,  the  faith  of  the  State  is  pledged  Bank  of  Kentucky,  supra,  argued,  as  in 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills,  and  they  the  text,  that  whether  paper-money  was 
are  made  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  issued  by  a  State,  or  by  a  corporation 
In  a  bill  of  credit  the  promise  to  jwiy  is  created  by  it  for  that  end,  the  thing  in 
that  of  the  State.  Darrington  v.  State  substance  was  the  same.  But  inveterate 
Bank,  13  How.  12  ;  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  practice  prevailed  in  the  face  of  the  Ian- 
Kentucky,  1 1  Pet.  257  ;  Curran  v.  Ar-  guage  of  the  Constitution, 
kansas,  15  IIow.  317.    And  see  Woodruff 
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down  all  others  of  a  like  nature,  leading  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  saiue  general  injury  to  the  country.  That  the  muUiiij^  uf  bills 
of  credit  a  tender  was  tiie  most  pernicious  uf  tiicireharaeteristies, 
will  not  authorize  us  to  convert  a  general  prohibition  into  a  par- 
ticular one.  ^ 

§  i;307*  Jiut  the  argument  itself  is  not  burae  out  by  the  facts. 
The  history  of  our  country  does  not  prove  that  it  was  an  essential 
quality  of  bills  of  credit  that  they  should  be  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts;  or  that  this  was  the  only  mischief  resulting  from 
them,  (a)     Bills  of  credit  were  often  issued  by  the  colonies,  and 

1  Craig  V.  State  of  Missouri,  4  Peters's  Suji,  Ct.  R  433,  434. 

act ;  and  tlie  then  duties  of  impost  and 
excise  were  liiitfcletl  to  be  Applied  to  the 
diaobarge  of  those  bills,  as  also  a  tax  of 
t^n  tbousand  jjomjiia  oti  jhjIIh  atjcl  estates, 
rt^al  and  iw^rhonal,  to  bu  Imiid  aod  col- 
lected, and  jMiid  into  the  treaisury  in  1705, 
A  subatquent  act,  jwissfid  iu  17r2»  riiiule 
tliein  a  t*'iiik'^r  Vh  iwiyuieut  of  priv'^ate 
debts.  In  1716,  act  of  3  Gt^o.  L  ch  6, 
a  further  endssion  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thou^ind  [winnds,  in  'bills  of  credit,' 
was  expryjisly  aiitliurixt'd  tn  \m  made  in 
the  like  form  ;  to  be  distributtHl  among 
tht;  ditTerent  cooiitiea  of  the  ]irovinct%  in 
a  certain  piotiortiiin  stated  in  the  act  ; 
and  to  he  put  into  the  hands  of  five  trus- 
toes  in  each  county,  t«  be  appointed  by 
the  legislature,  to  ho  let  out  by  the  trus- 
tees on  reaaonable  accnrity  in  the  county, 
in  certain  apeciBed  sums,  for  tlm  siMU^e  of 
ten  ye^ra,  at  five  per  tent  jwr  annutii. 
The  mortgages  were  to  be  made  to  the 
trustees,  and  to  l)e  snetl  for  by  them  ;  and 
the  profits  well?  to  bo  appliefl  to  the  gon- 
erjil  support  of  the  government,  Theso 
bills  were  not  nuule  a  tender.  Now,  this 
act  is  niodt  imi^Mtant  to  show  thnt  the 
fact,  that  thp  bills  «f  credit  wero  to  Iw  let 
ont  uri  niortf^agt*,  was  not  duenicd  in  tho 
slightest  degree  niateriftl  to  the  ei»seuce  of 
such  bills.  An  act  for  the  emission  of 
bills  of  cri'dit,  not  materially  diffei'vnt  in 
the  substance  of  its  provisions,  bad  been 
passtnl  in  1714,  1  Geo,  L  ch.  2.  Another 
act,  for  the  i^mission  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  bilk  of  credit,  was  pass<Kl  in 


{a}  In  a  dissenting  opinion  delivei-ed 
by  Mr,  Justice  Story,  in  the  cabe  of  Bris- 
coe  v.  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  be 
give^  the  following  historic  renew  of 
bills  of  credit,  exist in<j;  in  the  colonies 
and  provinces  in  America  anterior  to  the 
rev^olution  :  — 

"  The  history  of  our  country  proves 
that  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  bills  of 
credit,  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  definition, 
that  they  should  he  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts.  Many  in^it^nres,  in  proof  of 
this,  were  given  in  tlie  opinion  so  often 
alluded  to.  Not  a  single  historian  njxjn 
this  subject  alludes  to  any  such  ingre- 
dient, as  essential  or  indi.'ii»'nsable. 

**  It  has  been  said,  and  it  has  never 
been  denied,  tliat  the  very  first  Issue  of 
bills  of  ciiedit  by  any  of  the  colonies  wa« 
by  the  province  of  Miissacbusetts,  in  1690. 
The  form  of  these  bills  was  :  *  This  in- 
dented! bill  of  ten  shillings,  due  from  the 
MaAsatdiusetts  colony  to  the  possessor, 
shall  be  in  value  equal  to  money,  aud 
shall  1)6  accordingly  accepted  hy  the 
treasurer,  and  receivers  subonlinate  to 
him,  in  all  piihlie  payments,  and  for  ttny 
stoi'k  at  any  lime  iu  the  treasury.'  Then 
followed  the  date  ami  the  signatures  of 
the  committee  authorizetl  to  emit  tbern* 
They  were  not  made  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts,  except  of  those  due  to  the  State- 
In  1702,  3  Anne»  ch.  1,  another  emission 
of  bilh  of  crwlit,  for  fifteen  thousimd 
pounds,  was  aulliorixed  in  the  same  form  ; 
but  they  were  not  made  a  t^imier  by  the 
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by  several  States  afterwards,  which  were  not  made  a  legal  tender; 
but  were  made  current,  and  simply  receivable  in  discharge  of 


1720,  7  Geo.  I.  ch.  9,  containing  pro- 
visions nearly  similar ;  except  that  the 
trustees  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
towns,  and  the  profits  were  to  be  received 
by  the  towns,  and  a  tax  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  on  polls  and  estates  was  authorized 
to  be  raised  to  redeem  the  same.  In  1720, 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  issued  bilb  of 
credit,  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bills  ;  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  excepting 
special  ones  ;  and  similar  bills  were  issued 
in  1710  and  1711.  In  1715,  another  issue 
was  authorized  to  be  let  out  by  trustees 
and  committees  of  towns  on  mortgage,  for 
ten  years.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  act 
declaring  them  a  tender.  The  same  year 
another  emission  was  authorized. 

**In  1709,  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
authorized  an  emission  of  bills  of  credit, 
in  a  similar  form  ;  appropriating  a  tax  for 
their  redemption.  There  was  no  clause 
making  them  a  tender.  Numerous  other 
acts,  of  the  like  nature,  were  passed  be- 
tween that  period  and  1731  ;  some  of 
which  made  them  a  tender,  and  others 
not. 

"In  1709,  the  colony  of  New  York 
issued  bills  of  credit,  in  a  form  substan- 
tially the  same ;  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  the  jiayment  of  debts,  and  these 
bills  were  to  bear  interest.  Many  other 
emissions  of  bills  of  credit  were  from  time 
to  time  authorized  to  be  made  in  similar 
forms  ;  they  were  generally  made  a  tender, 
and,  generally,  funds  were  provided  for 
their  due  redemption. 

"In  1722,  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania issued  bills  of  credit,  in  a  form  not 
substantially  different  from  those  of  the 
New  England  States  ;  which  were  deliv- 
ered to  trustees,  to  be  loaned  on  mort- 
gages, on  land  or  ground  rents  ;  and  they 
were  made  a  tender  in  |>ayment  of  all 
debts.  Other  emissions,  for  like  pur- 
poses, were  authorized  by  subsequent 
laws.     In  the  year  1739,  an  emission  of 


bills  of  credit  was  authorized  by  the  State 
of  Delaware,  for  similar  purposes,  and  in 
a  similar  fonn,  to  be  loaned  on  mortgages. 
They  were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  and  a  sinking  fund  wns  provided. 

"  In  1733,  Maryland  authorized  an 
emission  of  bills  of  credit,  to  the  amount 
of  ninety  thousand  pounds,  to  be  issued 
by  and  under  the  management  of  three 
commissioners,  or  trustees,  who  were  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  *  The  Commis- 
sionera  or  Trustees,  for  emitting  Bills  of 
Credit ;  *  and  by  that  name  might  sue  and 
be  sued,  and  sell  all  real  and  personal 
estate  granted  them  in  mortgage,  &c. 
These  bills  of  credit,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, were  to  be  lent  out  on  interest,  by 
the  commissioners,  or  trustees,  at  four  per 
cent,  upon  mortgage  or  personal  security; 
and  a  sinking  fund  was  provided  for  their 
redemption,  &c.,  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.  Another 
emission  was  authorized  in  1769  ;  and  two 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  emit  the 
bills,  to  be  called  'Commissioners  for 
emitting  Bills  of  Credit ;  *  and  by  that 
name  to  have  succession,  and  to  sue  and 
be  sued.  These  bills,  also,  were  to  be  let 
out  by  the  commissioners  on  security,  and 
a  fund  was  provided  for  their  redemption. 
These  bills  were  not  made  a  tender. 

"  In  Virginia,  bills  of  credit  were  issued 
as  early  as  1755,  under  the  name  of 
treasury  notes,  which  bore  interest,  and 
were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
Emissions  were  subsequently  made  at 
other  periods,  and  especially  in  1769, 
1771,  and  1773.  These  three  last  were 
not  made  a  tender.  In  1778,  another 
emission  of  them  was  authorized,  which 
were  made  a  tender ;  and  a  fund  was 
pledged  for  their  redemption.  Many 
other  issues  were  subsequently  made, 
which  were  a  tender.  What  demonstrates 
that  these  treasury  notes  were  deemed 
bills  of  credit,  is  the  fact,  that  by  an  act 
passed  in  1777,  ch.  84,  it  was  made  penal 
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taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  public,  (a)    None  of  the  bills  of 
credit  issued  by  Congress  during  the  whole  period  of  the  revo- 


for  any  person  to  *  issue  or  olfer  in  pay- 
ment any  bill  of  credit*  or  note,  for  any 
sum  of  inuiiey  payable  to  the  bearer ;  * 
and  tbat  the  act  of  1779,  ch.  24,  niakca  it 
a  felony  for  nny  ^jerson  to  steal  any  bill 
of  credit  ^  trensmy  note,  or  *  loan-olfice 
certificate  of  tbe  United  Statea,  or  any  of 
them  ;  *  and  that  tbtj  act  of  1780t  ch,  ISJ, 
after  reciting  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  requires  the  emission  of  paper-money, 
kCf  anthorizea  the  emission  of  new  treas- 
ury note^  ind  proceeds  to  pnnbli  with 
dcrtth  any  person  who  aball  forge  'any 
bill  of  credit,  or  trPAsury  noti?,  to  be 
iaaued  by  virttie  of  this  act*  In  1748, 
North  Carolina  authorized  tke  emishion 
of  bills  of  credit,  which  were  made  a 
tender,  and  a  fund  was  provide^l  for 
their  redeniiitinn  ;  and  many  8ub*K'r|upnt 
emissions  were  authorized,  with  Bimilar 
provinions. 

*Mn  1703,  South  Carolina  first  issued 
bills  of  credit.  They  were  to  bear  an 
interest  of  tweh'f  jier  cent.  Funds  were 
provided  for  their  redemption.  They  do 
not  seem  origimilly  to  biive  been  roaile  a 
tetjder*  Many  other  acts,  for  the  eniifi- 
fiion  of  bills  of  credit,  were  from  time  to 
time  paJised  by  the  colony ;  mnw^  if  not 
all,  of  which  were  made  a  tender.  One 
of  these  acta,  pas^d  in  1712,  was  of  a 
peculiar  nature ;  but,  aa  I  have  not  been 


(a)  The  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Mas* 
aachusetts  in  1690  (the  first  ever  issued 
in  any  colony)  were  in  the  following  form  : 
"No.  — ,  10a.  This  iiidt'oted  bill  often 
shillings,  due  from  the  ilassachnsetts 
colony  to  the  possessor,  shall  be  in  value 
equftl  to  money,  and  shall  be  accordingly 
accepted  by  the  treasurer,  and  rew^ivers 
subordinate  to  him,  in  all  public  pny- 
n rents,  and  for  any  stock  at  any  time 
in  the  treasury.  Boston,  in  New  Eng- 
land, Dec,  the  lOth,  1600  By  order 
of  the  General  Court  :  Petpr  Townsend, 
Adam  Winthrop,  Tim    Thorn  ton,  Corn- 


able  to  procure  a  copy  of  it^  1  can  only 
refer  to  it  as  it  is  stated  by  Hewitt,  I 
Hewitt,  Hist,  of  S,  Crir.  204,  who  says  : 
'At  this  time  the  legislature  thought 
proper  to  establish  a  public  Xmik,  and 
issued  forty -eight  thousand  ]tonnd3  in 
bills  of  credit,  called  bank-bills,  for  an- 
swering the  exigencieji  of  government, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  domestic  com- 
merce. Thifi  money  wm  to  be  lent  out  at 
interest,  on  huided  or  pei>;onal  security  ; 
and,  accortling  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  for 
issuing  the  same,  it  was  to  be  sunk  gradu^ 
ally,  by  four  thousami  ix»unda  a  year, 
which  sum  was  onlered  to  be  f>aid  anna- 
ally  by  the  borrowers  into  the  hands  of 
the  commiAsiouers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.' In  1700^  Geor^a  authorized  an 
emission  of  bills  of  credit,  to  l>e  let  out  at 
interest,  and  mortgiiges  were  to  be  tnken 
by  the  commissioners.  These  bills  wer© 
made  a  tender.  Subsequent  acts,  for  is- 
suing bills  of  credit,  were  ji^usscd  ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  recite  them. 

**  Congress,  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  Issued  more  than  three  hundred  ndl- 
lions  of  bills  of  credit.  The  first  t^^ne  was 
in  1775,  and  the  confwiemted  coloniea 
were  pledged  for  their  redemption.  None 
of  the  hills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress 
were  mmlc  a  tender  ;  probably  fiom  the 
doubt   whether   Congress    possessed    tho 


mittee."  So  that  it  was  oot,  in  any  aettsap 
a  tender,  except  in  discharge  of  publio 
debts.  8  Mass.  Hiat.  Collections  (2tl 
series),  pp.  200,  261.  The  bills  of  credit 
of  Conneclicutj  passed  before  the  revolu- 
tion, were  of  the  same  general  character 
and  operation.  They  were  not  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  private  debts.  The 
emission  of  them  was  begun  in  170!>,  and 
continuofl,  at  least,  for  uearly  a  half  cen- 
tury. The  acts  authorizing  the  emissioQ 
generally  contained  a  clause  for  raising  a 
tax  to  redeem  them. 
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lution,  were  made  a  legal  tender;  and  indeed  it  is  questionable  if 
that  body  possessed  the  constitutional  authority  to  make  them 
such.  At  all  events  they  never  did  attempt  it ;  but  recommended, 
as  has  been  seen,  that  the  State  should  make  them  a  tender.^ 
The  act  of  Parliament  of  24  Geo.  II.,  ch.  63,  is  equally  strong 
on  this  point.  It  prohibited  any  of  the  New  England  colonies 
from  issuing  any  new  paper  bills,  or  "bills  of  credit,"  except 
upon  the  emergencies  pointed  out  in  the  act;  and  required  those 
colonies  to  call  in  and  redeem  all  the  outstanding  bills.  It  then 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  after  September,  1761,  no  "  paper  cur- 
rency or  bills  of  credit,"  issued  or  created  in  any  of  those  colo- 
nies, should  be  a  legal  tender,  with  a  proviso,  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  make  any  of  the  bills 
then  subsisting  a  legal  tender. 

§  1368.    Another  suggestion  has  been  made:  that  paper  cur- 
rency, which  has  a  fund  assigned  for  its  redemption  by  the  State 

1  Craig  V.  state  of  Missouri,  4  Peters's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  434,  435,  436,  442,  443. 


power  to  make  them  a  tender.  The  form 
of  those  first  issued  was  as  follows  :  *  This 
bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value 
thereof,  in  gold  and  silver,  according  to 
the  resolutions  of  Congress/  The  last 
emission  was  made  in  1780,  under  the 
guarantee  of  Congress,  and  was  in  the 
folloi^ing  form  :  *  The  possessor  of  this 
bill  shall  be  paid  Siwinish  milled 

dollars,  by  the  Slst  of  December,  1786, 
with  interest,  in  like  money,  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent  i)er  annum,  by  the  State 
of  ,  according  to  an  act  of  the  legis- 

lature of  the  State  of  ,  the  day  of 

,  1780.'  The  indorsement  by  Con- 
gress was  :  *  The  United  States  insure  the 
payment  of  the  within  bill,  and  will  draw 
bills  of  exchange  annually,  if  demanded, 
according  to  a  resolve  of  Congress  of  the 
18th  of  March,  1780."  These  bills  were 
expressly  require«l  by  Congress  to  issue  on 
the  funds  of  th«i  individual  States,  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  was  pledged  for  their 
payment.  They  were  made  receivable  in 
all  public  payments. 

"I  will  close  this  unavoidably  prolix. 


though,  in  my  judgment,  very  important 
review  of  the  history  of  bills  of  credit  in 
the  colonies,  and  during  the  revolution, 
with  a  reference  to  the  act  of  24th  of  Geo. 
II.  ch.  53,  1751,  for  regulating  and  re- 
straining the  issues  of  paper-money  in 
New  England.  That  act,  in  its  prohibi- 
tory clause,  expressly  forbids  the  issue  of 
*  any  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,  of  any 
kind  or  denomination  whatsoever,'  except 
for  certain  purposes,  and  u]x)n  certain 
specified  emergencies ;  and  constantly 
speaks  of  *  pai>er  bills  or  bills  of  credit,' 
as  equivalent  expressions ;  thus  demon- 
strating that  the  true  meaning  of  bills  of 
cre<litwas  paper  emitted  by  the  State,  and 
intended  to  pass  as  currency  ;  or  in  other 
words,  as  paper-money.  It  further  re- 
quiii's,  that  the  acts  authorizing  such 
issues  of  *  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,' 
shall  provide  funds  f(»r  the  ]>ayment 
thereof;  and  make  provisions  for  cases 
where  such  *  paper  bills  or  bills  of  ci-edit, 
had  been  loaned  out  on  security,  and 
declares  that  *no  paper  currency  or  bills 
of  credit,'  issued  under  the  act,  shall  be  a 
legal  tender  in  pa3rment  of  any  private 
debts  or  contracts  whatsoever." 
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which  authorizes  its  isaue,  does  not  constitutionally  fall  within 
the  di'scriptitm  of  "hills  of  credit/'  Tlic  latter  words,  it  is  said, 
appropriately  import  hills  drawn  on  credit  merel^j  and  not  bot- 
tomed upon  any  real  or  substantial  fund  for  their  redemption; 
and  there  is  a  material  and  well-known  distinctiiin  between  a 
bill  drawn  upon  a  fund,  and  one  drawn  upon  credit  only.'  Jn 
confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  emis- 
sions of  |mper-money  by  the  States,  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  were,  properly  speaking,  bills  of  credit,  not 
being  bottomed  upon  any  fund  constituted  f<u^  their  redemption, 
but  resting  solely,  for  that  purpose,  ui>on  the  credit  of  the  State 
issuing  the  same*  But  this  argument  has  been  deemed  unsatis- 
factory in  its  own  nature,  and  not  sustained  by  historical  facts. 
All  hills  issued  by  a  State,  Avhethcr  special  funds  are  assigned 
for  the  redemption  of  them  or  not,  are,  in  fact,  issued  on  the 
credit  of  the  .State.  If  these  funds  should  from  any  cause  fail, 
the  bills  would  be  still  payable  by  the  State.  If  these  funds 
should  lie  npplied  to  other  pnirposes  (as  they  may  be  hy  the  State), 
or  withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  the  creditor,  the  State  is  not 
less  liable  for  their  payment  No  exclusive  credit  is  given,  in 
any  such  case,  to  the  fund*  If  a  lull  or  check  is  drawn  on  a  fund 
hy  a  private  persrm,  it  is  drawn  also  on  his  credit,  aiul  if  the 
hill  is  refused  payment  out  of  the  fund,  the  drawer  is  still  per- 
sonally responsible.  Congress  has,  under  the  Constitution,  power 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Uuitcd  States.  But  it 
would  not  he  less  borrowing  on  that  credit,  that  funds  should  he 
pledged  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
revenue  from  duties,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds.  H 
these  funds  should  fail,  or  be  diverted,  the  lender  would  still 
tnist  to  the  credit  of  the  government  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
hills  of  credit,  issued  by  the  colonies  and  States,  were  sometimes 
with  a  direct  or  implied  pledge  of  funds  for  their  redemption. 
The  Constitution  itself  points  out  no  distinction  between  bills  of 
the  one  sort  or  the  other.  And  the  act  of  24  Geo.  II.,  ch,  53, 
retjuircs,  that  when  bills  of  credit  are  issued  by  tVie  colonics  in  tlie 
emergencies  therein  stated,  an  ample  and  sufficient  fuud  shall, 
by  the  acts  authorizing  tlie  issue,  be  established  for  the  discharge 
of  the  same  within  five  years  at  the  furthest.  So  that  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  the  phrase,  *Mjills  of  credit,"  was  under- 

1  Craig  17.  State  of  Missouri,  4  Peters*s  Sup.  Ct.  H«  447. 
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stood  in  the  colonies  to  apply  to  all  paper-money,  whether  funds 
were  provided  for  the  repayment  or  not^ 

§  1369.  This  subject  underwent  an  ample  discussion  in  a  late 
case.  The  State  of  Missouri,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  supposed 
necessities  of  the  times,  authorized  the  establishment  of  certain 
loan-offices  to  loan  certain  sums  to  the  citizens  of  that  State,  for 
which  the  borrowers  were  to  give  security  by  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  or  personal  property,  redeemable  in  a  limited  period  by 
instalments.  The  loans  were  to  be  made  in  certificates,  issued 
by  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  State,  of  various  denomina- 
tions, between  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  all  of  which,  on  their 
face,  purported  to  be  receivable  at  the  treasury,  or  any  of  the  loan- 
offices  of  the  State,  in  the  discharge  of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the 

State  for  the  sum  of ,  with  interest  for  the  same  at  two  per 

centum  per  annum.  These  certificates  were  also  made  receivable 
in  payment  of  all  salt  at  the  salt  springs ;  and  by  all  public  offi- 
cers, civil  and  military,  in  discharge  of  their  salaries  and  fees 
of  office.  And  it  was  declared,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  salt 
springs,  the  interest  accruing  to  the  State,  and  all  estates  pur- 
chased under  the  same  act,  and  all  debts  due  to  the  State,  should 
be  constituted  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  them.  The  question 
made  was,  whether  they  were  "bills  of  credit"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  It  was  contended,  that  they  were  not ; 
they  were  not  made  a  legal  tender,  nor  directed  to  pass  as  money 
or  currency.  They  were  mere  evidences  of  loans  made  to  the 
State,  for  the  payment  of  which  specific  and  available  funds  were 
pledged.  They  were  merely  made  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes 
or  other  debts  due  to  the  State. 

§  1370.  The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  of  opinion, 
that  these  certificates  were  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.  Though  not  called  bills  of  credit,  they  were  so 
in  fact.  They  were  designed  to  circulate  as  currency,  the  certifi- 
cates being  to  be  issued  in  various  denominations,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars,  nor  less  than  fifty  cents.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  their  real  character  and  object,  as  a 
paper  currency.  They  were  to  be  emitted  by  the  government; 
and  they  were  to  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation  by 
an  annual  withdrawal  of  ten  per  cent.     It  was  wholly  unneces- 

1  See  2  Hutch.  Hist.  208,  381. 
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Barj  that  thcj  should  he  declared  to  be  a  legal  tender.  Indeed, 
Bu  far  as  regarded  the  fees  and  salaries  of  public  officers,  they 
were  so.'  The  minority  were  of  a  different  upiniou,  upon  vari- 
ous grounds.  One  was,  that  they  were  properly  t^  be  deemed  a 
luun  liy  the  State,  and  not  deaigned  to  be  a  circulating  currency, 
and  not  declared  to  Ik?  so  by  the  act.  Another  was,  that  they 
bore  on  their  face  an  interest,  and  for  that  reason  varied  in  value 
every  moment  of  their  existence,  which  disqualified  them  for  the 
uses  and  purpijsea  of  a  circulating  mediuuL  Another  was,  that 
all  the  bills  of  credit  of  the  revolutiun  cuntained  a  promise  to 
J  my,  which  these  certificates  did  not,  but  were  merely  redeemable 
in  discharge  of  taxes,  A'i%  Antithcr  was,  that  they  were  not 
issued  upon  the  mere  credit  of  the  State;  but  funds  were  pledged 
for  their  i^edemiition.  Another  was,  that  they  were  not  to  be  de- 
clared a  legal  tender.  Another  was,  that  their  circubition  was 
not  enforced  by  statutury  provisions.  No  creditor  was  under  any 
obligation  to  receive  them.  In  their  nature  and  character,  they 
w^ere  not  calculated  to  produce  any  of  the  evils  which  the  paper- 
money  issued  in  the  revolution  did,  and  wliich  the  Constitutiun 
iLiended  to  guard  against/^ 

§  1371,  The  next  prohibition  is,  that  no  State  shall  "make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  delits." 
This  clause  was  manifestly  founded  in  the  same  general  policy 
which  procured  the  adoption  of  the  preceding  clause.  The  his- 
tory,  indeed,  of  the  various  laws  which  were  passed  by  the  States 
in  their  colonial  and  independent  elmracter  upon  this  subject, 

1  Craig  V.  The  State  of  Missouri.  4  VeiernA  Sap.  Ct,  R.  410,  125  to  438. 

*  Some  of  these  giomuia  a]>ply  eijiiAlly  to  some  of  tho  **  bills  of  credit  "  issued  by  tb« 
colonies.  In  fact,  these  certiticatea  seem  to  bavc  difFtTtHj  in  fow,  if  any,  easeutial  cir- 
cuinstiwices  finm  those  ittsucil  by  the  prnvince  of  Ma»Hftcbu8t»tt,H  iii  1714  and  17 16^  and. 
had  the  same  general  obji^cti*  in  vww  by  the  sume  nicaiiy»  viz,  to  make  temiwrary  ioatm 
to  the  inhabitants  to  rclievti  their  wantji  by  an  is?iue  of  ikJijH-r-nioiiey,  1  Hutch.  His- 
loiy,  402,  403,  Mid  note  ;  2  H  nti-h.  History.  208.  The  bills  of  credit  issueil  by  Con- 
gti'^ii  in  1780  xveii?  pfiyable  wilh  ititeiciiL  So  wcii*  the  treasuiy  notcn  isaucd  by  Congress 
m  fli*'  lute  war  with  Orfnt  nritain.  Yet  lK>th  circulated  and  wen-  designed  to  circnlate 
as  cnrreiicy.  The  hills  of  credit  iitBUcd  by  roBgres**  in  the  rtn'i>lution  were  not  made  ii 
h^gal  tender.  yfj»/e.  §  13tJ7.  It  has  been  aheady  seen,  tl mt  the  first  bills  of  credit 
ever  Lnsned  in  Arocrica,  in  1690,  contained  no  promise  of  jmyineiit  by  the  State,  jiiid 
were  simply  recfivable  in  dbcliargt*  of  pnhlir  dues.  3  Mass.  Hi^t.  Colk*ction  (2d  scriej^b 
260,  261  ;  ante,  §§  135&,  1367,  So*t  4  Muas.  Hint.  Col,  (2.1  series).  99.  Mr.  JelTemon, 
in  the  fir^tt  volnrae  of  bia  correspondence  (pp.  401,  402b  baa  given  a  succinct  liistory 
of  pmser- money  m  America,  especially  in  the  revolutioiL  It  is  a  aad  but  iuslructiTe 
account. 
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is  startling  at  once  to  our  morals,  to  our  patriotism,  and  to  our 
sense  of  justice.  Not  only  was  paper-money  issued,  and  declared 
to  be  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  but  laws  of  another  charac- 
ter, well  known  under  the  appellation  of  tender  laws,  appraise- 
ment laws,  instalment  laws,  and  suspension  laws,  were  from  time 
to  time  enacted,  which  prostrated  all  private  credit  and  all  pri- 
vate morals.  By  some  of  these  laws  the  due  payment  of  debts 
was  suspended ;  debts  were,  in  violation  of  the  very  terms  of  the 
contract,  authorized  to  be  paid  by  instalments  at  different  peri- 
ods ;  property  of  any  sort,  however  worthless,  either  real  or  per- 
sonal, might  be  tendered  by  the  debtor  in  payment  of  his  debts ; 
and  the  creditor  was  compelled  to  take  the  property  of  the  debtor, 
which  he  might  seize  on  execution,  at  an  appraisement  wholly 
disproportionate  to  its  known  value.  ^  Such  grievances  and  op- 
pressions, and  others  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  ordinary  results 
of  legislation  during  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  intermediate 
period  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  They  entailed 
the  most  enormous  evils  on  the  country ;  and  introduced  a  system 
of  fraud,  chicanery,  and  profligacy,  which  destroyed  all  private 
confidence,  and  all  industry  and  enterprise.* (a) 

§  1372.  It  is  manifest,  that  all  these  prohibitory  clauses,  as  to 
coining  money,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  and  tendering  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  of  debts,  are  founded  upon  the 
same  general  policy,  and  result  from  the  same  general  considera- 
tions. The  policy  is,  to  provide  a  fixed  and  uniform  value  through- 
out the  United  States,  by  which  commercial  and  other  dealings 
of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  moneyed  transactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, might  be  regulated.  For  it  may  well  be  asked,  why 
vest  in  Congress  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of 
value,  if  the  States  might  use  the  same  means,  and  thus  defeat 
the  uniformity  of  the  standard,  and  consequently  the  standard 
itself  ?  And  why  establish  a  standard  at  all  for  the  government 
of  the  various  contracts  which  miglit  be  entered  into,  if  those 
contracts  might  afterwards  be  discharged  by  a  different  standard, 
or  by  that  which  is  not  money,  under  the  authority  of  State  ten- 

1  3  Elliot's  Debates,  144. 

•  See  Sturgis  v.  CrowninshielJ,  4  Wheat.  R.  204.  Barron  ».  The  Mayor,  &c.,  of 
Baltimore,  7  Peters,  S.  C.  R.  249,  i)er  Ch.  J.  Marshall. 

(a)  See  T^egal  Tender  Cases  (Juillard  v.  Greenman),  110  U.  S.  421,  in  dissenting 
opinion  of  Field,  J. 
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der  laws  ?  All  these  prohibitions  are,  thereforej  entirely  horao- 
geiieoiis,  and  are  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  unifonii 
standard  of  value  in  the  formation  and  discharge  of  contracts. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  aa  others  derived  from  the  phraseology 
employed,  the  prohibition  of  State  tender  laws  will  admit  of  no 
constrnction  confining  it  to  State  laws  which  have  a  retrospective 
operation.^  Accordingly*  it  has  been  miiformly  held,  that  the 
prohibition  applies  to  all  future  laws  on  the  subject  of  tender; 
and,  therefore,  no  State  legislatui-e  can  provide  that  future  pe- 
cuniary cnutract«  may  be  discharged  by  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin.* 

§  1373.  Tlie  next  prohibition  is,  that  no  State  shall  "pass  any 
bill"  of  attainder,  (a)  vj:  post  facto  law,  {h}  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  *' contracts. "  The  two  former  require  no  commen- 
tary beyond  what  has  been  already  offered  under  a  similar  pro- 
hibitory clause  applied  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
Tlie  same  policy  and  principles  apply  to  eack^  It  would  have 
been  utterly  useless,  if  not  absurd,  to  deny  a  power  to  the  Union, 
which  might  at  the  same  time  be  applied  by  the  States  to  pur- 
poses ec|iially  mischievous  and  tynmnical ;  and  which  might, 
when  applied  by  the  States,  be  for  the  very  purpose  of  subverting 
the  Union.  Before  the  Constitnlion  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted,  every  State,  unless  prohibited  by  its  own  constitution, 
might  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  ei;  post  facia  law,  as  a  general 
resolt  of  its  sovereign  legislative  power.  And  such  a  prohibition 
would  nut  be  implied  from  a  constitutional  provision,  that  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  shall  he  sepa- 
rate  and  distinct;  that  crimes  shall  te  tried  in  the  county  where 
they  are  cimmiitted;  or  that  the  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  invio- 
late. The  power  to  pass  such  laws  would  still  remain^  at  least 
BO  far  as  resix^cta  crimes  committed  without  the  State.*     Purii^ 

1  Ogden  v.  SauTidem,  12  Wheat.  R,  265,  p<?r  Washington,  J, 

«  Ogaen  V.  Saunders  12  \Vheat.  K.  265,  269,  288.  289,  305,  S06,  328,  335,  33fl, 


339 


»  See  The  Ftvlemlbt,  Noa.  44,  84, 
•  Cooper  V.  TeinUr,  4  Dall.  R.  14. 


in)  Tierce  v.  Carskmlon,  16  WalK  234  ; 
Cumim'nga  t?,  Missouri,  4  WaU.  277  ;  Ejc 
park  Oarbnd,  LL  ^73. 

{b)  See  Si  ixirte    Mrtlley,   134   U.  3. 


160.  This  provision  applies  of  course  as 
MX'U  to  Stiittf  eotistitutiona  as  to  statutes. 
Kriiig  v.  Missouri,  107  V,  S.  22L 
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the  revolutionary  war,  bills  of  attainder,  and  ex  post  facto  acts  of 
confiscation,  were  passed  to  a  wide  extent;  and  the  evils  result- 
ing therefrom  were  supposed,  in  times  of  more  cool  reflection, 
to  have  far  outweighed  any  imagined  good,  (a) 

[a]  See  Cummings  v,  Missoarif  4  Wall.  277 ;  note  to  {  1844,  awU. 
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CHAPTER  xxxry. 


PROHTBITTONS  ON  THE   STATES  —  IMPATItlNG   CONTRACTa 


§  1374.  The  remaining  clause^  as  to  impairing  the  obli^tion 
of  contracts,  will  require  a  more  full  and  dolilierate  examination. 
The  Federalist  treats  this  eubject  in  the  following  hrief  and  gen- 
eral manner.  "Bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facta  laws,  and  laws' 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contractSj  are  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  social  compact,  and  to  evL'ry  principle  of  sound 
legislation.  The  two  former  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
declarations  prefixed  to  some  of  the  State  eonstitTitions,  and  all 
of  them  are  prohibited  by  the  spirit  and  sco|)C  of  their  fundamen- 
tal character.  Our  own  experience  has  taught  us,  nevertheless^ 
that  additional  fences  against  these  dangers  ought  not  to  be 
omitted*  Very  properly,  therefore,  have  the  convention  added 
this  constitutional  bulwark  in  favor  of  personal  security  and  pri- 
vate rights,  &G.  The  8ol>er  people  of  America  are  weary  of  the 
fluctuating  policy  which  has  directed  the  pnblic  councils-  They 
have  seen,  with  regret  and  indignation,  that  sudden  changes  and 
legislative  interferences  (a)  in  cases  affecting  personal  rights 
became  jobs  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  inflnential  specula- 
tors, and  snares  to  the  more  industrious  and  less  informed  part 
of  the  community.  They  have  seen,  too,  that  one  legislative  in- 
terference is  but  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  repetitions, 
every  subsequent  interference  being  naturally  provoked  by  the 
effects  of  the  preceding.  They  very  rightly  infer,  therefore, 
that  some  thorough  reform  is  wanting,  which  will  banish  8j>ecu- 
lations  on  public  measures,  inspire  a  general  prudence  and  in- 
dustry, and  give  a  regular  course  to  the  business  of  society,"  *{6) 

1  Hi©  Federalist,  No.  44. 


(a)  As  to  legislation  of  the  Cotifeilpitkte 
States,  see  Dewing  v.  Perdicfiries,  96  LT.  S. 
IflS  ;  Willinms  v,  Bniffy.  liL  176  ;  WiU 
nibigton  R.  Co.  i«.  King,  91  IT,  S.  3  j  Del- 
is  V,  Merchauts'  ins,  Co.,  14  Wall  661, 


(&)  Aa  to  tte  consequences  of  treating 
a  contmct  invalid  andi^r  tlie  Constitu- 
ti<in,  see  Loaiaiana  v,  Pilsbury,  105  U.  S. 
278. 
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§  1375.  With  these  remarks  the  subject  is  dismissed.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  single  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  given  rise  to  more  acute  and  vehement  controversy ;  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  whose  prohibitory  force  has  called  forth 
more  ingenious  speculation,  and  more  animated  juridical  discus- 
sion.^ What  is  a  contract?  What  is  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract ?  What  is  impairing  a  contract  ?  To  what  classes  of  laws 
docs  the  prohibition  apply  ?  To  what  extent  does  it  reach  so  as 
to  control  prospective  legislation  on  the  subject  of  contracts  ? 
These  and  many  other  questions,  of  no  small  nicety  and  intri- 
cacy, have  vexed  the  legislative  halls,  as  well  as  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals, with  an  uncounted  variety  and  frequency  of  litigation  and 
speculation. 

§  1376.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  be  deemed  a  contract  in 
the  constitutional  sense  of  this  clause? (a)  A  contract  is  an 
agreement  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing;*  or,  as  was 
said  on  another  occasion,  a  contract  is  a  compact  between  two  or 
more  persons.®  A  contract  is  either  executory  or  executed.  An 
executory  contract  is  one  in  which  a  party  binds  himself  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing.  An  executed  contract  is  one  in 
which  the  object  of  the  contract  is  performed.     This  differs  in 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  p.  387. 

•  Sturgis  V.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  R.  197.  See  also  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat. 
R.  92  ;  Ogden  r.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  256,  297,  302,  316,  335  ;  Gordon  v.  Prince,  3 
Wash.  Cir.  Ct,  R.  319. 

»  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  136. 

(a)  Marriage  is  not  a  contract  within  Rivers,    Id.   674  ;  Hagood  v.  Southern, 

the  meaning  of  this  provision.     Maynard  117  U.  S.  52  (tax  certificates) ;  McGahey 

V.  Hill,  125  U.  S  190  ;  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  24  t>,  Virginia,  135  U.  S.  662  (tax  coupons), 

L.  C.  Pub.  Co.  1109  ;  Randall  v.  Kniger,  reviewing  cases  of  the  kind,  among  them 

23  Wall.  137.     Nor  is  a  judgment  in  tort,  Royall  v.  Virginia,  116  U.  S.  572  ;  Hart- 

to  pay  damages.     Louisiana  v.  New  Or-  man  r.  Green  how,  102  U.  S.  672  ;  Antoni 

leans,   109  U.  S.  285.      Nor  is  a  State  r.  Greenhow,  107  U.  S.  769 ;  Poindexter 

constitution.     Church ».  Kelsey,  121  U.S.  v,  Greenhow,  114  U.  S.  270;  Newton  v, 

282.     But  a  provision  in  a  State  constitu-  Mahoning,  100  U.  S.  548  (statute  fixing 

tion  may  impair  contracts.     Fisk  v  Jeffer-  county  seat,  afterwards  repealed) ;  Union 

son  Police  Jury,  116  U.  S.  131  ;  White  v.  Railway  Co.  v,  Philadelphia,  101  U.  S. 

Hart,  13  Wall.  646;  Delmas  ».  Merchants'  628;  Farrington  ».  Tennessee,  96  U.  S. 

Ins.  Co.,  14  Wall.  661.     Further  as  to  679  ;  Boston  Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts, 

"contracts,**  see  Louisnlle  Gas  Co.  v.  97  U.  S.  25  ;  Humphrey  v.  Pegues,  16 

Citizens'  Gas  Co.,  115  U.  S.  683;  New  Wall.  244;  Wilmington  R.  Co.  v,  Reid, 

Orleans  Gas  Co.  r.  Louisiana  Heat  Co. ,  Id.  13  Wall.  264;  Raleigh  R.  Co.  v.  Reid, 

650 ;   New  Orleans  Waterworks  Co.  r.  Id.  269. 
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nothing  from  a  grant  ;^  for  a  contract  executed  conveys  a  chose 
in  poHsesnon;  a  contract  executory  conveys  only  a  choae  in  ac- 
tion.^ Since,  then,  a  grant  is  in  fact  a  contract  executed,  the 
obligation  of  which  c^nitinues,  and  since  the  Cunstitntion  uses 
the  general  term,  contract^  without  distinguishing  between  those 
which  arc  executory  and  those  which  are  executed,  it  nnist  be 
construed  to  convi>rchend  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter.  A 
State  law,  therefore,  annulling  conveyances  between  individuals, 
and  dcclarinti;  that  the  grantors  should  stand  seized  of  their 
former  estates,  notwitlistanding  those  grants,  would  be  as  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution,  as  a  State  law  discharging  the  vendors 
from  the  obligation  of  executing  their  contracts  of  sale  by  convey- 
ances. It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  contract  to  convey  were 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  while  an  absolute  conveyance  re- 
mained unprotected;  that  the  contract,' while  executory,  was  ob- 
ligatory, but  when  executed,  might  be  avoided,  ^(ti) 

I  1377.  Contracts,  too,  are  express,  or  imfdicd,  Express 
contracts  are,  where  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  openly 
avowed  and  uttered  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  it>  Im]died 
contracts  are  such  as  reason  and  justice  dictate  from  the  nature 
of  the  transaction,  and  which,  therefore,  the  law  presmnes  that 
every  man  undertakes  to  perform,*  The  Constitution  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  one  class  of  contracts  and  the  other.  It 
then  equally  embraces  and  ap]*lies  to  both.  Indeed,  as  by  far  the 
largest  class  of  contracts  in  civil  society^  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life,  are  implied,  there  would  be  very  little  object  in 
securing  the  inviolability  of  express  contracts,  if  those  which  are 
implied  might  be  impaired  by  State  legislation.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  not  chargeable  with  such  folly  or  inconsistency*  Every 
grant  in  its  own  nature  amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of  the 
right  of  the  grantor,  and  implies  a  contract  not  to  reassert  it 
A  party  is,  therefore,  always  estopped  by  his  own  grant. ^  Eow 
absurd  would  it  be  to  provide,  that  an  express  covenant  by  him 

«  Hjkl.,  anil  2  Blnck.  Comm.  443,  ^  2  Rkok   Comm.  448. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Pt'ok,  6  Cnm^bt  R.  137,  *  2  Black.  Comm.  443. 

^  Fletcher  r.  Peck,  6  Cmtich's  R*  137 ;  Dartmouth  College  i\  Woodward,  4  Wlient. 
B.  657,  658.  688.  689, 

(a)  See  People  w.  PUtt*  17  Johna.  105;  ginia  v.  Toy,  2  Hayw,  310  j  Grognti  f. 
Rehoboth  p-  Hunt.  1  Pit'k.  224  ;  Lowry  t?,  San  Francisco,  18  Gal.  590  ;  Louisville  v. 
Francis,  2  Yerg.  594  ;  Uuiveraity  of  Vir-      Univeraity,  15  B.  Moor.  642. 
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as  a  muniment  attendant  upon  the  estate,  should  bind  him  for- 
ever, because  executory  and  resting  in  action;  and  yet,  that  he 
might  reassert  his  title  to  the  estate,  and  dispossess  his  grantee 
because  there  was  only  an  implied  covenant  not  to  reassert  it. 

§  1378.  In  the  next  place,  what  is  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract ?  (a)  It  would  seem  difficult  to  substitute  words  more  in- 
telligible, or  less  liable  to  misconstruction,  than  these.  And  yet 
they  have  given  rise  to  much  acute  disquisition  as  to  their  real 
meaning  in  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  said,  that  right  and 
obligation  are  correlative  terms.  Whatever  I,  by  my  contract, 
give  another  a  right  to  require  of  me,  I,  by  that  act,  lay  myself 
under  an  obligation  to  yield  or  bestow.  The  obligation  of  every 
contract,  then,  will  consist  of  that  right,  or  power  over  my  will 
or  actions,  which  I,  by  my  contract,  confer  on  another.  And  that 
right  and  power  will  be  found  to  be  measured,  neither  by  moral 
law  alone,  nor  by  universal  law  alone,  nor  by  the  laws  of  society 
alone,  but  by  a  combination  of  the  three ;  an  operation,  in  which 
the  moral  law  is  explained  and  applied  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 


(a)  See  Walker  v.  Whitehead,  16  Wall. 
814  ("  the  law  which  binds  the  parties  to 
perform  their  agreement*') ;  Connecticut 
Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cushman,  108  U.  S.  51  , 
Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  102  U.  S.  203. 
In  the  last  case  Mr.  Justice  Field  defines 
the  "  obligation  of  a  contract  '*  as  "  the 
means  provided  by  law  by  which  "  the 
contract  "can  be  enforced, — by  which 
the  parties  can  be  obliged  to  perform  it." 
Hence  **  whatever  legislation  lessens  the 
efficacy  of  these  means  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion." Further,  see  Hartman  v.  Green- 
how,  102  U.  S.  672  ;  Hall  v,  Wisconsin, 
103  U.  S.  5  ;  United  States  v.  New  Or- 
leans, 103  U.  S.  358  ;  New  Haven  Co.  v, 
Hamersley,  104  U.  S.  1  ;  Bonaparte  v. 
Baltimore,  104  U.  S.  592  ;  Clay  v.  Society 
for  Savings,  104  U.  S.  579  ;  New  York 
Guaranty  Co.  v.  Louisiana,  105  U.  S.  622  ; 
New  Orleans  v.  Morris,  105  U.  S.  600  ; 
Greenwood  v.  Union  Freight  Co.,  105 
U.  S.  13  ;  Merchants'  Bank  v.  United 
States,  101  U.  S.  1  (federal  tax  for  paying 
out  the  notes  of  banks,  held  constitutional, 
on  authority  of  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wall. 
639) ;  Blount  v.  Wiudley,  95  U.  S.  173 


(allowing  set-off)  ;  Murray  v.  Charleston, 
96  U.  S.  432  (taxing  municipal  creditors). 
States  are  within  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  individuals.  United 
States  V.  New  Orleans  and  Hall  v.  Wis- 
consih,  supra,  "No  State,  by  virtue 
of  its  taxing  power,  can  say  to  a  debtor, 
*  You  need  not  pay  to  your  creditor  all  of 
what  you  have  promised  to  him.  You 
may  satisfy  your  duty  to  him  by  retaining 
a  part  for  yourself,  or  for  some  munici- 
pality, or  for  the  State  treasury.*  Much 
less  can  a  city,  *  We  will  tax  our  debt  to 
you,  and  in  virtue  of  the  tax  withhold  a 
part  for  our  own  use.* "  Strong,  J.,  in 
Murray  v.  Charleston,  »u,pr(i. 

Further  as  to  impairing  the  obligation, 
see  McGahey  v.  Virginia,  135  U.  S.  662, 
reviewing  the  recent  Virginia  coupon  cases, 
touching  taxes,  Hartman  v.  Greenhow,  102 
U.  S.  672  ;  Antoni  v,  Greenhow,  107  U.  S. 
769;  Virginia  Coupon  Cases,  11 4  U.  S.  269  ; 
Barry  r.  Edmunds,  116  U.  S.  550 ;  Chaffin 
V,  Taylor,  Id.  567  ;  Royall  v.  Virginia,  Id. 
572  ;  Sands  v.  Edmunds,  Id.  585  ;  Royall 
V.  Virginia,  121  U.  S.  102 ;  In  re  Ayers, 
123  U.  S.  443. 
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both  modified  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  society  by  positive 
hiw.  In  an  advanced  state  of  society,  all  contracts  of  men  re* 
ceivc  a  relative,  and  not  a  positive  interpretation.  The  State 
construes  them,  the  State  applies  them,  the  State  controls  them, 
and  the  State  decides  how  far  the  social  exercise  of  the  rights 
which  they  give  over  each  party,  can  he  justly  asserted.^  Again, 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  Constitution  distinguishes  between  a 
contract  and  the  oljligatiun  of  a  contract  The  latter  is  the  law 
which  binds  the  parties  to  perform  their  agreement.  The  law, 
then,  which  has  this  binding  obligation,  must  govern  and  con- 
trol the  contract  in  every  shape  in  which  it  is  intended  to  bear 
upon  it.^  Again,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract consists  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  law,  which  applies 
to,  and  enforces  performance  of  it,  or  an  equivalent  for  non-per- 
formance. The  obligation  does  not  inhere  and  subsist  in  the  con- 
tract  itself,  proprio  vitjore^  but  in  the  law  applicable  to  the 
contract.^  And  again,  it  has  been  said,  that  a  contract  is  an 
agreement  of  the  parties ;  and  if  it  be  not  illegal,  it  binds  them  to 
the  extent  of  their  stipulations.  Thus,  if  a  party  contracts  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  on  a  certain  day,  the  contract  binds  him  to  per- 
form it  un  that  day,  and  this  is  its  obligation/ 

§  1379.  Without  attempting  to  enter  into  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  these  various  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  of  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported 
and  illustrated,  there  are  some  considerations  which  arc  presup- 
posed by  all  of  them;  and  others,  which  enter  into  some,  and  are 
excluded  in  others. 

§  1380.  It  seems  agreed  that,  when  the  obligation  of  contracts 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution,  we  are  to  imderstand  not  the 
mere  moral,  but  the  legal  obligation  of  contracts,  (a)    Tlie  moral 

>  Per  Johnson^  J.,  in  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  281,  285. 

»  Ibid,  Washington,  J,,  pp.  257,  258,  259  ;  ThotnpwtJ,  J.,  pp.  800,  S02  ;  Trimble,  J., 
pp.  31  a. 

»  Ibi.l.  Tnmhle,  J.,  pp.  317,  318. 

*  Ibid,  MrirHlvalb  C.  J.,  pp.  335,  334  to  846 ;  Sturgis  e.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  K. 
107  J  FletcbcT  V.  Peck.  6  Cranch's  R.  137. 


{a)  See  Louisiana  v.  Police  Jury»  111 
U.  S.  710*  A  merfs  breach  of  t^ontnut 
mtTst  be  (listinjafiiishetl  from  iini^airing  the 
oblignlioii  of  a  coutract.  Brown  u.  Cob 
orado»  106  U.  S.  05,  Vest^'d  rigbta  may 
be  inteifered  with  so  long  aa  the  obliga* 


tion  of  contmcts  is  not  impaired.  Ran- 
dsdl  I*.  Krieger,  23  Wall  137  (ns  to  laws 
touching?  proijerty  rights  b rising  by  mar- 
rifti^e).  See  alao  M«ynnrd  r.  Hill,  126 
U.  S.  190,  on  the  s&me  point 
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obligfitioa  of  contracts  is,  so  far  as  human  society  is  concerned,  * 
of  an  imperfect  kind,  which  the  parties  are  left  free  to  obey  or 
not,  as  they  please,  it  is  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  the  par- 
ties under  the  solemn  admuuitions  of  accountability  to  the  Sq- 
prerac  Being.  No  human  lawgiver  can  either  impair  or  reach  it. 
The  Const ituticm  has  not  iti  cuHtempIation  any  such  obligations, 
but  such  only  as  might  be  impaired  by  a  State,  if  not  [rrohibited.* 
It  is  the  civil  obligation  of  contracts  which  it  is  designed  to 
reach;  that  is,  tbe  obligation  which  is  reco.gnized  by  and  results 
from  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  made.  If,  therefore,  a 
contract^  when  made,  is,  by  the  law  of  the  place,  declared  to  he 
illegal,  or  deemed  to  be  a  nullity,  or  a  nude  pact^  it  has  no  civil 
oldigation,  because  tlie  law  in  such  cases  forbids  its  having  any 
binding  efficacy  or  force.  It  confei's  no  legal  right  on  the  one 
party,  and  no  correspondent  legal  duty  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
means  allowed  or  recognized  to  enforce  it;  for  the  maxim  ia,  ex 
niido  paeto  lion  oritur  actio.  But  when  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  predicament  of  being  either  illegal  or  void,  its  obligatory 
force  IS  coextensive  with  its  stipulations. 

§  1381.  Nor  is  this  obligatory  force  so  much  the  result  of  the 
positive  declarations  of  the  municipal  law,  as  of  the  general 
principles  of  natural,  or  (as  It  is  sometimes  called)  universal  law. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  independent  of  the  obligations  of  positive  law, 
contracts  may  be  formed,  and  their  obligatory  force  be  complete.^ 
Between  independent  nations,  treaties  and  compacts  are  formed 
which  are  deemed  universally  obligatory;  and  yet,  in  no  just 
sense,  can  they  be  deemed  dependent  on  municipal  law.^  Nay, 
there  may  exist  (abstractly  speaking)  a  perfect  obligation  in  con- 
tracts, where  there  is  no  known  and  adequate  means  to  enforce 
them.  As,  for  instance,  between  independent  nations,  where 
their  relative  strength  and  power  preclude  the  possibility,  on  the 
Bide  of  the  weaker  party,  of  enforcing  them.  So  in  the  same 
government,  where  a  contract  is  made  by  a  State  with  one  of  its 
own  citizens,  which  yet  its  laws  do  not  permit  to  he  enforced  by 
any  action  or  suit.  In  this  predicament  are  the  United  States, 
who  are  not  suable  on  any  contracts  made  by  themselves;  but  no 
one  doubts  that  these  are  still  obligatory  on  the  United  States. 

1  Ogden  0.  Sanndera,  12  Wheat  R.  257, 258,  280,  281,  800,  SI6  to818,  837,  838, 
»  Ogilen  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat,  R.  281,  282  ;  Id,  844  to  846  j  Id.  350. 
<  Id.  280,  281,  344  to  346. 
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Yet  their  obligation  is  not  i-ecogiiized  by  any  positive  municipal 
law,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases.  It  depends  altogether  upon 
principles  of  public  or  universal  law.  Still,  in  these  cases,  there 
is  a  right  in  the  one  fjarty  to  have  the  contract  performed,  and 
a  duty  on  the  other  side  to  perform  it  But,  generally  speaking, 
when  we  sjwak  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  we  include  in  the 
idea  some  known  means  acknowledged  t»y  the  municipal  law  to 
enforce  it  Where  all  such  means  are  absolutely  denied,  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  contract  is  understood  to  be  impaired,  though  it 
may  not  be  completely  annihilated.  Rights  may,  indeed,  exist, 
without  any  present  adequate  correspondent  remedies  between 
private  persons.  Thus,  a  State  may  refuse  to  allow  imprison- 
ment for  debt;  and  the  debtor  may  have  oo  property.  But  still 
the  right  of  the  creditor  remains;  and  he  may  enforce  it  against 
the  future  property  of  the  debtor.^  So  a  debtor  may  die  without 
leaving  any  known  estate,  or  without  any  known  representative. 
In  such  cases,  we  should  not  say  that  the  right  of  the  creditor 
was  gone;  but  only  that  there  was  nothing  on  which  it  could 
presently  operate.  But  8up]tose  an  administrator  should  be  ap* 
pointed,  and  property  in  contingency  should  fall  in,  the  right 
might  then  t>e  enforced  to  the  extent  of  the  existing  means. 

§  1382.  The  civil  obligation  of  a  contract,  then,  though  it  can 
never  arise  or  exist  contrary  to  positive  law,  may  arise  or  exist 
independently  of  it;^  and  it  may  exist,  notwithstmiding  there 
may  be  no  present  adequate  remedy  to  enforce  it  Wherever  the 
municipal  law  recognizes  an  absolute  duty  to  perform  a  contract, 
there  the  oljligation  to  perform  it  is  complete,  although  there  may 
not  be  a  perfect  remedy. 

§  1383.  But  much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  exhibited  upon 
another  point, —  how  far  the  existing  law  enters  into  ami  forma 
a  part  of  the  contract. (a)  It  has  been  contended,  by  some  learned 
minds,  that  the  mmiieipal  law  of  a  place  where  a  contract  is 
made  forms  a  part  of  it,  and  travels  with  it,  wherever  the  parties 
to  it  may  be  fomid.^  If  this  were  admitted  to  bo  true,  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  all  the  existing  laws  of  a  State,  being 

I  See  Sturgis  i?.  Cpowninahield,  4  Wheat.  200,  201 ;  Maaoix  t>.  Haile,  IS  Wheat.  R 
S70. 

«  Ogden  V,  Sniin»ler8,12  Wlieat.  R.  341  to  316  ;  Id.  S50. 
«  Id,  259,  2(50  J  Id.  297»  298.  302. 

{a}  S««  Walker  u.  Whitehead,  IS  WdL  314. 
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incorporated  into  the  contract,  would  constitute  part  of  its  stip- 
ulations, so  that  a  legislative  repeal  of  such  laws  would  not  in  any 
manner  affect  it.^  Thus,  if  there  existed  at  the  time  a  statute  of 
limitations  operating  on  such  contracts,  or  an  insolvent  act  under 
which  they  might  be  discharged,  no  subsequent  repeal  of  either 
could  vary  the  rights  of  the  parties,  as  to  using  them  as  a  bar 
to  a  suit  upon  such  contracts.  If,  therefore,  the  legislature 
should  provide,  by  a  law,  that  all  contracts  thereafter  made 
should  be  subject  to  the  entire  control  of  the  legislature,  as  to 
their  obligation,  validity,  and  execution,  whatever  might  be  their 
terms,  they  would  be  completely  within  the  legislative  power, 
and  might  be  impaired  or  extinguished  by  future  laws;  thus 
having  a  complete  ex  post  facto  operation.  Nay,  if  the  legisla- 
ture should  pass  a  law  declaring  that  all  future  contracts  might 
be  discharged  by  a  tender  of  any  thing  or  things  besides  gold 
and  silver,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  affirming  them  to  be 
unconstitutional ;  since  it  would  become  a  part  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  contract  And  yet  it  is  obvious,  that  it  would  annihilate 
the  whole  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  upon  the  subject  of 
tender  laws.^    . 

§  1384.  It  has,  therefore,  been  judicially  held,  by  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  untenable.  Al- 
though the  law  of  the  place  acts  upon  a  contract,  and  governs  its 
construction,  validity,  and  ol)iigation,  it  constitutes  no  pait  of 
it.  The  effect  of  such  a  principle  would  be  a  mischievous  abridg- 
ment of  legislative  power  over  subjects  within  the  proper  juris- 
diction of  States,  by  arresting  their  power  to  repeal  or  modify 
such  laws,  with  respect  to  existing  contracts.^  The  law  necessa- 
rily steps  in  to  explain  and  construe  the  stipulations  of  parties, 
but  never  to  supersede  or  vary  them.  A  great  mass  of  human 
transactions  depends  upon  implied  contracts,  upon  contracts  not 
written,  which  grow  out  of  the  acts  of  the  parties.  In  such  cases, 
the  parties  are  supposed  to  have  made  those  stipulations,  which, 
as  honest,  fair,  and  just  men,  they  ought  to  have  made.  When 
the  law  assumes  that  the  parties  have  made  these  stipulations,  it 
does  not  vary  their  contract,  or  introduce  new  terms  into  it;  but 
it  declares  that  certain  acts,  unexplained  by  compact,  impose 
certain  duties,  and  that  the  parties  had  stipulated  for  their  per- 

i  Ogclen  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  260,  261,  262,  284,  336  to  339. 
«  Id.  284,  324,  325,  336  to  339.  •  »  Id.  348. 
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farniancc.  The  diflference  ia  obvioiia  between  this  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  condition  into  a  contract  drawn  out  in  \^Titingj 
in  which  the  parties  have  expressed  everything  that  is  to  he 
done  by  either.*  So,  if  there  be  a  written  contract,  which  does 
not  include  every  term  which  is  ordinarily  and  fairly  to  be  im- 
plied, as  accompanying  wliat  ia  stated,  the  law  i>erforms  the  of- 
fice only  of  expressing  what  is  thus  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
parties  to  be  a  part  of  their  intention.  To  such  an  extent  the 
law  acts  upon  contracts.  It  performs  the  oOice  of  interpretation. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  suj>posing  that  every  law  applica- 
ble to  the  subject-matter,  as  a  statute  of  limitations  or  a  statute 
of  insolvency,  entet^s  into  the  contract,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
contract.  Such  a  supposition  is  neither  called  lor  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  nor  can  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  coutemi>lated  by 
the  parties^  as  mattei*s  ex  coHtraetH.  Tlie  parties  know  that  they 
must  obey  the  laws,  and  that  the  laws  act  n|iou  tlieir  contracts, 
whatever  may  be  their  intention.'^ 

§  1385.  In  the  next  place,  What  may  properly  be  deemed  ira* 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  in  the  sense  of  the  Consti- 
tution'/{ti)  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  any  law,  which  enlarges, 
abridges,  or  in  any  manner  changes  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
resulting  from  the  stijjulations  in  the  contract,  necessarily  im- 
pairs it.  The  manner  or  degree  in  which  this  change  is  efl'ected 
can  in  no  respect  influence  the  conclusion;  for  whether  the  law 
affect  the  validity,  the  construction,  the  diirati<m,  the  discharge, 
or  the  evidence  of  the  contract,  it  impairs  its  obligation,  though 
it  may  not  do  so  to  the  same  extent  in  all  the  supposed  cases. ^  (A) 

I  OgJori  1^.  Snumlei-H.  12  Wheat.  R.  341,  342. 
«  111  284,  324,  325,  338,  339,  340,  343,  3ri4. 
>  Id.  256  V  Id.  327  ;  Golden  r.  Piiticp,  3  Wasb.  Cir  K.  819. 


(a)  A  Irtw  will  eh  givps  validity  to  a 
void  coritrftct  cniinot  be  sninl  to  inu»nir  Uie 
oWigftticin  of  tliat  con t met.  SuUcrlee  v, 
Miilbewson,  2  r«Hers,  412  ;  Watson  v, 
Mercer,  8  Fetors,  IVi);  Gmss  r.  United 
Stiites  Mnitgrtgti  Co.,  108  V.  S.  477, 
Hence  It  IS  Iftid  ilown  **  that  the  right 
of  a  deretnlant  to  avwd  his  eontrael  [for 
uaiiiy]  h  giviii  by  stfttiite,  for  |nirposi^ 
of  its  own,  nod  not  beiaiiHo  it  ulTrotii  the 
mcritK  of  hU  obli;?ntion  ;  nitd  that  wlmt- 
ever  the  statute  gives  iinrler  »uch  cireuiu* 
fltfttiLt'Sj  asj  ioiig  tLi  U  ritmdiiis  iti  Jkri  mid 


not  tcidizwl  by  having  jjassed  into  a  com" 
pletetl  trans^aLiion,  may  by  a  sulwiiicjuent 
statnte  be  taken  dway.  It  is  a  privilege 
that  belongs  to  the  ri^nmly,  Ptnd  forms  no 
element  io  the  rights  that  inheru  in  the 
contnict."  Mr*  Justice  Malthewi^  in 
Kwt'U  I'.  Daggs»  108  IT.  S.  143,  quoted 
Milh  fipprovnl  in  Gross  v.  United  States 
Moitgnge  Co.,  Id.  477, 

{l^i  Loumatia  v.  New  Orleans,  102 
U.  S.  203  ;  Antoni  u.  Green liow,  107  V, 
S.  769  ;  Wiilker  n.  Whitehead,  16  Wall. 
317. 
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Any  deviation  from  its  terms  by  postponing  or  accelei^ating  the 
period  of  performance  which  it  piTScrihe8,(rt}  imposing  conditions 
not  expressed  in  the  contract^  or  dispensing  with  the  performance 
of  those  which  are  a  part  of  the  contract,  however  minute  or  ap- 
parently immaterial  in  their  effect  npon  it,  impairs  its  olJiga- 
t5om^{^)     A  fortiori^  a  law,  which*  makes  the  eoutract  wholly 

*  Greeu  v.  Biddle,  8  Whmt.  R.  1,  84. 

(a )    Lonisiuna  v.  New  Orleaoi,  $itpra^ 

{h)  A  lew  illustmtioiis  of  the  principle 
stated  in  lh«  tt^xt  may  be  dfsirable,  Iti 
Brorisoii  w.  Kinzie,  1  How,  311,  it  was 
decidetl  that  a  statute  which  forbade  any 
sale  under  a  mortgage  foreclosure,  at  less 
than  two-thirds  ihe  appraised  value,  waa 
void  OH  to  inoitgagt-'S  previously  iiiade, 
S«?«  a  siniilar  deei<iion  in  Mi"Crftt!k»in  v, 
Hayward,  2  How,  608»  In  Kobitisori  v, 
Howe,  13  Wis.  341,  it  was  held  that  a 
statute  pussed  after  a  sab  had  Ix'eu  made, 
exteuding  the  time  to  uiakt;  ifdetiiptiuri 
from  it^  was  void.  And  if  it  shortt-iRMi 
the  time  it  would  be  e<jually  void,  C»ir- 
gill  V.  Power,  1  Mich,  369.  In  Mundy  v. 
Monroe,  1  Mith.  56,  a  statute  taking  away 
from  mortgagees  the  dght  lo  pOASossiou 
under  their  mortgages  was  held  void  oa 
to  those  previously  |^vim»  Ther«  is  uu- 
doubt^-dly  no  little  dillieulty  in  detenuin- 
ing  in  some  cases  whetlit-r  a  statute  is  to 
ht  reganled  as  a  modification  of  the  n*m- 
edy  merely^  or  whether,  on  th«  other  hitnd, 
it  takaa  away  rights  conferred  by  the 
contract.  The  one  is  entirely  withio 
tlje  province  of  the  State  ;  the  other  is 
prohibited.  Curran  i;.  Arkansas,  15  How. 
S04  ;  Morton  v.  Valentine,  15  La.  An. 
153;  Stephenson  v.  Osborne,  41  Miss. 
119  J  Oatman  v.  Bond,  15  Wjs.  28. 
Courts,  and  the  proceedings  therein,  are 
suhject  to  motiifi cation  at  all  times,  and 
the  changes  may  have  the  eflect  seriously 
to  delay  remedies  j  and  in  some  cases  it 
has  b«.H?n  held  that  statutes  staying  all 
writs  agiiiniit  particular  claast^s  of  persons 
—  as,  for  instance,  enlisted  aoldiei-s—  were 
valid,  .fohnsoo  v.  Hig;^ns,  3  Met.  (KyJ 
506,  Farnflworth  p.  Vance,  2  Cold.  108. 
In  others  it  is  decided  that  stay  of  execu- 


tion —  as,  for  instance,  during  an  existing 
war  —  is  void.  Taylor  t\  Stearns,  18 
Gnit,  241  ;  Aycock  v,  Martin,  37  Ga, 
124  ;  HmlsiMjtb  r\  Davis,  41  Ala.  389  ; 
Cotfnian  v.  Hank  of  Kentucky,  40  Mtsa. 
29  ;  JacoU  p.  Sniollwooii,  63  N.  C.  112  ; 
Cutts  tr,  Haitlce,  3S  (ia,  35 (^ ;  Sequestra- 
tion Cases,  30  Texn-s  668  ;  Clark  tr,  Mar- 
tin, 3  Gmjit  (Pa,)  393  \  Edwards  y.  Kear- 
zey,  m  U.  S,  51)5. 

Other  cases  of  laws  invalid  as  violating 
the  obligation  of  coiitmcts  are  the  follow- 
ing :  A  law  which  takes  froiy  a  inunici|«l 
coqKinitiori  the  |K>wer  to  levy  taxes  to  pay 
existing  debts.  Van  Hoffmaii  i\  Quincy, 
4  Wall.  535.  Que  which  subjects  a  pri- 
vate coriioration  to  forfeitnix^  of  its  fran- 
chise for  that  wldch  was  n«jt  cunse  of 
forfeitum  oHgimtlly.  Peoj>lc  r.  .Jackson, 
Ac.  P.  Road  Co.,  9  Mich.  285  1  St^ite  r. 
Tomlkeckl^ee  Bank,  2  8tew.  30  ;  Ircdand 
V,  Turnpike  C«.,  19  Ohio  n.  m.  373.  One 
which  repeals  a  statute  making  the  stock* 
hi>ldr"rsi  in  a  coriKiTBtion  litible  for  its  del  its 
contracted  while  tt  was  in  force.  Haw* 
thome  17.  Calef,  2  Wall.  10.  One  author- 
izing  stay  of  execution  in  a  case  whore 
the  debtor  had  expressly  waived  it,  Bill- 
ineypr  v.  Evans,  40  Penn.  St.  324  ;  Lewig 
V.  Lewis,  44  Ptnn.  St.  127.  But  com- 
pare thase  last  with  Conkey  p.  Hart,  14 
N.  Y.  30.  See  for  further  ilhislratkms, 
Fhalen  i\  Virginia,  8  How.  163  ;  Heei-s  v, 
Arkansas,  20  How.  527  ;  A  spin  wall  e. 
Co  nj  miss  ion  era,  22  How.  364  ;  Wabash  & 
Ena  Canal  u.  fieei^*.  2  Hkclc,  448  ;  Cxil- 
nifin  V.  SholHty^m,  2  Black,  510  ;  Bridge 
Propnetors  v,  Holwken  Co.,  1  Wall  116  ; 
Turnpike  Co.  r.  State,  3  Wall.  210  ;  Amy 
i».  Shelby  Taxing  Dintnct,  114  C.  S.  38"  ; 
Puindexter  v.  (ircenhow,  Id.  270  }  EOinger 
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invalid,  or  extingniahea,  or  releases  it^  is  a  law  impairing  it*  (a) 
Nor  is  this  all.  Although  there  ia  a  distinction  between  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  contract,  and  a  remedy  upon  it,  yet,  if  there  arc 
certain  remedies  existing  at  the  time  when  it  is  made,  all  of  which 
are  afterwards  wholly  extinguished  by  new  laws,  so  that  there 
remain  no  means  of  enforcing  its  obligation,  and  no  redress;  such 
an  abolition  of  all  remedies  operating  in  present i  is  also  an  im* 
pairing  of  the  ohligation  of  such  contract,^ (t)  But  every  change 
and  modiheation  of  the  remedy  does  not  involve  such  a  conse- 
quenee.  No  one  will  doubt,  that  tlic  legislature  may  vary  the 
nature  and  extent  of  n^medies,  so  always  that  some  substantive 
remedy  be  in  fact  leit(t*)     Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  legis- 

1  Sturgis  V.  Cmwniii^hield,  4  Wheat.  R.  1&7.  198. 

a  Ogdeii  r.  Sauudt'ni,  12  \Vii*^at.  li.  2U,  235,  3*27.  34&.  360,  851,  362»  353 ;  SturgM 
9.  Crowoiiuihield,  4  Wheat  H.  200,  201,  207 ;  Smiih  «,  Morse,  2  Cal.  524. 


»,  Kenney,  115  U.  S.  566  (Confederate 
money);  WUniiiigtun  li.  Co.  v*  King,  91 
U.  S.  3  (Confetlerate  money) ;  HofF  v, 
Jitapcr  Co,,  110  IT,  S.  53  j  Anthony  p, 
Jan^Mjr  Co.,  101  U.  S.  693;  Famngton  tr, 
Ttiittiessee,  95  U*  8.  679  ;  Tennessee  t>. 
Silted,  m  U.  S.  69,  United  Stales  v, 
MempluH,  07  U*  8»  284  (nddi'd  city  wards 
cxeropted  from  luxation  for  piior  debts)  ; 
Keith  V.  Clnrk,  07  U*  S.  45*  (notea  of  a 
bank  fwyaldis  in  taxes  aftcrwurds  by  le- 
gifilfition  rt-fnH<Ml  tbnt  prn[K"rty) ;  Oi]hiltn?<^ 
V,  lowft  Contrnt^ting  Co.,  21  Widl.  240  ; 
Garrison  t?.  New  York,  Id.  106  ;  Erie  Ry. 
Co,  I'.  Pennaylvnnia,  Id.  492  ;  Curtis  t?. 
Whitney,  13  Wall.   68. 

(fi)  In  Allen  v.  McKeiin,  1  Sumner, 
27S,  it  wi\H  held,  Oiat  where  a  ]yeraon 
holds  an  ofliee  during  good  behavior  with 
A  fixed  Biliary  iind  certain  fee«  nnuexcd 
then*to,  the  teimre  of  tbe  oflBce  cannot  bw 
altered  without  impiring  the  obligation 
of  toon  tract.  Hnt  aiipoirjtmente  to  any 
SkU$  office  are  not  within  the  provision 
of  the  United  Statea  f  onatitulion  ;  and 
the  Slate  legisktun^  nmy  incr-^ate  or  di- 
minish the  Bfthiry  of  a  State  officer  iinlt-s5» 
prohibited  by  the  State  Constitution, 
Ben  ford  v.  Oibeon,  15  Aln.  621  i  Tbe 
State  1?.  Smedea,  4  CnsbnmTi,  47;  Butler 
1?,  Fennsylvatda,  10  How,  402 ;  Common* 


wealth  V,  Baton,  6S,  &Rawle,  322;  Com- 
monwealth V,  Mann,  5  Watts  k  S.  41S  ; 
Barker  **  Pittsbtirgb,  4  BaiT,  .'il  ;  Wanjep 
V,  The  People,  2  Dinio,  272 ;  Conner  ». 
New  York,  1  Selden,  285. 

(hj  $111  Cull  tK  ibig^^r,  S  Mftas,  430  ; 
GrilHn  V,  Wilcox,  21  ItuL  370  ,  Penrose  p. 
Erie  Canal  Ca,  66  Teun.  St.  46  i  Oatman 
u,  }lond,  16  Wis.  28  ;  Bowdoinhatn  v. 
Richmond,  6  GrocnL  12  ;  United  States 
p.  Conwny^  Henipat.  313  ;  Johnson  v. 
Bond,  Id.  633  ;  Osborn  P.  Nicholson/ 
13  Wall  662  ;  Chapniati  i\  Douglas,  107 
U.  S,  848. 

It  ift  not  iM>inpetcnt  for  the  legislature 
to  deprive  persons  of  the  right  to  main- 
tain 6uit8  because  of  their  haring  jiar- 
t]€t]^ted  in  or  sympathizeii  with  rebellioo 
agaiTiHt  the  govemment.  Rison  p.  Farr, 
24  Ark.  l*il  ;  McFnrland  u.  ButJer,  8  Minn, 
11  fl  ;  Jackson  V.  ButltT,  Id.  117-  Contracts 
for  the  purchase  or  hire  of  slav«?«.  vnltd 
when  nrnde^  en n  not  be  ninde  void  by  Slate 
law  aftewarda.  White  i\  Huil,  13  Wall, 
649  ;  0»\nm\  v.  NicboUon,  id.  «53. 

(r)  See  MrfJabcy  r.  V'ivginia,  135  U.  9, 
6«i2  ;  Antoni  v.  GiTfiihow,  107  V.  S*  769  ; 
Ewell  I?.  DngffH,  108  V,  S.  143  ;  CSrtws  v. 
UnitiHi  States  Mortgage  Co.,  Id.  477; 
Chapman  v.  Douglas,  107  U.  S.  348 ; 
Cairo  R*   Co.  v.  Hecht,   96   U,  S.    168 
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lature  may  prescribe  the  times  and  modes  in  which  remedies  may 
be  pursued ;  and  bar  suits  not  brought  within  such  periods,  and 
not  pursued  in  such  modes.  Statutes  of  limitations  are  of  this 
nature ;  and  have  never  been  supposed  to  destroy  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  but  to  prescribe  the  times  within  which  that  obliga- 
tion shall  be  enforced  by  a  suit ;  and  in  default  to  deem  it  either 


(changing  mode  of  service  of  process) ; 
Edwards  v,  Kearzey,  96  U.  S.  595  ;  Mem- 
phis V,  United  States,  97  U.  S.  298; 
Memphis  v.  Brown,  Id.  300  ;  Walker  v. 
Whitehead,  16  Wall.  814  ;  Collector  v, 
Hubbard,  12  W^all.  1  (that  th«'re  can  be 
no  vested  right  in  a  particular  remedy)  ; 
Morse  v,  Goold,  1  Keman,  281  ;  Stocking 
V.  Hunt,  3  Denio,  274  ;  Van  Rensselaer  v. 
Snyder,  3  Keman,  299.  It  is  not  a  sufficient 
objection  to  a  law  changing  the  remedy, 
that  it  gives  one  less  convenient  than  the 
old,  or  less  prompt  and  speedy.  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat.  218  ;  Mason  v,  Haile, 
Id.  370  ;  Beers  v,  Haughton,  9  Pet.  359  , 
Evans  v.  Montgomery,  4  W.  &  S.  218; 
Bumgardner  v.  Circuit  Court,  4  Mo. 
50  ;  Tarpley  v,  Hamer,  17  Miss.  310  ; 
Quackenbush  v.  Danks,  1  Denio,  128,  3 
Denio,  594,  and  1  N.  Y.  129;  Bronson 
V.  Newberry,  2  Doug.  (Mich.)  88  ;  Rock- 
well r.  Hubbell,  Id.  197 ;  Sprecker  v. 
Wakelce,  11  Wis.  432  ;  Smiths.  Packard, 
12  Wis.  371  ;  HoUoway  v.  Sherman,  12 
Iowa,  282  ;  Penrose  v.  Erie  Canal  Co.,  56 
Penn.  St.  46. 

"It  is  competent,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Swayne,  in  Von  Holfman  v.  Quincy,  4 
AVall.  553,  "for  the  Staten  to  change  the 
form  of  the  remedy,  or  to  modify  it  other- 
wise, as  they  may  see  fit,  provided  no  sub- 
stantial right  secured  by  the  contract  is 
tliereby  imiKiin;d.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fix  definitely  the  time  between 
alterations  of  the  remedy  which  are  to  be 
deemed  legitimate,  and  those  which,  un- 
der the  form  of  modifying  the  remedy, 
impair  substantial  rights.  Every  case 
must  he  determined  upon  its  own  circum- 
stances." To  this  it  is  added  by  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  in  Antoni  v.  Greenhow, 
107  U.  S.  769,  that  the  question  in  all 
VOL.  II.  —  17 


snch  cases  is  one  of  reasonableness,  of 
which  the  Legislature  is  primarily  the 
judge.  Jackson  v.  Lam  ph ire,  3  Peters, 
290  ;  Terry  v.  Anderson,  96  U.  S.  633. 
A  statute  should  not  be  pronounced  in- 
valid unless  a  palpable  error  has  been 
committed.  Antoni  v.  Greenhow,  stipm. 
The  motive  of  the  Legislature  is  imma- 
terial. Ibid.  ;  Minnesota  v.  Barber,  136 
U.  S.  313.  See  further  as  to  reasonable- 
ness of  time  allowed  by  the  Legislature, 
McGahey  v.  Virginia,  135  (J.  S.  662. 

A  statute  allowing  the  defence  of  want 
of  consideration  to  be  made  to  a  valid  in- 
stniment  previously  given,  was  sustained 
in  Williams  V.  Haines,  27  Iowa,  251.  See 
also  Parsons  v.  Casey,  28  Iowa,  436 ; 
Curtis  V.  Whitney,  13  Wall.  68  ;  Cook  v, 
Gregg,  48  N.  Y.  439.  A  State  may  also 
take  away  the  common-law  remedy  alto- 
gether, provided  another  and  efficient  one 
remains.  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Snyder,  13 
N.  Y.  299.  Even  though  the  parties  have 
stipulated  by  their  contract  that  the  par- 
ticular remedy  (e.  g,  distress  for  rent)  shall 
be  had.  Conkey  v.  Hart,  14  N.  Y.  30. 
So  too  a  judgment  lien  may  be  taken  away 
where  a  sufficient  remedy  remains.  Wat- 
son V.  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  47  N.  Y. 
157.  And  a  State  may  from  time  to 
time  change  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
make  the  new  regulations  apply  to  exist- 
ing causes  of  action,  and  even  to  ponding 
suits.  Per  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  in  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  W^heat.  249  ;  Neass  v.  Mer- 
cer, 15  Barb.  318  ;  Rich  ».  Flandei-s,  39 
N.  H.  323.  See  Curtis  v.  W-hitney,  13 
W'all.  68. 

It  is  not  competent  to  compel  a  public 
creditor  to  surrender  his  securities,  and 
accept  others  bearing  a  less  interest 
Brewer  v.  Otoe  County,  1  Neb.  873. 
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Batisfied  or  abandoned. ^  (a)  The  obligation  to  perform  a  contract 
18  coeval  with  the  iindertEiki ng  ti>  pei-form  it.  It  orig^inates  with 
the  contract  itself,  and  0|>*^nitcs  anterior  to  the  time  of  perfiirni- 
ance.  The  remedy  acts  upon  the  broken  contract^  and  enforces 
a  pre-existing  obligation.^  And  a  State  legislature  may  discharge 
a  party  from  imprisonment  upon  a  judgment  in  a  civil  case  of 
contract,  without  iid"nngiug  the  Constitution;  for  this  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  remedy,  and  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
the  contract.^ (ft)  So,  if  a  party  should  be  in  jail,  and  give  a  bond 
for  the  prison  liberties,  ami  to  remain  a  true  prisoner  until  law- 
fully discharged,  a  subsequent  discharge  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture would  not  impair  the  contract;  for  it  would  be  a  lawful 
discharge  in  the  sense  of  the  bond**  (e) 


1  Stnrpifl  V.  Crowniualiield,  4  l\Txeiit.  R.  2f>0,  206,  207  ;  Maaon  t\  Haile,  12  AVheat 
R.  370,  380,  381 ;  Ogden  v,  SauntKrs,  12  Wheat,  li  262.  263,  349,  350  ;  Hnwkins  ». 
Barney's  Lessee,  5  Peters's  Sup.  li.  457, 

2  OgdcD  tf.  Saundera,  12  Whcnt.  K.  349,  350. 

>  Maaon  v,  HaUe,  12  Wheat.  R,  870.  *  Ibid, 


ia)  Campbell  v.  Holt.  115  U.  S.  620  ; 
Mitchell  V,  Clark,  110  U.  S.  633  ;  Vaiico 
V,  Van  re,  108  U,  S.  514,  requiring  regis- 
tration of  mortgages  within  a  certnio 
time ;  TjOuiBianft  v.  Ifew  Orleans,  102 
V.  S.  203»  re<inirinpf  registration  ol  judg- 
ments against  a  city  ;  GifilUn  p.  Union 
Caniil  Co.,  109  U,  S.  401  j  Jackson  v. 
Lam  phi  re,  8  Peters,  29(1  ;  Terry  w.  Ander- 
son, 95  U.  S.  684  ;  Chemung  Bank  v, 
Uwry.  93  U.  S.  72. 

(b]  Penniman'a  Ciia<',  103  U.  S.  714. 
So  a  State  may  mcike  laws  incn^^- 
ing  exemptions  of  proprty  from  execu- 
tion opjUioable  to  futtire,  hut  not  as  to 
ptat,  contra^^ts.  Edwards  v.  Kearzey,  96 
U,  'S.  595  ;  Guufi  v.  Berr>%  15  Wall.  610  ; 
WiUnii  V.  Brow^n,  68  Ala,  62  ;  Johnson 
p.  Fletcher,  54  Miss,  628  ;  Homestead 
Cabfs,  22  Gmtt.  266.  See  Rronson  p, 
Kinxie,  1  Hon\  311  ;  Mason  «.  Haile, 
12  Wheat,  370;  Rockwell  u.  Huhl>ell,  1 
Bong,  (Mich,)  197;  Quackenbiish  t».  Danks, 
I  Denio,  128,  3  Denio,  594  i  8.  c.  1  N.  Y» 
129  :  Morse  tr.  Goold,  11  N.  Y.  281  ; 
Sprecker  i\  Wnkelee,  !1  Wis.  432  ;  Cusic 
C7.    Douglass,   3   Kansas,  123  }   Maxey  v. 


Loyal,  38  G a.  531  ;  Hardimnn  v.  Downer, 
39  Ga,  425  ;  Uill  t\  Keraler,  63  N.  C, 
437.  But  see  Kibbpy  v.  Jones,  7  Bush, 
243.  The  Stale  niuy  exempt  pflrtieular 
property  from  taxation.  Charlestton  v. 
Branih,  15  WalL  470  ;  Delaware  R.  Tax, 
18  WalL  2§fl  ;  Trask  r.  Maguire,  Id,  301. 

{c)  llsurj'  laws  may  be  repealed.  Ew- 
ell  y,  Daggs,  108  U.  S.  143  ;  Curtis  p, 
Leavitt,  15  N.  Y.  9.  If  what  was  given 
by  the  State  in  aid  of  a  creditor  w<is  not 
a  legiil  remedy,  it  may  be  taken  away, 
Memphis  U,  Co,  p,  Tennessee,  101  U,  S, 
337  ;  South  Ahilmma  R,  Co,  v,  Alabama, 
101  U.  S,  832.  A  party  has  no  vested 
right  to  an  appeal  to  another  court  ;  and 
the  aiii>eal  may  be  taken  away.  Balti- 
more R,  Ca.  v.  Gmnt,  98  U.  S,  398. 

One  of  the  testj^  whether  a  contract 
is  impiiired  bj'  legislation  is  to  consider 
whether  its  value  has  been  diminished. 
And  that  is  not  a  question  of  degree,  hut 
of  encroachment  in  any  material  re^ijiect 
npon  the  ohiigation,  Edwards  v.  Kearzey, 
90  U.  S,  695  i  Hank  v.  fiharp,  6  How. 
301.  And  such  encroachment  may  be  hy 
legislation  npon  the  remedy.     Ibid. 
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§  1386.  These  general  considerations  naturally  conduct  us  to 
some  more  difficult  inquiries  growing  out  of  them;  and  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  very  great  diversity  of  judicial  opinion. 
The  great  object  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly 
was,  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  This  principle  was 
to  be  protected  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  assailed.  No  enu- 
meration was  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  modes  by  which  con- 
tracts might  be  impaired.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to  have 
made  such  an  enumeration,  since  it  might  have  been  defective ; 
and  the  intention  was  to  prohibit  every  mode  or  device  for  such 
purpose.     The  prohibition  was  universal.  ^ 

§  1387.  The  question  has  arisen,  and  has  been  most  elaborately 
discussed,  how  far  the  States  may  constitutionally  pass  an  in- 
solvent law  which  shall  discharge  the  obligation  of  contracts.  It 
is  not  doubted,  that  the  States  may  pass  insolvent  laws  which 
shall  discharge  the  person,  or  operate  in  the  nature  of  a  cessio 
bonorum^  provided  such  laws  do  not  discharge  or  intermeddle 
with  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Nor  is  it  denied,  that  insolvent 
laws  which  discharge  the  obligation  of  contracts,  made  antece- 
dently to  their  passage,  are  unconstitutional.^  But  the  question 
is,  how  far  the  States  may  constitutionally  pass  insolvent  laws, 
which  shall  operate  upon  and  discharge  contracts  which  are  made 
subsequently  to  their  passage.  After  the  most  ample  argument, 
it  has  at  length  been  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  the  States  may  constitutionally  pass  such  laws  operating 
upon  future  contracts. 

§  1388.  The  learned  judges  who  held  the  affirmative  were  not 
all  agreed  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  opinions.  But  their  judg- 
ment rests  on  some  one  of  the  following  grounds:  (1)  Some  of 
the  judges  held,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  a  contract  is 
made  not  only  regulates  and  governs  it,  but  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  contract  itself;  and,  consequently,  that  an  insolvent  law, 
which,  in  the  event  of  insolvency  of  the  party,  authorizes  a  dis- 
charge of  the  contract,  is  obligatory  as  a  part  of  the  contract. 
(2)  Others  held,  that,  though  the  law  of  the  place  formed  no 
part  of  the  contract,  yet  the  latter  derived  its  whole  obligation 
from  that  law,  and  was  controlled  by  its  provisions ;  and,  con- 

1  Sturgis  V.  Crowninshield,  4  Wlieat.  R.  199,  200. 

*  Sturgis  r.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R.  122 ;  Fanners  and  Mechanics  Bank  « 
Smith,  6  Wheat.  K.  131 ;  Ogden  r.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  213. 
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sequently,  that  its  obligation  could  extend  no  further  than  the 
law  which  canacd  the  obligation;  and  if  it  was  smbject  to  be 
discharged  in  ease  of  insolvency,  the  law  so  far  control  led  and 
limited  its  obligation.  (3)  That  the  connection  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  clause  (bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws), 
as  they  applied  to  retrospective  legislation,  fortified  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  intention  in  this  part  was  only  to  prohibit  the 
like  legislation,  (4)  That  the  known  history  of  the  country,  as 
to  insolvent  laws,  and  their  having  constituted  a  part  of  the 
acknow hedged  jurisprudence  of  several  of  the  States  for  a  long 
period,  forbade  the  supposition  that  under  such  a  general  phrase, 
as  laws  iinpainng  the  obligation  of  eontrnctSj  insolvent  laws,  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  could  have  been  inten- 
tionally included,  (5)  That^  whenever  any  person  enters  into 
a  contract,  his  assent  may  be  properly  inferred  to  abide  by  those 
rules  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  belong  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  country  of  the  contract.  And,  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pursue  his  debtor  in  other  States,  he  is  equally  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  the  law  of  the  latter,  to  which  he  subjects  him- 
self. (C)  That  the  law  of  the  contract  remains  the  same  every- 
where, and  will  be  the  same  in  everj"  tribunal*  But  the  remedy 
necessarily  varies,  and  with  it  the  effect  of  the  constitutional 
pledgt.',  which  can  only  have  relation  to  the  laws  of  distributive 
justice,  known  to  the  policy  of  each  State  severally.  These,  and 
other  auxiliary  grounds,  which  were  illustrated  by  a  great  variety 
of  arginnents,  which  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment,  were  deemed 
satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  coui*t. 

§  1389.  The  minority  of  the  judges  maintained  their  opinions 
upon  the  following  grounds:  (1)  That  the  words  of  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious  sense,  admit 
of  a  prusjiective  as  well  as  of  a  retrospective  operation.  (2)  That 
an  act  of  the  legislature  does  not  enter  into  the  contract,  and 
become  one  of  the  conditions  stipulated  b}'  the  parties;  nor  does 
it  act  externally  on  the  agreement,  unless  it  have  the  full  force 
of  law.  (3)  That  contracts  derive  their  obligation  from  the  act 
of  the  parties,  and  not  from  the  grant  of  the  government.  And 
the  right  of  the  government  to  regulate  the  manner  in  wliich  they 
shall  be  formed,  or  to  prohibit  such  as  may  be  against  the  policy 
of  the  State,  is  entirely  consistent  with  their  inviolability,  after 
they  have  been  formed.     (4)  That  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
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is  not  identified  with  the  means  which  government  may  furnish 
to  enforce  it;  and  that  a  prohibition  to  pass  any  law  impairing 
it  does  not  imply  a  prohibition  to  vary  the  remedy.  Nor  does  a 
power  to  vary  the  remedy  imply  a  power  to  impair  the  obligation 
derived  from  the  act  of  the  parties.  (5)  That  the  history  of  the 
times  justified  this  interpretation  of  the  clause.  The  power  of 
changing  the  relative  situation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  of 
interfering  with  contracts,  had  been  carried  to  such  an  excess  by 
the  State  legislature,  as  to  break  in  upon  all  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  society,  and  to  destroy  all  private  confidence.  It  waa 
a  great  object  to  prevent  for  the  future  such  mischievous  meas- 
ures. (6)  That  the  clause,  in  its  terms,  purports  to  be  perpet- 
ual; and  the  principle,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  perpetuaL 
It  is  expressed  in  terms  sufficiently  broad  to  operate  in  all  future 
times;  and  the  just  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  it  was  so  in- 
tended. But  if  the  other  interpretation  of  it  be  adopted,  the 
clause  will  become  of  little  effect;  and  the  Constitution  will  have 
imposed  a  restriction,  in  language  indicating  perpetuity,  which 
every  State  in  the  Union  may  elude  at  pleasure.  The  obligation 
of  contracts  in  force  at  any  given  time  is  but  of  short  duration; 
and  if  the  prohibition  be  of  retrospective  laws  only,  a  very  short 
lapse  of  time  will  remove  every  subject  upon  which  State  laws 
are  forbidden  to  operate,  and  make  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  far  useless.  Instead  of  introducing  a  great  principle, 
prohibiting  all  law  of  this  noxious  character,  the  Constitution 
will  suspend  their  operation  only  for  a  moment,  or  except  pre- 
existing cases  from  it.  The  nature  of  the  provision  is  thus  es- 
sentially changed.  Instead  of  being  a  prohibition  to  pass  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  it  is  only  a  prohibition  to 
pass  retrospective  laws.  (7)  That  there  is  the  less  reason  for 
adopting  such  a  construction,  since  the  State  laws,  which  pro- 
duced the  mischief,  were  prospective  as  well  as  retrospective.^ 

§  1300.  The  question  is  now  understood  to  be  finally  at  rest ; 
and  State  insolvent  laws,  discharging  the  obligation  of  future  con- 
tracts, are  to  be  deemed  constitutional.  Still  a  very  im{)ortant 
point  remains  to  be  examined ;  and  that  is,  to  what  contracts  such 
laws  can  riprhtfully  apf)ly.  The  result  of  the  various  decisions 
on  this  subject  is:  (1)  That  they  apply  to  all  contracts  made 
within  the  State  between  citizens  of  the  State.     (2)  That  they  do 

1  See  Ogditii  v.  Suuudere,  12  Wheat.  R  pp.  254  to  367. 
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not  apply  to  contracts  made  within  the  State  between  a  citizen  of 
til  Stale  anj  a  citizen  of  another  State.  (<i)  (3)  That  tliey  do  not 
apply  to  contracts  not  made  within  the  State,  In  all  these  cases, 
it  is  considered  that  the  State  docs  not  possess  a  jarisdietion,  co* 
extensive  with  the  contract,  over  the  jmrties;  and  therefore  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  protects  them  from  prospec* 
tive  as  well  as  retrospective  Icfrislation.^  Still,  however,  if  a  cred- 
itor vohnitarily  makes  himself  a  party  to  the  proceedings  nnder 
an  insolvent  law  of  a  State  which  discharges  the  contract^  and 
accepts  a  dividend  declared  under  such  law,  he  will  he  hound  by 
his  own  act,  and  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  this  extraterrito- 
rial innnunity,^(/')  Of  course  the  constitutional  prohibition  does 
not  apply  to  insolvent  or  other  laws  passed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  operating  upon  contracts  and  rights  of  property 
vested  and  m  esse  before  that  tinie.^  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
State  insolvent  laws  have  no  operation  whatsoever  on  contracts 
made  with  the  United  States;  for  such  contracts  are  in  no  man- 
ner whatsoever  subject  to  State  jurisdiction.'*  (t*) 

§  13'Jl.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  grant  is  a  contmct 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  much  as  an  unexe- 
cuted agreements  The  prohiljition,  therefore^  equally  reaches 
all  interferences  with  private  grunts  and  private  conveyances,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be.  But  it  has  been  made  a  question, 
whether  it  applies,  in  the  same  extent,  to  contracts  and  grants 
of  a  State  created  directly  by  law,  or  made  by  some  authorized 
agent  in  pursuance  of  a  law%  It  has  been  suggested,  that,  in 
Buch  cases,  it  is  to  be  deemed  an  act  of  the  legislative  power; 
and  that  all  laws  arc  reijcalahle  by  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  them.      But  it  has  been  decided  upon  solemn  argument, 


1  Ogtleo  V,  Bamders,  12  Wbt-at.  R  858 ;  MeMuUen  e,  McNeill,  4  WlioQt.  R.  2m 

a  Clay  ».  Smith,  3  Pet^rs^s  Sup.  R.  41 L 

*  UoitLxl  Stflfesi  1?.  Wilson,  8  Wheat.  IL  253. 

^  Owings  V.  S{ji>ed,  5  Wlieat  R.  420. 


(a)  Se«  Woo«lh«ll  v.  Wa^^iiT^  Bfildw; 
300;  Springer  v.  Fmier,  2  Story  C.  C. 
387  ;  Boylfl  ti.  Zacharie,  6  Pet,  348  i  Suy- 
duin  0.  Bmadiiax,  14  Pet.  75;  Cowk  v, 
Moffiit,  5  How.  310;  BjiMwin  v.  Hale,  1 
WiilL  23J,  Even  thongh  tliey  nr**  omdo 
payabli*  witliiii  th«>  State  passing  tlie  law. 
Baldwin  i\  li&k,  supra. 


11}  Baldwin    p.   Hale.   1   Wall    223; 
Gilniiiii  V.  Ijjckwootl,  4  Wall.  409. 

(c)  Tht*  whole  Bubjoet  bus  long  been  at 
rest,  and  tlie  question  of  the  limitii  wbicli 
mij^bt  exist  to  State  flutbority  to  pass 
iiiH/dvc*nt  laws,  in  the  absenLUf  of  such  a 
st.itutt?,  has  become  conipiurati?ely  rni" 
Inipuitant. 
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that  contracts  and  grants  made  by  a  State  are  not  less  within  the 
reach  of  the  prohibition  than  contracts  and  grants  of  private  per- 
sons ;  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  such  contracts  or  grants 
arc  made  directly  by  law  in  the  form  of  legislation,  or  in  any  other 
form,  but  whether  they  exist  at  all.  The  legislature  may,  by  a 
law,  directly  make  a  grant;  and  such  grant,  when  once  made, 
becomes  irrevocable,  and  cannot  be  constitutionally  impaired. 
So  the  legislature  may  make  a  contract  with  individuals  directly 
by  a  law,  pledging  the  State  to  a  performance  of  it ;  and  then, 
when  it  is  accepted,  it  is  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution.  1(a)  Thus,  where  a  State  authorized  a  sale  of  its 
public  lands,  and  the  sale  was  accordingly  made,  and  convey- 
ances given,  it  was  held  that  those  conveyances  could  not  be 
rescinded  or  revoked  by  the  State.^  So  where  a  State,  by  a  law, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  certain  Indians  to  exempt  their 
lands  from  taxation  for  a  valuable  consideration,  it  was  held 
that  the  exemption  could  not  be  revoked.®  (6)     And  grants  of 

1  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  11  Peters,  649. 

«  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87,  135  ;  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect  19,  p.  888. 

»  New  Jersey  v,  Wilson,  7  Cranch,  164  ;  1  Kent's  Comin.  Lect.  19,  p.  889. 

(rt)  Where  a  State  was  the  owner  of  Debolt,  Id.  416  ;  Dodge  t;.  Woolsey,  18 
the  stock  in  a  bank,  and  by  statute  the  How.  331 ;  Mechanics  &  Traders  Bank  v, 
bills  of  the  bank  were  to  be  received  in  Debolt,  Id.  380  ;  The  Same  v.  Thomas, 
payment  of  all  debts  due  to  the  State,  it  Id.  384  ;  McGee  v.  Mathis,  4  Wall.  143  , 
wav)  held  that  the  statute  established  a  Home  of  the  Friendless  v.  Rouse,  8  Wall, 
contract  between  the  State  and  those  re-  430 ;  Washington  University  v.  Rouse, 
ceiving  the  bills  under  it,  and  its  rejwal  Id.  439  ;  Wilmington,  &c.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
could  not  deprive  the  bill-holders  of  the  Rcid,  13  Wall.  264  ;  Rileigh,  &c.  R.  R. 
rights  assured  by  it.  Woodruff  v.  Trap-  Co.  v.  Reid,  Id.  269.  In  any  case,  how- 
nail,  10  How.  190.  See  also  Furman  v.  ever,  there  must  be  a  consideration,  so 
Nii'liol,  8  Wall.  44 ;  Winter  v.  Jones,  10  that  the  State  can  be  supposed  to  have 
Ga.  190 ;  People  v.  Auditor-General,  9  received  a  beneficial  equivalent  for  the 
^lich.  327  ;  Montgomeiy  v,  Kasson,  16  right  relinquished  :  if  the  exemption  is 
Ciil.  189  ;  Adams  v.  Palmer,  61  Me.  580.  made  as  a  mere  privilege  it  may  be  re- 

(b)  Although  the   State   courts  liave  yoked  at  any  time.     Christ's   Church  v. 

sometimes  protested  against  the  doctrine  Philadelphia,  24  How.  300  ;  East  Saginaw 

(see  ciLses  in  Cooley's  Const.  Limitations,  Salt  Manuf.  Co.  v.  East  Saginaw,  19  Mich. 

280,  note),  it  must  be  considered  as  set-  259,  affirmed  in  13  Wall.  373  ;  Brainerd 

tied  now  that  a  State  may  make  a  valid  v,  Colchester,  31  Conn.  410  ;   People  v. 

agreement  exempting  property  from  taxa-  Commissioners  of  Taxes,  47  N.  Y.  501. 

tion,  or  not  to  levy  taxes  beyond  a  certain  See  also  Dole  v.  The  Govenior,  3  Stew, 

rate  or  amount.     See,  in  addition  to  the  887  ;  Commonwealth   v.  Bird,   12  Mass. 

case  in  7  Cranch,  Gordtm  v.  Appeal  Tax  442.     But  in  a  private  act  of  incoq)ora- 

Court,  3  How.  133  ;  Pi(iua  Bank  v.  Knoup,  tion  the  State  is  always  sup)>osed  to  re- 

16  IIow.  3G9  ;  Ohio  Life  &  Trust  Co.  v.  ceive  an  equivalent  for  the  franchises  and 
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land^  once  voluntarily  made  bj  a  State  by  a  special  law,  or  under 
general  laws,  when  once  perfected,  are  equally  as  incapable  of 
being  resumed  by  a  subaequent  law,  as  those  founded  on  a  valua- 
ble consideratiun.  Thus,  if  a  State  grant  glebe  lauds  or  other 
lauds  to  parisltes,  towns,  or  private  persons  gratuitously,  they 
constitute  irrevocable  executed  contracts.*  And  it  maybe  laid 
dowUj  as  a  general  principle,  tlmt^  whenever  a  law  is  in  its  own 
nature  a  contract,  and  absolute  rights  have  vested  under  it,  a  re- 
peal of  that  law  cannot  divest  those  rights,  or  aunihilate  or  im- 
pair the  title  so  aerjuired.  A  grant,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of  the  right  of  the  grantor,  and 
implies  a  contract  not  to  reassert  it.2(a) 

§  131^2.  The  cases  above  spoken  of  arc  cases  in  which  rights 
of  property  ai-e  concerned,  and  are,  manifestly,  within  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition.  But  a  question  of  a  more  nice  and  delicate 
nature  has  been  also  litigated;  and  that  is^  how  far  charters 
granted  by  a  State  are  contracts  witliin  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitutiom  Tliat  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  intend 
to  restrain  the  States  in  the  regulation  of  their  civil  instifiitions, 
adopted  for  internal  government,  is  admitted;  and  it  has  never 
been  so  construed.  It  has  always  been  understood,  that  the  con- 
tracts spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  were  those  which  respected 
projierty,  or  some  other  object  of  value,  and  which  conferred 
rights  capable  of  being  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice.^    A  charter 


1  Terren  v.  Taylor,  »  Cimnch,  52  ;  Town  of  Pawlel  v.  Clerke,  9  Cranch»  536  ;  1  Krat'i 
Com  in.  I^ct,  19»  p,  380. 

a  Fletcher  V,  Peek,  6  Cmucli,  87,  1S5  ;  X  Kent's  Comm.  Leet.  10,  p.  38. 
»  Dartmouth  College  t.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  R,  518,  6^ 


privileges  conferred     See  Piijua  Bank  v, 
Knoiip,  m/pra. 

If,  however,  an  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion exiatB  in  any  caije,  it  must  be  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  intent loii  to  re- 
linquish this  prerogative  of  sovereignty, 
delU>erntr4y  manifested.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  ambiguonB  language. 
Pravidence  Bank  t\  Billing??,  4  IVt.  561  ; 
Christ  a  Church  u.  Philadel|ihia,  24  How. 
802  ;  Oilman  v.  Sheboygan,  2  Black.  613  ; 
Herriek  i«.  Randolph,  13  Vt.  531  ^  Etiston 
Bank  i\  Coriinionvvnihh,  10  Penn.  St.  450  j 
People  V,  Roper,  35  K,  Y.  629. 


It  has  nerer  bei?n  held  that  a  State 
might  by  eon  tract  preclude  itself  from 
exercising  the  jMilicu  power  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  grants  and  all  charteis  nio 
understood  to  be  made  suhject  to  it.  B^e 
Thorpe  V.  R.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.  149  ; 
and  numerous  eases  colleeted  in  Cooley, 
Con  .it.  Liraitations,  282  to  284,  574  to 
681,  notes.  C. 

(ft)  So  of  grants  made,  f.  g^  to  a  col- 
lege, under  statutoiy  exemptions  applying 
to  the  same.  Nortliwcatem  Umv.  i*. 
People.  99  U.  S  309. 
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is  certainly  in  form  and  substance  a  contract;  it  is  a  grant  of 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges ;  and  it  usually  gives  a  capacity  to 
take  and  to  hold  property.  Where  a  charter  creates  a  corpora- 
tion, it  emphatically  confers  this  capacity ;  for  it  is  an  incident 
to  a  corporation  (unless  prohibited)  to  take  and  to  hold  property. 
A  charter  granted  to  private  persons,  for  private  purposes,  is 
within  the  terms  and  the  reason  of  the  prohibition.  It  confers 
rights  and  privileges,  upon  the  faith  of  which  it  is  accepted. 
It  imparts  obligations  and  duties  on  their  part,  which  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard ;  and  it  implies  a  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  so  granted  shall 
be  enjoyed.  It  is  wholly  immaterial,  in  such  cases,  whether  the 
corporation  take  for  their  own  private  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  other  persons.  A  grant  to  a  private  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  particular  cestui  que  trusty  is  not  less  a  contract  than  if  the 
trustee  should  take  for  his  own  benefit.  A  charter  to  a  bank,  or 
insurance,  (a)  or  turnpike  company,  is  certainly  a  contract, 
founded  in  a  valuable  consideration.^ (J)  But  it  is  not  more  so 
than  a  charter  incorporating  persons  for  the  erection  and  support 
of  a  hospital  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  or  the  infirm,  which  is  to  be 
suppoi-ted  by  private  contributions  or  is  founded  upon  private 
charity.  If  the  State  should  make  a  grant  of  funds,  in  aid  of 
such  a  corporation,  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  it  could  re- 
voke it  at  its  pleasure.  It  would  have  no  remaining  authority 
over  the  cori)oration,  but  that  which  is  judicial,  to  enforce  the 
proper  administration  of  the  trust.  Neither  is  a  grant  less  a 
contract,  though  no  beneficial  interest  accrues  to  the  possessor. 
Many  a  purchase,  whether  corporate  or  not,  may,  in  point  of  fact, 
be  of  no  exchangeable  value  to  the  owners;  and  yet  the  grants 
confirming  them  are  not  less  within  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution. All  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  immunities,  dig- 
nities, offices,  and  franchises,  are  in  law  deemed  valuable  rights, 
and  wherever  they  are  subjects  of  a  contract  or  grant  they  are 
just  as  much  within  the  reach  of  the  Constitution  as  any  other 
grants;  for  the  Constitution  makes  no  account  of  the  greater 
or  less  value  of  anything  granted.     All  corporate  franchises  are 

1  See  Cliarles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  7  Pick.  344, 11  Peters's  R,  549,  where 
the  obligations  resulting  from  a  charter  are  fully  discussed. 

(a)  Si'f  Chicago  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Need-  {h)  St.  Anne's  Asylum  v.  New  Orleans, 

les,  113  U.  S.  674.  105  U.  S.  362. 
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legal  estates.  They  are  powers  coupled  with  an  interest;  and 
the  corporators  have  vested  rightB  in  their  character  as  cor- 
porator, ^ 

§  ISlKi  A  charter,  then,  being  a  contract  within  the  scope  of 
the  Constitution,  tJie  next  consideration  which  has  arisen  upon 
this  important  subject  is,  whether  the  principle  applies  to  all 
chart^ers,  public  as  well  as  private.  Corporations  arc  divisible 
into  tw^o  sorts,  — such  as  are  strictly  public,  and  such  as  are  pri- 
vate. Within  the  former  deuomination  are  included  all  eurpora- 
tions  created  for  public  purposes  only,  such  as  cities,  towns, 
parishes^ and  other  public  bodies.^  Within  the  latter  denomina- 
tion all  corporations  are  included  which  do  not  strictly  belonti  to 
the  former.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  to  public  corporations,  which 
exist  only  for  public  purposes,  that  the  legislature  may  change, 
modify,  enlarge,  and  restrain  them;  with  this  UnVitation,  how- 
ever, that  property,  held  by  such  corpuration,  shall  still  be  se- 
cured for  the  use  of  those  for  whom,  and  at  whoso  expense,  it 
has  been  acquired.  The  principle  may  be  stated  in  a  more  gen- 
eral form.  If  a  charter  be  a  mere  grant  of  political  power;  if  it 
create  a  civil  institution,  to  be  emphjycd  in  the  aduiinistration 
of  the  government;  or  if  the  funds  be  public  property  alone,  and 
the  government  alone  be  interested  in  the  management  of  thenij 
the  legislative  power  over  such  charter  is  not  restrained  by  the 
Constitution,  but  remains  unlimited.^ (fi)  The  reason  is,  that  it 
la  only  a  mode  of  exercising  public  riglita  and  public  jiowers,  for 


1  DartumiiUi  Collerre  v.  Woodw,ini  4  Wheat.  R.  51S.  629,  630.  636,  638,  Ui,  645, 
646,  617.  653,  656,  657,  058,  697,  698,  699,  700,  701,  702. 

«  Terrett  v.  Taylor,  0  Cmnch,  62  ;  Dartmouth  College  v,  WoodwartI,  4  Wheat  R. 
663,  694. 

»  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  R.  518,  629,  630,  659,  663,  694  to  701. 


{a}  Seo  Peo|vle  v.  Morris,  13  Weud, 
831;  St  Louis  i/.  KiusstJ^  9  Mo.  507; 
Reynolds  I'-  Ikldwiti,  1  I^.  An*  lfS2 ; 
Police  Jury  i'.  Slireypport,  5  I^,  Au.  665  ; 
Trustees  of  Sehools  v.  Tatrnau,  13  III  SO  ; 
Monti^clier  v.  East  Montplier,  29  Vt.  12  ; 
Mt,  Canuel  p.  Wabaah  Co,,  50  111.  69; 
Fjtst  Hartford  v,  Hartford  Bridge  Co.,  10 
How*  533. 

The  States  havp  complete  power  to 
establiBh  and  abolish  olRces  nt  plensiire, 
except  as  restrained  by  their  own  coasti- 


tutions,  Butler  u.  PeuTisylvauiii,  10  How. 
402,  416  ;  Wanier  v.  People,  2  Denio, 
272  ;  Commonweal  til  v.  liaeou,  6  S»  &  R. 
322;  Commonwealth  v.  Mauu,  5  W.  &  S. 
418  ;  Conner  v.  New  York,  5  N.  Y.  285  ; 
Wilrox  V.  Itodriian,  46  Mo.  323  ;  Barker 
V.  Pittsbur;^,  4  FeiiQ.  St.  49  ;  Territon'  u, 
Pyle,  1  Or^,  149;  Br^'an  v.  Cuttell,  15 
Iowa,  533  ;  State  P.  Douglass,  26  Wis. 
428.  Compare  People  ii»  Bull^  46  N,  Y. 
57. 
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the  promotion  of  the  general  interest;  and,  therefore,  it  must, 
from  its  very  nature,  remain  subject  to  the  legislative  will,  so 
always  that  private  rights  are  not  infringed  or  trenched  upon,  (a) 
§  1394.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  press  this  principle 
much  further,  and  to  exempt  from  the  constitutional  prohibition 
all  charters,  which,  though  granted  to  private  persons,  are  in 
reality  trusts  for  purposes  and  objects  which  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  deemed  public  and  general.  The  first  great  case  in 
which  this  doctrine  became  the  subject  of  judicial  examination 
and  decision,  was  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  legisla- 
ture of  New  Hampshire  had,  without  the  consent  of  the  corpora- 
tion, passed  an  act  changing  the  organization  of  the  original 
provincial  charter  of  the  college,  and  transferring  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises  from  the  old  charter  trustees  to  new 
trustees  appointed  under  the  act.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
act  was  contested,  and  after  solemn  argument,  it  was  deliberately 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  provincial  charter  was  a 
contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
amendatory  act  was  utterly  void  as  impairing  the  obligation  of 
that  charter.  The  college  was  deemed,  like  all  other  colleges 
of  private  foundation,  to  be  a  private  eleemosynary  institution, 
endowed  by  its  charter,  with  a  capacity  to  take  property  uncon- 
nected with  the  government.  Its  funds  were  bestowed  upon  the 
faith  of  the  charter,  and  those- funds  consisted  entirely  of  private 
donations.  It  is  true  that  the  uses  were  in  some  sense  public ; 
that  is,  for  the  general  benefit,  and  not  for  the  mere  benefit  of 
the  corporators;  but  this  did  not  make  the  corporation  a  public 
corporation.  It  was  a  private  institution  for  general  charity.  It 
was  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  a  private  donation, 
vested  in  private  trustees,  for  a  public  charity,  or  for  a  particular 
purpose  of  beneficence.  And  the  State  itself,  if  it  had  bestowed 
funds  upon  a  charity  of  the  same  nature,  could  not  resume  those 
funds.  In  short,  the  charter  was  deemed  a  contract,  to  which 
the  government,  and  the  donors,  and  the  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion, were  all  parties.  It  was  for  a  valuable  consideration,  for 
the  security  and  disposition  of  property,  which  was  intrusted  to 
the  corporation  upon  the  faith  of  its  terms;  and  the  trustees 

(a)  See  Newton  r.  Mahoning,  100  U.  S.      established    at    a   particular    place,  and 
548,  that  a  Stite  may  remove  the  location      money  laid  out  accordingly, 
of  a  couuty  &eat  after  the  same  has  been 
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acquired  rights  under  it  which  could  not  be  taken  away;  for  they 
came  to  them  clothed  with  triigts,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
perform,  and  could  not  constitutional ly  disregard.  The  reason- 
ing in  the  case,  of  which  this  is  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  out- 
linCj  should  receive  a  diligent  perusal;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
present  it  in  an  abridged  form,  without  irai>airing  its  force  or 
breaking  its  connection.^  The  doctrine  is  held  to  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  grants  of  additional  rights  and  privileges  to  an  exist- 
ing corporation,  and  to  the  original  charter,  by  which  a  corporation 
is  first  brought  into  existence  and  established.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  becomes  organized  and  in  e»*e,  the  chai^tor  becomes  a  con- 
tract with  the  corporators.^  (a) 


1  Dnrtmoutb  Colkge  v,  W^oodwanl,  4  Wheat.  R»  &18»  624  H  wg. 
Lect.  19,  fip.  380  to  392. 
«  Ibid. 


1  Keut'i  Comm. 


(a)  See  also  Planter's  Bunk  v.  Shsirp, 
6  Haw.  301  ;  Trustees  of  Viiieennes  UuU 
vorsity  v.  ludiima,  14  Bow.  268  ;  Piqua 
Bank  v.  Kimup,  ItJ  How,  369  ;  Hjiwlhome 
V,  Cakf,  2  WulL  10;  Binghamton  v, 
Bntlgo  Case,  3  WiiIL  51  ;  and  the  ctima 
in  the  State  coarta  collw^ted  in  Cooley, 
CotisL  Lim.  279  nate. 

The  grant  of  a  franeMftC,  howeTer,  even 
though  in  terms  Tiiade  exclusive,  will  not 
preveEt  the  legislature  from  exeixisiiig  the 
right  of  emitujQt  ilonmin  in  i-^sjiect  thereto. 
Fmnehises,  like  eveiy  other  thing  of  value, 
or  in  the  nntiire  of  proj>erty,  are  subject 
to  this  right,  and  any  of  their  incidentu 
way  be  taken  away,  or  the  franchiaei 
themaelves  annihilated  by  means  of  its 
exercise.  West  KiviT  Bridge  Co.  r.  Dii, 
le  Vt.  446,  and  6  How.  507  ;  Enfield  Toll 
Bridge  Cii.  V.  Hitrtford  &  N,  H.  R.  R.  Co, , 
17  Conn.  40»  454  ;  Mattt-r  t»f  Kerr,  42 
Barb.  119. 

It  h  believed  that  the  Icf^skture  does 
not  ixia^ess  the  jiower  to  preclude  itself 
from  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  eujinent 
domain  by  any  form  of  contract  See 
what  is  said  by  Mr.  Greerdeaf  on  this  sub- 
ject in  note  to  Green  leafs  Cruiae,  Voh  IL 
p,  e7.  Also  Redfield  on  Railways  (3d  ed,} 
Vol.  L  p.  258.  If  it  haa  the  power,  the 
intent  to  exercise  it  will  not  Ikj  presumed 


in  any  case.  People  »,  Kew  York,  32 
BarK  113;  Illinois  Caual  v.  Chicago  K. 
Co,,  14  m.  S2L 

Some  notice  i«  proper  bere  of  reserra- 
tums  of  the  right  of  repealing  or  amend- 
ing a  charter.  The  following  are  the 
chief  judicial  authorities  on  the  subject  : 
Spring  Valley  Waterworks  v.  Scbettler, 
110  U.  8.  317  ;  St.  Anna  Asylum  v. 
New  Orlians,  105  U.  S,  362  ;  Home  of 
the  Friendless  r.  Rouse.  8  WaIL  430  ; 
Tucker  f.  Ferguson,  22  Wall.  675  ;  New 
Jersey  c.  Yard,  05  U,  S.  104  ;  ShiehU 
v.  Ohio,  I(L  319  ;  Atlantic  R,  Co,  v. 
Georgia,  98  U,  S,  859  ;  Railroad  Co.  v. 
GoiueB,  07  U.  S.  697  ;  Siuking  Fund 
Cases,  §9  U,  S.  718  ;  Eaih-oad  Co^  if. 
Superviaors,  93  U.  8.  6fl5  ;  Greenwood  r. 
Union  Fix'ight  Co.,  105  U.  S.  13  ;  Union 
Ry.  Co.  V,  Philadelphia.  ]01  U.  S,  528  ; 
Richmond  R  Co.  v.  Richmond.  96  U.  S. 
521  ;  Miller  v.  New  York,  15  WalL  478  ; 
Tomhnson  v.  Jes^up,  Lh  454  ;  Pennsyl* 
viinia  College  CaseSp  13  Wall.  190  ;  Penn- 
Bylvania  R.  Co.  v.  Duneau,  111  Pinii.  St 
352,  As  to  similar  f>ovrers  in  regard  to 
leases,  see  Fox  i?.  Cincinnati,  104  U,  S. 
783.  That  a  general  law  reserving  the 
right  of  repeal  or  amendment  qoalifies  a 
Bultsefiuent  specific  grant  is  in  ordinary 
caiiea  trtie  j  but  the  pr0po5.it ion  is  not  to 
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§  1395.  It  has  not  been  thought  any  objection  to  this  interpre- 
tation, that  the  preservation  of  charters,  and  other  corporate 
rights,  might  not  have  been  primarily,  or  even  secondarily, 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
when  this  clause  was  introduced.  It  is  probable  that  the  other 
great  evils,  already  alluded  to,  constituted  the  main  inducement 
to  insert  it,  w^here  the  temptations  were  more  stroijg  and  the  in- 
terest more  immediate  and  striking,  to  induce  a  violation  of  con- 
tracts. But  though  the  motive  may  thus  have  been  to  reach  other 
more  pressing  mischiefs,  the  prohibition  itself  is  made  general. 
It  is  applicable  to  all  contracts,  and  not  confined  to  the  forms 
then  most  known  and  most  discussed.  Although  a  rare  or  par- 
ticular case  may  not  of  itself  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  rule,  yet  it  must  be  gov- 
erned by  that  rule,  when  established,  unless  some  plain  and 
strong  reason  for  excluding  it  can  be  given.     It  is  not  sufficient 


be  taken  absolutely.  It  may  appear  that 
the  legislature  intended  to  do  and  has 
done  something  not  within  the  operation 
of  the  prior  Act ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule 
that  leges  postcriores  priores  contrarias  ab' 
rogajit.  See  the  cases  above  cited  of  Tom- 
linson  v.  Jessnp  ;  Miller  v.  New  York ; 
Shields  p.  Ohio  ;  New  Jersey  v.  Yard  ; 
Sinking  Fund  Cases  ;  and  Atlantic  R.  Co. 
V.  Georgia.  And  further  see  Greenwood 
V.  Freight  Co.,  105  U.  S.  13;  Sinking 
Fund  Cases,  99  U.  S.  718;  Flint  Plank 
Road  Co.  V.  WoodliuU,  25  Mich.  99; 
Lothrop  V.  Stedman,  41  Conn.  683  ;  Orr 
V.  Baoken,  81  Ky.  593  ;  Commonwealth  r. 
Pittsburgh  R,  Co.,  58  Penn.  St.  26  ;  2 
Hare,  Am.  Const.  Law,  655  et  seq. 

In  the  Sinking  Fund  Cases,  supra^  the 
court  indeed  said  that  the  power  of  altera- 
tion, however  plain,  had  beyond  doubt  its 
limits  ;  it  could  not  be  used  to  take  away 
property  already  acquired  in  virtue  of  the 
charter,  or  to  deprive  the  corporation  of 
the  fruits,  actually  reduced  to  possession, 
of  contracts  lawfully  made.  The  court 
has  also  declared  that  the  alterations  must, 
if  made,  bo  reasonable  Worcester  v.  Nor- 
wich R.  Co.,  109  Mass.  103,  113)  ;  they 
must  be  made  in  good  faith,  and  they 


must  be  consistent  with  the  object  and 
scope  of  the  Act  of  incorporation.  Shields 
17.  Ohio,  supra.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
where  the  legislature  has  given  an  assur- 
ance intended  to  influence  conduct  and  to 
bring  about  contracts,  contracts  thus  ef- 
fected are  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, notwithstanding  prior  provisions 
of  law  giving  to  the  legislature  a  power  of 
repeal  or  amendment.  Asylum  v.  New 
Orieans,  185  U.  S.  362;  Miller  v.  New 
York,  supra ;  2  Hare,  667. 

If  the  reservation  is  in  terms  absolute, 
It  appears  to  be  for  the  legislature  to  de- 
termine, exclusively,  the  propriety  of  ex- 
ercising the  power,  within,  of  course,  the 
admitted  limits.  2  Hare,  659 ;  Green- 
wood V.  Freight  Co.,  105  U.  S.  13  ;  Bridge 
Co.  V.  United  States,  Id.  470  ;  Spring 
Volley  Water  Works  v.  Schottler,  110 
U.  S.  347  ;  Worcester  v,  Norwich  R.  Co., 
109  Mass.  103,  113. 

Tlie  power  to  alter  includes  the  right 
not  merely  to  take  away  powers  granted, 
it  includes  the  right  to  add  powers  entirely 
new ;  and  stockholders  cannot  object  to 
the  carrying  the  same  into  execution, 
though  this  may  involve  large  outlays, 
Worcester  v.  Norwich  R.  Co.,  sifpra. 
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to  bIiow,  that  it  may  not  have  been  foreseen,  or  intentionally  pro- 
vided for.  To  exclude  it,  it  ia  necessary  to  go  furflier,  and  show, 
that  if  the  ease  had  been  sng^rested,  the  lan;^aia|ie  of  the  conven- 
tion voiihl  have  been  %'aried  so  as  to  exchide  and  except  it. 
Where  a  ease  falls  within  the  words  of  a  rule  or  prohil>ition,  it 
must  hQ  held  within  its  operation,  unless  tlicre  is  something 
obviously  absurd,  or  mischievous,  or  rcpUjL^iant  to  the  gcneml 
spirit  of  the  instrument^  arising  from  such  a  construction.^  No 
such  absurdity,  mischief,  or  re|>ugnancy  can  be  ])retended  in  the 
present  case.  On  the  contrary,  cxcty  reason  of  justice,  eouvcu- 
ienee,  and  |K>licy  unite  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  embracing  it  in 
the  prohibition.  An  impregnable  barrier  is  thus  thrown  a  round 
all  rights  and  franchises  derived  from  the  States,  and  solidity 
and  inviolability  are  given  to  the  literary,  charitable,  religious, 
and  counnercinl  institutions  of  the  country.^ 

§  IfifKj.  It  has  also  been  made  a  question,  whether  a  compact  be- 
tween two  States  is  within  the  scope  of  the  proliibitiom  And  this 
also  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative,^ (^i)  The  terms,  "com- 
pact" and  ''contract,"  are  synonymous;  and,  when  propositions 
are  offered  by  one  State,  and  agreed  to  and  accepted  by  another, 
they  necessarily  constitute  a  contract  between  them.  There  is 
no  diflerence,  in  reason  or  in  law,  to  distinguish  between  con- 
tracts  made  by  a  State  with  individuals,  and  contracts  made  be- 
tween States.  Each  ought  to  be  equally  inviolable.'*  Tlius, 
where,  upon  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  it  was 
agreed  by  compact  between  them,  that  all  private  rights  and  in- 
terests in  lands  in  Kentucky,  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
should  rcmiun  vnlid  and  secure  under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  and 
should  be  determined  by  the  laws  then  existing  in  Virginia,  it 
w^as  held  by  the  Sui>reme  Court,  that  certain  laws  of  Kentucky 
(commonly  called  the  occupying  claimant  laws),  which  varied 
and  restricted  the  rights  and  remcdif^s  of  the  owners  of  such 
lands,  were  void,  because  they  impaired  the  obligation  of  the 

i  DarttnoQth  CoUp|^  l\  "Wooilward,  4  Wheat.  R.  6i4,  (546.     See  also  Stui^  v. 
CrowiiitisliteU,  4  Wheat,  R.  202. 
«  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  ]\  392. 

*  Green  v,  BidiUe*  8  Wheat.  R,  1  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  LecL  10,  p.  393  j  Sergeant  om 
Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  30). 

*  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  AVhtAt.  R.  1,  92, 


(a  J  See  Rftwltins  V.  Barney,  5  P*t  467. 
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contract.  Nothing,  said  the  court,  can  be  more  clear  upon  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  reason,  than  that  a  law,  which  denies  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  a  remedy  to  secure  the  possession  of  it^  when 
withheld  by  any  person,  however  innocently  he  may  have  ob- 
tained it;  or  to  recover  the  profits  received  from  it  by  the  occu- 
pant ;  or  which  clogs  his  recovery  of  such  possession  and  profits 
by  conditions  and  restrictions  tending  to  diminish  the  value  and 
amount  of  the  thing  recovered,  impairs  his  right  to,  and  interest 
in,  the  property.  If  there  be  no  remedy  to  recover  the  posses- 
sion, the  law  necessarily  presumes  a  want  of  right  to  it.  If  the 
remedy  afforded  be  qualified  and  restrained  by  conditions  of  any 
kind,  the  right  of  the  owner  may  indeed  subsist,  and  be  acknowl- 
edged; but  it  is  impaired,  and  rendered  insecure,  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  such  restrictions.^  But  statutes  of  lim- 
itations, which  are  mere  regulations  of  the  remedy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  general  repose  and  quieting  titles,  are  not  supposed  to 
impair  the  right;  but  merely  to  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  it 
within  a  reasonable  period;  and  to  deem  the  non-prosecution 
within  the  period  an  abandonment  of  \t^{a) 

§  1397.  Whether  a  State  legislature  has  authority  to  pass  a 
law  declaring  a  marriage  void,  or  to  award  a  divorce,  has,  inci- 
dentally, been  made  a  question,  but  has  never  yet  come  directly 
in  judgment  Marriage,  though  it  be  a  civil  institution,  is  un- 
derstood to  constitute  a  solemn,  obligatory  contract  between  the 
parties.  And  it  has  been,  arguendo^  denied,  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture constitutionally  possesses  authority  to  dissolve  that  contract 
against  the  will,  and  without  the  default  of  either  party.  (J) 
This  point,  liowever,  may  well  be  left  for  more  exact  considera- 
tion, until  it  becomes  the  very  ground  of  the  lis  mota.^  (c) 

1  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  R.  1,  75,  76. 

8  Hawkins  v  Barney's  Lessee,  5  Pcters's  Sup.  R.  467 ;  Bank  of  Hamilton  v,  Dud- 
ley's lessee,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  492. 

«  Dartmouth  College  r.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  R.  629,  695,  696. 

(a)  Supra^  §  1385,  note.  judicial  power,   and  consequently  could 

(b)  Such  has  b<'en  the  view  of  the  not  be  exercised  by  the  le«2fislature.  See 
State  courts  in  general.  See  Clark  v.  Bingham  o.  Miller,  17  Ohio,  445  ;  Ponder 
Clark,  ION.  H.  385  ;  Maguirer.  Maguire,  v,  Graham,  4  Fla.  23  ;  State  v.  Fry,  4 
7  Dana,  183  ;  Cronise  r.  Cronise,  54  Penn.  Mo.  120;  Bryson  v,  Campbell,  12  Mo. 
St.  255;  Carson  v.  Carson,  40  Miss.  349  ;  498  ;  Bryson  v,  Bryson,  17  Mo.  690  ; 
Adams  u.  Palmer,  51  Me.  480.  Clark  v.  Clark,  10  N.  H.  880. 

Some   courts,  however,  have  insisted  (c)  It  is  now  held  that  marriage  is  not  a 

that  the  granting   of   a  divorce  was  a     contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  federal 
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§  1393.  Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that,  as  the  prohibition  respecting  ex  post  far  to  laws 
applies  only  to  criminal  ca808,  and  the  other  is  coniined  to  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  there  are  many  laws  of  a  ret- 
rospective character,  which  may  yet  be  constitutionally  ]mssed 
by  the  State  legislatures,  however  unjust,  opprcsaivc,  or  iJiipuli- 
tic  they  may  bc.^(a)  Retrospective  laws  are,  indeed,  genei'ally 
unjust;  and,  as  ha«  been  forcildy  said,  neither  accord  with  sound 
legislation  nor  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social 
compact. 3  Still  they  are,  with  the  exceptions  above  stated,  left 
open  to  the  States,  according  to  their  own  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  become  obligatory  if  not  prohibited  by  the  hitter. 
Thusj  for  instance,  where  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  17tK5, 
passed  a  resolve  setting  aside  a  decree  of  a  court  of  probate,  dis- 
approving of  a  will,  and  granted  a  new  hearing;  it  waa  held  that 
the  resolve,  not  being  against  any  constitutional  principle  in  that 
State,  was  valid;  and  that  the  will,  which  was  approved  upon  the 
new  hearing,  was*  eonchiaive  as  to  the  rights  obtained  under  it.^ 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
forbids  a  State  legislature  from  exercising  judicial  funetious; 
nor  from  divesting  rights  vested  by  law  in  an  individual,  firo- 
vidcd  its  effect  be  not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract*  If 
Bueh  a  law  be  void,  it  is  upon  prineijdes  derived  from  the  general 
nature  of  free  goTernments,  and  the  necessary  limitatmna  created 
thereliy,  or  from  the  State  restrictions  upon  the  legislative  au- 
thority, and  not  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  a  State  statute  should,  contrary  to  the  general 
principles  of  law,  dcetare  that  contracts  founded  upon  an  illegal 
or  immoral  consideration,  or  otherwise  void,  should  nevertheless 
be  valid,  and  binding  between  the  parties;  its  retrospective  char- 

*  AnU,  5  1345.  See  Bp«ch  u.  Wooaiiull.  1  Petera  a  Cir.  Ct.  R.  2  j  CaMer  i\  Bull, 
%  Dall.  R.  385  ;  Satterlw*  v.  Mfttliewson,  2  Peterss  Snp,  R.  380 1  Wilkinson  v.  Leland, 
2  PeteiVs  Sup.  R.  627,  661  ;  Watson  v,  Mercer.  8  PeUrs's  S.  C.  R.  110. 

a  Patterson,  J.,  in  Cnlder  i>.  Biill,  3  Dall  R.  397. 
"  CaWcT  V.  Boll  3  Dall.  R-  386. 

*  Satterlee  w.  Matbewson,  2  Prt^rs's  Snp.  R,  3«0,  413  ;  Calder  v.  Bull,  S  DftU.  %, 
S86.  See  Olney  v.  Arnold,  3  DalL  R.  30S ;  Wilkinson  v.  Leknd,  2  Petens  Sap.  R. 
627. 


Cnnstitntion*    MajTiurd  t*  HiR,  125  IT*  3. 
190. 

(a)  CliarltJ5  River  Bridge  v,  Warren 


Bridge,  11  Pet  420,  589;  Crawford  p. 
Branch  Bank  of  Mobile,  7  How.  279  ; 
AufTmordt  v.  Rasin,  102  U.  S.  620. 
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acter  could  not  be  denied,  for  the  effect  would  be  to  create  a  con- 
tract between  the  parties,  where  none  had  previously  existed. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  reached  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  for  to  create  a  contract,  and  to  impair  or  destroy  one, 
can  never  be  construed  to  mean  the  same  thing.  It  may  be 
within  the  same  mischief,  and  equally  imjust  and  ruinous ;  but  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  prohibition.^  So  if  a  State 
court  should  decide  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  did 
not  legally  subsist  between  cei*tain  persons,  and  the  legislature 
should  pass  a  declaratory  act,  declaring  that  it  did  subsist ;  the 
act,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  concerned^ 
would  be  valid. 2  So  if  a  State  legislature  should  confirm  a  void 
sale;  if  it  did  not  divest  the  settled  rights  of  property  it  would 
be  valid. ^  (a)  Nor,  as  has  been  already  seen,  would  a  Stato  law, 
discharging  a  party  from  imprisonment  imder  a  judgment  upon  a 
contract  though  passed  subsequently  to  the  imprisonment  be  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power;  for  it  would  leave  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contract  undisturbed.  The  States  still  possess  the 
rightful  authority  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  may 
apply  it  to  present  as  well  as  to  future  imprisonment.* 

§  1399.  Whether,  indeed,  independently  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  republican  and  free  govern- 
ments does  not  necessarily  impose  some  restraints  upon  the  le- 
gislative power  has  been  much  discussed.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  fortified  by  a  strong  current  of  judicial  opinion, 
that,  since  the  American  revolution,  no  State  government  can  be 
presumed  to  possess  the  transcendental  sovereignty  to  take  away 
vested  rights  of  property;  to  take  the  property  of  A.  and  transfer 
it  to  B.  by  a  mere  legislative  act.^  That  government  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  to  be  free,  where  the  rights  of  property  are  left  solely 
dependent  upon  a  legislative  body,  without  any  restraint.     The 

1  Satterlee  v,  Mathewson,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  880,  412,  413. 

2  Satterlee  i;.  Mathewson,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  880,  412,  413. 
'  Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  2  Peters's  Sup.  li.  627,  661. 

*  Mason  v.  Haile,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  870. 
»  Fletcher  v.  Peek,  6  Cranch,  67,  134. 

(a)  See  Goshen  v.  Stonington,  4  Conn,  rence,  48  111.  831  ;  Thompson  v,  Morgan, 

224 ;  Hepburn  v.  Curts,  7  Watts,  800  ;  6  Minn.  262  ;  and  numerous  cases  cited 

State  V.  Newark,  3  Dutch.  185  ;  Lewis  v,  in  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  871  to  378,  and 

McElvain,    16   Ohio,    847;    Andrews   v.  Potter  a  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  ch.  xv. 
Ru&sel,  7  Blackf.  474 :  Parmelee  v.  Law- 
VOL.  II.  —18 
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fundamental  niaxinis  of  a  free  goverameut  seem  to  require  that 
the  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  private  property  should  be  held 
sacred.  At  leastj  no  court  of  justice  in  this  country  would  be 
warranted  in  assuming,  that  any  State  legislature  possessed  a 
power  to  violate  and  disregard  thein ;  or  that  such  a  power,  so 
repugnant  to  the  conmion  principles  of  justice  and  civil  liberty, 
hu'keJ  under  any  general  grant  of  legislative  authority  or  ought 
to  he  implied  from  any  general  expression  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ide,  in  the  usual  forms  of  the  constitutional  delegation  of  power. 
The  people  ought  not  to  be  presumed  to  part  with  rights  so  vital 
to  their  security  and  wxll -being,  without  very  strong  and  positive 
declaratiuns  to  that  eflectJ  (a) 

§  1400.  The  remaining  prohibition  in  this  clause  is,  that  no 
State  shall  *' grant  any  title  of  nobility.'*  The  reason  of  this 
proliihition  is  the  same  as  that  njion  which  the  like  prohibition 
to  the  gfjvernuicnt  of  the  nation  is  founded.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
almost  absurd  to  provide  sedulously  against  such  a  power  in  the 
hitter,  if  the  States  were  still  left  free  to  exercise  it.  It  has  hecn 
eni]>hatically  said,  that  this  is  the  corner-stone  of  a  republican 
government;  for  there  can  be  little  danger,  while  a  nobility  is 
excluded,  that  the  government  will  ever  cease  to  be  that  of  the 
people.''' 

1  Wilkinson  c  Lcland.  2  Peters's  Sup,  li.  627,  657,  See  also  Satterlee  v,  Matbew- 
aon,  2  ?eter«'s  Sup.  R.  380,  413,  414 ;  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  CmtjcU,  67,  134  ;  Ti?rr«tt  v. 
Tiivlor,  0  Ci-aUL'h,  52  ;  Town  of  Pawlett  u.  Clark,  9  Cranuli,  535.  See  also  Sergeant  on 
Co'uj^t.  cli.  23  [cli.  SO]. 

«  The  Fedemlist,  No.  61, 


{o}  See  thissnbject  examined  at  length 
in  Cooky,  Const.  Lim,  353  tu  383.  See 
also  Totter'a  Dwarrb  on  Statutes,  cJi.  xv» 

Tliosti  tilings  whieli  the  StatLi!  ar«  for- 
biilJtin  to  do  by  law,  they  cannot  nccoiii- 
plisb  by  provisions  of  their  constitutions. 
JetTeRion    Branch    Bank    v.    Skelky,    1 


Blnelc,  436 ;  Cnnitnings  v.  Missoari,  4 
Wall.  277;  Kailroad  Co,  v,  McClure,  10 
Wall  511  ;  White  v.  Hart,  13  Wall  649  ; 
llmon  Btiiik  v.  State,  9  Verg.  490  ;  State 
V.  Keith,  03  N*  C.  140  ;  Jackoway  ». 
Denton,  25  Ark.  625  ;  GanliicrtJ.  Stevens, 
1  Heisk.  280, 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  THE  STATES. 

§  1401.  The  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  is,  "  No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage; 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace;  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power ;  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

§  1402.  The  firet  part  of  this  clause,  respecting  laying  a  duty 
on  tonnage,  has  been  already  considered.  The  remaning  clauses 
have  their  origin  in  the  same  general  policy  and  reasoning  which 
forbid  any  State  from  entering  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation ;  and  from  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  In 
regard  to  treaties,  alliances,  and  confederations,  they  are  wholly 
prohibited.  But  a  State  may,  with  the  consent  of  Congress^  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  for- 
eign power.  What  precise  distinction  is  here  intended  to  be 
taken  between  treaties^  and  agreements^  and  compacts^  is  nowhere 
explained,  and  has  never  as  yet  been  subjected  to  any  exact  judi- 
cial or  other  examination.  A  learned  commentator,  however, 
supi)oses,  that  the  former  ordinarily  relate  to  subjects  of  great 
national  magnitude  and  importance,  and  are  often  perpetual,  or 
for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  that  the  latter  relate  to  transitory 
or  local  concerns,  or  such  as  cannot  possibly  afiFect  any  other 
interests  but  those  of  the  parties.^  But  this  is  at  best  a  very 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  exposition,  leaving  the  whole  matter 
open  to  the  most  latitudinarian  construction.  What  are  subjects 
of  great  national  magnitude  and  importance  ?  Why  may  not 
a  compact  or  agreement  between  States  be  perpetual  ?  If  it 
may  not,  what  shall  be  its  duration  ?  Are  not  treaties  often 
made  for  short  periods,  and  upon  questions  of  local  interest, 
and  for  temporary  objects  ?  ^ 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  310. 

2  The  corresiwnding  article  of  the  con  federation  did  not  present  exactly  the  same 
embarrassments  in  its  construction.     One  clause  was,  **  No  State,  without  the  consent 
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§  1403.  Perhaps  the  language  of  the  former  clause  may  be 
more  plausil>ly  interpreted  from  the  terms  iiseJ^  *' treaty,  alli- 
ance, or  confederation/*  and  upon  the  ground,  that  the  sense  of 
each  is  best  known  by  its  association  (noscitur  a  sociis)  to  apply 
to  treaties  of  a  political  character;  such  as  treaties  of  alliance 
for  purposes  of  peace  and  war;  and  treaties  of  confederation,  in 
which  the  |>artie8  are  leagued  for  mutual  govermnent,  political 
co-operatbiL,  and  the  exercise  of  political  sovereignty;  and  trea- 
ties of  cession  of  sovereignty,  or  conferring  internal  political  ju- 
risdictionj  or  external  political  dependence,  or  general  commercial 
privileges.  *  The  latter  clause,  "  compacts  and  agi-eements, "  might 
then  very  properly  afiply  to  such  as  regui'ded  wliat  miglit  be 
deenied  mere  private  rights  of  sovereignty;  such  as  questions  of 
boundary ;  interests  in  land  situate  in  the  territory  of  each  other; 
and  other  internal  regulations  for  the  mutual  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  t^tatcs  bordering  on  each  other.  Such  compacts  have 
been  made  since  the  ado|>tion  of  the  Constitution.  The  compact 
between  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  already  alluded  to,  is  of  this 
numl>en  Compacts,  settling  the  boundaries  between  States,  are, 
or  may  he,  of  the  same  character.  In  such  cases,  tlie  consent  of 
Congress  may  be  properly  required,  in  order  to  check  any  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  national  government;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  total  prohibition  to  enter  into  any  compact  or 
agreement  might  be  attended  with  permanent  inconvenience  or 
public  mischief,  (a) 

of  the  United  Stntes,  in  Conj^roM  MieraWed,  ihftU  enter  in  to  any  conference,  flgre©- 
metit,  alliance,  or  treaty  with  vmy  king,  prince,  or  Btote ; "  and  **  Ko  two  or  more 
8taU*s  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confedemtion,  or  alliance  whatever  between  them, 
without  tlip  consent  of  the  [Tiiited  States,  &c.  ;  specifying  accurattjly  the  |niri»oses  for 
whifh  the  same  is  to- he  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall  eontiuue,"  Taking  both 
clauses,  it  is  manifeat  that  the  former  refers  exclusively  to  foreign  states  or  tiations,  and 
the  ktter  to  the  States  of  the  Union. 

*  hi  this  riew,  one  mi^ht  be  almost  tempted  to  conjecture  that  the  original  reading 
wna  **  treaties  of  alliiince  or  confederation,'"  if  the  corresponding  article  of  the  confedera- 
tioti  (art.  61  did  not  repel  it 


{ft)  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  terms, 
see  Holmea  i\  Jenniaon,  14  Pet-  572  to 
674.  In  entering  into  compftcta  or  ajijree- 
inents,  the  States  act  in  their  sovereign 
cajMcity,  and  bind  their  citizens.  "  The 
compact  h  a  law  to  the  sovereit^na  who  en- 
tered into  it,  and  it  b  equally  a  law  to 


their  citizens.  It  regulates  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  nil  who  are  a  flee  ted  by  it.*' 
Flw'ger  V.  Pool,  1  McLeaii,  191  See  also 
Bennett  w.  Bogga,  Baldw,  6§  ;  Spooner  v. 
McConiiell,  1  McLean,  837  J  Oreea  p* 
Biddle,  8  Wheat.  1. 

The  consent  req^nired  of  Congress  to 
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§  1404.  The  other  prohibitions  in  the  clause  respect  the  power 
of  making  war,  which  is  appropriately  confided  to  the  national 
government^  The  setting  on  foot  of  an  army  or  navy  by  a  State 
in  times  of  peace  might  be  a  cause  of  jealousy  between  neighbor- 
ing States  and  provoke  the  hostilities  of  foreign  bordering  nations. 
In  other  cases,  as  the  protection  of  the  whole  Union  is  confided 
to  the  national  arm  and  the  national  power,  it  is  not  fit  that  any 
State  should  possess  military  means  to  overawe  the  Union,  or  to 
endanger  the  general  safety.  Still  a  State  may  be  so  situated 
that  it  may  become  indispensable  to  possess  military  forces  to 
resist  an  expected  invasion  or  insurrection.  The  danger  may  be 
too  imminent  for  delay;  and  under  such  circumstances  a  State 
will  have  a  right  to  raise  troops  for  its  own  safety,  even  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  After  war  is  once  begun  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  State  may,  and  indeed  it  ought  to  possess  the  power 
to  raise  forces  for  its  own  defence ;  and  its  co-operation  with  the 
national  forces  may  often  be  of  great  importance,  to  secure  suc- 
cess and  vigor  in  the  operations  of  war.  The  prohibition  is, 
therefore,  wisely  guarded  by  exceptions  sufficient  for  the  safety  of 
the  States,  and  not  justly  open  to  the  objection  of  being  dangerous 
to  the  Union. 

§  1405.  In  what  manner  the  consent  of  Congress  is  to  be  given 
to  such  acts  of  the  States  is  not  positively  provided  for.  Where 
an  express  consent  is  given,  no  possible  doubt  can  arise.  But 
the  consent  of  Congress  may  also  be  implied;  and,  indeed,  is  al- 
ways to  be  implied,  when  Congress  adopts  the  particular  act  by 
sanctioning  its  objects  and  aiding  in  enforcing  them.  Tlius, 
where  a  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union,  notoriously  upon  a 
compact  made  between  it  and  the  State  of  which  it  previously 
composed  a  part;  there  the  act  of  Congress,  admitting  such  State 
into  the  Union,  is  an  implied  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact    This  was  true  as  to  the  compact  between  Virginia  and 

1  There  were  corresponding  prohibitions  in  the  confederation  (art.  6),  which  differ 
more  in  form  than  in  substance  from  those  in  the  Constitution.  No  State  was  at 
liberty,  in  time  of  peace,  to  kee[)  up  vessels  of  war,  or  land-forces,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.  Nor  was  any  State  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  unless  invaded,  or  in  imminent  danger  thereof. 

agreements  between  States,  need  not  be  by      legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject, 
an   express   assent  to  every  propasition      Virginia  v.  West  Vii^inia,  11  Wall.  89. 
thereof;   but  may  be  inferred  from  the 
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Kentucky,  upon  the  admission  of  the  latter  into  the  Union  ;^  (a) 
and  the  like  rule  will  apply  to  other  States,  such  as  Mainej  more 
recently  admitted  into  the  Union, 

§  1406,  We  have  thus  passed  tltrough  the  positive  prohibitions 
introduced  upon  the  powei*8  of  the  States.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes;  those  which  are  po- 
Htical  in  their  cliaracter,  as  an  exercise  of  sovereignty;  and  those 
which  more  especially  regard  the  private  rights  of  individuals.^ 
In  the  latter,  the  prohibition  is  alisolute  and  universal.  In  the 
former,  it  is  sometimes  alisolute  aiul  sometimes  subjected  to  the 
consent  of  Congress.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  how  full  of  dif- 
ficulty and  delicacy  the  task  was  to  reconcile  the  jealous  tenacity 
of  the  States  over  their  own  sovereignty,  with  the  permanent  se- 
curity of  the  national  government  and  the  inviolability  of  private 
rights.  The  task  hns  been  aceomjilished  with  eminent  success. 
If  everything  has  not  been  accomplished  whieli  a  wise  forecast 
might  have  deemed  proper  for  the  preservation  of  our  national 
rights  and  liberties,  in  all  political  events,  much  has  been  done 
to  guard  ris  against  the  most  obvious  evils,  and  to  secure  a  whole* 
some  administ ration  of  private  justice.  To  have  attempted  more 
would  probably  have  endangered  the  whole  fabric,  and  thus  have 
perpetuated  the  dominion  of  misrule  and  imbecility* 

§  1407.  It  has  been  nlreiidy  seen,  and  it  will  hereafter  more 
fully  appear,  that  there  are  implied  as  well  as  express  prohibi- 
tions in  the  Constitution  upon  the  power  of  the  States.  Among 
the  former,  one  clearly  is  that  no  State  can  control,  or  abridge, 
or  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  any  authority  under  the  national 
government.^  And  it  may  be  added,  that  State  laws  — as,  for 
instance,  State  statutes  of  limitations  and  State  insolvent  laws 
—  have  no  o|>eration  upon  the  rights  or  contracts  of  the  United 
States.* 

§  1408.  And  here  end  our  commentaries  upon  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution,  embracing  the  organization  and  powers  of  the 

«  Hrei-n  p   Bi^ldle,  8  Whrat.  It  1,  85,  86,  87. 
a  Sw  Ogat'H  V.  Sttuihlers,  12  Wheat.  R.  334»  335- 

•  I  Krnlst'oinm.  Lect  19.  p.  382. 

*  United  Slates  v.  Wilson,  8  Whoat  R.  253  j  United  States  v.  Hour,  2  Mason,  R. 
311. 

(a)  SiCii  Virginia  v.  West  Vir/zinia,  11 
WalL  39^  in  wliicJi  it  was  decideil  that 
the  COD  sent  of  Congress,  though  not  ex- 


prpssly  giTftn»  miglit  be  implied  from  its 
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legislative  department  of  the  government,  and  the  prohibitions 
upon  the  State  and  national  governments.  If  we  here  pause  but 
for  a  moment,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  reflection,  how 
admirably  this  division  and  distribution  of  legislative  powers  be- 
tween the  State  and  national  governments  are  adapted  to  preserve 
the  liberty  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  To  the  general  government  are  assigned  all  those  powers 
which  relate  to  the  common  interests  of  all  the  States,  as  com- 
prising one  confederated  nation.  While  to  each  State  is  reserved 
all  those  powers  which  may  affect  or  promote  its  own  domestic 
interests,  its  peace,  its  prosperity,  its  policy,  and  its  local  insti- 
tutions; at  the  same  time,  such  limitations  and  restraints  are 
imposed  upon  each  government  as  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  wise,  to  control  any  public  functionaries,  or  as  are  indispen- 
sable to  secure  the  harmonious  operations  of  the  Union.  ^ 

§  1409.  A  clause  was  originally  proposed,  and  carried  in  the 
convention,  to  give  the  national  legislature  a  negative  upon  all 
laws  passed  by  the  States,  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
national  legislature,  the  articles  of  the  Union,  and  treaties  sub- 
sisting under  its  authority.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
afterwards  negatived,  and  finally  abandoned.*  A  more  accepta- 
ble substitute  was  found  in  the  article  (hereafter  to  be  examined) 
which  declares  that  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App  314. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  68,  S6,  87,  104,  107,  136,  183,  283.  North  American 
Review,  October,  1827,  pp.  264,  266  ;  2  Pitkin's  History,  261.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  as  well  as  of  some  other  distinguished  states- 
men. North  American  Review,  October,  1827,  pp.  264,  265,  266  ;  2  Pitkin's  History, 
251,  259. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYL 


EXECUTIVE  DEPABTMENT — ORGANIZATION  OP, 


§  1410.  In  the  progress  of  our  examioation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  article,  which  contains  an 
enumeration  of  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  executive 
department  What  i«  the  beat  constitution  for  the  executivo 
department^  and  what  arc  the  powers  with  which  it  should  he 
entruatedj  are  problems  among  the  most  important,  and  probably 
the  most  difficult  to  be  satisfactorily  solved,  of  all  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  theory  of  free  goverrmients.^  No  man,  who  has 
ever  studied  the  subject  with  profound  attention,  has  risen  from 
the  labor  without  an  increased  and  almost  overwhehning  sense 
of  its  intricate  relations  and  perplexing  doubts.  No  man,  who 
has  ever  deeply  read  the  human  history,  and  especially  the  his- 
tory of  republics,  but  has  been  struck  with  the  consciousness  how 
little  has  been  hitherto  done  to  estubliah  a  safe  depositary  of 
power  in  any  hands;  and  how  often,  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  a 
few,  or  many,  of  an  hereditary  monarch  or  an  elective  chief,  the 
executive  power  has  brought  ruin  upon  the  state,  or  sunk  under 
the  oppressive  burden  of  its  own  imbecility.  Perhaps  our  own 
history,  hitherto,  does  not  establish  that  we  have  wholly  escaped 
all  the  dangers,  and  that  here  is  not  to  be  found,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  other  nations,  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  republic. 

§  1411.  It  appeai*s  that  the  subject  underwent  a  very  elaborate 
discussion  in  the  convention,  with  much  diversity  of  opinion; 
and  various  propositions  were  submitted  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  The  Federalist  has  remarked,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  the  system,  the  arrangement  of  whicli  could  have 
been  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  none  which  has  been 
inveighed  against  with  less  candor  or  criticised  with  less  judg- 
ment* 

1  See  2  Elliof  s  Ihh,  858 ;  1  Keiit*8  Comm,  Leet.  13,  pp.  255,  256. 
»  The  Fedemlbt.  No.  67. 
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§  1412.  The  first  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  second  ar- 
ticle is  as  follows :  "  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his 
office  during  the  term  of  four  years ;  and,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  chosen  as  follows.  '* 

§  1413.  Under  the  confederation  there  was  no  national  execu- 
tive. The  whole  powers  of  the  national  government  were  vested 
in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  single  body;  and  that  body  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  States,  composed  of  one 
delegate  from  every  State,  to  sit  in  the  recess,  and  to  delegate 
to  them  such  of  their  own  powers,  not  requiring  the  consent  of 
nine  States,  as  nine  States  should  consent  to.^  This  want  of  a 
national  executive  was  deemed  a  fatal  defect  in  the  confederation. 

§  1414.  In  the  convention,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  executive.  But 
upon  the  question,  whether  it  should  consist  of  a  single  person, 
the  affirmative  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against 
three.  2  (a)  The  term  of  service  was  at  first  fixed  at  seven  years, 
by  a  vote  of  five  States  against  four,  one  being  divided.  The  term 
was  afterwards  altered  to  four  years,  upon  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  adopted  by  the  vote  of  ten  States  against  one.^ 

§  1415.  In  considering  this  clause,  three  practical  questions 
are  naturally  suggested :  First,  whether  there  should  be  a  distinct 
executive  department ;  secondly,  whether  it  should  be  composed 
of  more  than  one  person;  and,  thirdly,  what  should  be  the  dura- 
tion of  office. 

§  1416.  Upon  the  first  question,  little  need  be  said.  All 
America  have  at  length  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing a  distinct  executive  department.  The  principle  is  embraced 
in  every  State  constitution;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  assumed 
among  us,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  government,  that  the  le- 
gislative, executive,  and  judicial  departments  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rate, and  the  powers  of  one  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  either  of 
the  others.     The  same  maxim  is  found  recognized  in  express 

*  Confederation,  Art.  9,  10. 

'  Journ.  of  Convention,  68,  89,  96,  136. 

»  Journal  of  Convention.  90,  136,  211,  225,  824,  832,  883 ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist.  262. 

{a)  Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  a  dual  ex-  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.  Dis- 
ecutive,  as  essential  to  the  protection  of  course  on  the  Constitution,  &c..  Works, 
his  section  of  the  country,  if  not  to  the     I.  898. 
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terms  in  man}^  of  our  State  constitutions*  It  is  hardly  necessary 
tu  repeat,  that  where  all  theiie  powers  are  united  in  the  same 
hands,  there  is  a  real  despotism,  to  the  extent  of  their  cix*rcive 
exercise.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  they  exist  together,  and  yet 
depend  for  their  exercise  upon  the  mere  authoritj  of  recommen- 
dation (as  they  did  under  the  confederation),'  they  hecomc  at  once 
imbecile  and  arbitrary,  subservient  to  popular  clamor,  and  incap- 
able of  steady  action.  The  harshness  of  the  measures  in  relation 
to  paper-money,  and  the  timidity  and  Tacillation  in  relation  to 
military  affairs,  are  examples  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

§  1417.  Taking  it,  then,  for  granted,  that  there  ought  to  he  an 
executive  department,  the  next  consideration  is,  how  it  ought  to 
be  organized.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  that  or- 
ganization is  best  which  will  at  onee  secure  energy  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  safety  to  the  people.  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
uncommon,  and  occasionally  fmds  ingenious  advocates,  that  a 
vigorous  executive  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  republi- 
can government.^  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  sufficient  grounds  on 
wdiich  to  rest  this  notion;  and  those  which  are  usually  stated 
belong  principally  to  that  class  of  minds  which  readily  indulge  in 
the  belief  of  the  general  perfection^  as  well  as  perfectibility,  of 
human  nature,  and  deem  the  least  possible  quantity  of  power 
with  which  government  can  subsist  to  be  the  best  To  those 
who  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  attentively  read  the  history 
of  other  nations,  ancient  and  mndern,  far  different  lessons  are 
taught  with  a  severe  truth  and  force.  Those  lessons  instruct 
them,  that  energy  in  the  executive  is  a  leading  character  in  the 
definition  of  a  good  government.^  It  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  community  against  foreign  attacks.  It  is  not  less  essential 
to  the  steady  administration  of  the  laws,   to  the  protection  of 

1  Se©  1  Jefferscn'a  Corresp.  6S. 

^  See  2  Anienean  Museum,  427.  Milton  wns  of  this  opinion  ;  and  triumpliaiitly 
stfttes^,  that  *'nll  ingenious  and  knowing  men  wiU  easily  agn't?  v^ith  mt%  that  o,  free 
common  wealth,  without  a  single  person  or  HotisM  of  Lords^  is  by  far  the  be^t  goverti- 
ment,  if  it  cnn  he  hnd.'*  Milton  on  the  Rea.dy  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free 
Common ut'n  1th.  His  notion  was,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  government  should 
centre  in  n  Ilnnse  of  Commons.  I*ooke  was  in  favor  of  a  concentration  of  the  whole 
executive  and  It'tiislntive  i>ower8  in  a  £mall  assembly  j  and  Hume  thought  the  execu- 
tive powers  safely  loilgetl  with  a  hundred  Benators.  Harness  Essays,  Vol.  L,  Essaj 
16«  p.  526.  Mr.  Chancellor  Keut  has  made  some  junt  refleotioni  upon  theae  eztmof^ 
dinary  opinion  a,  in  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  13,  p»  264. 

•  1  Kent'a  Comm.  Lect  13,  pp.  253,  264  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  12,  pp,  147,  148, 
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property  against  those  irregular  and  high-handed  combinations 
which  sometimes  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  to 
the  security  of  liberty  against  the  enterprises  and  assaults  of  am- 
bition, of  faction,  and  of  anarchy.  ^  Every  man  the  least  conver- 
sant  with  Roman  history  knows  how  often  that  republic  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  man, 
under  the  formidable  name  of  a  dictator,  as  well  against  the 
intrigues  of  ambitious  individuals,  aspiring  to  tyranny,  and  the 
seditions  of  whole  classes  of  the  community,  threatening  the  ex- 
istence of  the  government,  as  against  foreign  enemies,  menacing 
the  destruction  and  conquest  of  the  State.*  A  feeble  executive 
implies  a  feeble  execution  of  the  government  A  feeble  execu- 
tion is  but  another  phrase  for  a  bad  execution ;  and  a  government 
ill  executed,  whatever  may  be  its  theory,  must,  in  practice,  be  a 
bad  government.^ 

§  1418.  The  ingredients  which  constitute  energy  in  the  exec- 
utive are  unity,  duration,  an  adequate  provision  for  its  support, 
and  competent  powers.  The  ingredients  which  constitute  safety 
in  a  republican  form  of  government  are  a  due  dependence  on  the 
people,  and  a  due  responsibility  to  the  people.* 

§  1419.  The  most  distinguished  statesmen  have  uniformly 
maintained  the  doctrine,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  single  execu- 
tive, and  a  numerous  legislature.  They  have  considered  energy 
as  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  the  power,  and  this  as  best 
attained  by  reposing  the  power  in  a  single  hand.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  considered,  with  equal  propriety,  that  a  numerous 
legislature  was  best  adapted  to  the  duties  of  legislation,  and  best 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  to  se- 
cure their  privileges  and  interests.*  Montesquieu  has  said,  that 
"the  executive  power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch, 
because  this  branch  of  government,  having  need  of  despatch,  is 
better  administered  by  one  than  by  many.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  depends  on  the  legislative  power  is  oftentimes  better 
regulated  by  many  than  by  a  single  person.  But  if  there  were 
no  monarch,  and  the  executive  power  should  be  committed  to  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  selected  from  the  legislative  body, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  70  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  12,  p.  149. 
«  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  pp.  253,  254. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  70. 
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there  would  be  an  end  to  liberty;  bj  reason  that  the  two  powers 
would  be  united,  as  the  same  persons  would  Bometimes  possess, 
and  would  always  be  able  to  possess,  a  share  in  both.  "^  De 
Lolme,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  considers  the  unity  of 
the  executive  as  important  in  a  free  government,  because  it  is 
thus  more  easily  restrained.^  "In  those  states,''  says  he,  ''where 
the  execution  of  the  laws  is  entrusted  to  several  different  hands, 
and  to  each  with  different  titles  and  prerogatives,  such  division, 
and  such  changeableneBS  of  measures,  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  it^  constantly  hide  the  true  cause  of  the  evils  of  the 
state.  Sometimes  military  tribunes,  and  at  others  consuls,  bear 
an  absolute  sway.  Sometimes  patricians  usurp  ever}lhing;  and 
at  other  times  those  who  are  called  nobles.  Sometinies  the  peo- 
ple are  oppressed  by  decemvirs  ;  and  at  others  by  dictators*  Tyr* 
anny  in  such  states  drxjs  not  always  heat  down  the  fences  that  are 
set  around  it;  but  it  leaps  over  them.  When  men  think  it  con- 
fined to  one  place,  it  starts  up  again  in  nnother.  It  mucks  the 
efforts  of  the  people,  not  because  it  is  invincible,  but  because  it 
is  unknown.  But  the  indivisibility  of  the  public  power  in  Eng- 
land has  constantly  kept  the  views  and  efforts  of  the  people  di- 
rected to  one  and  the  same  object. "  ^  He  adds,  in  another  place, 
'*  We  must  obacrve  a  difference  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive powers.  The  latter  may  be  confined,  and  even  is  the  more 
easily  so,  when  undivided.  The  legislature,  on  the  contrary,  in 
order  to  its  being  restrained,  should  absolutely  bo  divided."'* 

§  1420,  That  unity  is  conducive  to  energy  will  scarcely  be 
disputed.  Decision,  activity,  secrecy,  and  despatch  will  gener- 
ally characterize  the  proceedings  of  one  man  in  a  much  more 
eminent  degree  thaii  the  proceedings  of  a  greater  number;  and 
in  proptjrtion  as  the  number  is  increased,  these  qualities  will 
be  dimiuished.^ 

§  1421.  This  unity  maybe  destroyed  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
resting  the  power  in  two  or  more  magistrates  of  equal  dignity; 
secondly,  by  vesting  it  ostensibly  in  one  man,  subject,  however, 


*  Monteaquieu'a  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  11»  cb.  6. 
«  De  Lolme  on  Cunst.  of  England,  B.  2,  ch.  2.  *  Ibid, 

*  Ibid.  BeP  also  The  Federalist,  No.  70  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lcct.  13,  pp.  253  to  255^ 
The  celebrated  Junius*  (the  gieat  unknown)  lias  proBounced  De  Lolme's  work  to  be 
at  once  **deep,  solid,  and  ingt*iuous." 

*  Tbe  Federalist^  No.  70  ;  1  Kenfs  Comm.  Lect.  13,  pp,  253|  25L 
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in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  control  and  advice  of  a  council.  Of 
the  first,  the  two  consuls  of  Rome  may  serve  as  an  example  in 
ancient  times ;  and  in  modern  times,  the  brief  and  hasty  history 
of  the  three  consuls  of  France,  during  its  short-lived  republic* 
Of  the  latter,  several  States  in  the  Union  furnish  examples,  as 
some  of  the  colonies  did  before  the  revolution.  Both  these  meth- 
ods of  destroying  the  imity  of  the  executive  have  had  their  advo- 
cates.   They  are  both  liable  to  similar,  if  not  to  equal,  objections.^ 

§  1422.  The  experience  of  other  nations,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
coincides  with  what  theory  would  point  out  The  Roman  history 
records  many  instances  of  mischiefs  to  the  republic  from  dissen- 
sions between  the  consuls,  and  between  the  military  tribunes  who 
were  at  times  substituted  instead  of  the  consuls.  Those  dissen- 
sions would  have  been  even  more  striking,  as  well  as  more  fre- 
quent, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
republic,  which  often  induced  the  consuls  to  divide  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  between  them.  And  as  the  consuls 
were  generally  chosen  from  the  patrician  order,  which  was  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  struggles  with  the  plebeians  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  privileges  and  dignities  of  their  own  order,  there  was 
an  external  pressure,  which  compelled  them  to  act  together  for 
mutual  support  and  defence.* 

§  1423.  But,  independent  of  any  of  the  lights  derived  from 
history,  it  is  obvious  that  a  division  of  the  executive  power  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  must  always  tend  to  produce  dissen- 
sions and  fluctuating  counsels.  Whenever  two  or  more  persons 
are  engaged  in  any  common  enterprise  or  pursuit,  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  difference  of  opinion.  If  it  be  a  public  trust,  or 
office,  in  which  they  are  clothed  with  equal  dignity  and  authority, 
there  are  peculiar  dangers  arising  from  personal  emulation  or 
personal  animosity ;  from  superior  talents  on  one  side,  encounter- 
ing strong  jealousies  on  the  other;  from  pride  of  opinion  on  one 
side,  and  weak  devotion  to  popular  prejudices  on  the  other; 
from  the  vanity  of  being  the  author  of  a  plan,  or  resentment 
from  some  imagined  slight  by  the  approval  of  that  of  another. 

1  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  160,  161.  Propasitions  were  made  in  the  convention  for 
an  executive  composed  of  a  plurality  of  persons.  Journal  of  Convention,  124.  They 
came  from  that  party  in  the  convention  which  was  understood  to  be  favonible  to  a 
continuation  of  the  confederation  with  amendments.     Ibid.  123. 

a  The  Federalist,  Xo.  70.  »  Ibid. 
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From  these,  and  other  causes  of  the  like  nature,  the  most  bitter 
rivalries  and  dissensions  often  spring.  Whenever  these  happen^ 
they  lessen  the  respeetability,  ^veaken  the  autliority,  and  distract 
the  plans  and  operations  of  those  whom  they  divide,  Tlie  wisest 
measures  are  thus  often  defeated,  or  delayed,  even  in  the  most 
critical  moments.  And,  what  constitutes  even  a  greater  evil,  the 
community  often  becomes  split  up  into  rival  factions,  adhering  to 
the  different  persons  who  compose  the  magistracy'  ;  and  temporary 
animosities  become  thus  the  foundation  of  permanent  calamities 
to  the  State. ^  Indeed,  the  ruinous  effect  of  rival  factions  in  free 
states,  struggling  for  power,  has  been  the  constant  theme  of  re- 
proach by  the  admirers  of  monarchy,  and  of  regret  by  the  lovers 
of  republics.  The  Guelphs  and  tlie  GbilKdlines,  the  white  and 
the  black  factions,  have  been  immoiialized  in  the  history  of  tho 
Italian  states ;  and  tbey  are  i»ut  an  epitome  of  the  same  unvary- 
ing scenes  in  all  other  repuljlics.^ 

§  1424.  From  the  vGry  nature  of  a  free  government^  inconven- 
iences resulting  from  a  division  of  power  must  be  submitted  to, 
in  the  formation  of  the  legislature.  But  it  is  unwise,  as  well  as 
unnecessary,  in  the  constitution  of  the  executive.  In  tho  legis- 
lature promptitude  of  decision  is  not  of  great  importance.  It  is 
more  often  an  evil  than  a  benefit.  Differences  of  opinion  in 
that  departnu'nt  may,  indeed,  sometimes  retard  salutary  meas- 
ures; but  they  often  lead  to  more  circumspection  and  delibera* 
tion,  and  to  more  ]>crfection  and  accuracy  in  the  laws,  A 
resolution,  once  passed  by  a  legislative  body,  becomes  a  law; 
and  opposition  to  it  is  either  illegal  or  impolitic.  Before  it  be- 
comes a  law,  opposition  may  diminisli  the  mischiefs,  or  increase 
the  good  of  the  measure.  But  no  favorable  circumstances  palli- 
ate or  atone  for  the  disadvantages  of  dissension  in  iha  executive 
department.  The  evils  are  hero  pure  and  unmixed.  They  em- 
barrass and  weaken  every  ]>hin  to  which  the}"  relate,  from  the 
first  step  to  tho  final  conclusion.  They  constantly  coimteraet 
the  most  important  ingredients  in  the  executive  character, — 
Tigor,  exjjcdition,  and  certainty  of  oixjration.  In  peace,  distrac- 
tion of  the  executive  councils  is  snfliciently  alarming  and  mis- 
chievous.  But  in  war,  it  prostrates  all  energy  and  all  security. 
]t  brings  triumph  to  the  enemy,  and  disgrace  to  the  country,^ 

1  The  Fe^Jemliat,  No.  70.  «  D«  UAnm  on  Const,  B.  2,  cli.  1. 

•  The  Fed^niUst,  TCo,  70.     Tlie  IfanieJ  coiumentalor  on  Blackstoiic'.-i  ConiDientaries 
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§  1425.  Objections  of  a  like  nature  apply,  though  in  some  re- 
spects with  diminished  force,  to  the  scheme  of  an  executive  coun- 
cil, whose  constitutional  concurrence  is  rendered  indispensable. 
An  artful  cabal  in  that  council  would  be  able  to  distract  and 
enervate  the  whole  public  councils.  And  even  without  such  a 
cabal,  the  mere  diversity  of  views  and  opinions  would  almost 
always  mark  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  with  a  spirit 
of  habitual  feebleness  and  dilatoriness,  or  a  degrading  inconsist- 
ency. ^  But  an  objection  in  a  republic  government  quite  as  weighty 
is,  that  such  a  participation  in  the  executive  power  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  conceal  faults  and  destroy  responsibility.  Responsi- 
bility is  of  two  kinds, — to  censure  and  to  punishment.  The  first 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  especially  in  an  elective  gov- 
ernment. Men  in  public  trust  will  more  often  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  themselves  unworthy  of  public  favor  than  to 
render  themselves  liable  to  legal  punishment  But  the  multipli- 
cation of  voices  in  the  business  of  the  executive  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  fix  responsibility  of  either  kind;  for  it  is  perpetually 
shifted  from  one  to  another.  It  often  becomes  impossible,  amidst 
mutual  accusations,  to  determine  upon  whom  the  blame  ought  to 
rest.^  A  sense  of  mutual  impropriety  sometimes  induces  the 
parties  to  resort  to  plausible  pretexts  to  disguise  their  miscon- 
duct ;  or  a  dread  of  public  responsibility  to  cover  up,  under  the 
lead  of  some  popular  demagogue,  their  own  faults  and  vacilla- 
tions. Thus,  a  council  often  becomes  the  means,  either  of  shift- 
ing off  all  effective  responsibility  from  the  chief  magistrate,  or 
of  intrigues  and  oppositions,  which  destroy  his  power  and  sup- 
was  of  opinion  that  an  executive  composed  of  a  single  delegate  of  each  State,  like  the 
"committee  of  Congress"  under  the  confederation,  would  have  been  better  than  a 
single  chief  magistrate  for  the  Union.  If  such  a  scheme  had  prevailed,  we  should 
have  had  at  this  time  an  executive  magistracy  of  twenty-four  persons.  See  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  349,  350.  Surely  the  ex|)erience  of  the  country,  under  the  con- 
federation, must  have  been  wholly  forgotten,  when  this  scheme  approved  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  proposer.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  told  us  in  an  emphatic  manner,  that  the 
"  committee  of  Congress  immediately  fell  into  schisms  and  dissensions,  which  became 
at  length  so  inveterate  as  to  render  all  co-operation  among  them  impracticable.  They 
dissolved  themselves,  al>andoning  the  helm  of  government ,  and  it  continued  without 
a  head  until  Congress  met  in  the  ensuing  winter.  This  was  then  imputed  to  the  tem- 
per of  two  or  three  individuals.  But  the  vnse  ascribed  U  to  the  nature  of  man.**  4  Jef- 
ferson's Corresp.  161. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  70- 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  70  j  3  Elliot's  Deb.  99,  100,  103  i  Id.  272  ;  1  Kent  s  Comm. 
Lect.  13,  i>p.  2j3.  254. 
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plant  his  influence*  The  constant  excuse  for  want  of  decision 
and  public  spirit  on  his  part,  will  be,  that  he  has  been  overruled 
by  his  council;  and  on  theirs,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  sound 
advice,  or  resisted  a  cordial  co-operation.  In  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  government,  the  general  result  is  to  introduce 
a  system  of  bargaiuing  and  management  into  the  executive  coun- 
cils; and  an  equally  miHchievous  system  of  corruption  and  in- 
trigue in  the  choice  and  appointment  of  counsellors,  Ofiices  are 
bestowed  on  unworthy  persons  to  gratify  a  leading  member,  or 
mutual  concessions  are  made  to  co<jI  opposition  and  disarm  en- 
mity. It  is  but  too  tru0j  that,  in  those  States  where  executive 
councils  exists  the  chief  magistrate  either  sinks  into  comparative 
insignificance,  or  sustains  his  power  by  arrangements  neither  hon- 
orable to  himself  nor  salutary  to  the  people.  He  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  follow  when  he  ought  to  lead;  and  he  is  sometimes 
censured  for  acts  o%'er  which  he  lias  no  control,  and  for  appoint- 
ments to  office  which  have  been  wrung  from  him  by  a  sort  of 
political  necessity.^ 

§  1426.  The  proper  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  consid- 
erations is,  that  plurality  in  the  executive  deprives  the  people  of 
the  two  greatest  securities  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  dek*gated 
power.  First,  it  removes  the  just  restraints  of  public  opinion; 
and,  secondly,  it  diminishes  the  means  as  well  as  the  jjower  of 
firing  respotisibility  for  bad  measures  upon  the  real  authors.^ 

§  1427.  The  case  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  adduced,  as 
a  proof  the  other  way;  but  it  is  a  case  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  republic.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  an 
hereditary  magistrate;  and  it  is  a  settled  maxim  in  that  govern- 
ment that  he  can  do  no  wrong;  the  true  meaning  of  which  is, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace,  he  shall  not  be  accounta- 
ble for  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  his  person  shall 
he  sacred.  In  that  kingdom  it  iSj  therefore,  wise  that  he  should 
have  a  constitutional  council,  at  once  to  advise  him  in  regard  to 
measures,  and  to  become  responsible  for  those  measures.  In  no 
other  way  could  any  responsibility  be  brought  home  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department.  Stiil  the  king  is  not  bound  by  the  advice  of 
his  council.     He  is  the  absolute  master  of  his  own  conduct;  and 

1  The  Feaenilist.  Na.  70, 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  70  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  pp.  253,  254  ;  I  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm,  App.  318,  319  j  3  EUiofs  Deb.  &J*,  100. 
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tho  only  alternative  left  to  the  ministry  is,  to  compel  him  to  fol- 
low their  advice,  or  to  resign  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  American  republic  the  case  is  wholly  different 
The  executive  magistrate  is  chosen  by,  and  made  responsible  to 
the  people;  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  fit  that  he  should  have 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  affairs  for  which  he  is  thus 
made  responsible.  In  short,  the  reason  for  a  council  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  very  reason  for  rejecting  it  in  America.  The  ob- 
ject, in  each  case,  is  to  secure  executive  energy  and  responsibil- 
ity. In  Great  Britain  it  is  secured  by  a  council.  In  America  it 
would  be  defeated  by  one.^ 

§  1428.  The  idea  of  a  council  to  the  executive,  which  has  pre- 
vailed to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  State  constitutions,  has,  with- 
out doubt,  been  derived  from  that  maxim  of  republican  jealousy 
which  considers  power  as  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  men 
than  of  a  single  man.  It  is  a  misapplication  of  a  known  rule, 
that  in  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety.  If  it  were  even 
admitted  that  the  maxim  is  justly  applicable  to  the  executive  ma- 
gistracy, there  are  disadvantages  on  the  other  side  which  greatly 
overbalance  it.  But,  in  truth,  all  multiplication  of  the  execu- 
tive is  rather  dangerous  than  friendly  to  liberty ;  and  it  is  more 
safe  to  have  a  single  object  for  the  jealousy  and  watchfulness  of 
the  people,  than  many.^  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  American  States  were 
placed  antecedently  to  the  Revolution  with  colonial  governors 
placed  over  them  by  the  crown,  and  irresponsible  to  themelves, 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  opinion  of  the  value  of  an  executive  coun- 
cil, and  of  the  dangers  of  a  single  magistrate,  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  importance,  and  inconsistent  with  the  permanent 
safety  and  dignity  of  an  elective  republic.^ 

§  1429.  Upon  the  question,  whether  the  executive  should  be 
composed  of  a  single  person,  we  have  already  seen  that  there 
was,   at  first,   a  division  of  opinion  in  the  convention  which 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  70.  See  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  12,  pp.  147  to  150 ;  North 
Araer.  Review,  Oct  1827,  pp.  264,  265. 

a  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  70 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  pp.  253,  254 ;  8  ElUot's  De- 
bates, 99,  100. 

*  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has,  in  his  Commentaries,  condensed  the  whole  pith  of  the 
argument  into  two  paragraphs  of  great  brevity  and  clearness.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect 
13,  pp.  2r)3,  254.  See  also  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  12,  p.  147,  &c.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  316  to  318. 
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framed  the*  Constitution,  seven  States  voting  in  the  affirmative, 
and  three  in  the  negative;  ultimately^  however,  the  Tote  was 
imanimoos  in  its  favor.  ^  But  the  project  of  an  exeeutive  council 
was  not  so  easily  dismissed.  It  was  renewed  at  different  periods 
in  various  forms;  and  seems  to  have  been  finally,  though  indi- 
rectly, disposed  of  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.* 
The  reasoning  wliich  led  to  this  conclusion  is  understood  to 
have  been  that  which  has  been  already  stated,  and  which  is  most 
elaborately  expounded  in  the  Federalist,^ 

§  1430.  The  question  as  to  the  unity  of  the  executive  being 
disposed  of,  the  next  consideration  is,  as  to  the  proper  duration 
of  his  term  of  office.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  dura- 
tion in  office  constitutes  an  essential  requisite  to  the  energy  of 
•he  executive  department.  Tliis  has  relation  to  two  objects: 
first,  the  person*!  1  firmness  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  constitutional  powers;  and,  secondly,  the  stability  of 
the  system  of  administration  which  may  have  been  adopted 
imdcr  his  auspices.  With  regard  to  the  firsts  it  is  evident,  that 
the  longer  the  duration  in  otbce,  the  greater  will  be  the  proha- 
hility  of  obtaining  so  important  an  advantage.  A  man  will  nat- 
urally be  interested  in  w^hatever  he  possesses,  in  proportion  to  the 
firmness  or  precariousness  of  the  tenure  l>y  which  he  holds  it. 
He  will  be  less  attached  to  what  he  holds  by  a  momentary  or  un- 
certain title,  than  to  what  he  enjoys  by  a  title  durable  or  certain ; 
and  of  course  he  will  be  willing  to  risk  more  for  the  one  than  for 
the  other.  This  remark  is  not  less  applicable  to  political  priv- 
ilege, or  honor,  or  trust,  than  to  any  article  of  ordinary  prop- 
erty, A  chief  magistrate,  acting  under  the  consciousness  that 
in  a  very  short  time  he  must  lay  down  office,  will  be  apt  to  feel 
himself  too  little  interested  in  it  to  hazard  any  material  censure 
or  perplexity  from  an  independent  exercise  of  his  powei-s,  or  from 
those  ill  humoi^  which  are  apt  at  times  to  prevail  in  all  govern- 
ments. If  the  case  should  be  that  he  should,  notwithstanding, 
be  re-eligible,  his  wishes,  if  he  should  have  any  for  office,  would 
combine  with  his  fears  to  debase  his  fortitude,  or  weaken  his 
integrity,  or  enhance  his  irresolution.* 


1  Journal  of  Convention,  05.  96  ;  Id.  183. 
«  Jmini.  of  Conveotion,   6&»  104,  265,  278»  340,  341. 
435,  534,  637. 

«  The  Fedeialiat,  No.  70  ;  3  Elliot*8  Deb.  100. 
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§  1431.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard a  servile  pliancy  of  tiie  executive  to  a  prevalent  faction 
or  opinion  in  the  community,  or  in  the  legislature,  as  its  best 
recommendation.  But  such  notions  betray  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  true  ends  and  objects  of  government  While 
republican  principles  demand  that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
community  should  govern  the  conduct  of  those  who  administer 
their  affairs,  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  transient  im- 
pulses and  sudden  excitements,  caused  by  artful  and  designing 
men,  often  lead  the  people  astray,  aud  require  their  rulers  not  to 
yield  up  their  permanent  interests  to  any  delusions  of  this  sort 
It  is  a  just  observation,  that  the  people  commonly  intend  the 
public  good.  But  no  one  but  a  deceiver  will  pretend  that  they  do 
not  often  err  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  it  Indeed,  beset- 
as  they  are  by  the  wiles  of  sycophants,  the  snares  of  the  ambitious 
and  the  avaricious,  and  the  artifices  of  those  who  possess  their 
confidence  more  than  they  deserve,  or  seek  to  possess  it  by  artful 
appeals  to  their  prejudices,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  their  errors 
are  not  more  numerous  and  more  mischievous.  It  is  the  duty 
of  their  rulers  to  resist  such  bad  designs  at  all  hazards ;  and  it 
has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  by  such  resistance  they  have 
saved  the  people  from  fatal  mistakes,  and,  in  their  moments  of 
cooler  reflection,  obtained  their  gratitude  and  their  reverence.^ 
But  how  can  resistance  be  expected,  when  the  tenure  of  office  is 
so  short  as  to  make  it  ineffectual  and  insecure  ? 

§  1432.  The  same  considerations  apply  with  increased  force  to 
the  legislature.  If  the  executive  department  were  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  wishes  of  the  legislature,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  whole  objects  of  a  partition  of  the  powers  of 
government  would  be  defeated.  To  what  purpose  would  it  be  to 
separate  the  executive  and  judiciary  from  the  legislature,  if  both 
are  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  at  the  absolute  devotion  of  the 
latter  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  be  subordinate  to  the  laws,  and  quite 
a  different  thing  to  be  dependent  upon  the  legislative  body.  The 
first  comports  with,  the  last  violates  the  fundamental  principles 
of,  good  government;  and,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  Constitution,  the  last  unites  all  power  in  the  same  hands. 
The  tendency  of  the  legislative  authority  to  absorb  every  other 
has  been  already  insisted  on  at  large  in  the  preceding  part  of 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  71. 
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these  commentaries,  and  need  imt  here  be  further  illustrated. 
In  jf];ovemments  purely  repiiljliean  it  hits  been  seen  that  this  ten- 
den  uy  is  almost  irresisti])le.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
are  but  too  apt  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  people  themselves; 
and  they  betray  strong  symptoms  of  impatience  and  even  dis^st 
at  the  least  resistance  from  any  other  quarter.  They  seem  to 
think  the  excreise  of  its  proper  rights,  by  the  executive  or  the 
judiciary,  to  be  a  breach  of  their  privileges  and  an  impeachment 
of  their  i^nsdom.  *{rt)  If,  therefore,  the  executive  is  to  constitute 
an  effective,  independent  branch  of  the  government,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  f^ve  it  some  permanence  of  duration  in  office,  and 
some  motive  for  a  firm  exercise  of  its  powers. 

§  1433.  The  other  ground,  that  of  stability  in  the  system  of 
administration,  is  still  more  strikingly  connected  with  dm-ation 
in  office.  Few  men  will  be  found  willing  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  course  of  policy  whose  wisdom  may  be  perfectly  clear  to 
themselves,  if  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  complete  what  they 
have  begim.  Of  what  consequence  will  it  be  to  form  the  best 
plans  of  executive  administration,  if  they  are  perpetually  passing 
into  new  hands  Viefore  they  are  matured,  or  may  be  defeated  at 
the  moment  when  their  reasonaldeness  and  their  value  cannot  be 
understftod  or  realized  by  the  public  ?  One  of  the  truest  rewards 
to  patriots  and  statesmen  is  the  consciousness  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  their  measures  will  disappear  upon  a  fair 
trial ;  and  that  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  people  will  fol- 
low their  laborSj  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  actors  upon 
the  pulilic  scenes.  But  who  will  plant  when  he  can  never  reap? 
Who  will  saerifiee  his  present  ease,  and  repntation,  and  popu- 
larity, and  encounter  obloqny  and  persecution,  for  systems  which 
he  can  neither  mould  so  as  to  insure  success,  nor  direct  so  as  to 
justify  the  experiment? 

§  1434.  The  natural  result  of  a  change  of  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  a  change  hi  the  course  of  administration,  as  well 
as  a  change  in  the  subordinate  persons  who  are  to  act  as  minis- 

>  The  Fnieralist,  No,  7X  ;  Id  No,  73  ;  Id.  No.  5L  Mr,  Jefferson  says,  "The  ex- 
ecutive ill  on r  government'!  h  not  the  sole,  it  is  acftreely  the  pnndpnl^  ohject  of  my 
jeaJousy.  The  tyranny  of  the  legislature  is  the  most  fonnidiible  dread  at  present, 
and  will  be  for  nmriy  years.  That  of  the  execative  will  come  in  its  trim  j  hut  it  will 
lie  at  a  remote  period."     2  Jt'lTerson'a  Corresp*  443. 

(a)  See  Life  of  GouTemeur  Morrb,  III.  251,  323. 
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ters  to  the  executive.  A  successor  in  office  will  feel  little  sym- 
pathy  with  the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  To  undo  what  has  been 
done  by  the  latter  will  be  supposed  to  give  proofs  of  his  own  ca- 
pacity; and  will  recommend  him  to  all  those  who  were  adversa- 
ries of  the  past  administration,  and  perhaps  will  constitute  the 
main  grounds  of  elevating  him  to  office.  Personal  pride,  party 
principles,  and  an  ambition  for  public  distinction,  will  thus  nat- 
urally prompt  to  an  abandonment  of  old  schemes,  and  com- 
bine, with  that  love  of  novelty  so  congenial  to  all  free  states,  to 
make  every  new  administration  the  founders  of  new  systems  of 
government.^ 

§  1435.  What  should  be  the  proper  duration  of  office  is  matter 
of  more  doubt  and  speculation.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  shorter  the  period  of  office  the  more  security  there 
will  be  against  any  dangerous  abuse  of  power.  The  longer  the 
period  the  less  will  responsibility  be  felt,  and  the  more  i)ersonal 
ambition  will  be  indulged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  considera- 
tions above  stated  prove  that  a  very  short  period  is,  practically 
speaking,  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  the  executive  power  as  a 
check  in  government,  or  subjects  it  to  an  intolerable  vacillation 
and  imbecility.  In  the  convention  itself  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion existed  on  this  subject.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  that  the 
executive  should  be  chosen  during  good  behavior.  But  this  prop- 
osition received  little  favor,  and  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
without  much  effort. ^ 

§  1436.  Another  proposition  was,  as  has  been  seen,  to  choose 
the  executive  for  seven  years,  which  at  first  passed  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority;^ but,  being  coupled  with  a  clause,  "to  be  chosen  by  the 
national  legislature,"  it  was  approved  by  the  vote  of  eight  States 
against  two.^  Another  clause,  ''to  be  ineligible  a  second  time," 
was  added  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  one,   one  being 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  72. 

2  This  plan,  wliat<;ver  may  now  be  thought  of  its  value,  was  at  the  time  8upporte<l 
by  some  of  the  purest  iMitriots.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Jay  were 
among  the  numlxT.  North  American  Review,  Oct.  1827,  pp.  263,  264,  266  ;  Journal  of 
Convention,  130,  131,  18.'5  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  259,  note.  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  wems,  at  a 
suhseijuent  period  of  the  convention,  changed  his  opinion  on  account  of  the  increased 
danger  to  the  public  trancpiillity  incident  to  the  election  of  a  magistrate  to  this  degi'ce 
of  permanency.  2  Pitk.  Hist.  259,  2(>0,  note.  Possibly  the  same  change  may  have 
occurred  in  the  opinions  of  othera.     Journal  of  Convention,  130,  131. 

8  .lournnl  of  Convention,  90. 

4  Id.  92,  136,  224,  225  :  Id.  2S6,  237. 
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dirided.^  In  this  form  the  clatifl^  stood  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
CoDBtitution,  though  some  intermediate  efforts  were  made  to  vary 
it^  But  it  was  ultimately  altered  upon  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee,  so  as  to  change  the  mode  of  election,  the  term  of  office, 
and  the  re-eligibility,  to  their  present  form,  by  the  rote  of  ten 
States  against  one.^ 

§  1437,  It  is  most  probable  that  these  three  propositions  had 
a  mutual  iniluence  upon  the  final  vote.  Those  who  wished  a 
choice  to  be  made  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the  national  legis- 
lature would  naturally  incline  to  a  shorter  period  of  oflSce  than 
seven  years.  Tliose  who  were  in  favor  of  seven  years  might  be 
willing  tcj  consent  to  the  clause  against  re-eligibility,  when  they 
would  resist  it  if  the  period  of  office  were  reduced  to  four  years.* 
And  tliose  who  favored  the  latter  might  more  readily  yield  the 
prohibitory  clause  than  increase  the  duration  of  office.  All  this, 
however,  is  but  conjecture;  and  the  most  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  final  result  is,  that  opinions  strongly  maintained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  discussion  were  yielded  up  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, or  abandoned  upon  the  weight  of  argument.^ 

§  1438,  It  is  obscrvablCj  that  the  i}eriod  actually  fixed  is  in- 
termediate between  the  term  of  office  of  the  Senate  and  that  of  the 
House  of  llepresentati  ves.  In  the  course  of  one  presidential  term, 
the  House  is  or  may  be  twice  recomposed,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  changed  or  re-elected.  So  far  as  executive  influence  can 
be  prcfiiinied  to  operate  upon  either  branch  of  the  legislature  un- 
favorably to  the  rights  of  the  peo[)le,  the  latter  possess,  in  their 
elective  franchise,  ample  means  of  redress*  On  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  nnifonnity  and  stability  in  the  administration  of  execu- 
tive duties  are  desirable,  they  are  in  some  measure  secured  by  the 
more  permanent  tenure  of  office  of  the  Senate,  which  will  check 
too  hasty  a  departure  from  the  old  Bystcm  by  a  change  of  the 
executive  or  representative  branch  of  the  government.^ 


^  Journal  of  Convention,  94,  204, 
3  liL  ]1'0,  191  to  196.  200  ;  U.  2S(i,  287,  288. 

«  l.i,  *225.  321,330,  332.  837.  See  2  Jelferson's  CorrespondeDce,  64,  65  ;  2  PitL 
Hint.  252.  2:j3  ;  Juunml  of  Convention,  288,  2J?19. 

*  Bey  1  .Ii'ffiT&on's  CorTes|j4jndeiiL't*,  fip.  ft 4,  05, 

*  3  mUd»  Debates,  99,  IDO  ;  2  Id  358  ;  i  Jelferwn's  Com-apondence,  64,  65. 

"  Dr.  Piiley  hti»  eondenine<i  nil  eiective  montttelut^s,  and,  indeed,  all  elective  cldef 
niiigu<tmteji.  **Thp  confession  of  eveiy  writer  q:\  the  subject  of  dvil  government/' 
eajA  h«^  **  tbe  exii^^iicncc  of  agc^  the  exatupie  of  P<ikiud,  and  of  the  pap^  doiuiiiious, 
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§  1439.  Whether  the  period  of  four  years  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  for  which  the  executive  department  is  established,  so 
as  to  give  it  at  once  energy  and  safety,  and  to  preserve  a  due  bal- 
ance in  the  administration  of  the  government,  is  a  problem  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  experience.  That  it  will  contribute  far 
more  than  a  shorter  period  towards  these  objects,  and  thus  have  a 
material  influence  upon  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  safely  affirmed  ^  Between  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  period  of  office  there  will  be  a  considerable 
interval,  at  once  to  justify  some  independence  of  opinion  and 
action,  and  some  reasonable  belief  that  the  propriety  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  during  the  administration  may  be  seen  and  felt  by 
the  community  at  large.  The  executive  need  not  be  intimidated 
in  his  course  by  the  dread  of  an  immediate  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence, without  the  power  of  regaining  it  before  a  new  election ; 
and  he  may,  with  some  confidence,  look  forward  to  that  esteem 
and  rcsj)ect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  public  services  usually 
obtain  when  they  are  faithfully  and  firmly  pursued  with  an  honest 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  If  he  should  be  re-elected,  he  will 
still  more  extensively  possess  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
a  wise  and  beneficent  system  of  policy,  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
tic. And  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  retire,  he  cannot  but  have 
the  consciousness  that  measures,  long  enough  pursued  to  be  found 
useful,  will  be  persevered  in;  or,  if  abandoned,  the  contrast  will 
reflect  new  honor  upon  the  past  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  reinstate  him  in  office.  At  all  events,  the 
period  is  not  long  enough  to  justify  any  alarms  for  the  public 

8«ein  to  place  this  amongst  the  few  indubitable  maxims  which  the  science  of  govern- 
ment admits  of.  A  crown  is  too  splendid  a  prjze  to  be  conferred  upon  merit.  The 
l)assions  or  interests  of  the  electors  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  qualities  of  the 
competitors.  The  same  ol)servation  holds  concerning  the  appointments  to  any  office 
which  is  attended  with  a  great  share  of  power  or  emolument.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
a  ix>pular  choice  worth  the  dissensions,  tumults,  and  interruptions  of  regular  indus- 
try', with  which  it  is  inseparably  attended."  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7, 
]).  367.  Mr.  ('hancellor  Kent  has  also  remarked,  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  European 
history,  that  on  the  first  ])artition  of  Poland,  in  1773,  when  the  partitioning  powers 
thought  it  expedient  to  foster  and  confirm  all  the  defects  of  its  wretched  government, 
tliey  sagaciously  demanded  of  the  Polish  diet  that  the  crown  should  continue  elec- 
tive. 1  Kent's  Comni.  L<*ct.  13,  p.  256.  America  has  indulged  the  proud  hoiw  that 
8he  shall  avoid  every  danger  of  this  sort,  and  csca])e  at  once  from  the  evils  of  an 
hereditary  and  of  an  elective  monarchy.  Who  that  loves  liberty  does  not  wish  suc- 
cess to  her  efforts  ? 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  71. 
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safety.*  The  danger  is  not,  that  such  a  limited  executive  will 
become  an  almulute  dictator,  but  that  he  may  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  combined  oijeratiaus  of  popular  influence  and  legislative 
power.  It  may  l»e  reasonably  doubted,  from  the  limited  duration 
of  this  office,  whether,  in  point  of  indejiendence  and  firmness, 
he  will  not  be  found  unequal  to  the  taak  which  the  Constitution 
assigns  him;  and,  if  such  a  doubt  may  be  indulged,  that  alono 
will  be  decisive  a»^ainst  any  just  jealousy  of  his  encroacliments.* 
Even  in  England,  where  an  hereditary  monarch  with  vast  pre^ 
rogatives  and  patronage  exists,  it  has  been  fuund  that  the  House 
of  CommouB,  from  their  immediate  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
their  possession  of  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  liave  been 
able  effectually  to  cheek  all  his  usurpations  and  to  diminish  lus 
inHuence,  Nay,  from  small  beginnings  they  have  risen  to  be  the 
great  power  in  the  state,  counterpoising  not  only  the  authority 
of  the  crown  but  the  rank  and  wT.a!tli  of  the  nobility;  and  gain- 
ing so  solid  an  accession  of  intluencc,  (hat  they  rather  lead  than 
follow  tJie  great  measures  of  the  administration.^ 

§  1440.  In  comparing  the  duration  of  office  of  the  President 
with  that  of  the  State  executives,  additional  reasons  will  present 
tliemselves  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitutionj  the  executive  was  chosen  annually  in  some 
of  the  States;  in  others,  biennially;  and  in  others,  triennially. 
In  some  of  the  States  which  have  been  subsequently  admitted 
into  the  Union,  the  executive  is  chosen  annually;  in  others  bien- 
nially; in  others  triennially;  and  in  others  quadriemiially.  So 
that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exhibited  on  the  subject 
not  only  in  the  early  but  in  the  later  State  constitutions  in  the 
Union,*  Now  it  may  be  atlirmed  that  if,  considering  the  nature 
of  executive  duties  in  the  State  govcrnmenta,  a  period  of  office  of 
two  or  three  or  even  four  years  has  not  been  found  either  danger- 
ous or  inconvenient,  there  are  very  strong  rcastms  why  the  dura- 
tion of  olliee  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  longest  of  these  periods.  The  nature  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  President  both  at  home  and  abroad 
are  so  various  and  cora|>licated,  as  not  only  to  require  great  tal- 

1  1  Tuclc.  Blrtok,  Comin.  App.  318  ;  Rawlo  on  Const,  cli,  31,  pp.  287  to  290. 
a  The  Federalist,  No,  7L  «  Ibid. 

•  4  Elliot'a  DehattfS,  App.   557  ;  Dr.  Leiber's  Encyclopffidia  Americana,  Art,  Ooiv- 
aHiutiotLs  ;  The  Fe<lt?mUat,  No.  39. 
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ents  and  great  wisdom  to  perform  them  in  any  manner  suitable 
to  their  importance  and  difficulty,  but  also  long  experience  in 
office  to  acquire  what  may  be  deemed  the  habits  of  administration, 
and  a  steadiness  as  well  as  comprehensiveness  of  view  of  all  the 
bearings  of  measures.  The  executive  duties  in  the  States  are 
few  and  confined  to  a  narrow  range.  Those  of  the  President 
embrace  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  arrangements  of  peace 
and  war,  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation,  of  finance,  of  naval  and 
military  operations,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  through  al- 
most infinite  ramifications  of  details  and  in  places  at  vast  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  ^  He  is  compelled  constantly  to  take  into 
view  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Union ;  and  to  master  many  of  the 
local  interests  and  other  circumstances,  which  may  require  new 
adaptations  of  measures  to  meet  the  public  exigencies.  Consid- 
erable time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge for  the  proper  discharge  of  all  the  functions  of  his  office  can 
be  obtained ;  and  after  it  is  obtained,  time  must  be  allowed  to 
enable  him  to  act  upon  that  knowledge  so  as  to  give  vigor  and 
healthiness  to  the  operations  of  the  government.  A  short  term 
of  office  would  scarcely  suffice,  either  for  suitable  knowledge  or 
suitable  action.  And  to  say  the  least,  four  years  employed  in 
the  executive  functions  of  the  Union  would  not  enable  any  man 
to  become  more  familiar  with  them,  than  half  that  period  with 
those  of  a  single  State.  ^  In  short,  the  same  general  considera- 
tions which  require  and  justify  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
service  of  the  members  of  the  national  legislature  beyond  that  of 
the  members  of  the  State  legislatures,  apply  with  full  force  to 
the  executive  department.  There  have,  nevertheless,  at  different 
periods  of  the  government,  been  found  able  and  ingenious  minds, 
who  have  contended  for  an  annual  election  of  the  President,  or 
some  shorter  period  than  four  years.  ^ 

§  1441.  Hitherto  our  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  the 
period  has  not  been  found  practically  so  long  as  to  create  danger 
to  the  people,  or  so  short  as  to  take  away  a  reasonable  independ- 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  72.  «  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  13,  p.  262. 

•  Mr.  Seuator  Hillhouse,  in  April,  1808,  proposed  an  annual  election,  among  other 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  defended  the  proposition  in  a  very  elaborate 
speech.  The  amendment,  however,  found  no  support.  See  Hillhouse's  Speech,  12th 
April,  1808,  printed  at  New  Haven,  by  0.  Steele  &  Co.  The  learned  editor  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  manifestly  thought  a  more  frequent  election  than  once  in  four 
years  desiniblc.     1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  828,  329. 
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ence  and  energy  from  the  executive.  Still,  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  sufficient  time  has  scarcely  yet  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  subject;  since  the  executive 
has  generally  acted  with  a  majority  of  the  nation^  and  in  critical 
times  has  been  sustained  by  the  force  of  that  majority  in  strong 
measures,  and  in  times  of  more  tranquillity,  by  the  general  mod- 
eration of  the  policy  of  his  administration. 

§  1442.  Another  question,  connected  with  the  duration  of 
oflice  of  the  Presidentj  was  much  agitated  in  the  convention,  and 
has  often  since  been  a  topic  of  serious  discussion;  and  that  is, 
w^hether  he  should  be  re-eligible  to  office.  In  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  President  ought  to  be  ineligible  after  one  period 
of  office,  it  was  urged,  that  the  return  of  public  officers  into  the 
mass  of  the  common  people,  where  they  would  feel  the  tone  which 
they  had  given  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  was  the  best 
security  the  public  could  have  for  their  good  behavior.  Tt  would 
operate  as  a  check  upon  the  restlessness  of  ambition,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  independence  of  the  executive.  It  would 
prevent  him  from  a  cringing  subserviency  t^  procure  a  re-elec- 
tion, or  to  a  resoii;  to  corrupt  intrigues  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  power.*  And  it  was  even  added  by  some,  whose  imaginations 
were  continually  haunted  by  terrors  of  all  sorts  from  the  exist- 
ence of  any  powers  in  the  national  giivernment,  that  the  re-eligi- 
bility of  the  executive  would  furnish  an  inducement  to  foreign 
governments  to  interfere  in  our  elections,  and  would  thus  inflict 
upon  us  all  the  evils  which  had  desolated  and  betrayed  Poland.* 

§  1443.  In  opposition  to  these  suggest! ons^  it  was  stated,  that 
one  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  in- 
ducements to  good  behavior.  There  are  few  men  who  would  not 
feel  much  less  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  when  they  were 
conscious  that  the  advantjigc  of  a  station  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected must  be  relincpushed  at  a  determinate  period,  than  when 
they  were  permitted  to  entertain  a  hope  of  obtaining  by  their 
merit  a  continuance  of  it  A  desim  of  reward  is  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  of  human  conduct;  and  the  beat  security  for 
the  fidelity  of  mankind  is  to  make  interest  coincide  with  duty. 
Even  the  love  of  fame  —  the  ruling  passion  of  the  noblest  minds 
—  will  scarcely  prompt  a  man  to  undertake  extensive  and  ardu- 

1  Biis  3  FMoVs  Debates,  99  ;  Eawleon  Const,  cli.  31,  p.  283;  The  Federalist,  No.  7^ 
«  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  357  [  lUivle  m  Const,  cb.  31,  p.  283. 
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0U8  enterprises,  requiring  considerable  time  to  mature  and  per- 
fect, if  they  may  be  taken  from  his  management  before  their 
•accomplishment,  or  be  liable  to  failure  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. The  most,  under  such  circumstances,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  generality  of  mankind,  is  the  negative  merit  of  not 
doing  harm  instead  of  the  positive  merit  of  doing  good.^  An- 
other ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  the  temptation  to  sordid 
views,  to  peculation,  to  the  corrupt  gratification  of  favorites, 
and  in  some  instances  to  usurpation.  A  selfish  or  avaricious 
executive  might,  under  such  circumstances,  be  disposed  to  make 
the  most  he  could  for  himself,  and  his  friends  and  partisans, 
during  his  brief  continuance  in  office,  and  to  introduce  a  system 
of  official  patronage  and  emoluments,  at  war  with  the  public  in- 
terests, but  well  adapted  to  his  own.  U  he  were  vain  and  ambi- 
tious, as  well  as  avaricious  and  selfish,  the  transient  possession 
of  his  honors  would  depress  the  former  passions,  and  give  new 
impulses  to  the  latter.  He  would  dread  the  loss  of  gain  more 
than  the  loss  of  fame ;  since  the  power  must  drop  from  his  hands 
too  soon  to  insure  any  substantial  addition  to  his  reputation.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  his  very  ambition,  as  well  as  his  avarice, 
might  tempt  him  to  usurpation ;  since  the  chance  of  impeachment 
would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  thought ;  and  the  present  power  of 
serving  friends  might  easily  surround  him  with  advocates  for 
every  stretch  of  authority  which  would  flatter  his  vanity,  or  ad- 
minister to  their  necessities. 

§  1444.  Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  depriving 
the  community  of  the  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by  an 
able  chief  magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  office.  Experience  is  the 
parent  of  wisdom.  And  it  would  seem  almost  absurd  to  say,  that 
it  ought  systematically  to  be  excluded  from  the  executive  office. 
It  would  be  equivalent  to  banishing  merit  from  the  public  coun- 
cils, because  it  had  been  tried.  What  could  be  more  strange 
than  to  declare,  at  the  moment  when  wisdom  was  acquired,  that 
the  possessor  of  it  should  no  longer  be  enabled  to  use  it  for  the 
very  purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired  ?  ^ 

§  1445.  Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  that  it 
might  banish  men  from  the  station,  in  certain  emergencies,  in 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  72  ;  3  EUiot's  Deb.  99 ,  Id.  358. 
a  The  Federalist,  No.  72 ;  2  Elliofs  Delates,  358. 
>  The  Fedeiuiist,  No.  72 ;  '6  Elliot's  Debates,  99,  lOa 
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which  their  services  might  be  eminently  useful,  and  indeed  aU 
m<>Ht  indispensable  for  tlie  safety  of  their  country.  There  is  no 
nation  which  has  not  at  some  period  or  other  in  its  history  felt 
an  absolute  necessity  of  the  services  of  particular  men  in  partic- 
ular stations;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  its  political  existence.  In  a  time  of  war,  or 
other  pressing  calamity,  the  very  confidence  of  a  nation  in  the 
tried  integrity  and  ability  of  a  single  man  may  of  itself  insure  a 
triumph.  Is  it  wise  to  substitute  in  such  cases  inexperience  for 
experience,  and  to  set  afloat  public  opinion,  and  change  the  settled 
course  of  administration  ?*  One  would  suppose,  that  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  possess  the  right  to  change  a  bad  magistrate,  without^ 
making  the  singular  merit  of  a  good  one  the  very  ground  of  ex- 
eluding  him  from  office. 

§  1446,  Another  ground  against  the  exclusion  was  foundedj 
upon  our  own  experience  under  the  State  governments  of  the 
utility  and  safety  of  the  re-eligibility  of  the  executive.  In  some| 
of  the  States  the  executive  is  re-eligible;  in  othei-s  he  is  not 
But  no  person  has  been  al>le  to  point  out  any  eircomsiance  in 
the  administration  of  the  State  governments  unfavorable  to  a  re- 
election of  the  chief  magistrate,  where  the  right  has  constitution- 
ally existed.  If  there  had  been  any  practical  evil,  it  must  have 
been  seen  and  felt  And  the  common  practice  of  continuiog  the 
executive  in  office  in  some  of  these  States,  and  of  displacing  in 
others,  demonstrates  that  the  people  are  not  sensible  of  any 
abuse,  and  use  their  power  with  a  firm  and  unembarrassed  free- 
dom at  the  elections. 

§  1447.  It  was  added,  that  the  advantages  proposed  by  the  ex- 
clusion, (1)  greater  independence  in  the  executive,  (2)  greater 
security  to  tlic  |>eople,  were  not  well  founded.  The  former  could 
not  1)0  attained  in  any  moderate  degree,  unless  the  exclusion  was 
made  |M?r]jetual.  And,  if  it  were,  there  might  be  many  motives 
to  induce  the  executive  to  sacrifice  his  independence  to  friends, 
to  partisans,  to  selfish  objects,  and  to  private  gfiin,  to  the  fear 
of  eneiiiies,  and  the  desire  to  stand  well  with  majorities.  As  to 
the  latter  supposed  advantage,  the  exclusion  would  ojierate  no 
check  n|)on  a  man  of  irregular  ambition,  or  corrupt  prmciplea, 
and  against  such  men  alone  could  the  exclusion  be  important. 
In  Irntb,  such  men  would  easily  find  means  to  cover  up  their 

i  Tiie  FedKmliat,  Ko.  72  ;  2  ELliof  a  Diibiite^s,  90,  100. 
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usurpations  and  dishonesty  under  fair  pretensions,  and  mean 
subserviency  to  popular  prejudices.  They  would  easily  delude 
the  people  into  a  belief  that  their  acts  were  constitutional,  be- 
cause they  were  in  harmony  with  the  public  wishes,  or  held  out 
some  specious  but  false  projects  for  the  public  good. 

§  1448.  Most  of  this  reasoning  would  apply,  though  with  di- 
minished force,  to  the  exclusion  for  a  limited  period,  or  until 
after  the  lapse  of  an  intermediate  election  to  the  office.  And  it 
would  have  equally  diminished  advantages,  with  respect  both  to 
personal  independence  and  public  security.  In  short,  the  exclu- 
sion, whether  perpetual  or  temporary,  would  have  nearly  the  same 
effects;  and  these  effects  would  be  generally  pernicious,  rather 
than  salutary.^  Re-eligibility  naturally  connects  itself  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  duration  of  office.  The  latter  is  necessary  to 
give  the  officer  himself  the  inclination  and  the  resolution  to  act 
his  part  well,  and  the  community  time  and  leisure  to  observe  the 
tendency  of  his  measures,  and  thence  to  form  an  experimental 
estimate  of  his  merits.  The  former  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
people,  when  they  see  reason  to  approve  of  his  conduct,  to  con- 
tinue him  in  the  station,  in  order  to  prolong  the  utility  of  his 
virtues  and  talents,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  advan- 
tage of  permanence  in  a  wise  system  of  administration. ^ 

§  1449.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  where  the  duration  is 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  right  of  re-election  becomes 
less  important,  and  perhaps  less  safe  to  the  public.  A  President 
chosen  for  ten  years  might  be  made  ineligible  with  far  less  impro- 
priety than  one  chosen  for  four  years.  And  a  President  chosen 
for  twenty  years  ought  not  to  be  again  eligible,  upon  the  plain 
ground,  that  by  such  a  term  of  office  his  responsibility  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  his  means  of  influence  and  patronage 
immensely  increased,  so  as  to  check  in  a  great  measure  the  just 
expression  of  public  opinion,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Whether  an  intermediate  period,  say  of  eight 
years,  or  of  seven  years,  as  proposed  in  the  convention,  might  not 
be  beneficially  combined  with  subsequent  ineligibility,  is  a  point 
upon  which  great  statesmen  have  not  been  agreed;  and  must 
be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  future  legislators  to  weigh  and  decide.* 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  72 ;  Rawle  on  the  Const,  ch.  31,  pp.  288,  289. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  72. 

'Mr.  Jefierson  api)eani  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  strongly,  that  the  chief 
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The  inconvenience  of  such  frequently  recurring  elections  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  by  generating  factions,  combining  intrigues, 
and  agitating  the  public  mind,  seems  not  hitherto  to  have  at- 
tracted as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  One  of  two  evils  may 
possibly  occur  from  this  source;  either  a  constant  state  of  ex- 
citement, which  will  prevent  the  fair  operation  of  the  measures 
of  an  administration,  or  a  growing  indifference  to  the  election, 
both  on  the  part  of  candidates  and  the  people,  which  will  sur- 
render it  practically  into  the  hands  of  the  selfish,  the  oihce  seek- 
ers, and  the  unprincipled  devotees  of  power*  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  Mr,  Cliancellor  Kent,  that  the  election  of  a  su- 
preme executive  magistrate  for  a  whole  nation  affects  so  many 
intercstsj  addresses  itself  so  strongly  to  popular  passions,  and 
holds  out  such  powerful  temptations  to  ambition,  that  it  neccs- 
sarily  becomes  a  strong  trial  to  public  virtue,  and  even  hazardous 
to  the  public  tranquillity.^ 

§  1450.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  respects  the  Vice- 
President.  If  such  an  officer  was  to  be  created,  it  is  plain  that 
the  duration  of  his  office  should  be  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
President.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  the  scheme  of 
the  government  necessarily  embraced  it;  for  when  it  was  decided 
that  two  persons  were  to  be  voted  for,  as  President^  it  was  de- 
cided that  he  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors, after  the   person   chosen   as   President,    should   be   Vice- 

magiat-rato  ought  to  be  ineligible  itfter  one  term  of  office.  ' '  Rejuion  and  exiwriciice 
tell  ua,"  says  h<%  '*  tlnit  the  chii^f  njagiHtrBte  will  alwaya  l>e  re-elect*^d,  if  he  vany  he 
re-vhoAed.  He  is  then  an  officer  for  Ufe,  Thia  once  observed,  it  becomes  of  so  noucli 
consequence  to  certuiii  nationn  to  have  a  fnend  or  a  foe  at  the  head  of  our  afTairSt  that 
they  will  interfere  with  money  and  with  arms,  &c.  The  election  of  a  President  of 
Amenca  soma  years  hence  will  bi5  much  more  interesting  to  certain  nations  of  Europe, 
than  ever  the  election  of  a  king  of  Poland  was."  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison  in  1787,  % 
Jeffer,  CoiTesp.  274,  275,  He  ndded  in  the  same  letter :  "  The  power  of  reraoring 
every  fourth  year  by  the  vote  of  the  people  is  a  jK>wer  which  they  will  not  exercise  ; 
and  if  they  were  disi>osed  to  exercise  it,  they  would  not  be  permitted."  .See  also  2 
Jefferson's  CoiTe.?pondence,  291,  43S>,  440,  443.  How  little  has  this  reasoning  accorded 
with  thf  hvct  I  In  the  memoir  written  by  him  towards  the  doie  of  bis  life  he  says  : 
•*  Aty  wish  waa,  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven  years,  and  be  iiu'ligible 
afterwanls.  Thi»  temi  I  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
legi^ilftture,  to  carry  through  and  eftUbUsh  any  ^yatem  of  improvement  he  should  pro- 
pose for  the  general  good.  But  the  practice  adopted,  [  think,  is  better,  allowing  hia 
continuance  for  eight  years,  with  a  lial>ility  to  be  dropped  at  hnlf  way  of  the  term, 
making  that  a  period  of  probation."  1  Jefieraon's  Correap.  34,  65.  See  also  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Coram.  A  pp.  328,  323, 

1  1  Ktiut'a  Co  mm,  Lect.  13,  p.  267. 
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President.  The  principal  question,  therefore,  was,  whether  such 
an  officer  ought  to  be  created.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
the  original  scheme  of  the  government  did  not  provide  for  such 
an  officer.  By  that  scheme,  the  President  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  national  legislature.^  When,  afterwards,  an  election  by  elec- 
tors chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people,  was  proposed 
by  a  select  committee,  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President  constituted 
a  part  of  the  proposition ;  and  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  vote 
of  ten  States  against  one.^ 

§  1451.  The  appointment  of  a  Vice-President  was  objected  to, 
as  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  As  president  of  the  Senate,  he 
would  be  entrusted  with  a  power  to  control  the  proceedings  of 
that  body ;  and  as  he  must  come  from  some  one  of  the  States, 
that  State  would  have  a  double  vote  in  the  body.  Besides,  it 
was  said,  that  if  the  President  should  die,  or  be  removed,  the 
Vice-President  might,  by  his  influence,  prevent  the  election  of 
a  President.  But,  at  all  events,  he  was  a  superfluous  officer, 
having  few  duties  to  perform,  and  those  might  properly  devolve 
upon  some  other  established  officer  of  the  government.' 

§  1452.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  appointment  were,  in 
part,  founded  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  objections.  It  was 
seen  that  a  presiding  officer  must  be  chosen  for  the  Senate,  where 
all  the  States  were  equally  represented,  and  where  an  extreme 
jealousy  might  naturally  be  presumed  to  exist  of  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  of  any  one  State.  If  a  member  of  the  Senate  were 
appointed,  either  the  State  would  be  deprived  of  one  vote,  or 
would  enjoy  a  double  vote  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  or  there 
would  be  a  tie,  and  no  decision.  Each  of  these  alternatives  was 
equally  undesirable,  and  might  lay  the  foundation  of  great  prac- 
tical inconveniences.  An  officer,  therefore,  chosen  by  the  whole 
Union,  would  be  a  more  suitable  person  to  preside,  and  give  a 
casting  vote,  since  he  would  be  more  free  than  any  member  oi 
the  Senate  from  local  attachments  and  local  interests ;  and  being 
the  representative  of  the  Union,  would  naturally  be  induced  to 
consult  the  interests  of  all  the  States.*  Having  only  a  casting 
vote,  his  influence  could  only  operate  exactly  when  most  bene- 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  68,  92,  186,  224. 

2  Journal  of  Convention,  828,  824,  888,  387. 

»  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  359,  861  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 
«  8  Elliot's  Debates,  87,  88,  51,  52 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 
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ficial;  that  is,  to  procure  a  decision.  A  still  more  important 
consideratinn  is  the  necessity  of  providing  some  Huitable  person 
to  perform  the  executive  functions,  when  the  President  is  nnable 
to  perform  them,  or  is  removed  from  office.  Every  reason  which 
recommends  the  mode  of  election  of  the  President  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  with  a  view  either  to  dig:nity,  imlependence,  or 
personal  qualirications  for  office,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
appointment  of  his  substitute^  He  is  to  perform  the  same  duties, 
and  to  possess  the  same  rights;  and  it  seems,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble, at  least  peculiarly  proper,  that  the  choice  of  the  person  who 
should  succeed  to  the  executive  functions,  should  I>elong  to  the 
people  at  large,  rather  than  to  a  select  body  chosen  for  another 
purpose.  If,  as  was  suggested,  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
chosen  by  that  bodyj  might  have  been  designated  as  the  constitu* 
tional  substitute,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  wxmld  either 
possess  so  high  qualifications,  or  enjoy  so  much  public  confi- 
dence, or  feel  so  much  responsibility  for  his  conduct^  as  a  Vice- 
President  selected  directly  l>y  and  from  the  people.  The  president 
of  the  Senate  would  generally  be  selected  from  other  motives,  and 
with  reference  to  other  qualifications,  than  what  ordinarily  be- 
longed to  the  executive  department  His  political  opinions  might 
be  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  a  majority  of  the  nation; 
and  while  he  might  possess  a  just  influence  in  the  Senate  as  a 
presiding  officer,  he  might  be  deemed  wholly  unfit  for  the  various 
duties  of  the  chief  executive  magistrate.  In  addition  to  these 
considerations,  there  was  no  novelty  in  the  appointment  of  such 
an  officer  for  similar  purposes  in  some  of  the  State  governments;  ^ 
and  it  therefore  came  recommended  by  experience,  as  a  safe  and 
useful  arrangement,  to  guard  the  people  against  the  inconven- 
ieuees  of  an  interregnnin  in  the  government^  or  a  devolution  of 
power  upon  an  officer  who  was  not  their  choice,  and  might  not 
possess  their  confidence. 

§  1453.  The  next  clause  embraces  the  mode  of  election  of  the 
President  and  Yice-President;  and  althtuigh  it  has  been  repealed, 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
yet  it  still  deserves  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  original  scheme, 
and  more  especially  as  very  grave  doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether  the  substitute  is  not  inferior  in  wisdom  and  convenience. 

§  1454.    Tlie  clause  is  as  follows  r  '*Each  State  shall  appoint^ 
^  The  Fedemlliit,  No*  68. 
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in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number 
of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  represen- 
tatives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.  But 
no  senator,  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

''  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  trans- 
mit, sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  president  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who 
have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one 
of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then, 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  President.  But,  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each 
State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist 
of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In 
every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice- 
President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the 
Vice  President." 

§  1455.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  originally,  in  the 
convention,  the  choice  of  the  President  was,  by  a  vote  of  eight 
States  against  two,  given  to  the  national  legislature.^  This  mode 
of  appointment,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory; for  a  short  time  afterwards,  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the 
subject,  it  was  voted,  by  six  States  against  three,  one  being  di- 
vided, that  the  President  should  be  chosen  by  electora  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  and,  by  eight  States  against  two,  that  the  elec- 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  68,  92,  136,  224,  225  ;  Id.  286,  287. 
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tors  should  be  chosen  by  the  legislaturea  of  the  States. ^  Upon  a 
suhseqiient  clisenssion,  by  the  vote  of  seven  States  against  four, 
tJie  clioiee  was  restored  to  the  national  legislature.^  Towards 
the  close  of  the  convention  the  subject  waa  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  reported  a  scheme  in  nmny  respects  as  it  now  stands. 
The  clause  as  to  the  mode  of  choice  by  electors  was  carried  by 
the  vote  of  nine  States  against  two;  that  respecting  the  time 
and  place  and  manner  of  voting  of  the  electors,  by  ten  States 
against  one ;  that  respecting  the  choice  by  the  Hoimc  of  RepiM^sen- 
tativesj  in  case  no  choice  was  made  by  the  people,  by  ten  States 
against  one,^ 

§  1456.  One  motive  which  induced  a  change  of  the  choice  of 
the  President  from  the  national  legislature  unquestionably  was, 
to  have  the  sense  of  the  ]ieople  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
snn  to  whom  so  important  a  trust  was  confided.  This  would  be 
accomplished  much  more  perfectly,  by  committing  the  right  of 
choice  to  persons  selected  for  that  sole  purpose  at  the  particular 
conjunf^turcj  instead  of  persons  selected  for  the  general  purposes 
of  legislation,*  Another  motive  was  to  escape  from  those  in- 
trigues and  cabfils  which  wouhl  be  |)roraoted  in  the  legislative 
bndy  by  artful  and  designing  men,  long  before  the  pericjd  of  the 
choice,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  their  own  selfish  purposes** 
The  very  circumstance  that  the  body  entrnsted  with  the  power 
was  chosen  long  before  the  presidential  election,  and  for  otlier 
general  functions,  would  facilitate  every  plan  to  corrupt  or  man- 
age  them.  It  would  be  in  the  f>ower  of  an  ambitious  candidate, 
by  holding  out  the  rewards  of  office,  or  other  sources  of  patron- 
age and  honor,  silently  Vuit  irresistibly  to  influence  a  majority  of 
votes;  and  thus,  by  his  own  bold  and  un])rincipled  conduct,  to 
secure  a  choice,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  highest,  and  purest,  and 
moat  enlightened  men  in  tlie  country.  Besides,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance  ot  the  possession  of  the  elective  power  would  mingle 
itself  with  all  the  ordinary  measures  of  legislation.  Compro* 
mises  and  bargains  would  be  made,  and  laws  passed  to  gratify 
particular  members,  or  conciliate  particular  interests;  and  thus 

1  Jfiurnal  of  ronvpntiotj,  l&O,  191.  *  Id.  200.     S<-e  Id.  286»  287. 

«  Jouraal  of  Coiivt^nlion,  324»  333»  334,  335,  33(1^  337.  Tlie  conimittue  of  the  con- 
Teniiou  Fuported  in  favor  of  a  choice  hy  ifte  SciuUef  iu  case  there  was  none  by  the  people. 
Jonmiil  of  Convention,  325, 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  63,  »  2  Wilaou'a  Law  Lect  187. 
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a  disastrous  influence  would  be  shed  over  the  whole  policy  of  the 
government  The  President  would,  in  fact,  become  the  mere 
tool  of  the  dominant  party  in  Congress;  and  would,  before  he 
occupied  the  seat,  be  bound  down  to  an  entire  subserviency  to 
their  views.  ^  No  measure  would  be  adopted  which  was  not,  in 
some  degree,  connected  with  the  presidential  election;  and  no 
presidential  election  made  but  what  would  depend  upon  artificial 
combinations  and  a  degrading  favoritism.^  There  would  be 
ample  room  for  the  same  course  of  intrigues  which  has  made 
memorable  the  choice  of  a  king  in  the  Polish  diet,  of  a  chief 
in  the  Venetian  senate,  and  of  a  pope  in  the  sacred  college  of  the 
Vatican. 

§  1457.  Assuming  that  the  choice  ought  not  to  be  confided  to 
the  national  legislature,  there  remained  various  other  modes  by 
which  it  might  be  effected,  — by  the  people  directly;  by  the  State 
legislatures ;  or  by  electors  chosen  by  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
latter  mode  was  deemed  most  advisable;  and  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  was  supported  was  to  the  following  effect :  The  immediate 
election  should  be  made  by  men  the  most  capable  of  analyzing  the 
qualities  adapted  to  the  station,  and  acting  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  deliberation,  and  to  a  judicious  combination  of  all 
the  inducements  which  ought  to  govern  their  choice.  A  small 
number  of  persons,  selected  by  their  fellow-citizens  from  the  gen- 
eral mass  for  this  special  object,  would  be  most  likely  to  possess 
the  information  and  discernment  and  independence  essential  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duty.*^  It  is  also  highly  important  to 
afford  as  little  opportunity  as  possible  to  tumult  and  disorder. 
These  evils  are  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate  directly  by  the  pcof)le,  considering  the  strong  excite- 
ments and  interests  wliicrh  such  an  occasion  may  naturally  be 
l)rcsumed  to  produce.  The  choice  of  a  number  of  persons  to 
form  an  iuterinediatc  body  of  electors,  would  be  far  less  apt  to 
convulse  the  community  with  any  extraordinary  or  violent  move- 
ments, than  the  choice  of  one  who  was  himself  the  final  object  of 
the  public  wishes.  And  as  the  electors  chosen  in  each  State  arc 
to  assemble  and  vote  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  chosen,  this 
detached  and  divided  situation  would  expose  them  much  less  to 

'  Rawl»»  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  5,  p.  58. 
2  See  1  Kent  s  Comm.  Lect.  13,  pp.  261,  262. 
a  The  Fe«kMahst,  No.  08 
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heats  and  ferments,  which  ini^ht  be  communicated  from  them  to 


the 


all 


?d  ut 


eofile,  than  if  they  were  an  cunvenea  ut  one  time  in  one 
place,  ^  The  same  ei re imis lances  wuiiW  uiitnrally  k'ssen  the  dan- 
gers of  cabal  J  intrigne,  and  corrnption,  especially  if  Congress 
should,  as  they  undoubtedly  would,  |»rescribe  the  same  day  for 
the  choice  of  the  electors  and  for  giving  their  votes  throughout 
the  United  States,  The  scheme,  indeed,  persents  every  reasona- 
ble guard  against  these  fatal  evils  to  re|jublican  governments. 
The  appointment  of  the  President  ia  not  made  to  depend  upon 
any  pre-existing  body  of  men,  who  might  be  tampered  with  be- 
forehand to  prostitute  their  votes;  but  is  delegated  to  persons 
chosen  by  tbe  immediate  act  of  the  jx'ople,  for  that  sole  and  tem- 
j)oi'ary  purpose*  All  those  persons,  who,  frt>m  their  situation, 
might  be  suspected  of  too  great  a  devotion  to  the  President  in 
office,  such  as  senators,  and  representatives,  and  other  persons 
holding  othces  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  are  ex- 
eluded  from  eligibility  to  the  trust*  Thus,  without  corrupting 
the  body  of  the  people,  the  immediate  agents  in  tbe  electiim  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  enter  upon  their  duty  free  from  any  sinister 
bias,  Tbeir  transitory  existence  and  dispersed  situation  would 
present  formidable  obstacles  to  any  corrupt  combinations;  and 
time,  as  well  as  means,  would  be  wanting  to  acconijdish,  by 
bribery  or  intrigue  of  any  considerable  number,  a  betrayal  of 
their  duty,^  The  President,  too,  who  should  be  thus  appointed, 
would  be  far  more  independent  than  if  chosen  by  a  legislative 
body,  to  whom  he  might  be  expected  to  make  correspondent  sac- 
rifices,  to  gratify  their  wishes  or  reward  their  services.*  And 
on  the  ot!ier  hand,  being  chosen  by  tlic  voice  of  the  peo|)le,  his 
gratitude  would  take  the  natural  direction,  and  sedulously  guard 
their  rights."* 

1  The  FfJemliat,  No.  68  ;  1  Kent^s  Comm.  Lect.  13,  pp.  251»  262, 

«  The  FLdeniliat,  No,  68  ;  1  Tuck.  Black,  ConiriL  App,  326,  327  ;  2  W' ilsou  s  Law 
Uet  187,  188,  189. 

»  IbitL 

♦  III  ftdJition  to  thcao  groiiTida,  it  has  be^ii  auggesteJ  that  a  still  greater  and  tnoro 
iiisupcmble  dillicwlty  ngainst  a  choice  directly  hy  the  people,  a«  a  single  community, 
was,  thflt  ^udi  a  meusure  woiiUl  bo  iiti  eiitiro  t'otJHoiidtttiou  of  the  governraeiit  of  the 
country,  and  tin  annihdatiun  of  the  State  ^sovereignties,  so  far  an  coiicertiyd  the  organ* 
izntion  of  th«  executive  department  of  the  tlnion.  This  wu3  not  to  he  peraiitttMLl  or 
endun*d  ;  aitd  it  would,  lu^sides,  have  destroyetl  the  holanco  of  the  Union,  and  itnluced 
the  weight  of  the  alaveholditig  States  to  a  degree  which  they  woidd  have  deetiii'd 
altogether  iuadmishtble.     1  Kents  Comm,  Lect,  1^,  p.  261.     It  is  not  perceived,  how 
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§  1458.  The  other  parts  of  the  scheme  are  no  less  entitled  to 
commendation.  The  number  of  electors  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  of  each  State ;  thus  giving  to  each 
State  as  virtual  a  representation  in  the  electoral  colleges  as  that 
which  it  enjoys  in  Congress.  The  votes,  when  given,  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the  national  government,  and  there 
opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  both  houses.  The  person 
having  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  is  to  be  Presi- 
dent. But  if  no  one  of  the  candidates  has  such  a  majority,  then 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  popular  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  to  elect  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  person 
whom  they  may  deem  best  qualified  for  the  office,  each  State 
having  one  vote  in  the  choice.  The  person  who  has  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  after  the  choice  of  President,  is  to  be 
Vice-President.  But,  if  two  or  more  shall  have  equal  votes,  the 
Senate  are  to  choose  the  Vice-President.  Thus,  the  ultimate 
functions  are  to  be  shared  alternately  by  the  Senate  and  Represen- 
tatives in  the  organization  of  the  executive  department.^ 

§  1459.  "This  process  of  election,"  adds  the  Federalist,  with 
a  somewhat  elevated  tone  of  satisfaction,  "  aflfords  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  the  office  of  President  will  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a  man  who  is  not  in  an  eminent  degree  endowed  with  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.     Talents  for  low  intrigue,  and  the  little 

either  of  these  results  could  have  taken  place,  unless  upon  some  plan  (which  was  never 
proposed)  which  should  disregard  altogether  the  existence  of  the  States,  and  take  away 
all  representation  of  the  slave  population.  The  choice  might  have  been  directly  by  the 
people  without  any  such  course.  And  in  point  of  fact,  such  an  obj«»ction  as  that  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  to  a  choice  by  the  people,  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  authors  of  the  Federalist.  If  the  choice  had  been  directly  by  the  people, 
each  State  having  as  many  votes  for  President  as  it  would  be  entitled  to  electors,  the 
result  would  have  been  exactly  as  it  now  is.  If  each  State  had  been  entitled  to  one 
vote  only,  then  the  State  sovereignties  would  have  been  completely  represented  by  the 
people  of  each  State  upon  an  equality.  If  the  choice  had  been  by  the  people  in  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  ratio  of  representation,  then  the  President  would  have  been 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  a  majority  of  the  representative  districts.  There 
would  be  no  more  a  consolidation  than  there  now  is  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  neither  view  could  there  be  any  injurious  inequality  bearing  on  the  Southern 
States. 

1  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  summed  up  the  genera?  arguments  in  favor  of  an  election 
by  electors  with  great  felicity.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  pp.  261,  262.  And  the  sub- 
ject of  the  organization  of  the  executive  department  is  also  explained,  with  much  clear- 
ness and  force,  by  the  learned  editor  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  by  Mr.  Riwle 
in  his  valuable  labors.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  325  to  328  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  5, 
pp.  51  to  55  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lectures,  186  to  189. 
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arts  of  popularity,  may  alone  suffice  to  elevate  a  man  to  the  first 
honors  of  a  single  State.  But  it  will  require  other  talents,  and  a 
different  kind  of  merit,  to  establish  him  in  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  Union,  or  of  so  consiilerable  a  portion  of  it  as 
will  be  necessary  to  make  him  a  successful  candidate  for  the  dis- 
tinguished office  of  president  of  the  United  States.  It  will  not 
be  too  strong  to  say,  that  there  will  be  a  constant  probability  of 
seeing  the  station  filled  by  characters  pre-eminent  for  ability  and 
virtue.  And  this  will  be  thought  no  inconsiderable  recommen- 
dation of  the  Constitution  by  those  wlio  are  able  to  estimate  thai 
share  which  the  executive  in  every  government  must  necessarily 
have  in  its  good  or  ill  administration."  * 

§  1460,  The  mode  of  election  of  the  President  thus  provided 
for  has  not  wholly  escaped  censure,  though  the  objections  have 
been  less  numerous  than  those  brought  against  many  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  touching  that  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment,^ 

§  1461.  One  objection  was,  that  he  is  not  chosen  directly  by 
the  people,  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  de|x?ndencc  upon  them.  And 
in  support  of  this  objection  it  has  been  urged,  that  he  will  in 
fact  owe  his  appointment  to  the  State  governments;  for  it  will 
become  the  policy  of  the  States,  which  cannot  directly  elect  a 
President,  to  prevent  his  election  by  the  people,  and  thus  to  throw 
the  choice  into  the  House  of  Representiitives,  where  it  will  be 
decided  by  the  votes  of  States.^  Again,  it  was  urged,  that  this 
very  mode  of  choice  by  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
most  unjust  and  unequal.  Why,  it  has  V>een  said,  should  Dela- 
ware, with  her  single  representative,  possess  the  same  vote  with 
Yirgiuiaj  with  ten  times  that  number?^  Besides,  this  mode  .of 
choice  by  the  House  of  Representatives  will  give  rise  to  the  worst 
intrigues;  and  if  ever  the  arts  of  corruption  shall  prevail  in  the 
choice  of  a  President,  they  will  prevail  by  first  throwing  the 
choice  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  assailing  the 
virtue  and  independence  of  members  holding  the  State  vote  by 
all  those  motives  of  honor  and  reward  which  can  so  easily  be  ap* 
plied  by  a  bold  and  ambitious  candidate.^ 


1  The  Fedemlist,  No.  6a 

a  See  The  FedemUst,  No.  68  ;  2  Elliot *a  Debatea,  860  to  368. 

»  2  Elliors  Debates,  360,  361. 

*  1  Tuck,  Black.  Comm.  App   32r.  •  Id.  327,  328. 
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§  1462.  The  answer  to  these  objections  has  been  already  in  a 
great  measure  anticipated  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  it  was 
added,  that  the  devolution  of  the  choice  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  inevitable,  if  there  should  be  no  choice  by  the 
people;  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  it  was  a  more  appropri- 
ate body  for  this  purpose  than  the  Senate,  seeing  that  the  latter 
were  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures,  and  the  former  by  the  peo- 
ple. Besides,  the  connection  of  the  Senate  with  the  executive 
department  might  naturally  produce  a  strong  influence  in  favor 
of  the  existing  executive,  in  opposition  to  any  rival  candidate.^ 
The  mode  of  voting  by  States,  if  the  choice  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  but  a  just  compensation  to  the  smaller 
States  for  their  loss  in  the  primary  election.  When  the  people 
vote  for  the  President,  it  is  manifest  that  the  large  States  enjoy 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  small  States ;  and  thus  their  inter- 
ests may  be  neglected  or  sacrificed.  To  compensate  them  for 
this  in  the  eventual  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
correspondent  advantage  is  given  to  the  small  States.  It  was 
in  fact  a  compromise.^  There  is  no  injustice  in  this;  and  if  the 
people  do  not  elect  a  President,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
electing  one  in  this  mode  than  there  would  be  by  a  mere  repre- 
sentative vote  according  to  numbers ;  as  the  same  divisions  would 
probably  exist  in  the  popular  branch  as  in  their  respective 
States.  3 

§  1463.  It  has  been  observed  with  much  point,  that  in  no  re- 
spect have  the  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  expectations  of  the  public  when  it  was 
adopted,  been  so  completely  frustrated  as  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  independence  of  the 
electors  in  tlie  electoral  colleges.**  It  is  notorious  that  the  elec- 
tors are  now  chosen  wholly  with  reference  to  particular  candidates, 
and  are  silently  pledged  to  vote  for  them.  Nay,  upon  some  oc- 
casions the  electors  publicly  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  a  par- 
ticular person;  and  thus,  in  effect,  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
system,  so  elaborately  constructed,  is  subverted.^  The  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  are  selected  and  announced  in  each 
State  long  before  the  election ;  and  an  ardent  canvass  is  main- 
tained in  the  newspapers,   in  party  meetings,  and  in  the  State 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  327,  328.  «  2  Elliot's  Debates,  364. 

•  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  5,  p.  54.  *  Id.  pp.  57,  58.  •  Ibid. 
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legislatures,  to  gecure  votes  for  the  favorite  candidate,  and  to 
defeat  his  opponents.  Nay,  the  State  legislatures  often  i>eeomc 
the  nominating  hody,  acting  in  their  oflieial  capacities,  and  ree* 
omniending  hv  soh?mn  resolves  their  own  candidate  to  the  otlier 
States.^  80  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  electors  after  their  choice 
but  to  register  votes  which  are  already  pledged;  and  an  exercise 
of  an  independent  judgment  would  he  treated  as  a  political  usur- 
pation, dishonorable  to  the  individual,  and  a  fraud  upon  his 
const  itncuta 

§  1464.  The  principal  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  the 
mode  of  election  is  the  constant  tendency,  from  the  number 
of  candidates,  to  bring  the  choice  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. This  has  already  occurred  twice  in  the  progress  of  the 
government ;  and  in  the  future  tliere  is  every  probability  of  a  far 
more  frequent  occurrence.  This  was  early  foreseen;  and^  even 
in  one  of  the  State  conventions,  a  most  distingnished  statesman, 
and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  admitted  that  it  won  hi 
probably  be  found  impracticable  to  elect  a  President  by  the  im- 
mediate suffrages  of  the  people;  and  that  in  so  large  a  country 
many  persons  would  probably  be  voted  for,  and  that  the  lowest  of 
the  five  highest  on  the  Hat  might  not  have  an  inconBiderable 
number  of  votes,^  It  cannot  escape  the  discernment  of  any  at- 
tentive observer,  that  if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  often  to 
choose  a  President,  the  choice  will,  or  at  least  may,  be  influenced 
by  many  motives,  independent  of  bis  merits  and  qualifications. 
There  is  danger  that  intrigue  and  cabal  may  mix  in  the  rivalries 
and  strife.^  And  the  discords,  if  not  the  corruptions,  generated 
by  the  occasion,  iviM  probably  long  outlive  the  immediate  choice, 
and  scatter  their  pestilential  influences  overall  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  One  fearful  crisis  was  passed  in  the  choice 
of  Mr,  Jefferson  over  his  competitor,  Mr.  Burr,  in  1801,  which 
threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  government,*  and  put  the  issue 
upon  the  tried  patriotism  of  one  or  two  individuals,  who  yielded 

1  Eawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  5,  pp.  57,  58.  A  practice  which  has  been  cenKiiretl 
"by  Bome  perwwif,  as  still  more  alarming^  is  the  nomination  of  the  President  by  men)- 
bere  of  ConjsjTcas  at  political  meetinga  at  Washington ;  thna,  in  the  mild  form  of  recom- 
mendation, intro^lncing  their  votes  into  the  election  with  all  their  official  influence. 
Eftwle  on  Const,  ch.  5,  p.  58. 

i  llr.  Madison,  2  KUiot^a  Debates,  864. 

8  1  Tiiek,  Black.  Comm.  App.  327  ;  1  Kenf  s  Comm.  Lect,  13,  p.  261, 

*  1  Kent's  Comra.  Lect.  13,  p.  262, 
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from  a  sense  of  duty  their  preference  of  the  candidate  generally 
supported  by  their  friends.^ 

§  1465.  Struck  with  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  a  favorite 
opinion  of  many  distinguished  statesmen,  especially  of  late  years, 
that  the  choice  ought  to  be  directly  by  the  people,  in  representa- 
tive districts ;  a  measure  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  would  at 
once  facilitate  a  choice  by  the  people  in  the  first  instance,  and 
interpose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  general  corruption  or  in- 
trigue in  the  election.  Hitherto  this  plan  has  not  possessed 
extensive  public  favor.  Its  merits  are  proper  for  discussion  else- 
where, and  do  not  belong  to  these  commentaries. 

§  1466.  The  issue  of  the  contest  of  1801  gave  rise  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  several  respects  materially  changing 
the  mode  of  election  of  President.  In  the  first  place,  it  provides 
that  the  ballots  of  the  electors  shall  be  separately  given  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  instead  of  one  ballot  for  two  persons  as 
President ;  that  the  Vice-President  (like  the  President)  shall  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 
that  the  number  of  candidates,  out  of  whom  the  selection  of 
President  is  to  be  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be 
three,  instead  of  five ;  that  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list ;  and  that,  if  no 
choice  is  made  of  President  before  the  fourth  of  March  following, 
the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President. 

§  1467.    The  amendment  was  proposed  in  October,  1803,  and 

*  Allusion  is  here  especially  made  to  the  late  Mr.  Bayard,  who  held  the  vote  of 
Delaware,  and  who,  by  his  final  vote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  decided  the  election. 
It  was  remarked  at  the  time,  that  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1801,  the  votes 
of  two  or  three  States  were  held  by  persons  who  soon  afterwards  received  office  from 
him.  The  circumstance  is  si)oken  of  in  positive  terms  by  Mr.  Bayartl,  in  his  cele- 
brated S[>eech  on  the  Judiciary,  in  1802.  Debates  on  the  Judiciary,  printed  by 
Whitney  &  Co.,  AUxiny,  1802,  pp.  418,  419.  Mr.  Bayard  did  not  make  it  matter  of 
accusation  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  founded  in  corrupt  bargaining.  Nor  has  any 
such  charge  been  subsequently  made.  The  fact  is  here  stated  merely  to  show  how 
peculiarly  delicate  the  exercise  of  such  functions  necessarily  is  ;  and  how  difficult 
it  may  be,  even  for  the  most  exalted  and  pure  executive,  to  escape  suspicion  or 
reproach,  when  he  is  not  chosen  directly  by  the  people.  Similar  suggestions  will 
scarcely  evf»r  fail  of  being  made,  whenever  a  distinguished  representative  obtains  office 
after  an  election  of  President,  to  which  he  has  contributed.  The  learned  editor  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  has  spoken  with  exceeding  zeal  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  an  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  327. 
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wag  ratified  before  September^  1804,*  and  is  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

*^  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves; they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  list*  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each;  which  lists  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate;  the 
president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
Ruiisc  uf  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  he  counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appomted;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then,  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately, by  ballot,  the  President.  But,  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  ahall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fotirth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President 
shall  act  as  Presiflent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  con- 
stitutional disiibility  of  the  President. 

''The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  as  Vice- 
President,  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no 
person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  f|uorum 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  mimber  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice. 

*'But  no  pei"son,   constitutionally  ineligible   to  the  office  of 

^  Journal  of  CoiiT«ntioi],  Supp.  iSI,  488* 
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President,  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States." 

§  1468.  This  amendment  has  alternately  been  the  subject  of 
praise  and  blame,  and  experience  alone  can  decide  whether  the 
changes  proposed  by  it  are,  in  all  respects,  for  the  better  or  the 
worse.  ^  In  some  respects  it  is  a  substantial  improvement  In 
the  first  place,  under  the  original  mode  the  Senate  was  restrained 
from  acting  until  the  House  of  Representatives  had  made  their 
selection,  which,  if  parties  ran  high,  might  be  considerably  de- 
layed. By  the  amendment  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  a  choice 
of  the  Vice-President  immediately,  on  ascertaining  the  returns  of 
the  votes.  ^  In  the  next  place,  under  the  original  mode,  if  no 
choice  should  be  made  of  a  President  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives until  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  preceding  offi- 
cer, there  would  be  no  person  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
office,. and  an  interregnum  would  ensue,  and  a  total  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  government.^  By  the  amendment  the  new  Vice- 
President  would  in  such  a  case  act  as  President  By  the  origi- 
nal mode  the  Senate  are  to  elect  the  Vice-President  by  ballot; 
by  the  amendment  the  mode  of  choice  is  left  open,  so  that  it 
may  be  viva  voce.  Whether  this  be  an  improvement  or  not  may 
be  doubted. 

§  1469.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  has  certainly 
greatly  diminished  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office  of 
Vice-President.  Though  the  duties  remain  the  same,  he  is  no 
longer  a  competitor  for  the  presidency,  and  selected,  as  possess- 
ing equal  merit,  talents,  and  qualifications,  with  the  other  can- 
didate. As  every  State  was  originally  compelled  to  vote  for  two 
candidates  (one  of  whom  did  not  belong  to  the  State)  for  the 
same  office,  a  choice  was  fairly  given  to  all  other  States  to  select 
between  them;  thus  excluding  the  absolute  predominance  of  any 
local  interest  or  local  partiality. 

§  1470.  In  the  original  plan,  as  well  as  in  the  amendment,  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  discussion  or  decision  of  any  questions 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Loot.  13,  p.  262  ;  Rawie  on  Const,  ch.  5,  pp.  54,  55. 

2  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  5,  p.  54  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lert.  13,  p.  260. 

•  Mr.  Rawle  is  of  opinion  that  the  old  Vice-President  would,  under  the  old  mode, 
act  as  President  in  case  of  a  non-election  of  President.  I  cannot  find  in  the  Constitu- 
tion any  authority  for  such  a  position.  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  5,  p.  54.  See,  also,  Act 
of  Congress,  1st  March,  1792,  ch.  8. 
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which  may  arise  as  to  the  regularity  and  authenticity  of  the  re- 
trims  of  the  electoral  votes,  or  the  right  of  the  persona  who  gave 
the  votes,  or  the  manner  or  cirenmstances  in  which  they  nn^rht 
to  be  counted.  It  Heems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
question  could  ever  arise  on  the  subject ;  and  that  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  open  the  certificates  which  were  produced, 
in  the  jjresence  of  both  houses,  and  to  coimt  the  names  and  num- 
bers, as  returned.  Yet  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived^  that  very 
delicate  and  Interesting  inquiries  may  occur,  fit  to  be  debated 
and  decided  by  some  deliberative  body.  ^  (a)  In  fact,  a  question 
did  occur  upon  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  the  presidency  in 
1821,  upon  the  re-election  of  Mr,  Monroe,  whether  the  votes  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  could  be  counted;  but  as  tlie  count  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  choice,  and  the  declaration  was  made 
of  his  re-election,  the  Senate  immediately  withdrew;  and  the 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  course  of  proceeding  in  a  case  of  real 
controversy,  was  left  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation. 

§  1471.  Another  defect  in  the  Constitution  is,  that  no  provi- 
sion was  originally,  or  is  now  made,  for  a  case  where  there  is  an 
equality  of  votes  by  the  electors  for  more  i>ersons  than  the  con- 
stitutional number  from  which  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  make  the  election.  The  language  of  the  original  text  is,  that 
the  House  shall  elect  "from  the  five  higliest  on  the  list*"  i^up- 
pose  there  were  six  candidates,  three  of  whom  had  an  equal 
nural>er;  wiio  are  to  be  preferred  ?  The  amend nient  is,  that  the 
House  shall  elect  "from  the  persons  having  the  highest  ntunbers, 
not  exceeding  three,*'  Suppose  there  should  l>e  four  candidates, 
two  of  whom  should  have  an  equality  of  votes;  who  are  to  be 
preferred  ?  Such  a  case  is  quite  within  the  range  of  probability; 
and  may  hereafter  occasion  very  serious  dissensions.  One  ob- 
ject in  lessening  the  number  of  the  persons  to  be  balloted  for 
from  five  to  three,  doubtless  was,  to  take  away  the  chance  of  any 
pemon  having  very  few  votes  from  being  chosen  President  against 
tlie  general  sense  of  the  nation,* (6)     Yet  it  is  obvious  now  that 

1  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  pp.  258,  259.        ^  2  EUtot^s  Delates,  342,  8€3. 


(fl)  The  proceeding*  in  Congresa  in 
1869  and  ]873i  in  connting  tlie  votes, 
may  be  mentiont'cl  hi  tbU  connection,  to 
show  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
involved. 


(ft)  And  yet  a  condidRte  receiving  a 
very  few  electoral  votes  may  possibly  1>b 
the  choice  of  a  larger  number  of  deetora 
tlmn  the  Bucces^rul  candidntc.  In  1860, 
1,2&I,&74  voters  expressed  a  preference  for 
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a  person  having  but  a  very  small  number  of  electoral  votes  might, 
under  the  present  plan,  be  chosen  President,  if  the  other  votes 
were  divided  between  two  eminent  rival  candidates;  the  friends 
of  each  of  whom  might  prefer  any  other  to  such  rival  candidate. 
Nay,  their  very  hostility  to  each  other  might  combine  them  in 
a  common  struggle  to  throw  the  final  choice  upon  the  third  can- 
didate, whom  they  might  hope  to  control  or  fear  to  disoblige. 
§  1472.  It  IS  observable  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
is,  that  "  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,"  the  number  of  electors  to  which  the 
State  is  entitled.  Under  this  authority  the  appointment  of  elec- 
tors has  been  variously  provided  for  by  the  State  legislatures. 
In  some  States,  the  legislature  have  directly  chosen  the  electors 
by  themselves ;  in  others,  they  have  been  chosen  by  the  people 
by  a  general  ticket  throughout  the  whole  State ;  and  in  others  by 
the  people  in  electoral  districts,  fixed  by  the  legislature,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  electors  being  apportioned  to  each  district^  No 
question  has  ever  arisen  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  either 
mode,  except  that  of  a  direct  choice  by  the  legislature.  But 
this,  though  often  doubted  by  able  and  ingenious  minds,*  has 
been  firmly  established  in  practice  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution;  and  does  not  now  seem  to  admit  of  controversy, 
even  if  a  suitable  tribunal  existed  to  adjudicate  upon  it.^  At 
present,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  the  electors  are  chosen  either  by 
the  people  by  a  general  ticket  or  by  the  State  legislature.  The 
choice  in  districts  has  been  gradually  abandoned,  and  is  now 
persevered  in  but  by  two  States.*  (a)  The  inequality  of  this  mode 
of  choice,  unless  it  should  become  general  throughout  the  Union, 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should 
not  long  since  have  been  wholly  abandoned.  In  case  of  any 
party  divisions  in  a  State,  it  may  neutralize  its  whole  vote, 
while  all  the  other  States  give  an  unbroken  electoral  vote.  On 
this  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  has  been  thought 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  326.  «  See  3  Elliot's  Debates,  100,  101. 

*  See  2  Wilson's  Ijjlw  Lect.  187.  *  See  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  5,  p.  56. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  nevertbeloss  received  12  whose  popular  vote  was  only  about  half 

electoral  votes  only,  while  Mr.  Brecken-  as  great,  received  more  than  three  times 

ridge,  being  the  choice  of  about  two-thirds  as  many  electoral  votes, 

as  many  voteis,  received  exactly  six  times  (a)  Now  by  none, 
as  many  electoral  votes.    And  Mr.  Bell, 
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desirable  by  many  statesmen  to  have  tlie  Constitution  amended 

as  to  |irnvule  for  a  uiilfunii  aiodr  of  choice  hy  the  peujjle. 

§  1473,  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  which  precludes  any 
senatorj  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  from  beiug  an  elector,  has  been 
already  alhided  to,  and  requires  little  comment.  Tlie  object  is, 
to  prevent  pei-suua  holding  public  stations  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States  from  any  direct  influence  in  the  choice  of  a 
President.  In  resjjcct  to  persons  holding  office,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  their  partialities  would  all  be  in  favor  of  the  re- 
election of  the  actual  incumbent;  and  they  might  have  strong 
inducements  to  exert  their  official  influence  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, {a)  In  respect  to  8enatoi*s  and  representatives,  there  is  this 
additional  reason  for  excluding  them,  that  they  would  be  already 
committed  by  flieir  vote  in  the  electoral  college;  and  thus,  if 
there  should  be  no  election  by  the  people,  they  could  not  l>ring  to 
the  final  vote  either  the  impartiality  or  the  independence  which 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution  contemplates. 

§  1474.  The  next  clause  is,  ''The  Congress  may  determine  the 
time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  w^hieh  they  shall 
give  their  votes,  w^hich  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States." 

§  1475.  The  propriety  of  this  power  would  seem  to  be  almost 
self-evident  Every  reason  of  public  policy  and  convenience 
seems  in  favor  of  a  fixed  time  of  giving  the  electoral  votes,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  same  throughout  the  Uuion.  Such  a  meas- 
ure is  calculated  to  repress  political  intrigues  and  speculations, 
by  rendering  a  combi nation  among  the  electoral  colleges,  as  to 
their  votes,  if  not  utterly  impracticable,  at  least  very  dilhcult; 
and  thus  secures  the  people  against  those  ready  expedients  which 
corruption  never  fails  to  employ  to  accomplish  its  designs.*    The 

1  3  ElUofs  Debates,  100,  101. 


{a}  AM  tlifls«  precautions  asiume  tbiit 
the  elector  h  to  l>e  entirely  at  lil>erty  to 
&ct  ticcordiiiig  tu  the  d:ii.:tiiteH  of  hia  own 
judgment  when  the  fjcrioil  arrivea  for 
caslitig  his  vote  *  but  whatever  nmy  be 
the  theory,  the   fact  is  otherwiw.      See 

A  dilemma  was  pr<*senteilt  however,  in 
18r2.     One  of  the  candidutes  for  Preiii- 


dent,  Mr.  Greeley,  died  after  the  popukr 
election,  and  before  the  electoral  colk-^t-s 
had  convened.  Under  such  circuin* 
Htiiuces,  the  electors  chosen  to  vote  for 
him  were  left  at  lil>erty  to  vote  os  they 
pleased  ;  and  as  they  did  not  constitute 
a  majority,  so  as  to  make  anlted  actiou 
itiijioitant,  they  scattered  their  votes  ac- 
cording ta  ^jersonal  prefcreucea. 
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arts  of  ambition  are  thus  in  some  degree  checked,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  electors  against  external  influence  in  some  degree 
secured.  This  power,  however,  did  not  escape  objection  in  the 
general  or  the  State  conventions,  though  the  objection  was  not 
extensively  insisted  on.^ 

§  1476.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  by  this  clause, 
Congress  in  1792  passed  an  act,  declaring  that  the  electors  shall 
be  appointed  in  each  State  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December,  in  every  fourth  year  succeeding 
the  last  election  of  President,  according  to  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  and  senators  then  existing,  (a)  The  electors 
chosen  are  required  to  meet  and  give  their  votes  on  the  said  first 
Wednesday  of  December,  at  such  place  in  each  State  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  legislature  thereof.  They  are  then  to  make  and 
sign  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  them  given,  and  to  seal 
up  the  same,  certifying  on  each  that  a  list  of  the  votes  of  such 
State  for  President  and  Vice  President  is  contained  therein;  and 
shall  appoint  a  person  to  take  charge  of  and  deliver  one  of  the 
same  certificates  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  then  next  ensu- 
ing; another  of  the  certificates  is  to  be  forwarded  forthwith  by 
the  post-office  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  third  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  of  the  district 
in  which  the  electors  assembled.^  Other  auxiliary  provisions 
are  made  by  the  same  act  for  the  due  transmission  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  electoral  votes,  and  authenticating  the  appointment 
of  the  electors.  The  President's  term  of  office  is  also  declared  to 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day 
on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  given. ^ 

§  1477.  The  next  clause  respects  the  qualifications  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  "  No  person,  except  a  natural 
born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
President.  Neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office, 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States." 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  325,  831,  333,  335  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  100,  101. 
«  Act  of  Ist  March,  1792,  cb.  8.  «  Ibid. 

(rt)  Now  they  are  to  be  chosen  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember.    Act  of  Jan.  23,  1845. 
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§  1478.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  duties,  the  extent  of  the 
inforraatioa,  and  the  aolid  wisdom  and  experience  required  in 
the  executive  department,  no  one  can  reaaonablj  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  some  quatification  of  age.  That  which  has  been  se- 
lected is  the  middle  age  of  life,  by  which  period  the  character 
and  talents  of  individuals  are  generally  known  and  fully  devel- 
oped; and  opportunities  have  usually  been  afforded  for  public 
gernce,  and  for  cxjKjrienee  in  the  public  councils.  The  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  if  they  have  not  then  attained  to  their  hitrhest 
maturity,  are  in  full  vigor,  and  hastening  towards  their  ripest 
state.  The  judgment,  acting  upon  large  materials,  has,  by  that 
time,  attained  a  solid  cast;  and  the  principles  which  form  the 
character,  and  the  integrity  which  gives  lustre  to  the  virtues  of 
life,  must  then,  if  ever,  have  acquired  public  confidence  and 
approbation.^ 

§  1479.  It  is  indispensable,  too,  that  the  President  should  be 
a  natural  born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  citizen  at  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  fourteen  years  before  his 
election.  This  permission  of  a  natural  citizen  to  become  Presi- 
dent is  an  exception  from  the  great  fundamental  policy  of  all 
governments,  to  exclude  foreign  influence  from  their  executive 
councils  and  duties.  It  was  doubtless  introduced  (for  it  has  now 
become  by  lapse  of  time  merely  nominal,  and  will  soon  become 
wholly  extinct)  out  of  respect  to  those  distinguished  revolution- 
ary patriots  who  were  born  in  a  foreign  land,  and  yet  had  enti- 
tled themselves  to  high  honors  in  their  adojjted  country.^  A 
positive  exclusion  of  them  from  the  office  would  have  been  unjust 
to  their  merits  and  painful  to  their  scnsiljilities*  But  the  general 
propriety  of  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  in  common  cases,  will 
scarcely  be  doul>ted  by  any  sound  statesman.  It  cuts  off  all 
chances  for  ambitious  foreigners,  who  might  otherwise  be  in- 
triguing for  the  office;  and  interposes  a  barrier  against  those 
corrupt  interferences  of  foreign  governments  in  executive  elec- 
tions, which  have  inflicted  the  most  serious  evils  upon  the  elec- 
tive monarchies  of  Europe.  Germany,  Poland,  and  even  the 
pontificate  of  Rome,  are  sad  but  instructive  examples  of  the  en- 
during mischiefs  arising  from  this  source.^    A  residence  of  four- 

1  See  1  Kcnfs  Coiniii,  Leet.  13,  p.  273, 

2  Journ.  of  Convention,  267,  325,  361. 

«  1  Keat's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  p»  255  j  1  Tuck,  Black.  Comm.  App.  828. 
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teen  years  in  the  United  States  is  also  made  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  every  candidate ;  so  that  the  people  may  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  know  his  character  and  merits,  and  that  he  may 
have  mingled  in  the  duties,  and  felt  the  interests,  and  understood 
the  principles,  and  nourished  the  attachments,  belonging  to  every 
citizen  in  a  republican  government^  By  "residence,"  in  the 
Constitution,  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  absolute  inhabitancy 
within  the  United  States  during  the  whole  period,  but  such  an 
inhabitancy  as  includes  a  permanent  domicil  in  the  United  States. 
No  one  has  supposed  that  a  temporary  absence  abroad  on  public 
business,  and  especially  on  an  embassy  to  a  foreign  nation,  would 
interrupt  the  residence  of  a  citizen,  so  as  to  disqualify  him  for 
office.  2  If  the  word  were  to  be  construed  with  such  strictness, 
then  a  mere  journey  through  any  foreign  adjacent  territory,  for 
health  or  for  pleasure,  or  a  commorancy  there  for  a  single  day 
would  amount  to  a  disqualification.  Under  such  a  construction, 
a  military  or  civil  officer,  who  should  have  been  in  Canada  dur- 
ing the  late  war  on  public  business,  would  have  lost  his  eligibil- 
ity. The  true  sense  of  residence  in  the  Constitution  is  fixed 
domicil,  or  being  out  of  the  United  States,  and  settled  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  general  inhabitancy,  animo  manendij  and  not 
for  a  mere  temporary  and  fugitive  purpose,  in  transittt. 

§  1480.  The  next  clause  is,  "In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve 
on  the  Vice-President  And  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  President;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. "(a) 

§  1481.  The  original  scheme  of  the  Constitution  did  not  em- 
brace, as  has  been  already  stated,  the  appointment  of  any  Vice- 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  p.  255  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  823. 

2  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  31,  p.  287. 

{a)  Four  cases  have  now  occurred  of  speaker  of  the  House  the  acting  President. 

Vice-Prosidents  succeeding  to  the  presi-  Had   President  Johnson   been  convicted 

dcHcy  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent ;  when  tried  on  impeachment,  Mr.  Wade, 

but  in  no  instance  has  a  second  vacancy  then  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 

occurred  within  the  term,  thereby  making  would  have  succeeded  him. 
the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  or  the 
VOL.  ir. — 21 
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Trmideni;  and  in  eafte  of  the  death,  recignatioti,  or  disabilttr 
of  the  Preaulent,  the  president  of  the  Senate  was  to  perfarm  the 
dntiea  of  his  office.^  The  appointninit  el  &  Tice-Preaident  was 
eanied  faf  a  Tole  of  ten  States  to  ona^  Congress,  in  poisiiaiioe 
of  the  power  here  gi^en,  bare  provided  that  in  case  of  the  re* 
moraL  death,  resignation,  or  inabilitj  of  As  P^vsident  and  Tic 
PreaidenI,  the  president  of  the  Senate  pr9  i^mpm^  and  in  ease^ 
there  shall  be  no  president,  then  the  speaker  of  the  HoQae  of 
BcpresentatiTes  for  the  time  being  shall  act  ss  President^  nntil 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.^  (a) 

§  1482.  No  provision  seems  to  be  made,  or  at  least  directlj 
made,  for  the  ease  of  the  non-eleetion  of  any  President  and  Vice- 
President  at  the  period  prescribed  bj  the  Constitution.  The  \ 
of  a  racancy  by  removal,  death,  or  resignation,  is  expressly  pn>>^ 
Tided  for;  but  none  of  a  vacancy  by  the  expiration  of  the  official 
term  of  office.  A  learned  commentator  has  thought  that  such 
a  case  is  not  likely  to  happen  until  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  weary  of  the  Constitution  and  government,  and  shall 
adopt  this  method  of  putting  a  period  to  both;  a  mode  of  disso*! 
lution  which  seems,  from  its  peaceable  character,  to  recommend 
itself  to  his  mind  as  fit  for  such  a  crisis.*  But  no  absolute  dis- 
solution of  the  government  would  constitutionally  take  place  by 

>  J<MtniAl  of  Conrentioii,  pp.  225,  226, 

t  Joonul  of  Conreotion,  pp.  324,  S33,  337. 

*  Act  of  Ut  lUrch,  1792,  ch.  8,  {  9.  If  the  office  should  derolYe  on  the  speaker, 
after  the  Coogreai  for  which  the  last  vpeaker  wa«  chosen  had  expired,  and  before  tho 
next  meeting  of  Congreia,  It  might  be  &  question,  who  is  to  serre  ;  and  whether  tbe 
ipiAfccr  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  then  extinct,  coold  be  deemed  the  peiaoiL. 
intended  1  Rent's  Comm.  Lect,  13,  pp,  260,  261.  In  order  to  proTide  for  the  exi-^ 
gttiicy^  of  A  Ttcaticy  in  the  offioe  of  President  during  the  recess  of  Congress^  it  has 
become  hsiiaI  for  the  Vice-President,  a  few  days  before  the  termination  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  to  retire  from  the  chair  of  the  Senate,  to  enable  that  bodj  to  e1«fct  a 
Prtsident  pro  Umport^  to  be  ready  to  act  in  any  oise  of  emeigi*ocj.  Bawle  on  Const. 
ch.  5,  p*  57. 

*  1  Tnck.  BUck.  Comm,  App.  320. 


{a)  The  whole  subject  of  the  saeces- 
aion,  in  order,  has  recently  been  adjusted 
by  legislation,  in  which  both  of  the  pres- 
ent great  parties  of  the  country  practicoUy 
united.  The  Secretary  of  State  by  this 
legislation  is  next  in  ordf^r  after  the  Vice- 
Fniident,  and  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
TniMiry ;  other  members  of  the  President's 


Cabinet  following  in  a  fixed  oider  the  Vice- 
President  so  as  to  cODiinue  the  office  in  ths 
jiflrty  which  succeeded  in  the  last  election. 
Act  of  July  19, 18S6.  After  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  come,  it  seems,  the  prcsi- . 
dent  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  (who,  befora^  * 
would  have  followed  the  Vice-President), 
then  the  speaker  of  the  Moose. 
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such  a  non-election.  The  only  effect  would  be,  a  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  the  executive  part  of  the  government,  and  incident- 
ally of  the  legislative  powers,  until  a  new  election  to  the  presi- 
dency should  take  place  at  the  next  constitutional  period;  an 
evil  of  very  great  magnitude,  but  not  equal  to  a  positive  extin- 
guishment of  the  Constitution.  But  the  event  of  a  non-election 
may  arise,  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
dissolve  the  government  Suppose  there  should  be  three  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  and  two  for  the  vice-presidency,  each  of 
whom  should  receive,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  number  of 
votes ;  which  party,  under  such  circumstances,  is  bound  to  yield 
up  its  own  preference  ?  May  not  each  feel  equally  and  consci- 
entiously the  duty  to  support  to  the  end  of  the  contest  its  own 
favorite  candidate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  Take  an- 
other case.  Suppose  two  persons  should  receive  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  for  the  presidency,  and  both  die  before  the  time  of 
taking  office,  or  even  before  the  votes  are  ascertained  by  Con- 
gress. There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition  that  such 
an  event  may  occur.  It  is  not  nearly  as  improbable  as  the  oc- 
currence of  the  death  of  three  persons,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
President,  on  the  anniversary  of  our  independence,  and  two  of 
these  in  the  same  year.  In  each  of  these  cases  there  would  be  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  mere 
efflux  of  time ;  and  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  reaches  them.  If  the  Vice-President  should 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President,  he  will  continue  in  it  until  the 
regular  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  President  was 
chosen;  for  there  is  no  provision  for  the  choice  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent, except  at  the  regular  period,  when  there  is  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  office;  and  none  for  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President, 
except  when  a  President  also  is  to  be  chosen.  ^ 

§  1483.  Congress,  however,  have  undertaken  to  provide  for 
every  case  of  a  vacancy  both  of  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President;  and  have  declared  that,  in  such  an  event,  there  shall 
immediately  be  a  new  election  made,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  act.^  How  far  such  an  exercise  of  power  is  constitutional 
has  never  yet  been  solemnly  presented  for  decision.  The  point 
was  hinted  at  in  some  of  the  debates,  when  the  Constitution  was 

^  See  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  5  p.  66. 
«  Act  of  Ist  March,  1792,  ch.  8,  §  11. 
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adopted ;  and  it  was  then  thought  to  be  suBceptible  of  some  dnulit.  * 
Every  sincere  friend  of  the  Const itutiun  will  naturally  feel  de- 
sirous of  upholding  the  power,  as  far  as  he  constitiitianally  may.^ 
But  it  would  bo  more  satisfactory  to  prf>vide  fur  the  case  by  some 
suitable  amendment,  which  should  clear  away  every  doubt,  and 
thus  prevent  a  crisis  dangerous  to  our  futxire  peace,  if  not  to  the 
existence  of  the  government 

§  1484.  What  sliall  be  the  proper  proof  of  the  resignation  of 
the  President  or  Vice-President,  or  of  their  refusal  to  accejit  the 
office,  is  left  open  by  the  Constitution.  But  Congress,  with 
great  wisdom  and  forecast,  have  provided  that  it  shall  be  by 
some  instrument  in  writing,  declaring  the  Bumc,  subscribed  by 
the  party,  and  delivered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Statc.^ 

§  1485.  The  next  clause  is,  "Tlie  President  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  jKjriod  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected;  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States  or  any  of 
them/' 

§  1486.  It  is  obvious  that,  without  due  attention  to  the  proper 
support  of  the  President,  the  separation  of  the  executive  from 
the  legislative  department  would  l>e  merely  nominal  and  nuga- 
tory. The  legislattuT,  with  a  discretionnry  power  over  his  sal- 
ary and  emolument,  would  soon  render  him  obsequious  to  their 
will.  A  control  over  a  man's  living  is  in  most  cases  a  control 
over  his  actions.  To  act  upon  any  other  view  of  the  subject 
would  be  to  disregard  the  voice  of  experience,  and  the  operation 
of  the  invarialde  principles  which  regulate  human  conduct. 
There  are,  indeed,  men  who  could  neither  be  distressed  nor 
won  into  a  sacrifice  of  their  duty.  But  this  stem  virtue  is  the 
growth  of  few  soils;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  lesson 
of  human  life  is,  that  men  obey  their  interests,  — that  they  may 
be  driven  by  poverty  into  base  compliances,  or  tempted  by 
largesses  to  a  desertion  of  duty.*     Nor  have  there  been  wanting 

»  2  Elliot's  Debates,  359»  360. 

*  In  the  revised  4mflof  tlio  Constitution,  the  clause  stood  :  **  And  Bucli  officer  shall 
act  accordingly  p  on  til  the  ilisability  he  amoved,  or  ike  ptriodfor  chcHaing  ajwihtr  Prcsl* 
dent  arnve  ;"  and  the  latter  worda  were  th^n  altered,  so  as  to  read,  **  until  a  Presidcni 
^uiU  he  fkci^d,*'     Jonrn.  of  Convention,  361^  382» 

»  Act  of  l»t  Mftrch,  1702,  clu  8,  §  11. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  73 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13.  p  253, 
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examples  in  our  own  country  of  the  intimidation  or  seduction  of 
the  executive  by  the  terrors  or  allurements  of  the  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements of  the  legislative  body.^  The  wisdom  of  this  clause 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  commended.  The  legislature,  on  the 
appointment  of  a  President,  is  once  for  all  to  declare  what  shall 
be  the  compensation  for  his  services  during  the  time  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected.  This  done,  they  will  have  no  power 
to  alter  it,  either  by  increase  or  diminution,  till  a  new  period  of 
service  by  a  new  election  commences.  They  can  neither  weaken 
his  fortitude  by  operating  upon  his  necessities,  nor  corrupt  his 
integrity  by  appealing  to  his  avarice.  Neither  the  Union,  nor 
any  of  its  members,  will  be  at  liberty  to  give,  nor  will  he  be  at 
liberty  to  receive,  any  other  emolument  He  can,  of  course,  have 
no  pecuniary  inducement  to  renounce  or  desert  the  independence 
intended  for  him  by  the  Constitution.^  The  salary  of  the  first 
President  was  fixed  by  Congress  at  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  and  of  the  Vice-President  at  five  thou- 
sand dollars.^  And,  to  prevent  any  difficulty  as  to  future 
Presidents,  Congress,  by  a  permanent  act,  a  few  years  afterwards 
established  the  same  compensation  for  all  future  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents.^  (a)  So  that,  unless  some  great  changes  should 
intervene,  the  independence  of  the  executive  is  permanently  se- 
cured by  an  adequate  maintenance ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  dimin- 
ished, unless  some  future  executive  shall  basely  betray  his  duty 
to  his  successor. 

§  1487.  The  next  clause  is,  "  Before  he  enters  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 
I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the   United  States." 

§  1488.  There  is  little  need  of  commentary  upon  this  clause. 
No  man  can  well  doubt  the  propriety  of  placing  a  President  of 
the  United  States  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  preserve, 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  73  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  p.  263  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  323,  324. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  73. 

«  Act  of  24th  September,  1789,  ch.  19. 

*  Act  of  ISth  of  February,  1793,  ch.  9. 

(a)  The  salaries  from  the  time  of  President  Grant  have  been  $50,000  and  $10,000. 
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protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  suitable  pledge  of 
his  fidelity  and  responsibility  to  his  country ;  and  creates  upon 
his  conscience  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  by  an  appeal,  at  once  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  man,  to  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  sanc- 
tions which  can  operate  upon  the  human  mind.^ 

1  See  Journal  of  CouventioD,  225,  296,  861,  888. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

EXECUTIVE  —  POWERS  AND   DUTIEa 

§  1489.  Having  thus  considered  the  manner  in  which  the 
executive  department  is  organized,  the  next  inquiry  is  as  to  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  entrusted.  These,  and  the  correspond- 
ing duties,  are  enumerated  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1490.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  section  is,  "  The  Presi- 
dent shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.^  He  may  re- 
quire the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices.  And  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment**' 

§  1491.  The  command  and  application  of  the  public  force,  to 
execute  the  laws,  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  resist  foreign  inva- 
sion, are  powers  so  obviously  of  an  executive  nature,  and  require 
the  exercise  of  qualities  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  depart- 
ment, that  a  well-organized  government  can  scarcely  exist  when 
they  are  taken  away  from  it^  Of  all  the  cases  and  concerns  of 
government,  the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly  demands  those 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single 
hand.^(rt)  Unity  of  plan,  promptitude,  activity,  and  decision, 
are  indispensable  to  success;  and  these  can  scarcely  exist,  except 
when  a  single  magistrate  is  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  power. 

1  See  Journal  of  Convention,  225,  295,  862,  888. 

a  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  13,  p.  264  ;  3  EUiof  s  Deb.  108. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  74  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  103. 

(a)  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  Navy  are  to  be  considered  as  emanating 

and  navy,  the   President  may  establish  from  him.     United  States  v.  Eliason,  16 

rules  and  regulations  for  their  govern-  Pet.   291  ;  United  States  v.  Freeman,  8 

ment ;  and  the  rules  and  orders  made  and  How.  556. 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the 
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mow  in. 


Even  the  couplmg  of  the  authority  of  an  executive  couucil  with 

him,  in  the  exercise  of  such  powei-s,  enfeebles  the  system,  di- 
vides the  respon&iiiility,  and  not  unfrequeutly  defeats  every  en- 
ergetic measure.  Timidity,  indecision,  obstinacy,  and  pride  of 
opinion,  must  mingle  in  all  such  councils,  and  infuse  a  torpor 
and  sluggishness,  destructive  of  all  military  operations.  Indeed, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  enforce  the  |*ropriety  of 
giving  this  power  to  the  executive  department  (whatever  may  be 
its  actual  organization),  since  it  is  in  exact  coincidence  with  the 
provisiona  of  our  State  constitutions;  and  therefore  seems  to  be 
universally  deemed  safe,  if  not  vital  to  the  system. 

§  1492.  Yet  the  clause  did  not  wholly  escape  animadversion 
in  the  State  conventions.  The  propriety  of  admitting  tlic  Presi- 
dent to  be  commander-in-chief,  so  far  as  to  give  orders,  and  have 
a  general  superintendency,  was  admitted.  But  it  was  urged, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  command  in  person,  with- 
out any  restraint,  as  he  might  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  Tlie  con- 
sent of  both  houses  of  Congress  ought,  therefore,  to  be  required, 
before  he  should  take  the  actual  couimand.^  The  answer  then 
given  was,  that  though  the  President  might,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity that  he  should,  take  the  command  in  person;  and  there  was 
no  probability  that  he  would  do  so,  except  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  and  when  he  was  jiossessed  of  superior  military 
talents.^  But  if  his  assuming  the  actual  command  depended 
ujHUi  the  assent  of  Congress,  what  was  to  be  done  when  an  in- 
vasion or  insurrection  took  place  during  the  recess  of  Congress  ? 
Besides,  the  very  power  of  restraint  might  bo  so  employed  as  to 
cripple  the  executive  department,  when  filled  by  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary  military  genius.  The  power  of  the  President,  too, 
might  well  be  deemed  safe;  since  he  could  not,  of  himself,  de- 
clare war,  raise  armies,  or  call  forth  the  militia,  or  ajipropriate 
money  for  the  purpose;  for  these  powers  all  belonged  to  Con- 
gress.^ In  Great  Britain,  the  king  is  not  only  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  and  militia,  but  he  can  declare  war; 
and,  in  time  of  war,  can  raise  armies  and  navies,  and  call  forth 
the  militia  of  his  own  mere  wilb*  So  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackatonc,  the  sole  supreme  government  and  com* 

1  2  Elliot's  Doliates.  395.     See  alao  3  EUiot's  Deb.  108. 

«  2  Elliot's  Deliates.  36a,  »  3  EUiot'i  Debates^  103. 

<  3  Elliot's  Debates,  103  ;  1  Blatk.  Comm.  262,  408  to  421 
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mand  of  the  militia  within  all  his  majesty's  realms  and  domin- 
ions, and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places 
of  strength,  ever  was  and  is  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty ; 
and  both  houses  or  either  house  of  Parliament  cannot  nor  ought 
to  pretend  to  the  same.^  The  only  power  of  check  by  Parliament 
is  the  refusal  of  supplies;  and  this  is  found  to  be  abundantly 
sufficient  to  protect  the  nation  against  any  war  against  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  or  any  serious  abuse  of  the  power  in  modern  times.  ^ 
§  1493.  The  next  provision  is  as  to  the  power  of  the  President 
to  require  the  opinions  in  writing  of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  this  is  a  mere  redun- 
dancy, and  the  right  would  result  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
office.  3  Still  it  is  not  without  use,  as  it  imposes  a  more  strict 
responsibility,  and  recognizes  a  public  duty  of  high  importance 
and  value  in  critical  times.  It  has,  in  the  progress  of  the  gov- 
ernment, been  repeatedly  acted  upon;  but  by  no  President  with 
more  wisdom  and  propriety  than  by  President  Washington.*  (a) 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  262,  263. 

*  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  it  was  questioned  whether  the  Presi- 
dent could  delegate  his  right  to  command  the  militia,  by  authorizing  another  officer  to 
command  them,  when  they  were  called  into  the  public  service.  8  Mass.  Reports,  548, 
650.  If  he  cannot,  this  extraordinary  result  would  foUow,  that  if  different  detach- 
ments of  militia  were  called  out,  he  could  not,  except  in  person,  command  any  of  them  ; 
and  if  they  were  to  act  together,  no  officer  could  be  appointed  to  command  them  in 
his  absence.  In  the  Pennsylvania  insurrection,  in  1794,  President  Washington  called 
out  the  militia  of  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  as  well 
as  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  all  the  troops  so  called  out  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  on  whom  the  President  conferred  the  chief  command  during  his  ab- 
sence. Rawle  on  the  Const,  ch.  20,  p.  193.  It  was  a  practical  affirmation  of  the 
authority,  and  was  not  contested.  See  also  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8, 
pp.  580,  584,  588.  589. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  74.     See  Journal  of  Convention,  225,  826,  342. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  has  informed  us  that,  in  Washington's  administration,  for  measures 
of  importance  or  difficulty  a  consultation  was  held  with  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
either  assembled,  or  by  taking  their  opinions  separately,  in  conversation  or  in  writing. 
In  his  own  administration,  he  followed  the  practice  of  assembling  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, as  a  cabinet  council.  But  he  has  added,  that  he  thinks  the  course  of  requiring 
the  separate  opinion  in  writing  of  each  head  of  a  department  is  most  strictly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  other  does,  in  fact,  transform  the  executive  into  a 
directory.     4  Jefferson's  CoiTesp.  143,  144. 

(a)  The  President  speaks  and  acts  States  p.  Cutler,  2  Curt.  C.  C.  617  ;  Lock- 
through  the  heads  of  departments  in  ref-  ington  v.  Smith,  Pet.  C.  C.  466.  But  Con- 
erence  to  the  business  committed  to  them,  gress  may  impose  independent  duties  upon 
Wilcox  V.  Jackson,  13  Pet.  498  ;  United  the  head  of  a  department  when  not  repug- 
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§  1494  The  next  power  is,  *'  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons* " 
It  has  been  said  by  the  Marquis  Beeearia,  that  the  power  of  par- 
don does  not  exist  under  a  perfect  administration  of  the  laws; 
and  that  the  admission  of  the  power  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
of  the  infirmity  of  the  course  of  justice.^  But  if  this  be  a  defect 
at  all,  it  arises  from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  generally; 
and,  in  this  view,  is  no  more  objectionable  than  any  other  [tower 
of  government ;  for  every  such  power,  in  some  sort,  arises  from 
human  infirmity.  But  if  it  be  nieantj  that  it  is  an  imperfection 
in  human  legislation  to  admit  the  power  of  pardon  in  any  case, 
the  proposition  may  well  be  denied,  and  some  proof,  at  least,  be 
required  of  its  sober  reality.  The  common  argmnent  is,  that 
where  punishments  are  mild,  they  ought  to  be  certain;  and  that 
the  clemency  of  the  chief  miigistrate  is  a  tacit  disapi>robation 
of  the  laws.  But  surely  no  man  in  his  senses  will  contend  that 
any  system  of  laws  can  provide,  for  every  possible  shade  of  guilt, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  pnnislmient.  The  most  that  ever  has 
been  and  ever  can  be  doncj  is  to  provide  lor  the  pnuislmient  of 
crimes  by  some  general  rules,  and  within  some  general  limita- 
tions. The  total  exclusion  of  all  power  of  pardon  would  neces- 
sarily introduce  a  very  dangerous  power  in  judges  and  juries,  of 
following  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  laws ;  or,  out  of 

1  BeccflHft,  ch.  46  ;  1  Kent  s  Comm.  Lect  13,  p.  265  ;  4  Black.  Comm*  307  ;  2  Wil- 
•011*8  Law  Uct  193  to  198. 


nant  to  any  riglits  secured  by  the  ConatU 
ttttioD.  KenddU  v.  Uuited  States,  12  Pet. 
524. 

Mr,  Je(r«rsoii's  practice  of  holding  cabi- 
net meetiiigH  for  the  detemiliiatLon  of  aU 
important  questions  of  admioiatralion  has 
been  followed  by  the  Inter  Presidents  ;  but 
there  ia  no  bw  re(]utniig  thU,  iind  each 
President  wiU  determine  hU  own  course. 
The  cabinet,  as  a  body  of  councillors^  has 
no  necessary  platMJ  in  our  constitutional 
ayatiTU  ;  the  Pn-sident,  and  not  the  cabnieti 
is  responsible  for  all  the  measures  of  the 
atlmitiistrfttion,  and  whatever  ia  done  by 
the  head  of  a  department  i%  in  contempla- 
tion of  1ft w^  done  by  the  President  through 
the  proi»er  execntive  agent.  In  this  con- 
sists an  important  difference  between  the 
cabinet  in   the  constitutional  H/bt^m  of 


Great  Britain,  and  in  our  own.  There,  it 
is  the  Ciibinet  tlmt  is  respansible,  and 
everything  done  hy  the  King  ia  supiKtsed 
to  be  by  their  advice,  A  second  difference 
is,  that  there  is  no  "  premier "  in  the 
American  cabinet,  though  tlie  Secretary  of 
State  has  precedency  of  bis  associates  by 
utsage^  and  by  statute  in  relation  to  the 
succession  to  the  office  of  President  in 
the  case  i>rovided,  Ante^  §  1481,  note.  A 
third  difference  is,  that  the  cabinet  is  not 
required  to  be  in  acconl  with  Congress  or 
with  either  house  tliereof,  while  in  Great 
Britain  they  nuist  be  in  harmony  witfi  the 
House  of  Conmvons  on  all  imjxjrtant  nieas- 
nres.  A  fourth  dilference  is,  that  in 
America  none  of  the  members  can  have 
seats  in  the  legislative  body. 
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humanity,  of  suffering  real  offenders  wholly  to  escape  punish- 
ment; or  else  it  must  be  holden  (what  no  man  will  seriously 
avow)  that  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  offender,  though 
they  alter  not  the  essence  of  the  offence,  ought  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  punishment.  ^  There  are  not  only  various  grada- 
tions of  guilt  in  the  commission  of  the  same  crime,  which  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  previous  enumeration  and  definition ;  but 
the  proofs  must,  in  many  cases,  be  imperfect  in  their  own  nature, 
not  only  as  to  the  actual  commission  of  the  offence,  but  also  as 
to  the  aggravating  or  mitigating  circumstances.  In  many  cases, 
convictions  must  be  founded  upon  presumptions  and  probabili- 
ties. Would  it  not  be  at  once  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  ex- 
clude all  means  of  mitigating  punishment,  when  subsequent 
inquiries  should  demonstrate  that  the  accusation  was  wholly  un- 
foimded,  or  the  crime  greatly  diminished  in  point  of  atrocity  and 
aggravation,  from  what  the  evidence  at  the  trial  seemed  to  es- 
tablish ?  A  power  to  pardon  seems,  indeed,  indispensable  under 
the  most  correct  administration  of  the  law  by  human  tribunals ; 
since,  otherwise,  men  would  sometimes  fall  a  prey  to  the  vindic- 
tiveness  of  accusers,  the  inaccuracy  of  testimony,  and  the  falli- 
bility of  jurors  and  courts.^  Besides,  the  law  may  be  broken, 
and  yet  the  offender  be  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  he  will 
stand,  in  a  great  measure,  and  perhaps  wholly,  excused  in  moral 
and  general  justice,  though  not  in  the  strictness  of  the  law. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  he  to  be  acquitted  against  the  law; 
or  convicted,  and  to  suffer  punishment  infinitely  beyond  his 
deserts  ?  If  an  arbitrary  power  is  to  be  given  to  meet  such 
cases,  where  can  it  be  so  properly  lodged  as  in  the  executive 
department  ?  ^ 

§  1495.    Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says,   that  "  in  democracies 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  397.  «  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  p.  265. 

*  Mr.  Chaucellor  Kent  has  placed  the  general  reasoning  in  a  just  light  "Were  it 
possible,"  says  he,  "  in  every  instance,  to  maintain  a  just  proportion  between  the  crime 
and  the  penalty,  and  were  the  rules  of  testimony  and  the  mode  of  trial  so  perfect  as  to 
preclude  mistake  or  injustice,  there  would  be  some  color  for  the  admission  of  this 
[Beccaria's]  plausible  theory.  But  even  in  that  case  policy  would  sometimes  require  a 
remission  of  a  punishment  strictly  due  for  a  crime  certainly  ascertaiucd.  The  very  no- 
tion of  mercy  implies  the  accuracy  of  the  claims  of  justice."  1  Kent's  Comm.  I^ect.  13, 
p.  265.  What  should  we  say  of  a  government,  which  purported  to  act  upon  mere 
human  justice,  excluding  all  operations  of  mercy  in  all  cases  ?  An  inexorable  govern- 
ment would  scarcely  be  more  praiseworthy  than  a  despotism.  It  would  be  intolerable 
and  unchristian. 
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this  power  of  pardon  can  never  subsist;  for  there  nothiuf^  higher 
is  acknowledged  than  the  magistrate  who  adminiatera  the  laws; 
and  it  wuuld  be  impolitic  for  the  power  of  jud<;:ing  and  of  pardon- 
ing to  centre  in  one  and  the  same  person.  This,  as  the  Presi- 
dent Montesquieu  observes,^  would  oblige  him  very  often  to 
contradict  himself,  to  make  and  unmake  his  decisions.  It  would 
tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
as  they  would  find  it  ditheult  to  tell  whether  a  prisoner  was  dis- 
chjirged  by  his  innocence  or  obtained  a  pardon  through  favor/*  ^ 
And  hence  he  deduces  the  superiority  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment; because^  in  monarchies,  the  King  acts  In  a  superior  sphere, 
and  may,  therefore,  safely  be  trusted  with  the  jiower  of  pardon, 
and  it  becomes  a  source  of  personal  loyalty  and  affection.^ 

§  1496.  But  surely  this  rea8(ming  is  extremely  forced  and 
artificial.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  more  difiiculty  or  ab- 
surdity in  a  democracy  than  in  a  monarchy  in  such  cases,  if  the 
power  of  judging  and  pardoning  be  in  the  same  hands;  as  if  the 
monarch  be  at  once  the  judge  and  the  person  who  pardons.  And 
Montestpiieu's  reasoning  is,  in  fact,  addressed  to  this  very  case 
of  a  monarcli  who  is  at  once  the  judge  and  dispenser  of  pardons,* ' 
In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  a  democracy,  any 
more  than  in  a  monarchy,  in  intrusting  one  magistrate  with  a 
power  to  try  the  cause  and  *inother  with  a  power  to  pardon.  The 
one  power  is  not  incidental  to,  but  in  contrast  witli,  the  other. 
Nor  if  both  powers  wvre  lodged  in  the  same  magistrate,  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  their  being  necessarily  confounded;  for 
they  may  be  required  to  be  acted  upon  sei>aratcly,  and  at  dififer- 
ent  times,  so  as  to  be  known  as  distinct  prerogatives.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  such  reasoning  has  the  slightest  application  to 
the  American  governments,  or  indeed  to  any  others  where  there 
is  a  separation  of  the  general  depai-tments  of  governments,  le- 
gislative, judicial  and  executive,  and  the  powers  of  each  are  ad- 
ministered by  distinct  persons.  What  difficulty  is  there  in  the 
people  delegating  the  judicial  power  to  one  b()dy  of  magistrates 
and  the  power  of  pardon  to  another,  in  a  republic,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  the  King's  delegating  the  judicial  power  to  magistrates 
and  reserving  the  pardoning  power  to  himself,  in  a  monarchy  ?  ^ 

1  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws.  B.  0,  ch.  5,  «  4  Black.  Conim.  S97,  398. 

»  4  Kkt^k.  Cnmni.  397,  398.  *  Moiiteaq.  H.  6,  cK  5. 

*  Mr.  Kjiwles  remarks  11^x111  tliis  iiil;ject  are  peculiarly  valuabk',  from  t  lair  ace amcy. 
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In  truth,  the  learned  author,  in  his  extreme  desire  to  recommend 
a  kingly  form  of  government,  seems  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  to  have  been  misled  into  the  most  loose  and  inconclu- 
sive statements.  There  is  not  a  single  Stat€  in  the  Union  in 
which  there  is  not,  by  its  constitution,  a  power  of  pardon  lodged 
in  some  one  department  of  government,  distinct  from  the  judi- 
cial.^ And  the  power  of  remitting  penalties  is,  in  some  cases, 
even  in  England  intrusted  to  judicial  officers.  ^ 

§  1497.  So  far  from  the  power  of  pardon  being  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  republic,  it  may  be  boldly 
asserted  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  and  safe  in  all  free  states ; 
because  the  power  can  there  be  guarded  by  a  just  rcspcmsibility 
for  its  exercise.^  Little  room  will  be  left  for  favoritism,  per- 
sonal caprice,  or  personal  resentment.  If  the  power  should  ever 
be  abused,  it  would  be  far  less  likely  to  occur  in  opposition  than 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  danger  is  not,  that 
in  republics  the  victims  of  the  law  will  too  often  escape  punish- 
ment by  a  pardon,  but  that  the  power  will  not  be  sufficiently  ex- 
erted in  cases  where  public  feeling  accompanies  the  prosecution, 
and  assigns  the  ultimate  doom  to  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed upon  slender  testimony  or  popular  suspicions. 

§  1498.  The  power  to  pardon,  then,  being  a  fit  one  to  be  in- 
trusted to  all  governments,  humanity  and  sound  policy  dictate 
that  this  benign  prerogative  should  be  as  little  as  possible  fettered 
or  embarrassed.  The  criminal  code  of  every  country  partakes 
so  much  of  necessary  severity,  that,  without  an  easy  access  to 
exceptions  in  favor  of  unfortunate  guilt,  justice  would  assume  an 
aspect  too  sanguinary  and  cruel.  The  only  question  is,  in  what 
department  of  the  government  it  can  be  most  safely  lodged ;  and 
that  must  principally  refer  to  the  executive  or  legislative  depart- 
ment. The  reasoning  in  favor  of  vesting  it  in  the  executive 
department  may  thus  be  stated.  A  sense  of  responsibility  is  al- 
ways strongest  in  proportion  as  it  is  undivided.  A  single  person 
would,  therefore,  be  most  ready  to  attend  to  the  force  of  those 
motives  which  might  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the  rigor  of  the 

philosophical  spirit,  and  clearness  of  statement.  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  17,  pp.  174  to 
177. 

>  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  881 ;  2  "Wilson's  Law  Lect.  193  to  200. 

^  Bacon's  Abridg.  Court  of  Exchequer^  B. 

»  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  p.  266. 
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law;  and  the  least  apt  to  yield  to  considerations  which  were  cal- 
cnlated  to  shelter  a  tit  object  of  its  vengeance.  The  conscious- 
ness thnt  the  life  or  happiness  of  an  offender  was  exclusively 
within  his  discretion,  would  inspire  scrupulousness  and  caution; 
and  the  dread  of  being  accused  of  weakness  or  connivance  would 
beget  circumspection  of  a  different  sort.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
men  generally  derive  confidence  from  mmibers,  a  large  assembly 
might  naturally  encourage  each  other  in  acts  of  obduracy,  as  no 
one  would  feel  much  apprehension  of  public  censure.^  A  publfc 
body,  tooj  ordinarily  engaged  in  other  duties,  would  be  little  apt 
to  sift  cases  of  this  sort  thoroughly  to  the  bottom,  and  would  be 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  or  be  guided  by  the  preju- 
dices of  a  few;  and  thus  shelter  their  own  acts,  of  yielding  too 
much  or  too  little,  under  the  common  apology  of  ignorance  or 
confidence.  A  single  magistrate  would  be  compelled  to  search, 
and  act  upon  his  own  resixuisibility ;  and,  thereforej  would  lie  at 
once  a  more  enlightened  dispenser  of  mercy  and  a  more  firm 
administrator  of  public  justice. 

§  1499.  There  are  probably  few  persons  now  who  would  not 
consider  the  power  of  pardon,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  best  deposited 
with  the  President.  But  the  expediency  of  vesting  it  in  him  in 
any  cases,  and  especially  in  cases  of  treason,  was  doubted  at  the 
time  of  adopting  the  Constitution;  and  it  was  then  urged,  that  it 
ought,  at  least  in  cases  of  treason,  to  be  vested  in  one  or  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.^  That  there  arc  strong  reasons 
which  may  be  assigned  in  favor  of  vesting  the  jtower  in  Congress 
in  cases  of  treason,  need  not  be  denied.  As  treason  is  a  crime 
levelled  at  the  immediate  existence  of  society,  when  the  laws 
have  once  ascertained  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  fitness  in  referring  the  expediency  of  an  act  of  mercy 
towards  him  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature.®  But  there  are 
strong  reasons  also  against  it  Even  in  such  cases,  a  single 
magistrate  of  prudence  and  sound  sense  would  be  better  fitted 
than  a  numerous  assembly,  in  such  delicate  conjunctures,  to 
weigh  the  motives  for  and  against  the  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  without  undue  influence. 
The  responsibility  would  be  more  felt  and  more  direct.     Treason, 

^  The  Fedemlbt,  No,  7L    See  2  Wilson's  Law  Lcct,  198  to  200, 
«  2  Elliot's  Debfttpa,  366  ;  Tbe  F«iier»liat»  No.  74, 
«  Tlie  Federaliat,  Ijlo.  74. 
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too,  is  a  crime  that  will  often  be  connected  with  seditions,  em- 
bracing a  large  portion  of  a  particular  community ;  and  might, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  especially  where  parties  were 
nearly  poised,  find  friends  and  favorites,  as  well  as  enemies  and 
opponents,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,^  So  that  the  chance 
of  an  impartial  judgment  might  be  less  probable  in  such  bodies 
than  in  a  single  person  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 

§  1500.  A  still  more  satisfactory  reason  is,  that  the  legisla- 
ture is  not  always  in  session,  and  that  their  proceedings  must  be 
necessarily  slow,  and  are  generally  not  completed  until  after  long 
delays.  The  inexpediency  of  deferring  the  execution  of  any 
criminal  sentence,  until  a  long  and  indefinite  time  after  a  con- 
viction, is  felt  in  all  commimities.  It  destroys  one  of  the  best 
effects  of  punishment, — that  which  arises  from  a  prompt  and  cer- 
tain administration  of  justice  following  close  upon  the  offence. 
If  the  legislature  is  invested  with  the  authority  to  pardon,  it  is 
obviously  indispensable  that  no  sentence  can  be  properly  ex- 
ecuted, at  least  in  capital  cases,  until  they  have  had  time  to  act 
And  a  mere  postponement  of  the  subject,  from  session  to  session, 
would  be  naturally  sought  by  all  those  who  favored  the  convict, 
and  yet  doubted  the  success  of  his  application.  In  many  cases 
delay  would  be  equivalent  to  a  pardon,  as  to  its  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  cither  in  weakening  the  detestation  of  the  crime 
or  encouraging  the  commission  of  it.  But  the  principal  argu- 
ment for  reposing  the  power  of  pardon  in  the  executive  magis- 
trate, in  cases  of  treason,  is,  that  in  seasons  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  there  are  critical  moments,  when  a  well-timed  offer  of 
pardon  to  the  insurgents  or  rebels  may  restore  the  tranquillity  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and  if  these  are  suffered  to  pass  unimproved, 
it  may  be  impossible  afterwards  to  interpose  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. The  dilatory  process  of  convening  the  legislature,  or  one 
of  the  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  such  a  measure, 
would  frequently  be  the  loss  of  the  golden  opportunity.  The  loss 
of  a  week,  of  a  day,  or  even  of  an  hour,  may  sometimes  prove 
fatal.  If  a  discretionary  power  were  confided  to  the  President, 
to  act  in  such  emergencies,  it  would  greatly  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  restriction.  And  it  would  generally  be  impolitic  to 
hold  out,  either  by  the  Constitution  or  by  law,  a  prospect  of  im- 
punity, by  confiding  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  the  executive  in 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  74.    Rawle  on  Const,  cb.  17,  p.  178. 
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special  cases ;  since  it  might  be  construed  into  an  argument  of 
timidity  or  weakness,  and  thus  have  a  tendency  to  embolden 
guilt  ^  In  point  of  fact^  the  power  has  always  been  found  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  executives,  in  treason  as  well  as  in  other 
cases ;  and  there  can  he  no  practical  reason  why  it  should  not 
he  equally  safe  with  the  executive  of  the  Union. ^ 

§  ir»01-  There  is  an  exception  to  the  power  of  pardon,  that  it 
shall  not  extend  to  cases  of  impeachment,  which  takes  from  the 
President  every  temptation  to  abuse  it  in  cases  of  political  and 
official  olTences  by  pei'sons  in  the  public  service.  The  |iower  of 
impeachment  will  generally  be  applied  to  persons  holding  high 
offices  under  the  government;  and  it  is  of  great  consequence, 
that  the  President  should  not  have  the  power  of  preventing  a 
thorough  investigation  of  their  conduct,  or  of  securing  them 
against  the  disgrace  of  a  public  conviction  by  impeachment,  if 
they  should  deserve  it.  The  Constitution  has,  therefore,  wisely 
interposed  this  check  upon  his  power,  so  that  he  cannot,  l>y  any 
corrupt  coalition  with  favorites,  or  dependents  in  high  offices, 
screen  them  from  punishment^ 

§  1502.  In  England  (from  which  this  exception  was  probably 
borrowed),  no  pardon  can  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeacliment. 
But  the  king  may,  after  conviction  upon  an  impeachment,  par- 
don the  offender.  His  prerogative,  therefore,  cannot  prevent  the 
disgrace  of  a  conviction ;  but  it  may  avert  Its  effects,  and  restore 
the  offender  to  his  credit*  The  President  possesses  no  such 
power  in  any  case  of  impeachment;  and,  as  the  judgment  upon  a 
conviction  extends  no  further  than  to  a  removal  from  office  and 
disqualification  to  hold  office,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  its 
exercise  after  conviction,  as  there  is  in  England;  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  judgment  there,  so  that  it  does  not  exceed  what 
is  allowed  by  law,  lies  wholly  in  the  breast  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  to  its  nature  and  extent,  and  may  in  many  cases  not  only 
reach  the  life,  but  the  whole  fortune  of  the  offender. 

§  1503.  It  would  seem  to  result  from  the  principle  on  which 
the  power  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  to  punish  for  con- 

"  The  Fetkralist  No-  74  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates.  105,  106,  107. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  64  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  105,  lOd  ;  1  Tuck.  Bkck,  Comm.  App. 
831. 

»  1  Kent's  Comra.  L«ct.  13,  p.  266. 

*  1  Tuck.  BlAck,  Comm.  App.  351,  332  ;  4  Black.  Comm.  309.  4§0,  See  also  Rawle 
oa  Consjt.  ch.  17,  jx  176  i  ck  31,  pp.  293,  204. 
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tempts  is  founded,  that  the  executive  authority  cannot  interpose 
between  them  and  the  offender.  The  main  object  is  to  secure  a 
purity,  independence,  and  ability  of  the  legislature  adequate  to 
the  discharge  of  all  of  their  duties.  If  they  can  be  overawed 
by  force,  or  corrupted  by  largesses,  or  interrupted  in  their  pro- 
ceedings by  violence,  without  the  means  of  self-protection,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  will  soon  be  found  incapable  of  legislating  with 
wisdom  or  independence.  If  the  executive  should  possess  the 
power  of  pardoning  any  such  offender,  they  would  be  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  good-will  and  pleasure  for  the  exercise  of  their 
own  powers.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  rights  of  the  people  intrusted 
to  them  would  be  placed  in  perpetual  jeopardy.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  silent  in  respect  to  the  right  of  granting  pardons  in  such 
cases,  as  it  is  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts. The  latter  arises  by  implication ;  and  to  make  it  effect- 
ual, the  former  is  excluded  by  implication.^ 

§  1504.  Subject  to  these  exceptions  (and  perhaps  there  may 
be  others  of  a  like  nature  standing  on  special  grounds),  the  power 
of  pardon  is  general  and  unqualified,  reaching  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  offences,  (a)  The  power  of  remission  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  is  also  included  in  it;  and  may  in  the 
last  resort  be  exercised  by  the  executive,  although  it  is  in  many 
cases  by  our  laws  confided  to  the  treasury  department.^  No  law 
can  abridge  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, or  interrupt  its  right  to  interpose  by  pardon  in  such 
cases,  ^(i^) 

1  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  17,  p.  177. 

2  Act  of  3d  of  March,  1797,  ch.  77  ;  Act  of  llth  of  Feb.  1800,  ch.  6. 

8  Instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  i)ower  by  the  President,  in  remitting  fines  and 
penalties,  in  cases  not  within  the  scope  of  the  laws  giving  authority  to  the  treasury 
department,  have  repeatedly  occurred  ;  and  their  obligatory  force  has  never  been 
questioned. 

(a)  It  also  includes  the  power  of  a  the  eye  of  the  law  the  offender  is  as  inno- 

conditional   pardon,  such  as  commuting  cent  as  if  he  had  never  committed  the 

the  punishment  of  death  into  imprison-  offence.     Ex  parte  Garland,  4  Wall  380. 

ment  for  life.     Ex  parte  Wells,  18  How.  And  where  property  has  been  seized  under 

307.  a  statute  for  the  confiscation  of  property 

{h)  A  pardon  reaches  both  the  punish-  employed  with  the  owner's  consent  in  aid 
nient  prescribed  for  the  offence  and  the  of  rebellion,  a  subsequent  pardon  will  re- 
guilt  of  the  offender  ;  and  when  the  pardon  lieve  the  owner  from  a  forfeiture.  Arm- 
is  free,  it  releases  the  punishment  and  strong's  Foundry,  6  W^all.  766.  Congres.H 
blots  out  of  existence  the  guilt,  so  that  in  cannot  limit  or  impose  restrictions  upon 
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§  1505.  The  next  clause  ia,  *'  He  [the  President]  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  tiunake 
treaties,  provided  twu-thirds  of  the  senatoi-s  present  concur.  And 
he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie 
Senate,  shall  app<j!nt  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  ofllcers  of 
the  United  Statos,  whose  apfjointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  whieli  sliall  be  established  by  law.  But  the 
Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  offi- 
cers, as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law%  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.'* 

§  1506.  The  first  power,  "to  make  treaties,"  was  not  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Constitution;  but  was  afterwards  reported 
by  a  committee,  and  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  amend  it 
was  adopted  in  substance  as  it  now  stands,  except  that  in  the 
report  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  was 
not  required  to  a  treaty  uf  peace.  This  exception  was  struck  out 
by  a  vote  of  eight  Stati'3  against  three.  The  principal  struggle 
w^as,  to  re<iuire  two-tliirdB  of  the  whole  number  of  memlicrs  of 
the  Senate  instead  of  two-thirds  of  those  present.* 

§  1507.  Under  the  confederation,  Congress  possessed  the  sole 
and  exclusive  power  of  "entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  pro- 
vided, that  no  treaty  of  cummerce  shall  be  made,  whereby  the 
legislative  power  of  the  iT:j8i>eetive  States  shall  be  restrained  from 
imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
peoi>le  were  subjected  to;  or  from  prohiliiting  tlic  exportation  or 
importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever.'* 
But  no  treaty  or  alliance  could  be  entered  into,  unless  by  the  as- 
sent of  nine  of  the  States.^  These  limitations  upoa  the  power 
were  found  very  inconvenient  in  practice;  and  indeed,  in  con- 
junction  with  other  defects,  contributed  to  the  prostration  and 
utter  imbecility  of  the  confederation.^ 

§  1508.  The  power  **to  make  treaties"  is  by  the  Constitution 
general;  and  of  course  it  embraces  all  sorts  of  treaties,  for  peace 
or  war ;  for  commerce  or  territory ;  for  alliance  or  succors ;  for 


1  Joiimal  of  Convention,  pp.  225,  326,  839,  341,  342.  343»  362  ;  The  Federalist,  No. 


75. 


^  Confederation,  Art.  9. 


«  The  FedemUst,  Nci.  42. 


tht'  Prraident's  power  to  pardon.     United      Pntted  State?^,  Id,  154  ]  Pargotid  v.  United 
States  if.  Klein,  13  Widl.  128;  Armstrong  v.      States,  Id.  156, 
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indemnity  for  injuries  or  payment  of  debts;  for  the  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  principles  of  public  law ;  and  for  any  other 
purposes  which  the  policy  or  interests  of  independent  sovereigns 
may  dictate  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. ^  But  though 
the  power  i»  thus  general  and  unrestrict^^d,  it  is  not  to  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  destroy  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State,  A  power 
given  by  the  Constitution  cannot  be  construed  to  authorize  a  de- 
struction of  other  powers  given  in  the  same  instrument.  It  must 
be  construed,  therefore,  in  suburdination  to  it;  and  cannot  su- 
persede or  interfere  with  any  other  of  its  fundamental  provisions.^ 
Each  is  equally  obligatory,  and  of  paramount  authority  within 
its  scope;  and  no  one  embraces  a  right  to  annihilate  any  other. 
A  treaty  to  change  the  organization  of  the  govennnent,  or  amii- 
hihite  its  aovereignty,  to  overturn  its  republican  form,  or  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  constitutional  powers,  would  be  void;  because  it 
would  destroy^  what  it  was  designed  merely  to  fulfil,  the  will  of 
the  people.  Whether  there  are  any  other  restrictions  necessarily 
growing  out  of  the  structure  of  the  government^  will  remain  to 
be  considered  whenever  the  exigency  shall  arise.® 

§  1509.  The  power  of  making  treaties  is  indispensable  to  the 
due  exercise  of  national  sovereignty,  and  very  important,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  war,  peace,  and  commerce.  That  it  should 
belong  to  the  national  government  would  seem  to  be  irresistibly 
established  by  every  argument  deduced  from  experience,  from 
public  policy,  and  a  close  survey  of  the  objects  of  government. 
It  is  difficult  to  circumscribe  the  power  within  any  definite 
limits  applicable  to  all  times  and  exigencies,  without  impair- 
ing its  efficacy,  or  defeating  its  purposes.  The  Constitution  has, 
therefore,  made  it  general  and  unqualified.  This  very  circum- 
stance, however,  renders  it  highly  important  that  it  should  he 
delegated  in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  precautions,  as  will 


1  See  5  Marshairsi  Life  of  W.isbiiigton,  ch,  8,  pp.  650  to  659* 

•  See  Woodeson  s  Eleiii,  of  Jims  p.  p.  51. 

•  See  1  Tuck.  Blsick.  Coram.  App.  332.  333  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  7,  pp.  63  to  76  ; 
2  Elliot's  Deb.  368,  369  to  379  ;  Journal  of  Convention.  p»  342  ;  4  Jeffenion'a  Correip, 

,  S|  d«  Mr,  Jefferson  Bcema  at  onn  titni^  to  have  thc«uglit  tbut  the  ConAtitutioD  only 
^  xneftot  to  authorize  the  President  and  Seimte  to  curry  into  effect,  by  way  of  treaty, 
anjj  power  fJuy  viight  cor^tUutimmlly  extrcist.  At  the  same  timCi  be  admits  that  h© 
wafi  sensible  of  the  weak  poinU  of  this  position.  4  Jefferson's  CorroHp.  498.  What 
are  sneh  powers  given  to  the  Preddent  and  Senate  T  Could  they  make  appoiutmenta 
by  treaty  t 
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afford  the  highest  security  that  it  will  be  exercised  hy  men  the 
best  qualiHed  for  the  purpoee^  and  in  the  manner  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good*  With  such  viewa,  the  question  was  natur- 
ally presented  in  the  convention,  to  what  body  shall  it  be  dele- 
gated !  It  might  be  delegated  to  Congress  generally,  aa  it  was  I 
under  the  confederation,  exclusive  of  the  President,  or  in  con- 
junction with  him.  It  might  be  delegated  to  either  branch  of  the 
legislature^  exclusive  of,  or  in  conjunction  with  him.  Or  it 
might  l>e  exclusively  delegated  to  the  President, 

§  1510.  In  the  formation  of  treaties,  secrecy  and  immediate 
despatch  are  generally  requisite,  and  sometimes  absolutely  indis* 
pensable.  Intelligence  may  often  be  obtained,  and  measures 
matured  in  secrecy,  which  could  never  be  done,  unless  in  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  profound  secrecy.  No  man  at  all  ac^ 
quainted  with  diplomacy  but  must  have  felt  that  the  success  of 
negotiations  as  often  depends  u|>on  their  being  unknown  by  the 
public  as  ujKin  their  justice  or  their  policy.  Men  will  assume 
responsibility  in  private,  and  conmiunicate  information,  and  ex- 
press opinions,  which  they  would  feel  the  greatest  repugnance 
publicly  to  avow;  and  measures  may  be  defeated  by  the  intrigues' 
and  management  of  foreign  powers,  if  they  suspect  them  to  be 
in  progress,  and  underatand  their  precise  nature  and  extent.  In 
this  view  the  executive  department  is  a  far  better  depositary  of 
the  power  than  Congress  would  be.  The  delays  incident  to  a 
large  oftsembly;  the  differences  of  opinion;  the  time  consumed 
in  debate;  and  the  utter  imjK>8sibility  of  secrecy,  all  combine  to 
render  them  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  diplomacy.  And  our 
own  experience  during  the  confederation  abundantly  demon^i 
strated  all  the  evils  which  the  theory  would  lead  us  to  ex{iect*^ 
Besides,  there  are  tides  in  national  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the 
affairs  of  private  life.  To  discern  and  profit  by  thtm  is  the  part 
of  true  political  wisdom;  and  the  loss  of  a  week,  or  even  of  a 
day,  may  sometimes  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
render  negotiations  wholly  nugatory  or  indecisive.  The  loss  of 
a  brittle,  the  death  of  a  prince,  the  removal  of  a  minister,  the 
pressure  or  removal  of  fiscal  embarrassments  at  the  moment,  and 
other  circumstances,  may  change  the  whole  posture  of  affairs, 
and  insure  success,  or  defeat  the  liesl  concerted  project^  The 
executive,  having  a  constant  eye  upon  foreign  affairs,  can  promptly 

1  Thfi  Federalist,  Ko.  64.  «  IbitL  '  Ibid. 
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meet,  and  even  anticipate  such  emergencies,  and  avail  himself 
of  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  them ;  while  a  large  assembly 
would  be  coldly  deliberating  on  the  chances  of  success,  and  the 
policy  of  opening  negotiations.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  Con- 
gress would  not  be  a  suitable  depositary  of  the  power. 

§  1511.  The^  same  difficulties  would  occur  from  confiding  it 
exclusively  to  either  branch  of  Congress.  Each  is  too  numerous 
for  prompt  and  immediate  action  and  secrecy.  The  matters  in 
negotiations,  which  usually  require  these  qualities  in  the  highest 
degree,  are  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  measures;  and  which 
are  to  be  seized  upon,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant  The  President 
could  easily  arrange  them.  But  the  House,  or  the  Senate,  if  in 
session,  could  not  act,  until  after  great  delays ;  and  in  the  recess 
could  not  act  at  alL  To  have  intrusted  the  power  to  either 
would  have  been  to  relinquish  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional 
agency  of  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  negotiations. 
It  is  true,  that  the  branch  so  intrusted  might  have  the  option  to 
employ  the  President  in  that  capacity ;  but  they  would  also  have 
the  option  of  refraining  from  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that 
pique,  or  cabal,  or  personal  or  political  hostility,  might  induce 
them  to  keep  their  pursuits  at  a  distance  from  his  inspection  and 
participation.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  President,  as  a 
mere  ministerial  agent  of  such  branch,  would  enjoy  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  foreign  powers  to  the  same  extent  as  he  would  as 
the  constitutional  representative  of  the  nation  itself;  and  his 
interposition  would  of  course  have  less  efficacy  and  weight^ 

§  1512.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  delicacy  and  ex- 
tent of  the  power,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  free  people 
would  confide  to  a  single  magistrate,  however  respectable,  the 
sole  authority  to  act  conclusively,  as  well  as  exclusively,  upon 
the  subject  of  treaties.  In  England,  the  power  to  make  treaties 
is  exclusively  vested  in  the  crown. ^  But  however  proper  it  may 
be  in  a  monarchy,  there  is  no  American  statesman  but  must  feel 
that  such  a  prerogative  in  an  American  President  would  be  in- 
expedient and  dangerous.^  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  that 
wholesome  jealousy  which  all  republics  ought  to  cherish,  of  all 
depositaries  of  power ;  and  which,  experience  teaches  us,  is  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  75. 

2  1  Black.  Comm.  257  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  69. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  75. 
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best  Beciirity  against  the  abuse  of  it.^  Tlie  check  which  acts 
upon  the  mind,  from  the  consideration  that  what  is  done  is  but 
preliminary,  and  requires  the  assent  of  other  independent  minds 
to  ^ve  it  a  legal  conclusiveness,  is  a  restraint  which  awakens 
caution,  and  compels  to  dcin>eration. 

§  1513.  The  plan  of  the  Constitution  is  happily  adapted  to 
attain  all  just  objects  in  relation  to  foreign  negotiations.  While 
it  confides  the  power  to  the  executive  department,  it  guards  it 
from  serious  abuse  by  placing  it  under  the  ultimate  superintend- 
ence of  a  select  body  of  high  character  and  high  resfionsibility. 
It  is  indeed  clear  to  a  demonstration,  that  this  joint  possession 
of  the  power  affords  a  greater  security  for  its  just  exercise  than 
the  separate  possession  of  it  by  cither.^  The  President  is  the 
immediate  author  and  finisher  of  all  treaties;  and  all  the  advan- 
tages which  can  be  derived  fiom  talents,  information,  integrity, 
and  deliberate  investigation  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  secrecy 
and  despatch  on  the  other,  are  thus  combined  in  the  system.^ 
But  no  treaty,  so  formed,  becomes  binding  upon  the  coimtry, 
unless  it  receives  the  deliberate  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
In  that  body  all  the  States  are  equally  represented;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  appointment  and  duration  of  the  office,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  at  all  times  to  contain  a  very  large  portion 
of  talents,  experience,  political  wisdom,  and  sincere  patriotism, 
a  spirit  of  liberality,  and  a  deep  devotion  to  all  the  substantial 
interests  of  the  country.  The  constitutional  check  of  requiring 
two-thii'ds  to  confirm  a  treaty  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  guaranty 
against  any  wanton  sacrifice  of  private  rights,  or  any  betrayal 
of  public  privileges.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  suppose 
that  a  representative  republican  government  was  a  mere  phantom ; 
that  the  Stale  legislatures  were  incapable  or  unwilling  to  cbooso 
senators  possessing  due  qualifications;  and  that  the  people  would 
voluntarily  confide  power  to  those  who  were  ready  to  promote 
their  ruin,  and  endanger  or  destroy  their  liberties.  Without 
supposing  a  case  of  utter  indifference  or  utter  corniption  in  tho 
people,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  Senate  should  be  so  con- 
stituted at  any  time,  as  that  the  honor  and  interests  of  tho  coun- 
try would  not  be  safe  in  their  hands.  When  such  an  indifferenco 
or  corruption  shall  have  arrived,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  prescribe 
any  remedy;  for  the  Constitution  will  have  crumbled  into  ruins, 

I  Tlie  Fedemliit,  No.  76.  «  Ibid.  »  Id.  No.  64. 
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or  have  become  a  mere  shadow,  about  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  disquiet  ourselves.^ 

§  1514.  Although  the  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  the  power 
seems,  upon  sound  reasoning,  to  be  incontestable,  yet  few  parts 
of  the  Constitution  were  assailed  with  more  vehemence.^  (a) 
One  ground  of  objection  was,  the  trite  topic  of  an  intermixture 
o^  the  executive  and  legislative  powers;  some  contending,  that 
the  President  ought  alone  to  possess  the  prerogative  of  making 
treaties;  and  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  exclusively  deposited  in 
the  Senate.  Another  objection  was,  the  smallness  of  the  number 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  power  was  confided ;  some  being  of 
opinion  that  the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to  be  associated 
in  its  exercise ;  and  others,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  not  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present, 
should  be  required  to  ratify  a  treaty.* 

§  1515.  In  relation  to  the  objection,  that  the  power  ought  to 
have  been  confided  exclusively  to  the  President,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, in  addition  to  the  preceding  remarks,  that,  however  safe 
it  may  be  in  governments  where  the  executive  magistrate  is  an 
hereditary  monarch,  to  commit  to  him  the  entire  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties,  it  would  be  utterly  unsafe  and  improper  to  intrust 
that  power  to  an  executive  magistrate  chosen  for  four  years. 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  is  unquestionably  true,  that  an  hered- 
itary monarch,  though  often  the  oppressor  ot  his  people,  has  per- 
sonally too  much  at  stake  in  the  government  to  be  in  any  material 
danger  of  corruption  by  foreign  powers,  so  as  to  surrender  any 
important  rights  or  interests.  But  a  man,  raised  from  a  private 
station  to  the  rank  of  chief  magistrate  for  a  short  period,  having 
but  a  slender  or  moderate  fortune,  and  no  very  deep  stake  in 
the  society,  might  sometimes  be  under  temptations  to  sacrifice 
duty  to  interest,  which  it  would  require  great  virtue  to  with- 
stand. If  ambitious,  he  might  be  tempted  to  seek  his  own  ag- 
grandizement by  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power,  and  use  the  field  of 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  64.  •  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  367  to  879. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  75. 

(a)  Another  objection  was  that  under  honse.    See  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

this  power  the  President  and  one  house  of  James  Iredell,  II.  202. 
the  legislature  would  be  enabled  to  make  As  to  the  binding  force  of  treaties,  sm 

laws  for  the  country  covering  a  great  many  chap.  LXIL,  and  notes, 
subjects  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
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negotiJitioiii  for  tliis  parpoae.  If  avaricioog,  he  might  make  his 
treaeherjr  to  hia  coostittieiitB  a  Tendible  article  at  an  eoonDOca 
priee.  Atthoo^  aoch  oecitiTeooea  are  not  ordtnarilj  to  be  ex- 
peeledy  jet  the  historj  of  hmnan  oondoct  does  not  warrant  that 
exalted  opinion  of  hnm^n  nature,  which  would  make  it  wise  in  a 
nation  to  commit  its  moat  delicate  intereata  and  nuNnentoaa  oon* 
eema  to  the  nmreatratned  diapoaal  of  a  single  magistrate.^  It  ia 
far  more  wise  to  interpose  checks  apoD  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
power»  than  remedies  to  redress  or  ponish  an  abuse  of  iL 

§  1516*  The  impropriety  of  delegating  the  power  exclnsirolf 
to  the  Senate  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered.  And,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  urged  against  the  participation 
of  the  Honse  of  Representativea  in  it,  U  may  be  remarked  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  for  other  reasons  far  leas  fit  than  the 
Senate  to  be  the  exclusive  depositary  of  the  power,  or  to  hold  it 
in  conjunction  with  the  executive.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  pop- 
ular assembly,  chosen  immediately  from  the  people  ^ad  repre- 
tenting,  in  a  good  measure,  their  feelings  and  local  interests; 
and  it  will  on  this  account  be  more  likely  to  l>e  swayed  by  such 
feelings  and  interests  than  the  Senate,  chosen  by  the  Slates 
through  the  voice  of  the  State  legislatures.  In  the  next  place, 
the  House  of  Represfmtutives  are  chosen  for  two  years  only;  and 
the  internal  composition  of  the  l>ody  is  constantly  changing,  so 
as  to  admit  of  less  certainty  in  their  opinions  and  their  measures 
than  would  naturally  belong  to  a  body  of  longer  duration.  In 
the  next  place,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  far  more  numerous 
than  the  Senate,  and  will  be  constantly  increasing  in  numbers, 
so  that  it  will  be  more  slow  in  its  movements,  and  more  fluctu- 
ating  in  its  councils.  In  the  next  place,  the  Senate  will  naturally 
be  composed  of  persons  of  more  experience,  weight  of  character, 
and  talents,  than  the  members  of  the  House.  Accurate  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  polities,  a  steady  and  systematic  adherence  to  the 
same  views,  nice  and  uniform  sensibility  to  national  character, 
as  well  as  secrecy,  decision,  and  despatch,  are  required  for  a  due 
execution  of  the  power  to  make  treaties.  And,  if  these  are  not 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a  numerous  and  variable 
body,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  wiU  be  more  rarely  found 
there  than  in  a  more  select  body,  having  a  longer  duration  in 

»  The  FedenaUt,  No.  75. 
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office,  and  representing,  not  the  interests  of  private  constituents 
alone,  but  the  sovereignty  of  States. 

§  1517.  Besides,  the  very  habits  of  business,  and  the  uni- 
formity and  regularity  of  system,  acquired  by  a  long  possession 
of  office,  are  of  great  concern  in  all  cases  of  this  sort.  The  sen- 
ators, from  the  longer  duration  of  their  office,  will  have  great 
opportunities  of  extending  their  political  information,  and  of 
rendering  their  experience  more  and  more  beneficial  to  their 
country.  The  members  are  slowly  changed,  so  that  the  body 
will  at  all  times,  from  its  very  organization,  comprehend  a  large 
majority  of  persons  who  have  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  in  public  duties  and  foreign  affaira.  If,  in  addition  to  all 
these  reasons,  it  is  considered,  that  in  the  Senate  all  the  States 
are  equally  represented,  and  in  the  House  very  unequally,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Senate  is  in  all  respects  a 
more  competent  and  more  suitable  depositary  of  the  power  than 
the  House,  either  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  execu- 
tive. And  most  of  the  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  any 
participation  by  the  House  in  the  treaty-making  functions.  It 
would  add  an  imwieldy  machinery  to  all  foreign  operations,  and 
retard,  if  not  wholly  prevent,  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the  power.  ^ 
Yet  such  a  scheme  has  not  been  without  warm  advocates.  And 
it  has  been  thought  an  anomaly,  that,  while  the  power  to  make 
war  was  confided  to  both  branches  of  Congress,  the  power  to 
make  peace  was  within  the  reach  of  one,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  President. 2 

§  1518.  But  there  will  be  found  no  inconsistency  or  inconven- 
ience in  this  diversity  of  power.  Considering, the  vast  expendi- 
tures and  calamities  with  which  war  is  attended,  there  is  certainly 
the  strongest  ground  for  confiding  it  to  the  collected  wisdom  of 
the  national  councils.  It  requires  one  party  only  to  declare  war; 
but  it  requires  the  co-operation  and  consent  of  both  belligerents 
to  make  peace.  No  negotiations  are  necessary  in  the  former 
case ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  indispensable.  Every  reason,  there- 
fore, for  intrusting  the  treaty-making  power  to  the  President  and 
Senate  in  common  negotiations,  applies,  a  fortiori^  to  a  treaty 

^  The  Federalist,  Nos.  64,  75.  In  the  convention,  a  proposition  was  made  to  add 
the  House  to  the  Senate,  in  advising  and  consenting  to  treaties.  But  it  was  rejected  by 
the  vote  of  ten  States  against  one.     Journal  of  Convention,  889,  840. 

3  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  338,  839. 
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of  peace.  Indeed,  peace  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  a  re- 
public, and  so  Biiited  to  all  its  truetSt  interests  as  well  as  to  its 
liberties,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  made  too  facile.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  war  is  at  all  times  so  great  an  evil,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  made  too  difficult.  The  power  to  make  i:H?ace  can 
never  be  unsafe  for  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
two- thirds  of  the  Senate.  The  power  to  prevent  it  may  not  be 
without  hazard  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
may  be  too  much  under  the  control  of  popular  excitement  or  legis- 
lative rivalry  to  act  at  all  times  with  the  same  dc^iree  of  impar- 
tiality and  caution.  In  the  convention,  a  proi>o8ition  to  except 
treaties  of  peace  from  the  treaty-makinpj  power  was,  at  one  time, 
inserted,  but  was  afterwards  deliberately  abandoned.* 

§  1519.  In  regard  to  the  objection,  that  the  arrangement  is  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  rule  that  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  it  might  be  sulTicieiit 
to  advert  to  the  considerations  stated  in  another  place,  which 
show  that  the  true  sense  of  the  rule  does  not  require  a  total  sepa- 
ration.2  But  in  truth,  the  nature  of  the  power  of  making  treaties 
indicates  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  union  of  the  executive  and 
the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  it  Though  some  writers  on  gov- 
ernment place  this  power  in  the  class  of  executive  authorities,  yet 
it  is  an  arbitrary  classification;  and,  if  attention  is  given  to  its 
operation,  it  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  the  legislative 
than  of  the  executive  cbamcten  The  essence  of  legislation  is  to 
prescribe  laws  or  regulations  for  society;  while  the  execution  of 
those  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  emplo}^ncnt  of  the  common 
strength,  either  for  that  purptise  or  for  the  common  di.^feuce, 
seem  to  comprise  all  the  functions  of  the  executive  magistrate. 
The  power  of  making  treaties  is  plainly  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  It  relates  neither  to  the  execution  of  subsisting  laws, 
nor  to  the  enactment  of  new  ones;  and  still  less  does  it  relate 
to  the  exertion  of  the  common  strength.  Its  objects  arc  con* 
tracts  with  foreign  nations,  which  have  the  force  of  law  witli  us, 
but^  as  to  the  foreign  sovereigns,  have  only  the  obligation  of 
goc>d  faith.  Treaties  are  nut  rules  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  to 
his  subjects;  but  agreements  between  sovereign  and  sovereign. 
The   treaty-making  power,  therefore,  seems  to  form  a  distinct 

1  Jonmal  of  Conrcntion,  226,  325,  326,  341,  342. 
*  Se/e  vol.  i.  §  525  ci  seq. 
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department^  and  to  belong,  properly,  neither  to  the  legislature 
nor  the  executive,  though  it  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  quali- 
ties common  to  each.  The  President,  from  his  unity,  prompti- 
tude, and  facility  of  action,  is  peeuliarly  well  adapted  to  carry 
on  the  initiative  processes;  while  the  Senate,  representing  all 
the  States,  and  engaged  in  legislating  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  is  eijually  well  fitted  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  ultimate  ratification.^ 

§  1520.  The  other  objection,  which  would  require  a  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
merely  of  two-thirds  of  all  present,  is  not  better  founded.^  All 
provisions  which  require  more  than  a  majority  of  any  body  to 
its  resolutions,  have,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  embarrass  tlie  operations  of  the  government,  and  an  in- 
direct one  to  subject  the  sense  of  the  major ity  to  that  of  the 
minority.  This  consideration  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of; 
and  very  strong  reasons  ought  to  exist  to  justify  any  departure 
from  the  ordinary  rule,  that  the  majority  ought  to  govern.  The 
Constitution  has,  on  this  point,  gone  as  far  in  the  endeavor  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  numbers  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  as 
can  be  reconciled  either  with  the  activity  of  the  public  councils 
or  with  a  reasonable  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  major  part  of  the 
community.  If  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nimiber  of  members  had 
been  required,  it  wmild,  in  many  cases,  from  a  non-attendance 
of  a  part,  amount  in  practice  to  a  necessit}^  almost  of  unanimity. 
The  history  of  every  political  establishment,  in  which  such  a 
principle  has  prevailed,  is  a  history  of  impotence,  perplexity^ 
and  disorder.  Proofs  of  this  position  may  be  easily  adduced 
from  the  examples  of  the  Roman  tribuneship,  the  Polish  diet, 
and  the  States-general  of  the  Netherlands,  and  even  from  our 
own  experience  under  the  confederation.*  Under  the  latter  in- 
strument, the  concurrence  of  nine  States  was  necessary,  not  only 
to  making  treaties,  but  to  many  other  acts  of  a  less  important 
character;  and  measures  were  often  defeated  by  the  non-attend- 
ance of  members,  sometimes  by  design  and  sometimes  by  acci- 
dent.^ It  is  hardly  possilide  that  a  treaty  could  be  ratified  by 
surprise,  or  taking  advanta^ge  of  the  accidental  absence  of  a  few 
members;  and  certainly  the  motive  to  punctuality  in  attendance 


^  The  Ft-demHst,  No.  75. 

•  The  F&aemlkt,  No.  75  ;  R  No.  22. 


*  2  EUiot*s  Dt*l>nt*'s,  367  to  379. 

«  lUiL  and  1  ELliot'a  Debiitt;it,  44,  45. 
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will  be  greatly  increased  by  making  such  ratification  to  depend 
upon  the  mimljers  present^ 

§  1521.  The  Federalist  has  taken  notice  of  the  differences  be- 
t^^^een  the  treaty-making  power  in  England  and  that  in  America, 
in  the  following  terras:  **The  President  is  to  have  power,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treatiesj  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  concur.  The  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  sole  and  absolute  representative  of  the  nation  in  all 
foreign  transactions.  He  can,  of  his  own  accord,  make  treaties 
of  peace,  commerce,  alliance,  and  of  every  other  description.  It 
has  been  insinuated  that  his  authority,  in  this  respect,  is  not  con- 
clusive; and  that  his  conventions  with  foreign  powers  are  subject 
to  the  revision  and  stand  in  need  of  the  ratification  of  Parliament, 
But  I  believe  this  doctrine  was  never  heard  of  till  it  was  broached 
upon  the  present  occasion.  Every  jurist  of  that  kingdom,  and 
every  other  man  acquainted  with  its  constitution,  knows,  as  an 
established  fact,  that  the  prerogative  of  making  treaties  exists  in 
the  crown,  in  its  utmost  plenitude;  and  that  the  compacts  en- 
tered into  by  the  royal  authority  have  the  most  complete  legal 
validity  and  perfection,  independent  of  any  other  sanction.  The 
Parliament,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  seen  employing  itself  in  al- 
tering the  existing  laws,  to  conform  them  to  the  stipulations  in 
a  new  treaty;  and  this  may  have  possibly  given  birth  to  the 
imagination,  that  its  co-operation  was  necessary  to  the  obligatory 
efficacy  of  the  treaty.  But  this  parliamentary  interposition  pro- 
ceeds from  a  different  cause;  from  the  necessity  of  adjusting  a 
most  artificial  and  intricate  system  of  revenue  and  commercial 
laws  to  the  changes  made  in  them  by  the  operation  of  the  treaty; 
and  of  adapting  new  provisions  and  precautions  to  the  new  state 
of  things,  to  keep  the  machine  from  running  into  disorder.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  in- 
tended power  of  the  President  and  the  actual  power  of  tlie  British 

1  The  F€<lpmlist»  N03,  22,  75  ;  2  EUiot's  D^bntes,  3fl8.  Td  the  convention,  a  proi>o- 
briiion  to  require  tlie  assent  of  two-thirds  of  nil  the  raembera  of  the  Sennte  was  ^ejt^cted 
hy  the  vote  of  eight  Statea  against  three.  Another,  to  re<[iiire  that  no  treaty  ehaU  he 
made  unless  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nuoiber  of  senntors  were  present,  was  aIso  rejected 
by  the  vote  of  mx  Slates  against  (ive.  Another,  to  require  n  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  treaty,  was  d$o  rejected  by  the  vote  of  aix  States  iigainst 
five*  Another,  to  require  that  all  the  memberB  should  be  summoned^  and  have  time  to 
attend,  shared  a  like  fate,  hy  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.  Journal  of  Con* 
vention,  343,  844. 
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sovereign.  The  one  can  perform  alone  what  the  other  can  only 
do  with  the  concurrence  of  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  must 
be  admitted  that,  in  this  instance,  the  power  of  the  federal  exec- 
utive would  exceed  that  of  any  State  executive.  But  this  arises 
naturally  from  the  exclusive  possession,  by  the  Union,  of  that 
part  of  the  sovereign  power  which  relates  to  treaties.  If  the  con- 
federacy were  to  be  dissolved,  it  would  become  a  question  whether 
the  executives  of  the  several  States  were  not  solely  invested  with 
that  delicate  and  important  prerogative."^ 

§  1522.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the 
treaty-making  power  could  have  been  better  deposited,  with  a 
view  to' its  safety  and  efficiency.  Yet  it  was  declaimed  against 
with  uncommon  energy,  as  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
subversive  of  public  liberty.  ^  Time  has  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  such  prophecies,  and  has  confirmed  the  belief  of  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  that  it  would  be  not  only  safe,  but  full  of 
wisdom  and  sound  policy.  Perhaps  no  stronger  illustration  than 
this  can  be  found,  of  the  facility  of  suggesting  ingenious  objec- 
tions to  any  system  calculated  to  create  public  alarm,  and  to 
wound  public  confidence,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  unfounded 
in  human  experience  or  in  just  reasoning. 

§  1523.  Some  doubts  appear  to  have  been  entertained  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  government,  as  to  the  correct  exposition  of  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  the  agency  of  the  Senate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  treaties.  The  question  was,  whether  the  agency  of  the 
Senate  was  admissible  previous  to  the  negotiation,  so  as  to  advise 
on  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  ministers,  or  was  limited 
to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  advice  and  consent,  after  the 
treaty  was  formed ;  or  whether  the  President  possessed  an  option 
to  adopt  one  mode  or  the  other,  as  his  judgment  might  direct.^ 
The  practical  exposition  assumed  on  the  first  occasion  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  President  Washington's  administra- 
tion, was,  that  the  option  belonged  to  the  executive  to  adopt 
either  mode,  and  the  Senate  might  advise  before,  as  well  as  after, 
the  formation  of  a  treaty.*  Since  that  period,  the  Senate  have 
been  rarely  if  ever  consulted,  until  after  a  treaty  has  been  com- 

'  See  also  the  opinion  of  Iredell,  J.,  in  Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  DaU.  272  to  276. 

2  2  Elliot's  Debates,  367  to  379. 

«  6  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  2,  p.  228. 

*  Executive  Journal,  llth  August,  1790,  pp.  60^  61. 
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pletod,  and  laid  licfore  them  for  ratification.' (a)  When  so  laid 
before  the  Senate^  that  !>odjr  is  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  npun 
it,  aa,  indeed,  it  does  on  all  executive  buainess,  in  aecret,  and 
with  closed  doors.  The  Senate  maj  wholly  reject  the  treaty, 
or  advise  and  consent  to  a  ratification  of  part  of  the  articles, 
rejecting  others,  or  recommend  additional  or  explanatory  arti- 
ele&  In  the  event  of  a  pai-tial  ratification,  the  treaty  does  not 
become  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  President  and  the  foreign 
sovereign  have  each  assented  to  the  modifications  proposed  by  the 
Senate.'  But,  although  the  President  may  ask  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  a  treaty,  he  is  not  absolutely  bound  by 
it;  for  he  may,  after  it  is  given,  still  constitutionally  refuse  to 
ratify  it.  Such  an  occurrence  will  probably  be  rare,  because  the 
President  will  scarcely  incline  to  lay  a  treaty  before  the  Senate, 
which  he  is  not  disposed  to  ratify,* (6) 

>  Rawle  on  Con«t.  vh.  7,  p.  03. 

^  Rtwle  on  Const,  ch.  7,  pp«  63^  64.  Bitore  the  ntlficatioris  of  treaties,  it  ii  coaidqii 
for  the  Senate  to  raqnire,  and  for  the  President  to  lay  before  them,  all  the  official  doca- 
menta  respecting  the  negotiations,  to  asai^t  their  judgment.  But  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentattve&  ha^e  no  eonstitotional  right  to  insist  on  the  prodnction  of  them  ;  and  it  is 
matter  of  diM^retion  with  the  Pi'eMdeut,  whether  to  comply  or  not  with  the  demand  of 
tha  Hoaae,  which  h  but  in  the  uatun*  of  a  rMjueat.  In  the  case  of  the  British  treaty  of 
17t^if  Preaident  Wanhingtou  refused  to  lay  the  papers  before  tlte  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tive8»  when  reqneated  by  them  so  to  do.  See  his  Message,  24th  of  March,  1796  ;  I 
Tuck.  Black.  Cotnm.  A  pp.  S34  ;  5  Marshall  s  Life  of  WashingtoUf  ch.  8,  p.  65i  ;  4  Jef- 
ferMia*n  Corresp  464,  465  ;  Bawle  on  Const,  ch.  16,  p.  171. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  Pre^iideDt  Wahhington*a  administration,  he  occasionally  met  the 
Senate  in  person,  to  confer  with  them  on  the  executive  business  confided  to  them  by  the 
Constitution.  But  this  practice  was  fonnd  very  inconTenieoti  and  was  soon  abandoned. 
In  June,  1813,  the  Senate  appointed  a.  committee  to  hold  a  confen^nee  with  President 
Madison,  re«peeting  hi*  nomination  of  a  minii»ter  to  Sweden,  then  before  them  for  ratifi- 
cation. But  he  declined  it,  considering  that  It  was  incomi^tible  with  the  duo  relations 
between  the  executive  and  other  departmenta  of  the  government.  Sergciint  on  Const. 
ch.  31  (2d  edition),  p.  371  ;  5  Niles'a  Kegister»  243,  290  ;  Id,  276,  340;  2  Executive 
JonrniiL,  354,  381 ,  382.  See  also  2  Executive  Journal,  35^  354,  888,  389.  It  is  bellei^ 
tlmt  the  practice  baa  been  ever  since  abandoned. 

Mr*  Jelfemon  and  the  cabinet  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hamilton)  iu  President 
Washington's  administration,  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  neither  branch  of  the 
legislature  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  heads  of  defmrtnients,  except  through  calls  on 
the  Pteeident,  for  information  or  iiapcr».  4  Jefft^rson'sCorresp.  163,  464,  465.  The  prac- 
tice haa,  however,  of  late  years  Battled  tlown  in  fiivor  of  making  direct  calls  on  the  heada 
of  the  de[«irtiiivnt8.     EawJe  on  Const,  ch.  16,  pp.  171,  172. 

"  Rawle  on  Cooat,  ch.  20,  pp.  1&4.  1&5  ;  4  JcfTerson's  Corresp.  317.  818* 


(a)  A  conapicnous  exception  waa  the 
treaty  of  1846,  settling  the  Oregon  boun- 
d*ry. 

(ft)  A  treaty  may  be  superseded  by  a 


aubsequent  act  of  Congress.  Gray  o. 
Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolw.  150  ;  United 
States  P.  ToUeco  Factory,  1  Dillon,  264  j 
The  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wull.  616. 
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§  1524.  The  next  part  of  the  clause  respects  appointments  to 
office.  The  President  is  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other 
officers  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

§  1525.  Under  the  confederation,  an  exclusive  power  was  given 
to  Congress  of  "sending  and  receiving  ambassadors."^  The 
term  "  ambassador, "  strictly  construed  (as  would  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  second  article  of  that  instrument),  comprehends 
the  highest  grade  only  of  public  ministers;^  and  excludes  those 
grades  which  the  United  States  would  be  most  likely  to  prefer 
whenever  foreign  embassies  may  be  necessary.  But  under  no 
latitude  of  construction  could  the  term  "  ambassadors  "  compre- 
hend consuls.  Yet  it  was  found  necessary  by  Congress  to  employ 
the  inferior  grades  of  ministers,  and  to  send  and  receive  consuls. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mutual  appointment  of  consuls  might  have  been 
provided  for  by  treaty;  and  where  no  treaty  existed.  Congress 
might  perhaps  have  had  the  authority  under  the  ninth  article  of 
the  confederation,  which  conferred  a  general  authority  to  appoint 
officers  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  admission  of  foreign  consuls  into  the  United  States, 
when  not  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  was  nowhere  provided  for.' 
The  whole  subject  was  full  of  embarrassment  and  constitutional 
doubts ;  and  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  extending  the  ap- 
pointment to  other  public  ministers  and  consuls  as  well  as  to 
ambassadors,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  confederation. 

§  1526.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  was 
given  to  the  President  to  appoint  officers  in  all  cases  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  Constitution ;  and  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  was  not  required.*  But,  in  the  same  draft, 
the  power  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  given  to  the  Senate.^  The  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers,  consuls  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was 

1  Article  9. 

3  An  enumeration  of  the  various  grades  and  powers  of  foreign  ministers  properly 
belongs  to  a  treatise  on  public  law.  The  learned  reader,  however,  will  lind  ample  in- 
formation in  the  treatises  of  Grotius,  Vattel,  Martens,  and  Wicquefort. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  *  Joum.  of  Convention,  p.  225. 

6  Id.  223. 
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afterwards  reported  by  a  committeo  as  an  amendment^  and  was 
unanimously  adopted,  * 

§  1527,  The  mode  of  appointment  to  office  pointed  out  by  the 
Constitution  seems  entitled  to  peculiar  comaieodation.  There 
are  several  ways  in  whicli,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  power  may  be 
veated.  It  may  be  confided  to  Cungress,  or  to  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  or  to  the  executive  alune,  or  to  the  executive  in  con- 
currence with  any  selected  branch.  The  exercise  of  it  by  the 
people  at  large  will  readily  be  admittcdj  by  all  considerate  states- 
men, to  be  impracticable,  and  therefore  need  not  be  examined. 
The  suggestions  already  made  ujion  the  treaty-making  power,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  vesting  it  in  Congress,  ap|dy  with  great 
force  to  that  of  vesting  the  power  of  afiijointmcnt  to  office  in  the 
same  body.  It  would  enable  candidates  for  office  to  introduce 
all  sorts  of  cabals^  intrigues,  and  coalitions  into  Congrrss;  ami 
not  only  distract  their  attention  from  their  proper  legislative 
duticBj  but  probably,  in  a  very  high  degree,  influence  all  legis- 
lative measures.  A  new  source  of  division  and  corrii|)tion  would 
thus  be  infused  into  the  public  councils,  stimulated  by  private 
interests  and  pressed  by  personal  solicitations.  What  would  be 
(to  be)  dune,  in  case  the  Senate  and  House  should  disagree  in  an 
appointment  ?  Are  they  to  vute  in  convention  or  as  distinct 
bodies  ?  There  would  be  practical  difficulties  attending  both 
courses;  and  experience  has  not  juBtilled  the  belief  that  either 
would  conduce  either  to  good  appointments  or  to  duo  respon* 
sibility.^ 

§  1528,  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  vesting  the  power 
exclusively  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  would  make 
the  patronage  of  the  government  suljscrvient  to  private  interests, 
and  bring  into  suspicion  the  motives  and  conduct  of  meraliers  of 
the  appointing  body.  There  w^ould  be  great  danger  that  the 
elections  at  the  polls  might  be  materially  influenced  by  this  power 
to  confer  or  to  withhold  favors  of  this  sort^ 

§  1529,  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  profound  reflection  upon 
the  human  character  and  human  experience  will  readily  adopt 
the  opinion  that  one  man  of  discernment  is  better  fitted  to  analyze 
and  estimate  the  peculiar  qualities  adapted  to  particular  offices 


>  Joiira,  of  Convention,  pp.  32.^,  326,  340,  302. 
*  See  the  Federalist,  Noa,  76,  77. 


>  Ibid, 
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than  any  body  of  men  of  equal  or  even  of  superior  discernment.^ 
His  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  will  naturally  beget  a  live- 
lier sense  of  duty  and  a  more  exact  regard  to  reputation.  He 
will  inquire  with  more  earnestness  and  decide  with  more  impar- 
tiality. He  will  have  fewer  personal  attachments  to  gratify  than 
a  body  of  men;  and  will  be  less  liable  to  be  misled  by  his  private 
friendships  and  affections ;  or  at  all  events,  his  conduct  will  be 
more  0})en  to  scrutiny,  and  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  If 
he  ventures  upon  a  system  of  favoritism  he  will  not  escape  cen- 
sure, and  can  scarcely  avoid  public  detection  and  disgrace.  But 
in  a  public  body  appointments  will  be  materially  influenced  by 
party  attachments  and  dislikes,  by  private  animosities,  and  an- 
tipathies, and  partialities,  and  will  be  generally  founded  in  com- 
promises, having  little  to  do  with  the  merit  of  candidates,  and 
much  to  do  with  the  selfish  interests  of  individuals  and  cabals. 
They  will  be  too  much  governed  by  local,  or  sectional,  or  party 
arrangements.^  A  President  chosen  from  the  nation  at  large 
may  well  be  presumed  to  possess  high  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
sense  of  character.  He  will  be  compelled  to  consult  public  opin- 
ion in  the  most  important  appointments;  and  must  be  interested 
to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  his  appointments  by  selections  from 
those  whose  qualifications  are  unquestioned  and  unquestionable. 
If  he  should  act  otherwise,  and  surrender  the  public  patronage 
into  the  hands  of  profligate  men  or  low  adventurers,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  long  to  retain  public  favor.  Nothing — no,  not 
even  the  whole  influence  of  party  —  could  long  screen  him  from 
the  just  indignation  of  the  people.  Though  slow,  the  ultimate 
award  of  popular  opinion  would  stamp  upon  his  conduct  its  mer- 
ited infamy.  No  President,  however  weak  or  credulous  (if  such 
a  person  could  ever,  under  any  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  ob- 
tain the  oflice),  would  fail  to  perceive  or  to  act  upon  admonitions 
of  this  sort.  At  all  events,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  disregard 
them  than  a  large  body  of  men,  who  would  share  the  responsibil- 
ity and  encourage  each  other  in  the  division  of  the  patronage  of 
the  government. 

§  1530.  But  though  these  general  considerations  might  easily 
reconcile  us  to  the  choice  of  vesting  the  power  of  appointment 
exclusively  in  the  President,  in  preference  to  the  Senate  or  House 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  76  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  191,  192. 

2  The  Federalist,  No  76. 
VOL.  II.  —  23 
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of  Representatives  alone,  the  patronage  of  the  government  and  the 
apijoiiitnients  to  office  are  too  important  to  the  public  welfare  not 
to  induce  great  hesitation  in  vesting  them  exclusively  in  the 
President.  The  power  may  be  abused ;  and  assuredly  it  will  be 
abused,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  of  great  firmness, 
independence,  iutegritj,  and  pnldic  spirit  It  shonld  never  be 
fortfutten,  that  in  a  republican  government  offices  are  established 
and  are  to  be  filled,  not  to  gratify  jirivate  interests  and  private 
attachments;  not  as  a  means  of  corrupt  influence  or  individual 
profit;  not  for  cringing  favorites  or  court  syco|>hants;  but  for 
purposes  of  the  highest  public  good,  to  give  dignity,  strength, 
purity,  and  energy  to  the  administration  of  the  laws.  It  would 
not^  therefore,  l>e  a  wise  course  to  omit  any  precaution,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  should  give  to  the  President  a  power 
over  the  ajipointmeuts  of  those  who  are  In  conjunction  with 
himself  to  execute  the  laws,  should  also  interpose  a  salutary 
check  npon  its  abuse,  acting  by  way  of  preventive  as  well  as  of 
remedy. 

§  1531.  Happily  this  difficult  task  has  been  achieved  by  tbe 
Constitution.  The  President  is  to  nominate,  and  thereby  has 
the  sob?  power  to  select  for  office;  but  his  nomination  cannot 
confer  office,  miless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  His 
responsibility  and  theirs  is  thus  complete  and  distinct  He  can 
ne%^er  be  compelled  to  yield  to  their  appointment  of  a  man  unfit 
for  office;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  withhold  their  ad- 
vice and  consent  from  any  candidate  wlio,  in  their  judgment, 
dws  not  i>088e8s  due  qualifications  for  office.  Thus^  no  serious 
abuse  of  the  power  can  take  place  without  the  co-operation  of  two 
co-ordinate  l»ranches  of  the  government  acting  in  distinct  spheres; 
and  if  there  should  be  any  improper  concession  on  either  side,  it 
is  obvious  that,  from  the  strncture  and  changes  incident  to  each 
department,  the  evil  cannot  long  endure,  and  will  be  remedied, 
as  it  slnmld  be,  by  the  elective  franchise.  The  consciousness 
of  this  check  will  make  the  President  more  circumspect  and 
deliberate  in  his  nominations  for  ofiicc.  He  will  feel  that,  in 
case  of  a  disagreement  of  opinion  with  the  Senate,  his  principal 
vindication  must  depend  upon  the  unexceptionable  character  of 
his  nomination.  And  in  case  of  a  rejection,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  he  had  not  his  first  choice,  fie  will  still  have  a 
wide  range  of  selection;  and  his  responsibility  to  present  another 
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candidate,  entirely  qualified  for  the  office,  will  be  complete  and 
unquestionable. 

§  1532.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Senate  will  ordinarily 
fail  of  ratifying  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  person  for  the 
office.  Independent  of  the  desire  which  such  a  body  may  natur- 
ally be  presumed  to  feel,  of  having  offices  suitably  filled  (when 
they  cannot  make  the  appointment  themselves),  there  will  be  a 
responsibility  to  public  opinion  for  a  rejection,  which  will  over- 
come all  common  private  wishes.  Cases,  indeed,  may  be  ima- 
gined, in  which  the  Senate,  from  party  motives,  from  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  and  even  from  motives  of  a  more  private  nature,  may 
reject  a  nomination  absolutely  unexceptionable.  But  such  occur- 
rences will  be  rare.  The  more  common  error  (if  there  shall  be 
any)  will  be  too  great  a  facility  to  yield  to  the  executive  wishes, 
as  a  means  of  personal  or  popular  favor.  A  President  will  rarely 
want  means,  if  he  shall  choose  to  use  them,  to  induce  some  mem- 
bers of  such  a  body  to  aid  his  nominations ;  since  a  correspondent 
influence  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  exist  to  gratify  such  persons 
in  other  recommendations  for  office,  and  thus  to  make  them  indi- 
rectly the  dispensers  of  local  patronage.  It  will  be  principally 
with  regard  to  high  officers,  such  as  ambassadors,  judges,  heads  of 
departments,  and  other  appointments  of  great  public  importance, 
that  the  Senate  will  interpose  to  prevent  an  unsuitable  choice. 
Their  own  dignity  and  sense  of  character,  their  duty  to  their 
country,  and  their  very  title  to  office,  will  be  materially  depend- 
ent upon  a  firm  discharge  of  their  duty  on  such  occasions.^ 

§  1533.  Perhaps  the  duties  of  the  President,  in  the  discharge 
of  this  most  delicate  and  important  duty  of  his  office,  were  never 
better  summed  up  than  in  the  following  language  of  a  distin- 
guished commentator. 2  "A  proper  selection  and  appointment  of 
subordinate  officers  is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  a  powerful 
mind.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  acquire,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  characters  of 
his  fellow-citizens;  to  disregard  the  importunities  of  friends, 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  76,  77  ;  1  Kent's  Comni.  Lect  13,  p.  269  ;  Rawle  on  Const, 
ch.  14,  p.  162,  &c.  ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Coram.  App.  340  to  843.  The  whole  reasoning 
of  the  Federalist  on  this  subject  is  equally  striking  for  its  sound  practical  sense  and 
its  candor.  I  have  freely  used  it  in  the  foregoing  summary.  The  Federalist^ 
No.  76. 

^  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  14,  p.  164. 
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the  hints  or  menaces  of  enemies,  the  bias  of  part)%  and  the  hope 
of  popiihirity.  Tlie  latter  ih  sometinies  tlie  refuge  of  feehh>nunfled 
men;  but  its  gleam  ia  transient,  if  it  is  obtained  by  a  derelietion 
of  honest  duty  and  sound  discretion.  Popnlar  favor  is  best  se- 
cored  by  carefully  ascertaining,^  antl  strirtly  pnrsning  the  true 
interests  of  the  people.  The  President  himself  is  elected  on  the 
siippusition  tliat  he  is  the  most  capabbr  eitiz:en  to  understand  and 
prumute  those  interests;  and  in  every  appointment  he  ought  to 
eonsi<U;r  himself  as  executing  a  public  trust  of  the  same  nature. 
Neitlier  should  the  fear  of  giving  oflence  to  the  pnldie,  or  pain 
to  the  individual,  deter  him  from  the  immediate  exercise  of  his 
power  of  removal  on  proof  of  ineapoeity  or  infidelity  in  the  snb- 
ordinatc  officer.  The  publie,  nninfoniKMl  of  the  necessity,  may 
be  BUi-prised,  and  at  first  dissatisfied;  but  public  approhation 
ultimntelj  accompanies  the  fearless  and  upright  discharge  of 
duty,  "(a) 

§  1534.  It  was  objected  by  some  persons,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  this  union  of  the  executive  with 
the  Senate  in  appointments  woukl  give  the  President  an  undue 
influence  over  the  Senate.  This  argimient  is  manifestly  untena' 
ble,  since  it  supposes  that  an  undue  iuHuence  over  the  Senate  is 
to  be  acquired  by  the  power  of  the  latter  to  reHtniin  him*  Even 
if  the  argument  were  well  founded,  the  influence  of  the  President 


(n)  It  would  be  clifficiilt  to  nnswer  the 
reasoning  of  tlio  ti'Xt  if  the  experience  of 
the  country  had  nat  refntpfl  it  :  but  we 
are  driven  to  the  coufessiflTi  that  sinee 
these  commentjirieji  wx-re  first  published 
it  hafi  gi'jdtnilly  come  ta  he  untlerstood 
that  fippointmenis  to  offiirej  not  rejc^ialateil 
by  the  oivil  Bervice  hiw  or  othfr  statnte, 
are  in  the  ninjn  practically  in  the  control 
of  niernbera  of  CongT'esa  of  the  doniinsint 
prirty,  to  be  given  out  ni>oti  pni-ty  if  not 
perfionnl  conHidemtions,  While  some  of 
the  higher  uppointincnts  Are  to  he  tx- 
cepU^d,  it  Rppars  to  bp  thonjtiht  that  in 
other  cases  the  reeonimenxlntion  of  th© 
Uienibcr  should  Iftrgely  relievo  the  Pn^si- 
dent  of  th«  responsibility  for  an  appint- 
nient  in  his  diatrirU  and  that  the  nnfniher 
i3  at  liberty  to  innke  the  rpcoramendation 
OD  grounds  purely  jwlitical  and  pergonal 


When  811  rh  considerations  are  suffere^l  to 
have  force,  experience  demonatrnitea  that 
they  are  apt  to  supersede  all  others,  to 
the  degradatioQ  and  iisjury  of  the  public 
aerriiM'. 

The  evil  has  not  been  acqniesced  in  by 
one  rresiiletit  alone,  or  practised  alone  by 
one  party  ;  and  cases  have  boen  notorious 
in  whitdi  jvraons  unfitted  to  perfonn  the 
duties  have  held  imiwrtont  office  at  high 
salaries,  while  snbnnli nates  receiving  a 
small  stipcml  have  perfonned  the  official 
senit'e.  The  civil  s^^rvice  regnlatjons 
recently  estiibHahed  hflve  done  aomethiug 
towards  ndtigJiting  this  great  evil  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  diseased  that  no  g<nieral  dis- 
position has  yet  been  manifested  by  the 
politicians  of  the  country  to  loosen  thd 
grasp  of  party  upon  the  "  spoils  of  office." 
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over  the  Senate  would  be  still  more  increased,  by  giving  him  the 
exclusive  power  of  appointment;  for  then  he  would  be  wholly 
beyond  restraint.  The  opposite  ground  was  assumed  by  other 
persons,  who  thought  the  influence  of  the  Senate  over  the  Presi- 
dent would  by  this  means  become  dangerous,  if  not  irresistible.^ 
There  is  more  plausibility  in  this  suggestion,  but  it  proceeds 
upon  unsatisfactory  reasoning.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Senate 
cannot,  by  their  refusal  to  confirm  the  nominations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, prevent  him  from  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty.  The 
most  that  can  be  suggested  is,  that  they  may  induce  him  to  yield 
to  their  favorites,  instead  of  his  own,  by  resisting  his  nomina- 
tions. But  if  this  should  happen  in  a  few  rare  instances,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  means  of  influence  would  ordinarily  form  a 
countercheck.  The  power  which  can  originate  the  disposal  of 
honora  and  emoluments  is  more  likely  to  attract  than  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  power  which  can  merely  obstruct  their  course.^ 
But  in  truth,  in  every  system  of  government  there  are  possible 
dangers  and  real  difficulties;  and  to  provide  for  the  suppression 
of  all  influence  of  one  department  in  regard  to  another,  would 
be  as  visionary  as  to  provide  that  human  passions  and  feelings 
should  never  influence  public  measures.  The  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  provide  checks,  and  public  responsibility.  The  plan 
of  the  Constitution  seems  as  nearly  perfect  for  this  purpose  as 
any  one  can  be;  and  indeed  it  has  been  less  censured  than  any 
other  important  delegation  of  power  in  that  instrument. ^ 

^  A  practical  question  of  some  iraiwrtance  arose  soon  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  reganl  to  the  appointment  of  foreign  ministers  ;  whether  tlie  power  of 
the  Senate  over  the  a[»pointment  gave  that  body  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of 
making  any  such  appointment,  or  instituting  any  mission  ;  or  whether  their  power 
was  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  mere  fitness  of  the  i>ei*son  nominated  for  the 
office.  If  the  former  were  the  true  inteq)retation  of  tlie  senatorial  authority,  then 
they  would  have  a  riglit  to  iiKpiire  mto  the  motives  which  should  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  create  such  a  diplomatic  mission.  It  was,  after  debate,  decided  by  a  small 
majority  of  tlie  Senate,  in  1792,  that  they  had  no  riglit  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  j)olicy  or  fitness  of  the  mission.  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  eh.  5, 
p.  370,  note.  But  the  Senate  have  on  several  occasions  since  that  time  decided  the 
other  way  ;  and  particularly  in  regard  to  missions  to  Russia  and  Turkey. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  77. 

*  Whether  the  Senate  should  have  a  negative  on  presidential  appointments,  was  a 
question  \i\K)n  which  the  members  of  the  convention  were  much  divided.  Mr.  John 
A<lainH  (afterwards  President)  was  opposed  to  it  ;  an<l  a  friendly  corresjwndence  took 
]»1  ICC  Utwi'cn  him  and  Mi*.  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut  (one  of  the  framers  of 
the  Con-Ntitution),  upon  the  subject.     1  extract  from  Mr.  Pitkin's  valuable  history  of 
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§  1535.  The  other  part  of  the  clause,  while  it  leaves  to  the 
Preeident  the  appointment  to  all  oftiees,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  enables  Cougresa  to  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 

tlie  United  BUtes  the  aabsUiice  of  the  ailments  med  on  each  side,  »  they  preaent 
■.general  view  of  Lhe  tvaaoning  which  hii«l  iulliieuce  iu  the  cooreotion. 

*'  To  aocne  geneml  observation!!  of  Mr.  Shtsmum  in  favor  of  this  power  in  th« 
BenAte,  ltr»  Adams  made  the  following  ohjections:  — 

"  *  The  negative  of  the  Senate  upon  appoiottnentSt*  he  said,  *  is  liable  to  the  follow- 
ing objections :  — 

"  *  1.  It  takes  away,  or  at  least  it  lessen*  the  res|iott8ibility  of  the  executive,  ^our 
Constitution  oblige  me  to  say,  tltat  it  lessens  the  responslMlity  of  the  President  The 
blame  of  a  busty,  injudicious,  weak«  or  wicked  appointuw^iit,  is  shared  so  much  be- 
tween him  and  the  Senate,  that  his  part  of  it  will  be  too  amiilL  Who  can  oimsure  him, 
without  cenmiring  the  Senate,  and  the  legislatures  who  appoint  thera  ?  All  their  friends 
will  be  interested  to  vindicate  the  Prt.'sideut»  iu  order  to  screen  them  from  censure; 
besides,  if  an  impeachment  w  brought  before  them  againfit  an  officer^  are  they  not 
intenMted  to  acquit  Mm,  leat  so  Die  part  of  the  odium  of  his  guUt  should  fall  upon 
tbem  who  advised  to  his  appointTncnt  7 

'^ '  2.  f  t  turns  the  minds  atid  attention  of  tlie  people  to  the*  Henate,  a  branch  of 
thd  legislature,  in  exiecutive  mntters  ;  it  interesta  another  branch  of  the  legislature 
In  the  managemeut  of  the  executive  ;  It  divides  the  people  Wtween  the  executive  and 
the  Senate;  whereaa  all  the  po[>le  ought  to  be  united  to  watch  the  executive,  to 
oppose  its  encroach m cut ji^  aud  resieit  its  ambitmit.  Senators  and  rrpresentativca,  and 
their  constituents,  —  lu  short,  the  aristocratical  and  democmtical  divisions  of  society,  — 
ought  to  be  united,  on  all  occasions,  to  oppose  the  executive  or  the  monarchical  branch^ 
when  it  attempts  to  overleap  lU  limits.  But  bow  can  this  union  be  ejected,  when  the 
aristocratical  branch  has  pkdgeil  its  reputation  to  the  executive  by  consenting  to 
an  ajJiwiutment  f 

*'  *  3.  It  has  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  ambition  in  the  Senate.  An  active,  ardent 
spirit,  in  tliat  bouse,  who  la  rirh,  and  abli»,  has  a  grrat  reputation  and  influence,  will 
be  solicited  by  candidatcn  for  oflice ;  not  to  introtluce  the  idea  of  bribe  it,  because, 
though  it  certainly  would  force  it^lf  iu,  iu  other  countries,  aud  will  probtibly  here, 
when  we  grow  fxipulous  and  rich,  yet  it  is  not  yt:t,  1  hojHs,  lo  be  dreaded.  But  ambi- 
tion must  come  iu  already.  A  senator  of  great  influence  will  be  naturally  ambitioua, 
and  denirons  of  increasing  his  influence.  Will  he  nut  be  under  a  temptatiou  to  Man 
hhi  influence  with  the  President,  ns  well  as  his  brother  senators,  to  api»oiut  [)ei-sions  to 
office  in  the  severnl  Statea  who  will  exert  themselves  in  elections  to  get  out  his  ene- 
mies or  op(K>8erK,  both  iu  Senate  aud  House  of  Repi-esentatives,  and  to  get  in  his  fneudsy 
pf?rhnp9  his  instrumenta  ?  Snpjiose  a  senator  to  aim  at  the  treasnry  office  for  him* 
self,  his  bmtlier,  father,  or  son.  Snpj»OHe  him  to  aim  at  the  President's  chair,  or  Vice- 
President's,  at  the  next  election,  or  at  the  ofliee  of  whf^  foreign  or  domestic  affairs,  ^ 
will  he  not  naturally  be  tempted  to  make  use  of  his  whole  patronage,  his  whole  inflii' 
encc,  in  advising  to  apixiintments,  both  with  President  and  senators,  to  get  such 
persons  nominnted  as  will  exert  themselves  in  elections  of  President,  Vice-President, 
senatoi:a,  and  House  of  Representatives,  toineit'ftHe  \m  intei'ests,  and  promote  his  viewn  ? 
In  thii  jKiint  of  view  1  am  rer}'  apprehensive,  and  this  defect  in  our  Constitution  will 
have  an  unhappy  tendency  to  inti-oduee  corruption  of  the  grossest  kinds,  both  of 
ambition  and  avarice,  into  all  our  elpctious.  And  thin  will  be  the  worst  of  pyisons  to 
our  Constitution  ;  it  will  not  only  destroy  the  present  form  of  government,  but  ren- 
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officers,  as  they  may  think  proper,  in  the  President,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  The  propriety  of  this 
discretionary  power  in  Congress,  to  some  extent,  cannot  well  bo 

dcr  it  almost  impossible  to  substitute  in  its  place  any  free  government,  even  a  better 
limited  monarchy,  or  any  other  than  a  despotism  or  a  simple  monarchy. 

***  i.  To  avoid  the  evil  under  the  last  head,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  dividing  the 
continent  into  two  or  three  nations,  —  a  case  that  presents  no  prospect  but  of  peqtetuol 
war. 

"  '  5.  Tills  negative  on  appointments  is  in  danger  of  involving  the  Senate  in  re- 
proach, oblotjuy,  censure,  and  suspicion,  without  doing  any  good.  Will  the  Senate  use 
their  negative  or  not  ?  If  not,  why  should  they  have  it  ?  Many  will  censure  them 
for  not  using  it ;  many  will  ridicule  them,  call  them  servile,  &c.,  if  they  do  use  it 
The  very  first  instance  of  it  will  expose  the  senators  to  the  resentment  not  only  of 
the  disappointed  caudiiiate  and  all  his  friends,  but  of  the  Presi<lent  and  all  his  friends ; 
and  those  will  be  most  of  the  otticers  of  government  through  the  nation. 

** '  6.  We  shall  very  soon  have  parties  formed,  — a  court  and  country  party,  — and 
these  parties  will  have  names  given  them  ;  one  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  support  the  President  and  his  measures  and  ministers,  —  the  other  will  oppose 
them  ;  a  similar  party  will  be  in  the  Senate,  —  these  parties  will  struggle  with  all 
their  art,  perhaits  with  intrigue,  [lerhaps  with  corruption,  at  every  election,  to  increase 
their  own  friends,  and  diminish  their  opposers.  Suppose  such  parties  formed  in 
the  Senate,  and  then  consider  what  factions,  divisions,  we  shall  have  there  upon  every 
nomination. 

**  *  7.  The  Senate  have  not  time.  You  are  of  opinion  "  that  the  conourrence  of  the 
Senate  in  the  ap{)ointment  to  office  will  strengthen  tlie  hands  of  the  executive,  and 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  j)eoi>le  much  better  than  a  select  council,  and  will  be 
less  expensive  ; "  but  in  every  one  of  these  ideas  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
you.  It  will  weaken  the  hands  of  the  executive,  by  lessening  the  obligation,  grati- 
tude, and  attachment  of  the  candidate  to  the  President,  by  dividing  his  attachment 
between  the  executive  and  legislature,  which  are  natural  enemies. 

"  'Officers  of  government,  instead  of  having  a  single  eye,  and  undivided  attach- 
ment to  the  executive  branch,  as  they  ought  to  have,  consistent  with  law  and  the 
Constitution,  will  be  constantly  tempted  to  be  factious  with  their  factions  patrons  in 
the  Senate.  The  President's  own  officers,  in  a  thousand  instances,  will  oppose  his 
just  and  constitutional  exertions,  and  screen  themselves  under  the  wings  of  their 
patrons  aufl  party  in  the  legislature.  Nor  will  it  secure  the  confidence  of  the  (x^ople  ; 
the  people  will  have  more  confidence  in  the  executive  in  executive  matters,  than  in 
the  Senate.  The  people  will  be  const-antly  jealous  of  factious  schemes  in  the  senators 
to  unduly  influence  the  executive,  and  of  corrupt  bargains  between  the  Senate  and 
executive,  to  serve  each  other's  private  views.  The  people  will  also  be  jealous  that 
the  influence  of  the  Senate  will  be  employed  to  conceal,  connive,  an<l  defend  guilt  in 
executive  officers,  instead  of  being  a  guanl  and  watch  upon  them,  and  a  terror  to 
them.  A  council  selected  by  the  President  himself,  at  his  pleasure,  from  among  the 
senators,  representatives,  and  nation  at  large,  would  be  purely  responsible:  in  that 
case,  the  Senate,  as  a  IxKly,  would  not  be  compromised.  The  Senate  would  be  a 
terror  to  privy  councillors  ;  its  honor  would  never  be  pledged  to  support  any  measure 
or  instrument  of  the  executive  beyond  justice,  law,  and  the  Constitution.  Nor  would 
a  privy  council  be  more  expensive.  The  whole  Senate  must  now  deliberate  on  every 
apftointment  ;  and,  if  they  ever  find  time  for  it,  you  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
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questioned.  If  any  discretion  should  be  allowed,  its  limits  could 
hardly  admit  of  being  exactly  defined;  and  it  might  fairly  be  left 
to  Congress  to  act  according  to  the  lights  of  experience.     It  is 

will  be  reqiiired  And  cousiinitHl  iu  this  seivice.  Then  the  President  might  have  a 
const&at  executive  eouucil  i   now  he  hm  none. 

*'  '  1  aiddi,  uniler  the  seveiitli  ht^ad,  that  the  Scimte  would  not  have  time-  You  \rill 
fiiid  that  the  whole  buaint-ss  of  thi.-t  govi^nmient  B'ill  be  iiifiuitely  delayed  hy  this 
negiitive  of  the  t^tri/itt  on  ti-eaties  and  ojijioiTitHients.  Indian  tienties  and  consular 
eonveutioiis  have  b'eii  alnnuly  wuiling  for  luoiiths,  and  the  Senato  have  not  b«en  nble 
to  lind  a  mom  en  t  of  time  to  attend  to  them  ;  and  thiis  evil  ntuat  constantly  iucrease^  so 
that  the  Seuate  nm^t  bo  eon^tatitly  aitting,  and  mu»t  be  [icdd  as  long  as  they  ait. 

"  '  But  I  have  tireii  your  ixitience.  1$  there  any  truth  or  importance  io  tbe^io 
broken  hints  and  urtide  surmises,  or  not  ?  To  nu!  they  appear  well  founded  nml  very 
iinjxtrtiuit.* 

**  To  these  reimirks  Mi\  Sherman  icplied,  that  h*i  esteemed  *the  provision  made 
for  appoiutmeota  to  offiee  to  be  a  matter  of  vtTy  great  importaijcp,  on  which  the  lib- 
erties and  salety  of  the  peopk*  (kpcmled  nearly  aii  nuieh  as  on  legislation.  If  that 
was  vested  in  tlie  President  alone,  he  ijjjght  render  himself  despotic.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  one  of  the  kin^H  of  England,  *UJuU  while  the  khuj  cutdd  ap^ioint  Iht  bishops  and 
jU4t(ft:Sf  he  yught  have  wkai  rdigUm  «if</  /amy  he  platsfd."  To  give  tliat  obbervution  ita 
full  efTwt,  they  must  hold  their  offices  dunng  his  pli^asuR^ ;  by  sueh  ajvpointments, 
without  control,  a  power  might  be  gi'adiially  established  thot  would  be  moiu  foruii- 
dftble  tbiin  a  standing  army. 

**  *  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Senate  is  the  most  important  branch  in  the  government. 
Tor  the  aid  and  support  of  the  executive,  for  securing  the  rights  of  the  individual 
States^  the  govvrnment  of  the  Unitol  Statcij,  ami  the  liberties  of  the  jH-'ople*  The 
executive  Is  not  to  execute  ita  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  legislature  declared  by 
the  laws;  and  the  Senate,  being  a  branch  of  the  legiiihiture,  will  be  disposed  to  accnm- 
plihh  that  end,  and  advise  to  such  appointments  as  will  l>e  must  likely  to  elfect  it  ; 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  people  in  the  several  States,  they  can  give  the  best  in- 
formation who  are  qualifietl  for  office.  An<i  they  will,  as  you  justly  observe,  in  soifie 
degree  lessen  his  reftponsibility  j  yet,  will  he  not  have  as  much  remaining  as  he  can 
well  support  ?  ami  may  not  their  advice  enable  him  to  make  such  judicious  appoint- 
ment'* as  to  render  resijoiisibility  less  necessary  t  No  person  can  deserve  censure,  when 
he  acta  honestly  according  to  his  Iiest  di.st:retion. 

"  *  The  senators,  being  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  depending  on 
them  for  re-election,  will  naturally  \m  watchful  to  prevent  any  infiingem^nt  of  the 
lights  of  the  States,  And  the  government  of  the  IJidted  Stites  being  federalp  and 
instituted  by  a  number  of  sovereign  States  for  the  better  .security  of  ihcir  rights,  and 
lid  van  cement  of  their  interests,  they  luiiV  be  considered  as  so  many  pillars  to  support 
it,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  State  governments,  peace  and  good  ordiT  may  he  pre- 
sented in  the  places  most  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  as  well  aa 
at  the  centre. 

**  *  I  b*dieve  this  will  bo  a  letter  balance  to  secure  the  government  than  three  inde- 
pendent negatives  wonld  be. 

•*-*!  think  you  atlmit,  in  your  Defence  of  the  Govennnents  of  the  United  States, 
that  even  one  branch  might  serve  in  a  diplonmtic  gnvernnient,  like  tbut  of  the  Union  ; 
but  I  think  the  Constitution  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  another  bninclij  and 
those  of  the  executive  and  judicmry.     This  seems  to  he  an  improvement  ou  fcdcnU 
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difficult  to  foresee  or  to  provide  for  all  the  combi nations  of  cir- 
ciiinstanccB  which  might  vary  the  right  to  appoint  in  8iich  cases. 


governmeiit  b«yond  what  Ims  been  miido  by  any  other  States,  I  can  see  notliing 
in  the  Constitution  that  will  tend  to  ita  dissolution,  except  the  article  for  making 
ametidmi'Dt^. 

**  *  TImt  the  evils  that  you  aoggeet  may  happen,  in  consequence  of  the  power  vested 
in  the  S<!iiate  to  tdd  the  executive^  appears  to  me  to  be  but  liarely  jxtsaible*  The 
EcnatorSf  frouj  thb  provision  nuide  for  their  ap|k>iiitmtint»  will  conimouly  be  aunie  of 
the  most  rciipeotable  citizeiia  in  the  States  lor  wiiwlom  and  probity,  and  superior  to 
faction,  intrigue,  or  low  artifice,  to  obtuin  uppoiii  I  incuts  for  tln^mselves  or  their 
friendii ;  aud  any  attempts  of  that  kind  would  deistroy  their  reputation  with  a  free  and 
cnli^'htenod  peujde,  and  so  fniatrate  the  end  they  would  have  in  view.  Tlieir  btdng 
candidates  for  re-election  will  probably  bfl  one  of  the  moat  |>owerful  niutivey  (nt^xt  to 
that  of  their  virtue)  to  fidelity  in  office,  and  by  that  means  alone  would  they  hope 
for  ducceafu  **  He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely/'  is  the  saying  of  a  divinely- 
insiiired  writer  ;  they  will  natui-ally  luive  the  confidence  of  the  people,  an  they  will  Ije 
cha<fen  by  their  ioiniediate  representatives,  as  well  aa  from  their  characters,  as  men  of 
wisdom  and  integrity.  And  1  see  not  why  all  the  hranches  of  government  should  not 
lunnonize  in  promoting  the  givat  end  of  their  institution,  —  the  good  and  happiness  of 
the  people. 

**  '  The  senators  and  representatives  being  eligible  from  the  citizens  at  large,  and 
wealth  not  being  a  retjuisite  (pialincation  for  either,  they  will  be  persons  nearly  equals 
as  to  wealth  and  other  qualifications,  so  thsit  there  seems  not  to  he  any  princi]de  tend- 
ing to  a  II 5*  toe  racy,  whith,  if  1  understand  the  term,  is  a  government  hy  nobles,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  people,  which  cannot  take  place  with  us  in  either  res]¥'ct  without  a 
total  subversion  of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  the  more  thia  provision  of  the  Cou- 
tt  i  tut  ion  is  at  te  tided  to  and  experienced,  the  more  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  it  will 
apfiear.  As  senators  cannot  hold  any  otlier  office  themselves,  they  will  not  be  influ- 
enced, in  their  advice  to  the  President,  by  inteivsted  motives.  But  it  is  said,  they 
may  have  friends  and  kindred  to  provide  for.  It  is  true  they  may ;  but,  when  we 
consider  their  character  and  situation,  will  they  not  be  dillident  of  nomimuiog  a  friend 
or  relative  who  may  wiiih  for  an  ollice  and  be  well  qnuhfied  for  it,  leal  it  should  be 
suspected  to  proceed  from  f»firtiality  ?  And  will  not  their  fellow-members  have  a  de- 
gree of  the  siune  reluctance,  lest  it  should  W.  thought  they  acted  from  fripudfthip  to  a 
juetnhcr  of  their  l>ody,  so  that  their  friends  and  connections  would  stand  a  worse 
chance,  in  proijortion  to  their  real  merit,  than  strangers  ?  But  if  the  President  was 
left  to  select  a  council  for  himself,  though  ho  may  bo  sup{H)6ed  to  be  actunted  by  the 
beat  motives,  yet  he  would  be  surmnnded  by  flatterers,  who  w^ould  assume  the  char- 
acter of  friends  and  patriots,  though  they  had  no  attachment  to  the  public  good,  no 
regard  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  but,  influenced  wholly  hy  self-interest,  would  wish 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  executive  in  order  to  increase  their  own.  They  would 
often  advise  bim  to  di»i>ense  with  laws  that  should  thwtirt  their  schemes,  and,  in  ex- 
cuse, plead  that  it  wo*  done  from  necessity,  to  promote  the  public  good  ;  they  will  use 
their  own  intluence,  induce  the  President  to  use  his,  to  get  laws  reiiealrd  or  the  i'oo- 
stitution  alt(  red  to  extend  his  fM>wers  and  prerogatives,  under  pretext  of  advancing 
the  public  good,  and  gradually  rentier  the  government  a  despotism.  This  seems  to 
be  ncconling  to  the  course  of  human  atfait^,  an*l  what  may  be  expected  fmm  the 
nature  of  things.    I  think  that  members  of  the  legialature  would  be  most  likely  duly 
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Ill  one  ikfse  the  ftppointment  migfat  be  meet  proper  in  the  Presi* 
dent ;  &iid  in  another  age,  in  m  department 

}  1536u  In  the  practical  cotirae  of  the  government  there  does 
mi^  idem  to  ha^e  been  any  exact  line  drawn,  who  are  and  who 
are  not  to  be  deemed  inferior  offieera,  in  the  senae  of  the  Conati- 
ttition,  whose  appointment  doea  not  necessarily  re(|uire  the  con- 
currence  of  the  Senate.  ^  In  many  caaes  of  appointments.  Congress 
have  required  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  where»  perhapa,  it 
might  not  be  eaay  to  say  that  it  waa  required  by  the  Constitution. 
The  power  of  Congress  has  been  exerted  to  a  great  extent,  under 
this  clause,  in  favor  of  the  executive  departm^it  The  Presi- 
dent is  by  law  invested,  either  solely  or  with  the  Senate,  with  the 
appointment  of  all  military  and  naval  officers,  and  of  the  most 
imfiortant  civil  officers,  and  especially  of  those  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  supplies  and  expenditurea  of  the  nation.  The  courts  of  the 
Union  possess  the  narrow  prerogative  of  appointing  tlieir  own 
elcrk  and  reporter,  without  any  further  patronage.  The  heads  of 
departments  are,  in  like  manner,  generally  entitled  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  clerks  in  their  respective  offices.  But  the  great 
anomaly  in  the  system  is  the  enormous  patronage  of  the  postmas- 
ter-general, who  is  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  author- 
ity to  appoint  and  remove  all  deputy-postmasters;  and  whose 
power  and  influence  have  thus,  by  slow  decrees,  accumulated, 
until  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  rivals,  if  it  does 
not  exceed,  in  value  and  extent,  that  of  the  President  himself. 
How  lori^  a  power,  so  vast  and  so  accumulating,  shall  remain 
without  any  eheck  on  the  part  of  any  other  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, IB  a  quest  ion  for  statesmen  and  not  for  jurists.  Rut  it 
cannot  be  disguised,  that  it  will  1m3  idle  to  impose  constitutional 
restraints  upon  high  executive  apiKJintments,  if  this  power,  which 
pervades  every  village  of  the  republic,  and  exerts  an  irresistible, 

to  execute  the  kw«,  both  in  the  executire  uid  judiciary  departments.' "    2  Pitkin** 
HihL  pp.  285  to  291, 

1  lUwle  on  Con»L  du  14,  pp.  163,  161 ;  1  I.loyd*i»  Debates,  480  to  600  ;  2  Lloyd** 
Dehotifa,  1  to  12  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  29  (ch.  31).  Whether  the  heads  of  de|*rt- 
li}«nts  are  inferior  oJlieera,  in  the  aense  of  the  Constitution,  wus  much  discusswl  in  the 
debate  on  the  orgnnization  of  the  departioeut  of  foreign  nfTairs,  in  178&.  The  resnlt 
of  the  debate  seems  to  have  been  that  they  were  not.  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  4S0  to  600  i 
%  L]oyd*s  Debates,  1  to  12  ;  Sergeant  ou  Const,  ch,  29  (ch,  81). 
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though  silent  influence,  in  the  direct  shape  of  office,  or  in  the  no 
less  inviting  form  of  lucrative  contracts,  is  suffered  to  remain 
without  scrutiny  or  rebuke.  It  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  interposition  of  a  check,  which  shall  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  appointments,  that  the  power  has  not 
hitherto  been  abused.  In  its  own  nature,  the  post-office  estab- 
lishment IS  susceptible  of  abuse  to  such  an  alarming  degree;  the 
whole  correspondence  of  the  country  is  so  completely  submitted 
to  the  fidelity  and  integrity  of  the  agents  who  conduct  it  ;  and 
the  means  of  making  it  subservient  to  mere  state  policy  are  so 
abundant,  that  the  only  surprise  is,  that  it  has  not  already  awak- 
ened the  public  jealousy  and  been  placed  under  more  effectual 
control.  It  may  be  said,  without  the  slightest  disparagement  of 
any  officer  who  has  presided  over  it,  that  if  ever  the  people  are 
to  be  corrupted,  or  their  liberties  are  to  be  prostrated,  this  estab- 
lishment will  furnish  the  most  facile  means,  and  be  the  earliest 
employed  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.  ^ 

§  1537.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Constitution  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  power  of  removal  by  the  executive  of  any  officers 
whatsoever.  As,  however,  the  tenure  of  office  of  no  officers,  ex- 
cept those  in  the  judicial  department,  is,  by  the  Constitution, 
provided  to  be  during  good  behavior,  it  follows,  by  irresistible 
inference,  that  all  others  must  hold  their  offices  during  pleasure, 
unless  Congress  shall  have  given  some  other  duration  to  their 
office. 2  As  far  as  Congress  constitutionally  possess  the  power  to 
regulate  and  delegate  the  appointment  of  "inferior  officers,"  so 
far  they  may  prescribe  the  term  of  office,  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  persons  by  whom  the  removal  as  well  as  the  appointment 
to  office  shall  be  made.^  But  two  questions  naturally  occur  upon 
this  subject.  The  first  is,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
legislation,  does  the  power  of  removal  belong;  to  the  appointing 
power,  or  to  the  executive;  to  the  President  and  Senate,  who 
have  concurred  in  the  appointment,  or  to  the  President  alone  ? 
The  next  is,  if  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  executive, 

^  It  18  truly  surprising  that,  while  the  learned  commentator  on  Blackstone  has  been 
80  feelingly  alive  to  all  other  exertions  of  national  power  and  patronage,  this  source 
of  patronage  should  not  have  drawn  from  him  a  single  remark,  except  of  commendation. 
1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  264,  841,  842. 

«  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  511,  512. 

*  See  Marbury  v,  Madison,  1  Cranch,  187,  155. 
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in  regard  to  any  appointments  confided  by  the  Constitution  to' 
liim,  whether  Cungri^ss  can  give  any  duration  of  oflice  in  such 
ftisi'Sj  not  suhjcct  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  removal?* 
Hitherto  the  latter  has  remained  a  merely  speculative  question 
as  all  our  legislation,  giving  a  limited  duration  to  office,  recog- 
nizes the  executive  jiowor  of  removal  as  in  full  force, ^ 

§  1538.  The  other  is  a  vastly  important  i^ractical  question; 
and,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  government,  underwent  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion.^  The  languai2:e  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  the 
President  ''shall  noniinatCj  and,  by  and  with  the  adviee  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  appoint,*'  &c.  The  power  to  nominate  does 
not  naturally  or  necessarily  include  the  power  to  remove ;  and  if 

1  Anotlier  question  occurred,  upon  earning  into  effect  tbts  act  of  Congrpss  of  1S21, 
for  reduciiij;  the  military  establi^^iiiii*?nt.      P^^^side^1t  Moutchp,  on  that  occiiNicn,  con- 
teuiied  that  he  hftil  ft  nght»  in  filling  the  ongiiml  viicuticies  in  the  artillery,  and  in  the 
newly  created  otlice  of  HdjntiKit-geneml,  to  phu'e  in  thi^m  any  officfir  belongiitg  to  the 
wliole  miliUuy  ©stahlishmeiit,  whether  of  the  ataflTor  of  the  line,     '*  In  51iing  fliiginal 
vuctincies/'  suid  he,  *'that  1%  oliictis  newly  created,   it  is  my  npinion   that  rongrt\^  I 
bave  no  right,  under  the  Con.stitutioii,  to  inii^jsc  Jiny  restraint  by  law  on  the  power 
graiiteil  to  the  Presiilent,  so  ivs  to  iii-event  his  ma  king  a  free  selection  for  these  offices 
from  ihii  "^haU  body  of  bis  fellow -citizen  3."     **  If  the  law  imposed  sueli  a  rest  rai  fit,  it 
would  be  void.*'     *'  If  th*»  right  of  the  President  to  fill  these  originiil  vacancies,  hy  tlie 
selection  of  ofRc^erR  from  any  branch  of  tbts  wbole  military  estublisliment,  waa  denied, 
te  would  be  compelled  to  plnce  in  them  officers  of  the  same  gmde,  whoso  corps  had 
Iweu  reduced,   and   tliey  with   them.     The   effect,   therefore,  of  the  law,  tis  to  those 
a|ipoititments,  would  be,  to  legiylnte  into  office  men  who  haul  been  already  legislated 
out  of  office,  taking  from  the  President  all  Hf^eiiey  in  their  appointment."     Measiige»  j 
12th  April,   1822  ;  I   Exeentive  Journal,  286.     The  Senate  wholly  disjigiwd  to  thild 
doctrine^  eontending  that,  ns  Congress  podsessed  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulu-  [ 
tions  for  the  land  and  naval  forceij,  they  hiwl  a  right  to  make  any  which  they  thonght  ] 
would  promote  the  public  service.     This  power  hud  been  exercised  fioni  the  foauda-  J 
tion  of  the  government  in  i-^^siH^ct  to  the  anuy  and  ntivy.     Congress  have  n  right  to  fix  \ 
the  rule  as  to  promotions  and  apiwintmentit.     Every  promotion  is  a  new  ap|tointiTient»J 
and  is  subrnitt^i'd  to  th«  Semite  for  contlrmation.     Congres.s,  in  b11  n-ductiona  of  the 
army,  have  iixed  the  rules  of  reiluction  ;  and  no  executive  diad  hitherto  denied  thiir 
rightful  power  m  to  do,  or  hesitated  to  execute  such  ndes  as  had  Iwen  preseribtsL 
Sergeauton  Const,  ch.  29,  ch.  3L 

^  In  the  ileljate  in  178i\  npnn  the  bill  for  organizing  the  department  for  foreign 
allairs  (the  dejxirtment  of  State),  tho  very  question  vva,s  diacus.s*id  ;  and  the  final  vote 
seems  to  have  expressed  the  sense  of  the  legislatni-e,  that  the  power  of  removal  by  the 
executive  could  not  be  abridged  by  the  legi^nkture  ;  at  kast,  not  in  citses  where  the 
power  to  a]»point  was  not  subject  to  legislative  delegation.  See  6  Mftrsbnir!*  Life  of 
Washington,  eh.  3,  pp.  19G  to  200  ;  I  Lloyd's  Debates,  351  to  36ft  ;  Id.  450,  480  to 
600  :  2  Lloyd'a  Debntes,  1  to  12. 

a  1  Lloyd  !R  iMbateH,  851,  366,  450,  480  to  600  ;  2  Lloyd's  D^bates^  1  to  12 ;  5  Mar- 
Bhairs  Life  of  Washington,  cb.  3,  pp.  196  to  200. 
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the  power  to  appoint  does  include  it,  then  the  latter  belongs  con- 
jointly to  the  executive  and  the  Senate.  In  short,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  removal  takes  place,  in  virtue  of  the  new  ap- 
pointment, by  mere  operation  of  law.  It  results,  and  is  not 
separable,  from  the  appointment  itself.  ^ 

§  1539.  This  was  the  doctrine  maintained  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  the  Federalist ;  ^  and  it  had  a  most  material  tendency  to 
quiet  the  just  alarms  of  the  overwhelming  influence  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  the  executive,  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  personal  independence  and  freedom  of  opinion  of 
public  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  public  liberties  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  it  is  utterly  impossible  not  to  feel,  that,  if  this  unlimited 
power  of  removal  does  exist,  it  may  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  a 
bold  and  designing  man,  of  high  ambition  and  feeble  principles, 
an  instrument  of  the  worst  oppression  and  most  vindictive  ven- 
geance. Even  in  monarchies,  while  the  councils  of  state  are 
subject  to  perpetual  fluctuations  and  changes,  the  ordinary  offi- 
cers of  the  government  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  silent  pos- 
session of  their  offices,  undisturbed  by  the  policy  or  the  passions 
of  the  favorites  of  the  court.  But  in  a  republic,  where  freedom 
of  opinion  and  action  is  guaranteed  by  the  very  first  principles 
of  the  government,  if  a  successful  party  may  first  elevate  their 
candidate  to  office,  and  then  make  him  the  instrument  of  their 
resentments  or  their  mercenary  bargains;  if  men  may  be  made 
spies  upon  the  actions  of  their  neighbors,  to  displace  them  from 
office ;  or  if  fawning  sycophants  upon  the  popular  leader  of  the 
day  may  gain  his  patronage,  to  the  exclusion  of  worthier  and 
abler  men,  it  is  most  manifest  that  elections  will  be  corrupted 
at  their  very  source ;  and  those  who  seek  office  will  have  every 
motive  to  delude  and  deceive  the  people.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  reason,  that,  in  the  animated  discussions  already  alluded 
to,  it  was  urged,  that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the 
power  of  appointment.  Tliat  it  would  be  a  most  unjustifiable 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  its  implied  powers,  to 
hold  otherwise.  That  such  a  prerogative  in  the  executive  was 
in  its  own  nature  monarchical  and  arbitrary,  and  eminently  dan- 
gerous to  the  best  interests,  as  well  as  the  liberties,  of  the  coun- 
try.    It  would  convert  all  the  officers  of  the  country  into  the 

^  s.  p.  ^  parte  Hennen,  13  Peters'a  R.  218. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  77. 
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mere  tools  and  creatures  of  the  President  A  dependence  bo  ser- 
vile on  one  individual  would  deter  men  of  high  and  honorable 
minds  from  engaging  in  the  public  service.  And  if,  cuntniry  to 
expectution,  auch  men  should  be  brought  into  othce,  they  would 
be  reduced  to  the  necesHitj  of  sacrificing  every  principle  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  will  of  the  chief  magistrate^  or  of  exposing  them- 
selvca  to  the  disgrace  of  being  removed  from  oflice,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  time  wdien  it  might  no  longer  be  in  their  power  to  engage  in 
other  pursuits,^ 

§  1540.  The  Federalist^  while  denying  the  existence  of  the 
power^  admits,  by  the  clearest  implication,  the  full  force  of  the 
argumcntj  thus  addressed  to  such  a  state  of  executive  prerpgativc. 
Its  language  is:  "  The  comait  of  that  bad^  [the  Senate]  imuld  be 
necemary  to  displace  as  well  as  to  appoint,  A  change  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  tlierefore,  could  not  occasion  so  violent  or  so  general 
a  revolution  in  the  officers  of  the  government  as  might  be  expected 
if  he  -were  the  sole  disposer  of  offices.  Where  a  man  in  any  sta- 
tion had  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  it,  a  new 
President  would  be  restrained  from  attempting  a  change  in  favor 
of  a  person  more  agreeable  to  him,  by  the  apiirehcnnion  that  a 
discountenance  of  the  Senate  might  frustrate  the  attempt,  and 
bring  some  degree  of  discredit  uj>on  himself.  Those  wlio  can 
best  estimate  the  value  of  a  steady  administration  will  be  most 
disiK)sed  to  prize  a  provigioUj  which  connects  the  official  existence 
of  public  men  with  the  approhatimi  or  disapprobation  of  that  body 
which,  from  the  greater  permanency  of  its  own  composition^  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  less  subject  to  inconstancy  than  any  other 
member  of  the  government"^  No  man  c:in  fail  to  perceive  the 
entire  safety  of  the  power  of  removal,  if  it  must  thus  be  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  the  Senate, 

§  1541.  On  the  other  hand,  those  wdio,  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitntionj  held  the  doctrine  (for  before  that  period  it 
never  appears  to  have  been  avowed  by  any  of  its  friends,  although 
it  was  urged  by  its  opponents,  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  it)  that 
the  power  of  removal  belonged  to  the  Pi-esident,  argued,  tliat  it 
resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  power,  and  the  convenience  and 
even  necessity  of  its  exercise.    It  was  clearly  in  its  nature  a  part 

1  5  Marali^rs  life  of  W^aahmgton,  ch.  3,  p.  198 ;  I  Lloyd'i  Debater,  351,  36d|  4H 
480  to  6§0. 

3  The  Federalkt,  Ifo.  77. 
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of  the  executive  power,  and  was  indispensable  for  a  due  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  a  regular  administration  of  the  public  affairs. 
What  would  become  of  the  public  interests,  if,  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  could  not  remove  an  unfaithful  pub- 
lic officer  ;  if  he  could  not  displace  a  corrupt  ambassador,  or 
head  of  department,  or  other  officer  engaged  in  the  finances  or 
expenditures  of  the  government  ?  K  the  executive,  to  prevent  a 
non-execution  of  the  laws,  or  a  non-performance  of  his  own  proper 
functions,  had  a  right  to  suspend  an  unworthy  officer  from  office, 
this  power  was  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  a  power  of 
removal.  In  fact,  it  is  an  exercise,  though  in  a  more  moderate 
form,  of  the  same  power.  Besides,  it  was  argued  that  the  dan- 
ger that  a  President  would  remove  good  men  from  office  was 
wholly  imaginary.  It  was  not  by  the  splendor  attached  to  the 
character  of  a  particular  President  like  Washington,  that  such 
an  opinion  was  to  be  maintained.  It  was  founded  on  the  struct- 
ure of  the  office.  The  man  in  whose  favor  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Sates  would  unite  to  elect  him  to  such  an  office, 
had  every  probability  at  least  in  favor  of  his  principles.  He  must 
be  presumed  to  possess  integrity,  independence,  and  high  talents. 
It  would  be  impossible  that  he  should  abuse  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  or  his  power  of  removal,  to  the  base  purposes  of 
gratifying  a  party,  or  of  ministering  to  his  own  resentments,  or 
of  displacing  upright  and  excellent  officers  for  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion.  The  public  odium  which  would  inevitably  attach  to 
such  conduct,  would  be  a  perfect  security  against  it.  And,  in 
truth,  removals  made  from  such  motives,  or  with  a  view  to  bestow 
the  offices  upon  dependents,  or  favorites,  would  be  an  impeacha- 
ble offence.^  One  of  the  most  distinguished  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, ^  on  that  occasion,  after  having  expressed  his  opinion 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the 
executive,  added:  ''In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by 
this  House  before  the  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  maladministra- 
tion; for  I  contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  offi- 
cers would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his 
high  trust.  "8 

*  1  Lloyd'3  Debates,  851,  366,  450,  480  to  600  ;  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  1  to  12  ;  4  Elliofa 
Debates,  141  to  207  ;  5  Marsh.  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  196  to  200. 

a  Mr.  Madison,  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  603. 

*  Mr.  Madison,  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  503b 
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§  1542p  After  a  mosi:  animated  discussion,  the  rote  finally 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  affirmative  of  tlie  power 
of  removal  in  the  President,  without  any  co-operation  r>f  the  Sen- 
ate, hy  the  vote  of  tliirty-four  memhers  against  twenty.^  In  the 
Senate,  the  cLinse  in  the  bill  affirm injr  the  power  was  carried  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.^ 

§  1548,  That  the  final  decision  of  this  question  so  made  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  exalted  character  of  the  President  then 
in  office,  was  asserted  at  the  time,  and  has  always  been  believed. 
Yet  tlie  doetrine  was  opposed,  as  well  as  supported,  by  the  high- 
est talents  and  patriotism  of  the  country,  (a)     Tho  public,  how* 

1  5  Marsh.  Life  of  WaBliington,  ch,  3,  p.  199  j  1  Lloyd  t  Debates,  509  ;  2  Lloyd** 
Debates,  12. 

2  Suntite  Journal,  July  18,  178»,  p.  42. 


{a)  Mr.  Calhoun  was  among  ihon&  wlio 
detiic<l  to  llie  Prfsitlf^nt  ihe  powi*r  of  i*«- 
moval  except  with  thu  iidvit'e  and  cotisetit 
of  the  Senate.  Works  of  Calhoun,  I.  SI5, 
S69.  See  the  suhj^^-t  coiisiileivd  by  Mr, 
Weljster.  Works  H.  171*;  Lift^  by  Curtis. 
1.  347.  Aud  further  see  the  recent  pniier 
of  Wm.  A.  Dunuinj^  on  The  lmiK?achnient 
and  Trml  of  President  Johnson,  in  voh  4» 
p.  491  €t  srq.t  of  Papers  of  the  American 
Hist  Assoc. 

On*!  of  the  great  ipi  est  ions  in  that 
ffinioiis  trial  was  of  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  removal,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  during  the  session 
of  that  body  ;  tho  removal  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr,  Stanton,  being  the  occa^iion  of 
that  part  of  the  controversy.  **  In  pro- 
viding/'  says  Mr*  Dunning,  in  the  papr 
above  referred  to,  **  for  the  organization 
of  the  executive  deportrnpnt  in  I78f>  the 
whole  subject  of  removal  from  oflfiee  was 
fully  debated.  The  canlinal  ijoint  of  the 
discussion  was  the  nature  of  the  poiver^  — 
whether  it  was  a1>9oUite  ...  or  whether 
it  should  be  regarded  us  only  to  be  exer- 
cised through  the  elendy  defined  process 
of  appointment.  The  former  opinion  pre- 
vailed, though  hy  a  very  slender  majority, 
(The  bill  pas-sed  the  Hona^,  29  to  22,  the 
Senate  by  the  enaJing  vote  of  the  Vice- 
Preaideut     Annals  of  Congress,  1st  Cong. 


vol.  ii-  p.  67<  J  A  eonBtniction  waa  thu* 
put  nfHjn  the  Constitution  by  legislative 
action,  and  that  constnietion  was  accepted 
by  all.  Tliough  the  debates  upon  the 
afloption  of  the  Constitution  ralher  fa- 
vored the  doctrine  which  Congress  re- 
jected (sec  Federalist,  No,  77).  yet  up  to 
1867  no  successful  practical  ohj«ctiun  had 
Iwcn  made  to  the  exercise  of  tlie  power 
early  conceded  to  the  President.** 

Mr.  Dunning  goes  on  to  show  that 
the  managers  of  the  imj^eiichment  en- 
deavored to  meet  tliis  hy  thts  theory  of  a 
distinction  between  removrds  during  ses- 
sion and  removals  during  ri'cess.  The 
admitteil  construction  of  the  President's 
lowers  *'had  no  application  when  the 
adviHory  body  was  ready  to  act  on  an 
hour's  notice  in  supplanting  the  objec- 
tionable person.**  But  now  came  the 
Tenure  of  Ofiice  Act,  passed  over  the 
President's  veto,  which  at  all  events,  in 
the  view  of  the  managers,  the  President 
was  bound  to  obey  ;  he  could  not  defeat 
the  will  of  C'ongress  uikui  any  view  of  a 
rightful  motive  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  an  act  passed  by  that  body, 

"At  this  point  was  focnssed/'  Mr. 
Dunning  truly  pays,  "the  whole  issue 
between  the  two  political  dei>artm6nta 
[executive  and  legislative].  Here  Con- 
gress concentrated  its  heaviest  fircj  .  .  , 
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ever,  acquiesced  in  this  decision;  and  it  constitutes,  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary  case  in  the  history  of  the  government  of 
a  power,  conferred  by  implication  on  the  executive  by  the  assent 
of  a  bare  majority  of  Congress,  which  has  not  been  questioned 
on  many  other  occasions.  ^  Even  the  most  jealous  advocates  of 
State  rights  seem  to  have  slumbered  over  this  vast  reach  of  au- 
thority ;  and  have  left  it  untouched,  as  the  neutral  ground  of  con- 
troversy, in  which  they  desired  to  reap  no  harvest,  and  from 
which  they  retired,  without  leaving  any  protestations  of  title  or 
contest 2  Nor  is  this  general  acquiescence  and  silence  without 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  Until  a  very  recent  period,  the  powe^ 
had  been  exercised  in  few  cases,  and  generally  in  such  as  led  to 
their  own  vindication.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Washington  few  removals  were  made,  and  none  without  cause; 
few  were  made  in  that  of  the  first  President  Adams.  In  that  of 
President  Jefferson  the  circle  was  greatly  enlarged ;  but  yet  it 
was  kept  within  narrow  bounds,  and  with  an  express  disclaimer 
of  the  right  to  remove  for  differences  of  opinion,  or  otherwise 
than  for  some  clear  public  good.  In  the  administrations  of  the 
subsequent  Presidents,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  a 

*  1  Kent's  Comiu.  Lect.  14,  pp.  289,  290. 

*  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Blackstone,  scarcely  alludes  to  it.  See  1 
Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  341.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  spoken 
on  it  with  becoming  freedom  and  pertinence  of  remark.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14, 
pp.  289,  200. 

If  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  convicted  and  not  the  chief  of  a  co-ordinate  de- 

on  a  direct  presentation  of  the  question  partment." 

here  raised,"  continifcs  the  same  writer,  But  there  was  room  for  doubt  whether 

**  the  co-ordination  of  the  de[>artments  in  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  applied  to  the 

the  American  system  would  have  been  a  Secretary  of  War  ;  and  senators  who  voted 

thing  of  the  past  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  for  conviction  on  other  articles  felt  the 

if  an  acquittal  had  been  secured  on  the  weight  of  doubt  in  regard  to  that  statute 

same  issue,  the  natural  vantage  ground  so  much  as  to  decline  to  vote  that  the 

occupied   by   the  legislature    under    the  President  had  violated  it     See  **  Trial  of 

Constitution  would  have  been  thenceforth  the  President,"  pp.  449,   496  ;  and  Mr. 

held  by  the  executive.     Divested  of  all  Dunning's  paper,  at  p.  497.     The  result 

qualifications,   the    bare    question   was  :  was  that  the  dilemma  of  the  sharp  issue 

Could   the   President,    for    any  purpose,  suggested  fortunately  did  not  arise, 
decline  to  execute  or  deliberately  violate  The  Tenure  of  Office   Act,  passed  to 

a  law  duly  enacted  under  the  forms  pre-  checkmate  President  Johnson,  and  modi- 

8crib<'d  by  the  Constitution  ?    If  he  could,  fied  upon  the  accession  of  President  Grant 

his  will,  and  not  that  of  Congress,  would  in   1869,  was,  after  having  become  ob- 

be  the  law  ;  if  he  could  not,  he  would  be  solete,  recently  repealed, 
only  the   ministerinl   agent  of  Congress, 
VOL.  II.  —  24 
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general  moderation  and  forbearance  were  exercised,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  country,  and  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
the  system.  Since  the  induction  into  office  of  President  Jackson, 
an  ojipusite  courBo  has  been  pursued ;  and  a  system  of  removals 
and  nuw  appointments  to  office  has  been  pursued  so  extensively, 
that  it  has  reached  a  ver}^  large  proportion  of  all  the  offices  of 
honor  and  profit  in  the  civil  departments  of  the  country.  Tliis 
is  matter  of  fact ;  and  beyond  the  statement  of  the  fact ^  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  commentator  to  proceed.  This  extraordinary 
change  of  systeur  has  awakened  general  attention,  and  brought 
hack  the  whole  controversy  with  regard  to  the  executive  power 
of  removal,  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Many  of  the  moat  eminent 
statesmen  in  the  country  have  expressed  a  deliberate  opinion  that 
it  is  utterly  hidefensiblej  and  that  the  only  sound  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  avowed  ujjon  its  adoption;  that  istoi 
say^  that  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  a[>pointing  power. 

§  1544.  Whether  tlic  predtetions  of  the  original  advocates  of 
the  executive  power,  or  those  of  the  opposers  of  it,  are  likely,  in 
the  future  progress  of  the  government,  to  be  realized^  must  be  left 
to  the  sober  judgnu^ut  of  the  comnmnity,  and  to  the  im[mrtial 
award  of  time.  If  there  has  been  any  aberration  from  the  true 
constitutional  exposition  of  the  jiower  of  removal  (which  the  reader 
must  decide  for  himself),  it  will  be  difficult,  and  pcrhups  im- 
practicable, after  forty  years'  experience,  to  recall  the  practice 
to  the  correct  theory.     But,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  a  consolation 

*  In  proof  of  this  Rtiit#»nn*iit,  luat  it  should  b«  i]uc8t.ioned,  it  is  proper  to  say,  tliat  a 
liBt  of  reiiiovaJa  (c?oufe«»«*dly  imptrfect)  Ijetween  the  4tb  of  Macch,  1829,  when  Prejsi- 
dent  Jackson  came  luto  o0lee,  and  the  4tli  of  Meirihf  WM,  has  beeu  publiiihed,  by 
which  it  appears  that,  cinritig  thnt  period,  there  were  removed,  eight  persons  in  the 
diplomatic  corps ;  thirtj'-six  in  the  executive  depiartments  ;  and  in  the  otlier  civil  de- 
paiinietitSr  includitig  consuls^  niarHhal&,  district  nttomeys,  coUeetors,  and  other  ofllc«r3 
of  the  cusloma,  registers,  and  receivers,  one  hundred  and  ninetj-nine  persona.  These 
officers  include  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  most  lucmtive  office*  under  the  na* 
tional  government.  Beside*  these,  there  were  removals  in  the  poat-offioe  department, 
during  the  same  period,  of  fourhnndred  and  ninety-one  persons.  See  Mr,  Postmaster- 
General  Barry'a  Report  of  24th  of  March,  1830.  This  statement  will  be  found  in  the 
National  InteUtgencer  of  the  27th  of  September,  1S32,  with  the  nanjea  of  the  parties 
(ejteept  postmasters)  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  denied  to  be  correct* 
It  ia  iuJiJOfislhle  for  me  to  vouch  for  its  entire  accuracy.  It  is  not  probable,  that,  from 
the  first  organization  of  the  government,  in  1789,  down  to  1820,  tlie  aggregate  of  itll 
the  removals  Dia«le  amounteil  to  one-tliird  its  number.  In  President  Washington's 
idministnition  of  eiglil  years,  only  nine  removald  took  place.  See  Mr.  Clayton's 
Speech  in  the  Senate,  on  the  4  th  of  March,  1S30. 
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to  those  who  love  the  Union,  and  honor  a  devotion  to  the  patri- 
otic discharge  of  duty,  that  in  regard  to  "  inferior  officers  "  (which 
appellation  probably  includes  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
lucrative  offices  in  the  government),  the  remedy  for  any  perma- 
nent abuse  is  still  within  the  power  of  Congress,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  removals  in 
such  cases. 

§  1545.  Another  point  of  great  practical  importance  is,  when 
the  appointment  of  any  officer  is  to  be  deemed  complete.  It  will 
be  seen  in  a  succeeding  clause,  that  tlie  President  is  to  "commis- 
sion all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. "  In  regard  to  officers 
who  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  point  is  un- 
important, since  they  may  be  displaced  and  their  commission  ar- 
rested at  any  moment.  But  if  the  officer  is  not  so  removable, 
the  time  when  the  appointment  is  complete  becomes  of  very 
deep  interest 

§  1546.  This  subject  was  very  elaborately  discussed  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.  *  Marbury  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  five 
years,  according  to  an  act  of  Congress,  by  President  Adams,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  His  commission  had  been 
signed  by  the  President,  and  was  scaled  and  deposited  in  the 
department  of  state  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  accession  to 
the  presidency,  and  was  afterwards  witlilield  from  him  by  the 
direction  of  the  latter.  An  act  of  Congress  had  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  keep  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
out,  and  record,  and  affix  the  seal  to  all  civil  commissions  to 
officers  of  the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
after  he  should  have  si^i^ned  the  same.  Upon  the  fullest  delib- 
eration, the  court  were  of  opinion  that,  when  a  commission  has 
been  signed  hy  the  President,  the  appointment  is  final  and  com- 
plete. The  officer  appointed  has  then  conferred  on  him  legal 
rights,  which  cannot  ])e  resumed.  Until  that,  the  discretion  of 
the  President  may  })e  exercised  by  him  as  to  the  appointment; 
but,  from  that  moment,  it  is  irrevocable.  His  power  over  the 
office  18  then  terminated  in  all  cases  where  by  law  the  officer  is 
not  removable  by  him.  The  right  to  the  office  is  then  in  the 
pei-son  a|)pointed,  and  he  has  the  absolute,  unconditional  power 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  it.     Neither  a  delivery  of  the  commis- 

1  1  Ci-auch  8  R.  137. 
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sion,  nor  an  actual  acceptance  of  the  ofllce,  is  indispensable  to 
make  the  appoiiUraent  perfect. 

§  1.547.  The  reasoning  njmn  whit'h  this  doctrine  is  founded 
cannot  be  better  elucidated  than  by  using  the  very  lan^^^uage  of 
the  opinion  in  which  it  is  promulgated.  After  quoting  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  above  referred  to,  it  proceeds 
as  follows:  — 

§  1548.  "These  are  the  clauseB  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  affect  this  part  of  the  cnse.  They 
seem  to  eontemjilute  three  distinct  operations:  (!)  The  nomina- 
'tion.  This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  and  is  completely 
vohmtary.  (2)  The  appointment.  This  is  also  the  act  of  the 
President,  and  is  also  a  volnntary  act,  though  it  can  only  be 
performed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
(3)  The  conimissioiL  To  grant  a  commission  to  a  peraon  ap- 
pointed miglit,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 'He  shall/  says  that  instrimient,  'commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States, '  The  acts  of  appointing  to  oflice 
and  commissioning  the  person  appointed  can  scarcely  l>c  consid- 
ei-ed  as  one  and  the  same;  since  the  power  to  perform  them  is 
given  in  two  sepamte  and  distinct  sections  of  the  Constitution. 
The  distinction  between  the  appointment  and  the  commission 
will  l)e  rendered  more  apparent,  )jy  adverting  to  that  provision  in 
the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
authorizes  Congress  *to  vest,  by  law,  the  appointment  of  such 
inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  Pj-csident  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments;'  thus  con- 
templating cases  where  the  law  may  direct  the  President  to 
commission  an  officer  appointed  hy  the  courts  or  by  the  brads  of 
departments.  In  such  a  case,  to  issue  a  commission  would  be 
apparently  a  duty  distinct  from  the  appointment,  the  performance 
of  wliich,  perhafjs,  could  not  legally  be  refused.  Although  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  the  President  to  com- 
mission all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  may  never  have  been 
applied  to  officers  ap[iointed  otherwise  than  by  himself,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  legislative  power  to  apply  it  to  such 
cases.  Of  consequence,  the  constitutional  distinction  between 
the  appointment  to  an  office,  and  the  commission  of  an  officer 
who  has  been  api>ointed,  remains  the  same  as  if  in  practice  the 
President  had  commissioned  officers  ajjpointed  by  an  authority 
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other  than  his  own.  It  follows,  too,  from  the  existence  of  this 
distinction,  that,  if  an  appointment  was  to  be  evidenced  by  any 
public  act  other  than  the  commission,  the  performance  of  such 
public  act  would  create  the  officer ;  and,  if  he  was  not  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  President,  would  either  give  him  a  right  to  his 
commission,  or  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  without  it. 
These  observations  are  premised  solely  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing more  intelligible  those  which  apply  more  directly  to  the  par- 
ticular case  under  consideration. 

§  1549.  "  This  is  an  appointment  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  is  evidenced 
by  no  act  but  the  commission  itself.  In  such  a  case,  therefore, 
the  commission  and  the  appointment  seem  inseparable ;  it  being 
almost  impossible  to  show  an  appointment  otherwise  than  by 
proving  the  existence  of  a  commission.  Still,  the  commission  is 
not  necessarily  the  appointment,  though  conclusive  evidence  of  it. 
But  at  what  stage  does  it  amoimt  to  this  conclusive  evidence  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  seems  an  obvious  one.  The  appoint- 
ment, being  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  must  be  completely 
evidenced,  when  it  is  shown  that  he  has  done  everything  to  be 
performed  by  him.  Should  the  commission,  instead  of  being 
evidence  of  an  appointment,  even  be  considered  as  constituting 
the  appointment  itself,  still,  it  would  be  made  when  tlie  last 
act  to  be  done  by  the  President  was  performed,  or,  at  farthest, 
when  the  commission  was  complete.  The  last  act  to  be  done 
by  the  President  is  the  signature  of  the  commission.  He  has 
then  acted  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  own 
nomination.  The  time  for  deliberation  has  then  passed.  He  has 
decided.  His  judgment  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
concurring  with  his  nominations  has  been  made,  and  the  officer 
is  appointed.  This  appointment  is  evidenced  by  an  open,  une- 
quivocal act;  and  being  the  last  act  required  from  the  person 
making  it,  necessarily  excludes  the  idea  of  its  being,  so  far  as 
respects  the  appointment,  an  inchoate  and  incomplete  transac- 
tion. Some  point  of  time  must  be  taken,  when  the  power  of  the 
executive  over  an  officer,  not  removable  at  his  will,  must  cease. 
That  point  of  time  must  be  when  the  constitutional  power  of 
appointment  has  been  exercised.  And  this  power  has  been  exer- 
cised, when  the  last  act  required  from  the  person  possessing  the 
power  has  been  performed.     This  last  act  is  the  signature  of  the 
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^oniDiisaion.  This  idea  secniB  to  have  prevailed  wifli  the  legis- 
lature, when  the  act  passed  converting  the  depaiiment  of  foreign 
affairs  into  the  department  of  state.  By  that  act  it  is  enacted, 
that  the  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  the  seal  of  the  United  States, 
^and  shall  make  out  and  record,  and  shall  afllx  the  said  seal  to 
all  civil  commissions  to  officers  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ap- 
pointed  hy  the  President: '  *  Provided,  that  the  said  seal  shall  not 
be  affixed  to  any  commission  before  the  same  shall  have  been 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  nor  to  any  other 
instrument  or  act,  without  the  special  warrant  of  the  President 
therefor.'  The  signature  is  a  warrant  for  affixing  the  great  seal 
to  the  commission;  and  the  great  seal  is  only  to  be  affixed  to  aii 
instrument  whicli  is  complete.  It  attests,  by  an  act  supposed  to 
be  of  public  notoriety^  the  verity  of  the  presidential  signature. 
It  is  never  to  be  aflixed  till  the  commission  is  signed,  heeause 
the  signature,  winch  gives  force  and  effect  to  the  commission,  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  appointment  is  made.  The  com- 
mission being  signed,  the  subsequent  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
state  is  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  to  be  guided  l)y  the  will  of  the 
President  He  is  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  the 
commission,  and  is  to  record  it.  This  is  not  a  proceeding  which 
may  be  varied  if  the  judgment  of  the  executive  shall  suggest  one 
more  eligilde;  but  is  a  precise  course,  accurately  marked  out  by 
law,  and  is  to  be  strictly  pursued.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
of  state  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  in  this  he  is  an  officer  of  the 
United  StateSj  bound  to  obey  the  laws.  He  acts,  in  this  respect, 
—  as  has  been  very  properly  stated  at  the  bar, — ^  under  the  au- 
thority of  law,  and  not  by  the  instructions  of  the  President.  It 
is  a  ministerial  act^  which  the  law  enjoins  on  a  particular  officer 
for  a  particular  purpose.  If  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  bo- 
\emnity  of  affixing  the  seal  is  necessary,  ncit  only  to  the  validity 
of  the  commission,  but  even  to  the  completion  of  an  appointment; 
stillj  when  the  seal  is  affixed,  the  appointment  is  made,  and  the 
commission  is  valid.  No  other  solemnity  is  required  by  law; 
no  other  act  is  to  be  performed  on  the  part  of  government.  All 
that  the  executive  can  do  to  invest  the  person  with  his  office  id 
done;  and  unless  the  appointment  be  then  made,  the  executive 
cannot  make  one  without  the  co-operation  of  others.  After 
flearchiug  anxiously  for  the  prinei[des  on  which  a  contrary  opin- 
ion may  be  supported,  none  have  been  found  which  appear  of 
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sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  opposite  doctrine.  Such  as  the 
imagination  of  the  court  could  suggest  have  been  very  deliber- 
ately examined;  and,  after  allowing  them  all  the  weight  which 
it  api)ears  possible  to  give  them,  they  do  not  shake  the  opinion 
which  has  been  formed. 

§  1550.  "  In  considering  this  question,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  commission  may  have  been  assimilated  to  a  deed,  to  the 
validity  of  which  delivery  is  essential.  This  idea  is  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  the  commission  is  not  merely  evidence  of  an 
appointment,  but  is  itself  the  actual  appointment ;  a  supposition 
by  no  means  unquestionable.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
this  objection  fairly,  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  principle  claimed 
for  its  support  is  established.  The  appointment  being,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  President  perBonally^  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  of  appointment,  if  necessary  to  its  comple- 
tion, must  be  made  by  the  President  also.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  livery  should  be  made  personally  to  the  grantee  of  the 
office.  It  never  is  so  made.  The  law  would  seem  to  contemplate 
that  it  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  state,  since  it  directs 
the  secretary  to  affix  the  seal  to  the  commission,  after  it  shall 
have  been  signed  by  the  President  If,  then,  the  act  of  livery  be 
necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  commission,  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered, when  executed  and  given  to  the  secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sealed,  recorded,  and  transmitted  to  the  party.  But  in  all 
cases  of  letters-patent,  certain  solemnities  are  required  by  law, 
which  solemnities  are  the  evidences  of  the  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment. A  formal  delivery  to  the  person  is  not  among  them.  In^ 
cases  of  commissions,  the  sign-manual  of  the  President,  and  the 
seal  of  the  United  States,  are  those  solemnities.  This  objection, 
therefore,  does  not  touch  the  case. 

§  1551.  "  It  has  also  occurred  as  possible,  and  barely  possible, 
that  the  transmission  of  the  commission,  and  the  acceptance 
thereof,  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  complete  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  transmission  of  the  commission  is  a  practice  di- 
rected by  convenience,  but  not  by  law.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  constitute  the  appointment,  which  must  precede  it, 
and  which  is  the  mere  act  of  the  President.  If  the  executive  re- 
quired that  every  person  appointed  to  an  office  should  himself 
take  means  to  procure  his  commission,  the  appointment  would 
not  be  the  less  valid  on  that  account.     The  appointment  is  the 
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Bole  act  of  the  President;  the  transmission  of  the  commission  is 
the  sole  act  of  the  officer  to  whom  that  duty  is  assija^ed,  and  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  circumstances  which  can  have  no 
influence  on  the  appointment.  A  commission  is  transmitted  to  a 
|)er80n  already  appointed;  not  to  a  person  to  be  appointed  or 
not-,  as  the  letter  enclosing  the  commission  should  happen  to  get 
into  the  post-office  and  reach  him  in  safety,  or  to  miscarry. 

§  1552.  '"It  may  have  some  tendency  to  elucidate  this  point, 
to  inquire  whether  the  possession  of  the  original  commission  be 
indi8i>cuaably  necessary  to  authorize  a  person,  appointed  to  any 
office,  to  perform  tlie  duties  of  that  office.  If  it  was  necessary, 
then  a  loss  of  the  commission  would  lose  the  office.  Not  only 
negligence,  hut  accident  or  fraudj  fire  or  theft,  might  deprive  an 
individual  of  his  office.  In  such  a  case,  I  presume  it  could  not 
be  doubted  Intt  that  a  copy  from  the  record  of  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state  would  be,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  equal  to 
the  original.  The  act  of  Congress  has  expressly  made  it  so. 
To  give  that  copy  validity,  it  would  not  he  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  original  had  been  transmitted  and  afterwards  lost.  Tlie 
copy  would  l)e  complete  evidence  that  the  original  had  existed, 
and  that  the  appointment  hEid  been  made;  but  not  that  the  origi- 
nal had  been  transmitted.  If,  indeed,  it  should  appear  that  the 
original  had  been  mislaid  in  the  ofhec  of  state,  that  circumstance 
would  not  affect  the  of>eration  of  the  copy.  When  all  the  requi- 
sites have  been  performed  which  authorize  a  recording  officer  to 
record  any  instrument  whatever,  and  the  order  for  that  purix>se 
has  been  given,  the  instiniment  is,  in  law,  considered  as  recorded, 
although  the  manual  labor  of  inserting  it  in  a  book  ke|>t  for  that 
purpose  may  not  have  been  performed.  In  the  case  of  commis- 
BioDs^  the  law  orders  the  secretary  of  state  to  record  them.  When, 
therefore,  they  are  signed  and  sealed,  the  order  for  their  being 
recorded  is  given;  and,  whether  inserted  in  the  book  or  not^  they 
are  in  law  recorded.  A  copy  of  this  record  is  declared  equal  to 
the  original,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  a  person  requiring  a  copy 
are  ascertained  by  law.  Can  a  keeper  of  a  public  record  erase 
therefrom  a  commission  which  has  been  recorded  ?  Or  can  he 
refuse  a  copy  thereof  to  a  person  demanding  it  on  the  terms  pi'e- 
seribed  liy  law  ?  Such  a  copy  would,  equally  with  the  original, 
authorize  the  justice  of  peace  to  proceed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  because  it  would,  equally  with  the  original,  attest  his 
appointment 
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§  1553.  "If  the  transmission  of  a  commission  be  not  consid- 
ered as  necessary  to  give  validity  to  an  appointment,  still  less  is 
its  acceptance.  The  appointment  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President ; 
the  acceptance  is  the  sole  act  of  the  officer,  and  is,  in  plain  com- 
mon sense,  posterior  to  the  appointment.  As  he  may  resign,  so 
may  he  refuse  to  accept  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
capable  of  rendering  the  appointnient  a  nonentity.  That  this  is 
the  understanding  of  the  government,  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  its  conduct  A  commission  bears  date,  and  the  salary 
of  the  officer  commences,  from  his  appointment;  not  from  the 
transmission  or  acceptance  of  his  commission.  When  a  person 
appointed  to  any  office  refuses  to  accept  that  office,  the  successor 
is  nominated  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  has  declined  to 
accept,  and  not  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  had  been  previ- 
ously in  office,  and  had  created  the  original  vacancy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that,  when  a  commission 
has  been  signed  by  the  President,  the  appointment  is  made ;  and 
that  the  commission  is  complete  when  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  has  been  affixed  to  it  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Where  an 
officer  is  removable  at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  circumstance 
which  completes  his  appointment  is  of  no  concern ;  because  the 
act  is  at  any  time  revocable;  and  the  commission  may  be  ar- 
rested, if  still  in  the  office.  But  when  the  officer  is  not  remova- 
ble at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  appointment  is  not  revocable, 
and  cannot  be  annulled.  It  has  conferred  legal  rights,  which 
cannot  be  resumed.  The  discretion  of  the  executive  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised until  the  appointment  has  been  made.  But  having  once 
made  the  appointment,  his  power  over  the  office  is  terminated  in 
all  cases  where,  by  law,  the  officer  is  not  removable  by  him.  The 
right  to  the  office  is  then  in  the  person  appointed,  and  he  has 
the  absolute,  unconditional  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it. 
Mr.  Marbury,  then,  since  his  commission  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  sealed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  was  appointed;  and 
as  the  law  creating  the  office  gave  the  officer  a  right  to  hold  for 
five  years,  independent  of  the  executive,  the  appointment  was  not 
revocable,  but  vested  in  the  officer  legal  rights,  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  his  country.  To  withhold  his  commission, 
therefore,  is  an  act  deemed  by  the  court  not  warranted  by  law, 
but  violative  of  a  vested  legal  right  "^ 

^  See  also  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  14,  p.  166  ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch. 
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§  1554.  Another  question  growing  out  of  appointmeiits  is,  at 
what  time  the  appoiuteo  is  to  be  dceincd  in  offiee;  whether  from 
the  time  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  or  his  complying  with  the 
preliminary  requisitions  (such  as  taking  the  oath  of  office,  giving 

29  [ch.  81],  Ttio  renaouing  of  this  opinitm  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  judicial  view,  aV 
Bolutdy  irresistible  ;  and,  m  such,  received  at  the  time  a  very  geaeml  appnibation 
from  the  iirofessioo.  It  was,  however,  totally  disregarded  by  President  JefTei-son,  who 
on  this,  m  oa  otlier  occasiona,  pUced  his  right  of  constryirig  the  Constitittion  mid  laws 
IS  wholly  above  and  indei>end*:iit  of  judiciaJ  deinsion.  In  his  conuspondence.  be  re- 
peatedly iiHuded  to  this  siibjetit,  and  endea^'oretl  to  vindicate  his  conduct.  In  one  of 
hts  lett^srs  he  says  :  "  In  the  case  of  Marbiiry  and  Mai  I  i  son,  the  federal  judges  declared 
that  conunisaiouB,  signed  and  scaled  by  the  President,  were  valid,  although  not  deliv- 
ered. I  deemed  delivery  essential  to  complete  a  deed,  which,  as  long  aa  it  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  party,  ia,  as  yet,  oo  deed  ;  it  is  in  posse  only,  but  not  in  €sse  ;  and  I 
withheld  the  delivery  of  the  cominijsaion-  They  cannot  issue  a  mandaroas  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  legislature,  or  to  any  of  their  officers."  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  317  ; 
Id,  75  ;  Id.  372,  373.  It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  does  not  authorize  the  Snprtsmo 
Court  to  issue  a  mandamus  in  the  exercise  of  frnghutl  Jurisdiction,  as  was  the  case  in 
Utrbuiy  v.  Madison  ;  and  it  was  ao  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1789,  ch.  20,  §  13,-  had  actually  conferred  the  very  power  on  the  Supreme 
Courts  by  providing  that  the  Sufpremc  Conrt  shall  have  power  **  to  issue  writs  of  man- 
damus, &c,,  to  any  courts  apiKnut^'d,  or  persons  holding  office,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Uuited  States*."  So  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  declining  jimsdiction,  in  effect 
declared  that  the  act  of  Congruss  was,  in  this  respect,  uocoustitutional.  But  no  lawyer 
coulil  doubt  that  Congreaa  might  confer  the  power  on  any  other  court ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  might  issue  a  mandamUH  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  junsdiction.  But 
the  whole  argument  of  President  JetTerson  proceeds  on  an  assumption  which  is  not 
proved.  He  says  delivery  is  essential  to  »  deefL  But,  assuming  this  to  be  correct  in 
all  cases,  it  does  not  establish  that  a  cotimiiikHion  is  essential  to  every  appointment ;  or 
that  a  commission  must,  by  the  Constitution,  be  by  n  deed  \  or  that  an  apiwintment 
to  office  is  not  complete  before  the  oomniiasion  ia  sealed  or  delivered*  The  question  is 
not,  whether  a  deed  at  the  common  law  \^  perfect  without  a  delivery :  but  whether  an 
appointment  under  the  Constitution  is  perfect  without  a  delivery  of  a  commission*  If 
a  delivf^ry  were  necessary,  when  the  President  had  signed  the  commission,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  secretary  to  be  sealed  and  n^corded,  such  deliveiy  would  be  sufficient ;  for  it  is 
the  final  act  required  to  be  done  by  the  President,  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  »cal  i&  not 
the  seal  of  the  President,  but  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  commission,  sealed  by  the 
President,  is  not  his  deed  ;  and  it  does  not  take  effect  as  his  deed.  It  is  merely  a 
verification  of  hia  act  by  the  highest  evidence.  The  doctrine,  then,  of  deeds  of  private 
persons,  at  the  common  law,  ii  inapplicable.  It  is  painful  to  observe,  in  Pi'esident 
Jefferaon's  writings,  the  constant  insinuations  against  public  ftieu  and  public  bodies, 
who  differ  from  his  own  opinions  or  measures,  of  being  governed  hy  impro|»er  or  un- 
worthy motives,  or  mere  party  f*pirit.  The  very  hitters  her©  cited  (4  Jefferson's  Corresp, 
75,  31 7|  372)  afford  iUustrations  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  certainly  diminish  the  value 
which  might  otherwise  be  attributed  to  hia  criticisms,  {a) 

(ft)  The  doctrine  declared  in  Marhury  iion  of  a  deputy-postmaster,  but  had  died 

V,  Madison  was  reaflfirmed  in  Uniteii  States  Iwfore  it  had  been   transmitted    to    the 

V.  Le  Baron,  19  How.  74.     In  that  case  appointee  ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  ap- 

the  Fresideat  bad  signed  the  commia-  pointment  waa  oompleie* 
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bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  etc.,)  or  his  actual 
entry  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  question  may  become  of 
great  practical  importance  in  cases  of  removals  from  office,  and 
also  in  cases  where,  by  law,  officers  are  appointed  for  a  limited 
term.  It  frequently  happens  that  no  formal  removal  from  office 
is  made  by  the  President,  except  by  nominating  another  person  to 
the  Senate  in  place  of  the  person  removed,  and  without  any  no- 
tice to  him.  In  such  a  case,  is  the  actual  incumbent  in  office  de 
facto  removed  immediately  upon  the  nomination  of  a  new  officer  ? 
If  so,  then  all  his  subsequent  acts  in  the  office  are  void,  though 
he  may  have  no  notice  of  the  nomination,  and  may,  from  the  delay 
to  give  such  notice,  go  on  for  a  month  to  perform  its  functions. 
Is  the  removal  to  be  deemed  complete  only  when  the  nomination 
has  been  confirmed?  Or  when  notice  is  actually  given  to  the 
incumbent?  Or  when  the  appointee  has  accepted  the  office?^ 
Hitherto  this  point  docs  not  seem  to  have  received  any  judicial 
decision,  and  therefore  must  be  treated  as  open  to  controversy. 
If  the  decision  should  be,  that  in  such  cases  the  nomination  with- 
out notice  creates  a  removal  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure^  it  is 
obvious  that  the  public,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  may  be- 
come sufferers  by  unintentional  and  innocent  violations  of  law. 
A  collector,  for  instance,  may  receive  duties,  may  grant  clear- 
ances to  vessels,  and  may  perform  other  functions  of  the  office 
for  months  after  such  a  nomination,  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  any  want  of  legal  authority.  Upon  one  occasion  it  was 
said  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  "when  a  person  appointed  to 
any  office  [under  the  United  States]  refuses  to  accept  that  office, 
the  successor  is  nominated  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  has 
declined  to  accept,  and  not  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  had 
been  previously  in  office,  and  had  created  the  original  va- 
cancy. "  2  (a)  From  this  remark,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  court  that  the  office  is  completely  filled  in  every  case  of 
vacancy  as  soon  as  the  appointment  is  complete,  independently 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  appointee.  If  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  removal  must,  at  all  events,  be  complete  as  soon  as  a 
new  appointment  is  made.* 

1  See  Johnson  v.  United  States,  5  Mason's  R.  425,  438,  439. 
-*  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch's  R.  137. 

*  See  Jolinson  v.  Unitttd  States,  5  Mason's  R.  425,  438,  439  ;  United  States  v.  Kirk- 
Patrick,  4  Wheat.  R.  733,  734. 

(a)  See  also  United  States  v.  Le  Baron,  19  How.  74. 
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§  1555.  The  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  is:  "The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power  to  All  up  all  vacfincies  that  maj  happen 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commiasionSj  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  seasiou." 

§  1556.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; but  was  afterwards  inserted  by  an  amendment,  apparently 
without  objection.^  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
a  perverse  intention  to  misrepresent,  and  thereby  to  render  odious 
the  Constitution,  was  in  the  objection,  solemnly  urged  against 
this  clause,  that  it  authorized  the  President  to  till  vacancies  in 
the  Senate  itself  occurring  during  the  recess;^  a  power  which,  in 
another  clause  of  the  Constitution,  was  expressly  conrided  to 
the  State  executive.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  however,  now  to 
dwell  upon  this  preposterous  suggestion,  since  it  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  the  power  given  to  the  President  is  applicable 
solely  to  appointments  to  offices  under  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union.  It  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  gross  exaggerations  and  unfounded  alarms 
which  were  constantly  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a 
system  which  could  scarcely  fail  of  general  approbation  if  it  was 
fairly  understood,^ 

§  1557*  The  proiiriety  of  this  grant  is  so  obvious  that  it  can 
require  no  ehieidation.  There  was  but  one  of  two  courses  to  he 
adopted:  either  that  the  Senate  should  be  perpetually  in  session, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  officera;  or  tliat  the 
President  should  be  authorized  to  make  temporary  appointments 
during  the  recess,  which  should  expire  when  the  Senate  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  subject.  The  former  course 
would  have  been  at  once  burdensome  to  the  Senate  and  expensive 
to  the  public.  The  latter  combines  convenience,  promptitude  of 
action,  and  general  security. 

§  1558.  The  appointments  so  made,  by  the  very  language  of 
the  Conatitution,  expire  at  the  next  session  of  the  Senate;  and 
the  commissions  given  by  him  have  the  same  duration.  When 
the  Senate  is  assembled,  if  the  President  nominates  the  same 
officer  to  the  office,  this  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  nomi- 
nation to  office  J  and,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  appointment 
is  a  new  appointment,  and  not  a  mere  continuation  of  the  old 


>  Journal  of  Convention »  225»  34L 
«  The  Fedemliut,  Now  37. 


«  Ibid, 
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appointment.  So  that  if  a  bond  of  fidelity  in  office  has  been 
given  under  the  first  appointment  and  commission,  it  does  not 
apply  to  any  acts  done  mider  the  new  appointment  and  com- 


mission. 


§  1559.  The  language  of  the  clause  is,  that "  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate. "  In  1813,  President  Madison  appointed  and  com- 
missioned ministers  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Ghent, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate ;  and  a  question  was  made,  whether 
he  had  a  constitutional  authority  so  to  do,  there  being  no  vacancy 
of  any  exising  office,  but  this  being  the  creation  of  a  new  offica 
The  Senate,  at  their  next  session,  are  said  to  have  entered  a  pro- 
test against  such  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  executive.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  (April  20,  1822),  the  Senate  seem  distinctly 
to  have  held  that  the  President  could  not  create  the  office  of 
minister,  and  make  appointments  to  such  an  office  during  the 
recess,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  By  "  vacancies  "  they 
understood  to  be  meant  vacancies  occurring  from  death,  resigna- 
tion, promotion,  or  removal.  The  word  "happen"  had  relation 
to  some  casualty  not  provided  for  by  law.  If  the  Senate  are  in 
session  when  offices  are  created  by  law,  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  filled,  and  nominations  are  not  then  made  to  them  by  the 
President,  he  cannot  appoint  to  such  offices  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  because  the  vacancy  does  not  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate.  In  many  instances,  where  offices  are  created  by 
law,  special  power  is,  on  this  very  account,  given  to  the  President 
to  fill  them  during  the  recess;  and  it  was  then  said,  that  in  no 
other  instances  had  the  President  filled  such  vacant  offices  without 
the  special  authority  of  law.^ 

§  1560.  The  next  section  of  the  second  article  is :  "  He  [the 
President]  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consider- 
ation such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient. 
He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or 
either  of  them;  and,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  them, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper.     He  shall  receive  ambassa- 

1  United  States  v.  Kirkpatrick,  9  Wheat.  R.  720,  733,  734,  735. 
a  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  29  (ch.  31) ;  2  Executive  Journal,  pp.  416,  600  ;  3  Execu- 
tive Journal,  297. 
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dors  and  other  public  ministers.  He  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed; (a)  and  shall  coaimissiun  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States." 

§  1561,  The  first  partj  relative  to  the  President's  giving  infor- 
mation and  recommending  measures  to  Congress^  is  so  consonant 
with  the  structure  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  colonial 
and  State  governments,  with  the  usage  and  practice  of  other  free 
governments,  with  the  general  convenience  of  Congress,  and  with 
a  due  share  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  that  it 
may  well  be  presumed  to  be  above  all  real  object iom  From  the 
nature  and  duties  of  the  executive  department,  he  must  possess 
more  extensive  sources  of  information,  as  well  in  regard  to  do- 
mestic as  foreign  affairs,  than  can  belong  to  Congress.  The  true 
workings  of  the  laws ;  the  defects  in  the  nature  or  arrangements 
of  the  general  systems  of  trade,  finance,  and  jnstiee;  and  the 
military,  naval,  and  civil  establishments  of  the  Unlcm,  are  more 
readily  seen,  and  more  constantly  under  the  view  of  the  executive, 
tlian  they  can  possibly  be  of  any  other  department.  There  is 
great  wisdom,  therefore,  in  not  merely  allowing,  but  in  requiring 
the  President  to  lay  before  Congress  all  facts  and  information 
which  may  assist  their  deliberations;  and  in  enabling  him  at 
once  to  point  out  the  evil  and  to  suggest  the  reuunly.  lie  is  thus 
justly  made  responsible,  not  merely  for  a  due  administration  of 
the  existing  systems,  but  for  due  diligence  and  examination  into 
the  means  of  improving  them.^ 

1  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coinm.  Af^p.  343,  S44,  345  ;  The  FedcralUt,  No.  78  ;  Rawle 
on  Const  th.  IB,  p.  171.  The  pmuliLre  in  the  time  oF  Presidetit  Wii*hingU)ii  und  Presi- 
dent John  Adftiiia  was,  for  tlio  FrBsidentj  at  tlie  o|jeiiiiig  of  each  8e.s?>iou  of  Congress, 
to  meet  l>oth  hoa»e«  in  prson  and  deliver  a  speech  to  them,  conUining  his  vi^ws  on 
public  affairs  and  hia  reionimendutions  of  miMisures.  On  otti^r  occasions,  he  simply 
addressed  written  measages  to  them,  or  either  of  th^m,  iiccording  to  the  nature  of  tho 
meaaage.  To  the  speeches  tliiis  made  a  wntten  answer  was  giv^en  by  ench  house  ;  and 
thus  an  oi*i>ortuuity  was  afforded,  by  this  oppontsntH  of  the  administration*  to  review 
its  whole  |x)Ucy  in  a  single  debate  on  the  answer.  That  practice  was  discontitHied  by 
Freaident  JefTerBon,  who  addressed  all  hia  cornnmiucations  to  Congress  by  wntten 
mesfliges ;  nnd  to  these  no  answers  were  returned.  Kuwleou  Const,  ch.  16,  pp.  171, 
172,  173.  The  practice  thus  introduced  by  hira  has  Ix-en  ever  since  exclusively  pur- 
taed  by  all  succeetting  Presidtfots  ;  whether  for  tht*  better  has  been  gravely  doubted  by 
Bome  of  our  most  distinguished  statiismen* 

(a)  The  courts  will  not  allow  a  bill  to  is  UQConstltatiniiftl.     Mississippi  v.  John- 
be  fileil  for  the  ptiqioae  of  obtaining  ao  Eon,   4   Wall.    475.      See  also  Georgia  t?* 
injunction  agtiinsl  the  execution  of  a  law  Stanton,  6  WalL  50, 
by  tlio  Priiftideut  on  tin  aliegatian  that  it 
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§  1562.  The  power  to  convene  Congress  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions is  indispensable  to  the  proper  operations  and  even  safety  of 
the  government.  Occasions  may  occur  in  the  recess  of  Congress, 
requiring  the  government  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  repel  for- 
eign aggressions,  depredations,  and  direct  hostilities ;  to  provide 
adequate  means  to  mitigate  or  overcome  unexpected  calamities; 
to  suppress  insurrections;  and  to  provide  for  innumerable  other 
important  exigencies,  arising  out  of  the  intercourse  and  revolu- 
tions among  nations.^ 

§  1563.  The  power  to  adjourn  Congress  in  cases  of  disagree- 
ment is  equally  indispensable;  since  it  is  the  only  peaceable  way 
of  terminating  a  controversy  which  can  lead  te  nothing  but  dis- 
traction in  the  public  councils.^ 

§  1564.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  follows  out  the  strong 
injunctions  of  his  oath  of  office,  that  he  will  "preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution."  The  great  object  of  the  executive 
department  is  to  accomplish  this  purpose;  and  without  it,  be  the 
form  of  government  whatever  it  may,  it  will  be  utterly  worthless 
for  offence  or  defence ;  for  the  redress  of  grievances  or  the  pro- 
tection of  rights;  for  the  happiness,  or  good  order,  or  safety  of 
the  people. 

§  1565.  The  next  power  is  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers.  This  has  been  already  incidentally  touched. 
A  similar  power  existed  under  the  confederation;  but  it  was 
confined  to  receiving  "ambassadors,"  which  word,  in  a  strict 
sense  (as  has  been  already  stated),  comprehends  the  highest  grade 
only  of  ministers,  and  not  those  of  an  inferior  character.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  would  ordinarily  prefer  the  employ- 
ment of  the  inferior  grades;  and  therefore  the  description  is 
l)roperly  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  all  classes  of  ministers.^ 
Why  the  receiving  of  consuls  was  not  also  expressly  mentioned, 
as  the  appointment  of  them  is  in  the  preceding  clause,  is  not 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  especially  as  the  defect  of  the  confed- 
eration on  this  head  was  fully  understood.  The  power,  however, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  other  parts  of  the  Constitution;  and 
indeed  seems  a  general  incident  to  the  executive  authority.     It 

i  See  1  TiKik.  Black.  Comm.  App.  843,  344,  345  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  78 ;  Rawlo 
on  Const,  ch.  16,  p.  171.  "  Ibid. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  *  Ibid. 
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has  constantlj  been  exercised  without  objection;  and  foreign  con- 
suls have  never  been  allowed  to  discharge  any  functions  of  office 
until  they  have  received  the  exequatur  of  the  President.*  Con- 
suls, indeed,  are  not  diplomatic  functiouarics,  or  political  repre- 
sentatives of  a  foreign  nation;  but  are  treated  in  the  character 
of  mere  commercial  agents.^ 

§  1506*  Tlic  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and  ministers  is  al- 
ways an  important,  and  sometimes  a  very  delicate  function,  since 
it  constitutes  the  only  accredited  medium  through  which  negotia- 
tions and  friendly  relations  are  ordinarily  carried  on  with  foreign 
powers.  A  govenmient  may  in  its  discretion  lawfully  infuse  to 
receive  an  ambiissador  or  other  minister  without  its  affording 
any  just  cause  of  war.  But  it  would  generally  be  deemed  an  un- 
friendly act,  and  might  provoke  hostilities,  unless  accompanied 
by  conciliatory  cxiilanations.  A  refusal  is  sometimes  made  on 
the  ground  of  the  bad  character  of  the  minister,  or  his  former 
offensive  conduct,  or  of  the  special  subject  of  the  embassy  not 
being  proper  or  convenient  for  discussion.^  This,  however,  is 
rarely  done.  But  a  much  more  delicate  occasion  is,  when  a  civil 
war  breaks  out  in  a  nation,  and  two  nations  are  formed^  or  two 
parties  in  the  same  nation,  each  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole,  and  the  contest  remains  as  yet  undecided,  flmjmnte  hello. 
In  such  a  case  a  neutral  nation  may  very  properly  withhold  its 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  either  party,  or  of  tlie  existence 
of  two  independent  nations ;  and  on  that  account  refuse  to  receive 
an  ambassador  from  either.'*  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  the 
simple  acknowledgment  of  the  minister  of  either  party  or  nation 
might  be  deemed  taking  part  against  the  other;  and  thus  as 
affording  a  strong  countenance  or  oi)positiou  to  rebellion  and 
civil  dismemberment.  On  this  account,  nations,  placed  in  such  a 
predicament,  have  not  hesitated  sometimes  to  declare  war  against 
neutrals,  as  interposing  in  the  war;  and  have   made  them  the 


1  Rawle  on  Const,  di.  24»  p^  224.  225. 

a  ir.id.  ;  1  Kent's  Comm,  Led.  2,  pp,  40  to  44  j  The  Indian  Chief,  3  Rob.  R.  22 ; 
The  BeUo  Coraunes,  6  Wlieat.  R.  152,  168 ;  Viveash  v.  Buker,  3  Mtiule  k  Selw.  R. 
2S4. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm-  L*ct.  2,  p.  89 ;  Rutherforth*8  Inatit  B.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20  ;  Grotiua, 
Lib.  2,  cb.  8,  §5  1,  3,  4. 

*  Ktnt'B  Ci>mm,  Lect.  2,  p.  8^  ;  Rnwl©  on  Const,  ch.  20,  p.  195  ;  Gelaton  v,  Hoyt.  3 
^Hipat.  R.  324 :  Utiit^  States  r.  Palmer,  3  Wli^at.  R.  630  ;  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  28, 
pp.  324,  32:i  t2d©dit.);  ch.  30,  pp.  33t>,  337,  338, 
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victims  of  their  vengeance,  when  they  have  been  anxious  to  as- 
sume a  neutral  position.  The  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  ac- 
knowledging new  nations  or  ministers  is,  therefore,  under  such 
circumstances,  an  executive  function  of  great  delicacy,  which 
requires  the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation.  If  the  executive 
receives  an  ambassador  or  other  minister  as  the  representative  of 
a  new  nation,  or  of  a  party  in  a  civil  war  in  an  old  nation,  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign  authority  de  facto  of  such 
new  nation  or  party.  If  such  recognition  is  made,  it  is  conclu- 
sive upon  the  nation,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  reversed  by  an  act 
of  Congress  repudiating  it  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  recogni- 
tion has  been  refused  by  the  executive,  it  is  said  that  Congress 
may,  notwithstanding,  solemnly  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  or  party.  ^  ITiese,  however,  are  propositions  which 
have  hitherto  remained  as  abstract  statements  under  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  propounded,  not  as  absolutely  true, 
but  as  still  open  to  discussion,  if  they  should  ever  arise  in  the 
course  of  our  foreign  diplomacy.  The  Constitution  has  expressly 
invested  the  executive  with  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
ministers.  It  has  not  expressly  invested  Congress  with  the  power 
either  to  repudiate  or  acknowledge  them.^  At  all  events,  in  the 
case  of  a  revolution,  or  dismemberment  of  a  nation,  the  judiciary 
cannot  take  notice  of  any  new  government  or  sovereignty  until  it 
has  been  duly  recognized  by  some  other  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  whom  the  power  is  constitutionally  confided.  ^ 

§  1567.  That  a  power  so  extensive  in  its  reach  over  our  for- 
eign relations  could  not  be  properly  conferred  on  any  other  than 
the  executive  department,  will  admit  of  little  doubt.  That  it 
should  be  exclusively  confided  to  that  department,  without  any 

1  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  20,  pp.  195,  196. 

"  It  is  surprising  that  the  Federalist  should  have  treated  the  power  of  receiving 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  as  an  executive  function  of  little  intrinsic  im- 
portance. Its  language  is,  **This,  though  it  has  been  a  rich  theme  of  declamation,  is 
more  a  matter  of  dignity  than  of  authority.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  will  lie  without 
consequence  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  And  it  was  far  more  convenient 
that  it  should  be  arranged  in  this  manner  than  that  there  should  be  a  necessity  of  con- 
vening the  legislature,  or  one  of  its  branches,  upon  every  arrival  of  a  foreign  minister, 
though  it  were  merely  to  take  the  place  of  a  departed  predecessor."  The  Federalist, 
No.  69. 

»  United  States  v.  Palmer,  3  Wheat.  R.  610,  634,  643  ;  Hoyt  v,  Gelston,  3  Wheat  R. 
246,  323,  324  ;  Rose  v.  Himely,  4  Cranch,  441  ;  The  Divina  Pastora,  4  Wheat.  R.  52, 
and  note  65  ;  The  Neustra  Se&ora  de  la  Caridad,  4  Wheat.  R.  497. 
VOL.  II.  —  25 
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participation  of  the  Senate  in  the  functions  (that  body  being  con- 
jointly entrusted  witli  the  treaty-inakintr  power),  is  not  bo  obvi- 
0118,  Probably  the  eircunistance  that  in  all  foreij^u  governments^ 
the  power  was  exehmively  confided  to  the  executive  departmeut, 
and  the  utter  impractieubility  of  keeping  the  Senate  constantly 
in  session,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  emerfreneies  which  might 
require  the  action  of  the  government^  conduced  to  the  estitblish- 
ment  of  the  authority  in  its  present  form,^  It  is  not,  indeed,  a 
power  likely  to  be  abused,  though  it  is  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences often  invulviug  the  qm^stion  of  peace  or  w*ar.  And,  in 
onr  own  short  experience,  the  revolutions  in  France,  and  the  rev- 
olutions in  South  America,  have  already  j)laced  us  in  situations 
to  feel  its  critical  character,  and  the  necessity  of  having  at  the 
head  of  tlie  government  an  executive  of  sober  judgment,  enlight- 
ened views,  and  firm  and  exalted  patriotism.^ 

§  1568.  As  incidents  to  the  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and 
foreign  ministers,  the  President  is  nnderstood  to  fKJsaess  the 
power  to  refuse  them,  and  to  dismiss  those  who,  having  been  re- 
ceived, become  obnoxious  to  censure,  or  unfit  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  by  their  improper  conduct,  or  by  political  events.* 
While,  however,  they  are  permitted  to  remain  as  public  function- 
aries, they  are  entitled  to  all  the  imnumitics  and  rights  which 
the  law  of  nations  has  provided  at  once  for  their  dignity,  their 
independence,  and  their  inviolability.* 

§  156^.  Tliere  arc  other  incidental  powers  belonging  to  the 
executive  department  which  are  necessarily  implied  from  tlie  na* 
ture  of  the  functions  which  are  confided  to  it  Among  these 
must  necessarily  be  included  the  power  to  perform  them  without^ 
any  obstruction  or  ini|>ediment  w^hatsoever*  The  President  can- 
not, therefore,  be  liable  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  detention^ 
while  he  is  in  the  discliarge  of  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  for 
this  purpose  his  person  must  he  deemed,  in  civil  cases  at  least, 
to  possess  an  official  inviolaljility.  In  the  exercise  of  his  polit- 
ical powers  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountable 

*  See  1  Blsck,  Comni.  253. 

*  Tlie  Federalist,  No*  6&. 

»  See  5  Marehair*  Ufe  of  Washington,  ch,  «,  pp.  398.  39^,  404.  405,  411,  412  ;  1 
Tuok.  Black,  Comm.  App.  ^  41. 

*  See  5  Marshal !*»  Life  of  Woahington,  ch.  6,  pp.  443,  444 ;  7  Wait'a  Statu  Papera, 
gS2,  283,  302. 

*  I  Kent's  Comm*  Lett.  2,  pp,  37,  38,  39. 
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only  to  his  country  and  to  his  own  conscience.  His  decision  in 
relation  to  these  powers  is  subject  to  no  control,  and  his  discre- 
tion, when  exercised,  is  conclusive.  But  he  has  no  authority  to 
control  other  officers  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  law  in  cases  not  touching  his  political 
powers.  ^ 

§  1570.  In  the  year  1793,  President  Washington  thought  it 
his  duty  to  issue  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  take  any  part  in  the  hostilities  then  existing 
between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  warning  them  against  carry- 
ing goods  contraband  of  war;  and  enjoining  upon  them  an  entire 
abstinence  from  all  acts  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  neutral- 
ity. ^  This  proclamation  had  the  unanimous  approbation  of  his 
cabinet.^  Being,  however,  at  variance  with  the  popular  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  day,  this  exercise  of  incidental  authority 
was  assailed  with  uncommon  vehemence,  and  was  denied  to  be 
constitutional.  It  seems  wholly  unnecessary  now  to  review  the 
grounds  of  the  controversy,  since  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  nation 
has  gone  along  with  the  exercise  of  the  power,  as  one  properly 
belonging  to  the  executive  duties.*  If  the  President  is  bound  to 
see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ; 
and  if  the  duties  of  neutrality,  when  the  nation  has  not  assumed 
a  belligerent  attitude,  are  by  the  law  of  nations  obligatory  upon 
it,  it  seems  difficult  to  perceive  any  solid  objection  to  a  procla- 
mation stating  the  facts  and  admonishing  the  citizens  of  their 
own  duties  and  responsibilities.^  (a) 

§  1571.  We  have  seen  that  by  law  the  President  possesses 
the  right  to  require  the  written  advice  and  opinions  of  his  cabi- 

1  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  137. 

^  1  Wait's  American  State  Papers,  44. 

»  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  404,  408. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  20,  p.  197.  The  learned  reader,  who  wishes  to  review  the 
whole  ground,  will  find  it  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  in  the  letters  of  Pacificus, 
written  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  favor  of  the  power,  and  in  the  letters  of  Helvidins,  written 
by  Mr.  Madison  against  it.  They  will  both  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Federalist, 
printed  at  Washington  in  1818,  and  in  Hallowell  in  1826,  in  the  Appendix. 

^  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  346.  Both  houses  of  Congress,  in  their  answers  to 
the  President's  speech  at  the  ensuing  session,  approved  of  his  conduct  in  issuing  the 
proclamation.     1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  346. 

(a)  The  delivering  up  of  criminals  is      Speech,  5  Wheat.  R.  App.  &c. ;  Id.  25,  26, 
an  incidental  power  under  treaties.     See      27,  28. 
Jonathan  Kobbins's  caae.    Mr.  Marshall's 
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net  ministers  upon  all  questions  connected  with  their  respectiTe 
departments.  Hut  he  does  not  possess  a  like  authority  in  regard 
to  the  judicial  department.  That  branch  of  the  government  can 
be  called  upon  only  to  decide  controversies  l>rought  before  them 
in  a  legal  form;  and  therefore  are  bound  to  abstain  from  any 
extra-judicial  opinions  upon  points  of  law,  even  though  solemnly 
requested  by  the  executive^ 

§  1572.  The  remaining  section  of  the  fourth  article,  declaring 
that  the  President^  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  ofliccrs  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  liable  to  irapcachuient,  has  been  already 
full}^  considered  in  another  place.  And  thus  is  closed  the  exam- 
ination of  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. Unless  my  judgment  has  been  unduly  biased,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  hold  from  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion a  tribute  of  profound  respect,  if  not  of  the  liveliest  adoiira- 
tion.  All  that  seems  desirable  in  order  to  gratify  the  hopes, 
secure  the  reverence,  and  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  is, 
that  it  should  always  be  occupied  by  a  man  of  elevated  talents,  ol 
ripe  virtues,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  of  tried  patriotism; 
onCj  who  shall  forget  his  o\vti  interests,  and  remember  that  he 
represents  not  a  party,  but  the  whole  nation;  one,  whose  fame 
may  be  rested  with  posterity,  not  ui>on  the  false  eulogies  of  fa- 
vorites, but  upon  the  solid  merit  of  having  preserved  the  glory 
and  enhanced  the  prosperity  of  the  country.^ 


>  5  Mnrslmll'a  Life  of  Waatiington,  ch.  6,  i»p.  433,  441  ;  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  29  [ch. 
31],  SeealiMi  Hay  bum's  Ca-se,  2  DaU.  R*  40e,  410,  and  note  ;  Mnrbury  v.  Madison,  1 
Cr«nch»137»  171.  President  WflsiMiigton,  in  1793,  rei]uej<teil  the  opinion  of  thejndges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  constmction  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1778  ;  hut 
they  declined  to  give  any  opinion,  upon  the  ground  stated  in  the  text,  5  MarshaU's 
Life  of  Wnahington,  ch.  6,  pp.  433,  44L 

*  In  conspi^uence  of  President  Jackson ^s  Messnge,  negativing  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  July  10,  1832,  in  wliich  he  advances  the  doctrine,  thut  the  decisions  made  by 
other  tleimrtmenta  of  the  government^  including  the  jiidicinry,  and  even  by  his  prede- 
cessors  in  office  in  approving  law**,  tirv  not  obligatory  on  him,  the  question  hua  been  a 
good  deal  agitated  by  atatesmen  and  constitutional  lawyers.  The  following  extract 
fnim  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  C  J.  Inj^ersoU,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1831,  rontains  reasoning  on  thi^  subject  worthy  of  the  judgment  of  that  great  man  :  — 

"The  charge  of  inconsistency  bt^tween  my  objection  to  the  constitutionftlity  of  such 
A  bank,  in  17S11,  and  my  assent,  in  1S17,  turns  to  the  (question  how  far  tegiahitive  prc- 
cedentH,  ex|>qunding  the  Constitution,  ought  to  guide  succeeding  legislatures,  and  to 
overrule  individual  opiniouR, 

**Sonie  oWurity  hai  been  thrown  orer  the  question,  by  con  founding  it  with  the 
respect  due  from  one  legislature  to  laws  pflssed  by  pi^eceding  legialatures.     But  the  two 
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cases  are  essentially  different.  A  constitution,  being  derived  from  a  superior  authority, 
is  to  be  expounded  and  obeyed,  not  controlled  or  varied  by  the  subordinate  authority  of 
a  legislature.  A  law,  on  the  other  hand,  resting  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  every  successive  legislature,  its  expediency,  as  well  as  its  meaning,  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  latter. 

"The«case  in  question  has  its  true  analogy  in  the  obligation  arising  from  judicial 
expositions  of  the  law  on  succeeding  judges,  the  Constitution  being  a  law  to  the  legis- 
lator, as  the  law  is  a  rule  of  decision  to  the  judge. 

"And  why  are  judicial  precedents,  when  formed  ou  due  discussion  and  considera- 
tion, and  deliberately  sanctioned  by  reviews  and  repetitions,  regarded  as  of  binding  in- 
fluence, or  rather  of  authoritative  force,  in  settling  the  meaning  of  a  law  ?  It  must  be 
answered,  Ist,  because  it  is  a  reasonable  and  established  axiom,  and  the  good  of  society 
requires  that  the  rules  of  conduct  of  its  members  should  be  certain  and  known,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  any  judge,  disregarding  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors,  should 
vary  the  rule  of  law  according  tu  his  individual  interpretatiou  of  it.  Misera  est  servitua 
ubi  jus  aut  vagum  aut  incognitum.  2d,  because  an  ex])osition  of  the  law  publicly 
made,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  constituted  authority,  carries  with  it,  by  fair 
inference,  the  sanction  of  those  who,  having  made  the  law  through  their  legislative 
organ,  appear,  under  such  circumstanced,  to  have  determined  its  meaning  through  their 
judiciai-y  organ. 

'*  Can  it  be  of  leas  consequence  that  the  meaning  of  a  constitution  should  be  fixed 
and  known  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  law  should  be  so  ?  Can,  indeed,  a  law  be  fixed 
in  its  meaning  and  operation  unless  the  Constitution  be  so  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  a  par- 
ticular legislature,  differiug  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  from  a  series  of 
preceding  constructions,  proceed  to  act  on  that  difference,  they  not  only  introduce 
uncertainty  and  instability  in  the  Constitution,  but  iu  the  laws  themselves  ;  inasmuch 
as  all  laws  preceding  the  new  construction  and  inconsistent  with  it  are  not  only  an- 
nulled for  the  future,  but  virtually  pronounceil  nullities  from  the  beginning. 

**  But  it  is  said  that  the  legislator,  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  must 
8upj)ort  it  in  his  own  construction  of  it,  however  different  from  that  put  on  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, or  whatever  be  the  consequences  of  the  constniction.  And  is  not  the  judge 
under  the  same  oath  to  support  the  law  ?  yet,  has  it  ever  been  supposed  that  he  was 
required,  or  at  liberty,  to  disregard  all  i)recedents,  however  solemnly  repeated  and 
regularly  observed ;  and,  by  giving  effect  to  his  own  abstract  and  individual  opinions, 
to  disturb  the  established  course  of  practice  in  the  business  of  the  community  ?  Has 
the  wisest  and  most  consctientious  judge  ever  scrupled  to  acquiesce  in  decisions,  in 
which  he  has  l)een  overruled  by  the  matured  opinions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues, 
and  subsequently  to  conform  himself  thereto,  as  to  authoritative  ex^iositions  of  the  law  ? 
Aud  is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  8an)e  vifw  of  the  official  oath  should  be  taken  by  a 
legislator,  acting  under  the  Constitution,  which  is  his  guide,  as  is  taken  by  a  judge,  act- 
ing under  the  law,  which  is  his? 

**  There  is,  in  fact  and  in  common  understanding,  a  necessity  of  regarding  a  course 
of  practice,  as  above  characterized,  in  the  light  of  a  legal  rule  of  interpreting  a  law  ; 
and  there  is  a  like  necessity  of  considering  it  a  constitutional  rule  of  interpreting  a 
constitution. 

**That  there  may  be  extraordinary  and  peculiar  circumstances  controlling  the  rule 
in  both  cases,  may  be  admitted ;  but,  with  such  exceptions,  the  rule  will  force  itself  on 
the  practical  judpnent  of  the  most  ardent  theorist.  He  will  find  it  imjK)ssible  to  ad- 
here to,  and  act  officially  upon,  his  solitary  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law  or 
constitution,  in  opposition  to  a  construction  reduced  to  practice  during  a  reasonable 
period  of  time ;  more  es[>e(ially,  where  no  prospect  existed  of  a  change  of  construction 
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by  the  pulUic  or  its  agents.  And  if  n  reiisonaWe  period  of  time,  murlced  with  the 
usual  sanctions,  would  DOt  bnr  the  individual  prerogative,  there  could  \m  no  limiUition 
to  its  exeTf'ise,  altliough  the  daiif^r  r  of  error  must  increase  with  the  increasing  ohliviou 
of  explauiitoiy  circumstiuictfa,  and  with  the  coutinual  changes  in  tho  itnpoit  of  wonls 
and  iihrnaea. 

**  Let  it,  then,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  every  intellii^ent  and  candid  juiige»  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  most  to  be  r*?lied  on  for  the  true  and  jtafe  eoostruction  of  a  constitu- 
tion ■  that  which  has  the  uiiiforni  sanction  of  Buceessivc  k-gt^lative  bodioa  through  a 
period  of  years,  and  under  thts  varieil  ascendency  of  piirties,  or  that  which  dei>eiitia 
upon  the  opinions  of  every  new  legislature,  hctited  as  il  muy  he  by  the  spirit  of  |iaity, 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  sonit*  fftvurite  ohject,  or  letl  nsti^iy  hj'  the  elrKjuencf  and  address 
of  jiopulai-  btttt«smen,  theuiselves,  jwrhaps,  undiT  tht*  inlluence  of  the  same  misleading 
causes. 

**It  was  in  conformity  with  the  view  here  talcen  of  the  respect  due  to  dtlil^rate 
and  reiterated  preeedentii,  that  tlie  Rank  of  the  Lfnited  States,  though  on  the  nripnal 
fjjiestioij  held  to  be  unci>nstitutionab  rvceive^l  the  execntive  signature  in  the  year  1817. 
The  a*  t  origimilly  eatablishing  a  bank  hsxl  undirgone  ample  dl^'ussions  in  its  passage 
through  the  several  branches  of  the  govirrnrnent.  It  had  been  carrietl  into  execution 
thmughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  annual  legislative  recognitions  ;  in  one  in- 
8tanee»  indeed,  with  a  positive  ramification  of  it  into  a  new  State,  and  with  the  entire 
ac(]uieseence  of  all  the  local  authoritieii,  as  well  as  of  the  natioii  at  large  ;  to  all  of 
which  may  be  added,  a  decreasing  prospect  of  any  change  in  the  piiblin  opiujon  ad- 
verse to  the  constitutiontdity  of  such  an  institution.  A  veto  from  the  executive^  under 
these  ciR'un^sUmces,  with  an  admission  of  the  expediency  and  almost  necessity  of 
the  mettstti'c,  would  have  been  a  definnce  to  all  the  obligations  derived  from  a  course 
of  precetleuta,  amounting  to  the  recjuisite  evidence  of  the  national  judgment  and 
intention. 

**lt  has  been  contended  that  the  authority  of  pji^cedtuts  was  in  that  case  invalidated 
hy  the  considi^mtion  that  they  proved  only  a  respect  for  the  stipulated  duration  of  the 
bank,  with  a  toleration  of  it,  until  th*?  law  ahould  expire,  ninl  by  the  casting  vote  givt^n 
in  the  Senate  by  the  Vic«>-President  in  1811»  againat  a  bill  for  establishing  a  national 
hank,  the  vote  being  expressly  given  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  But  if  the 
law  itself  was  uncoiiHtitutiomil,  the  stipulation  vfas  void  and  could  not  be  constitu- 
tionally fulfilled  or  tokratf'd.  And  as  to  the  negative  of  the  Senate,  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  presiding  olficer,  it  is  a  fact,  well  understood  at  the  time,  that  it  resulted 
not  from  an  efiuallry  of  opinions  in  that  assembly  on  the  jwwerof  Congress  to  ejitablish 
a  bank,  but  from  a  junction  of  those  who  admitted  tlie  power  but  disapproved  the  plan 
with  thoae  who  d*>nied  tlie  power.  On  a  simple  question  of  constitutionality,  there  was 
a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  it/' 

There  is  also  a  very  cogent  argument  on  the  same  side»  in  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in 
the  Senate,  in  July,  1832,  on  the  veto  message  of  the  President 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

JUDICIARY  —  ORGANIZATION   AND   POWERS. 

§  1573.  The  order  of  the  subject  next  conducts  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  embraces 
the  organization  and  powers  of  the  judicial  department 

§  1574.  The  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  judicial 
department  in  the  national  government  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally discussed  under  other  heads.  The  want  of  it  constituted 
one  of  the  vital  defects  of  the  confederation.^  And  every  gov- 
ernment must,  in  its  essence,  be  unsafe  and  unfit  for  a  free  people 
where  such  a  department  does  not  exist  with  powers  co-extensive 
with  those  of  the  legislative  department.^  Where  there  is  no 
judicial  department  to  interpret,  pronounce,  and  execute  the  law, 
to  decide  controversies,  and  to  enforce  rights,  the  government 
must  either  perish  by  its  own  imbecility,  or  the  other  depart- 
ments of  government  must  usurp  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding obedience,  to  the  destruction  of  liberty.*  The  will  of 
those  who  govern  will  become,  under  such  circumstances,  abso- 
lute and  despotic ;  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  whether  power  is 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  388  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  14,  p.  277. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  277  ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6 
Wheat  R.  384  ;  2  Wilson's  Uw  Lect.  ch.  3,  p.  201  ;  3  Elliot's  Deb.  143  ;  Osborne  v. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  818, 819.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  has  traced  out, 
with  much  minuteness  of  detail,  the  nature  and  character  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  nations,  and  especially  in  England  ;  and  a  peru- 
sal of  his  remarks  will  be  found  full  of  instruction.  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  ch.  3, 
p.  201,  &c. 

•  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  277.  It  has  been  finely  remarked  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  that  **  the  judicial  department  has  no  will  in  any  case.  Judicial 
power,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  jiower  of  the  laws,  has  no  existence.  Couits 
are  the  mere  instruments  of  the  law,  and  can  will  nothing.  When  they  are  said  to 
exercise  a  discretion,  it  is  a  mei-e  legal  discretion,  —  a  discretion  to  be  exercised  in 
discerning  the  course  prescribed  by  law  ;  and,  when  that  is  discerned,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  follow  it  Judicial  power  is  never  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  giWng 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  judge  ;  but  always  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  will 
of  the  legislature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the  law.*'  Osborne  v.  Bank  of 
the  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat.  R.  866. 
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vested  in  a  single  tyrant  or  in  an  assembly  of  tyrants.  No  re- 
nisirk  is  better  founded  in  human  experience  tlum  that  of  5Ion- 
tesquieu,  that  'Hhere  is  no  liberty,  if  the  judiciary  power  be  not 
separated  from  the  legij^lative  and  exeeutive  powers,"^  And  it 
is  no  less  true,  that  jiersonal  security  and  private  property  rest 
entirely  upnii  the  wisdom,  the  stability,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
courts  of  justice.^  If  that  government  can  be  truly  said  to  bo 
despotic  and  intolerable  in  which  the  law  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
it  eannot  but  be  rendered  still  more  ojjpressive  and  more  mis- 
chievous, when  the  actual  administration  of  justice  is  dependent 
upon  caprice,  or  favor,  upon  the  will  of  rulers,  or  the  influence 
of  popularity.  When  power  becomes  right,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  decisions  rest  upcm  corruption,  or  weakness*  upon 
the  accidents  of  chance,  or  upon  deliberate  wiong.  In  every 
well-organized  governmeut,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  se- 
curity both  of  public  rights  and  ]uivate  rights,  it  is  indisjiensa- 
ole  that  there  should  be  a  judicial  department  to  ascertain  and 
decide  rights,  to  punish  crimes,  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
protect  the  innocent  from  iujuiy  and  usurpation.^ 

§  1575,  In  the  national  guvcrnmeiit  llie  power  is  equally  as 
important  as  in  the  State  governments.  The  laws  and  treaties, 
and  even  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  become  a 
dead  letter  without  it.  Indeed,  in  a  cumplicated  government 
like  ours,  where,  there  is  an  assemblage  of  republics,  combined 
under  a  common  head,  the  necessity  of  some  eontrolling  judicial 
power,  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  powers  of  the  Union,  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  striking.  The  Ia\v8  of  the  whole  would  other- 
wise be  in  continual  danger  of  IxMng  contravened  l>y  the  laws  of 
the  parts.*  The  national  government  would  be  reduced  to  a  ser- 
vile defiendence  upon  the  States;  and  the  same  scenes  would  be 
again  acted  over  in  solemn  mockery  which  l*egan  in  the  neglect 
and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  confederation.^  Power,  without 
adequate  means  to  enforce  it,  is  like  a  body  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation.     For  all  practical  purposes,   it  is  as   if   its 

'  Montesqiii^u'B  Spirit  of  Laws,  B*  II,  tli.  6. 
'  I  Kriifa  Coiutrt.  Lcct.  14^  p.  273. 

*  Rawlf  on  Constitution,  cb.  21,  p.  199, 

*  The  Fe^leralist,  No.  22;  Cbisliolra  v,  Georgia,  2  Da!L  419,  474;  ante,  ?oL  L 
pp.  246,  217;  3  Elliot's  Deliates,  142. 

*  S<'e  Culieu's  f.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  384  to  3&0  ;  Id,  402  to  404,  415  ;  Oaborna 
w.  Bank  of  tlie  United  Stateji,  9  Wheat,  R,  818,  819;  ante,  vol.  i.  §§  260,  267. 
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faculties  were  extinguished.  Even  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
collision  between  the  laws  and  powers  of  the  Union  and  those  of 
the  States,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  that,  without  some  superin- 
tending judiciary  establishment,  there  could  be  any  uniform  ad- 
ministration or  interpretation  of  them.  The  idea  of  uniformity 
of  decision  by  thirteen  independent  and  co-ordinate  tribunals 
(and  the  number  is  now  advanced  to  twenty-four)  is  absolutely 
visionary,  if  not  absurd.  The  consequence  would  necessarily  be, 
that  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  laws,  neither  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  Union  nor  those  of  the  States,  would  be  the 
same  in  any  two  States.  And  there  would  be  perpetual  fluctua* 
tions  and  changes  growing  out  of  the  diversity  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  of  local  institutions,  interests,  and  habits  of  thought^ 

§  1576.  Two  ends,  then,  of  paramount  importance,  and  fun- 
damental to  a  free  government,  are  proposed  to  be  attained  by 
the  establishment  of  a  national  judiciary.  The  first  is  a  due 
execution  of  the  powers  of  the  government;  and  the  second  is  a 
uniformity  in  the  interpretation  and  operation  of  those  powers, 
and  of  the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  them.  The  power  of  in- 
terpreting the  laws  involves  necessarily  the  function  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  conformable  to  the  Constitution  or  not ;  and  if 
not  so  conformable,  to  declare  them  void  and  inoperative.  As 
the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween that  and  the  laws,  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  States,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  follow  that  ouly  which  is  of 
paramount  obligation.  This  results  from  the  very  theory  of  a 
republican  constitution  of  government;  for  otherwise  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  and  executive  would  in  effect  become  supreme  and 
uncontrollable,  notwithstanding  any  prohibitions  or  limitations 
contained  in  the  Constitution ;  and  usurpations  of  the  most  un- 
equivocal and  dangerous  character  might  be  assumed  without 
any  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  citizens. ^    The  people  would 

1  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R  304,  845  to  349  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  22. 

a  The  Federalist,  Nos.  78,  80,  81,  82 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  355  to  360  ;  3 
Elliot's  Debates,  134.  This  subject  Is  very  elaborately  discussed  in  the  Federalist,  No. 
78,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made  :  — 

**The  complete  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  peculiarly  essential  in  a 
limited  constitution.  By  a  limited  constitution,  I  undei'stand  one  which  contains 
certain  s[)ecified  exceptions  to  the  legislative  authority  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  it 
shall  pass  no  bills  of  attainder,  no  ex  po^t  facto  laws,  and  the  like.  Limitations  of  this 
kind  can  be  preserved  in  practice  no  other  way  than  through  the  medium  of  the  courts 
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thus  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers  in  the  State  and  national 
governments;  and  an  omnipotence  would  practically  exist,  like 


of  justice,  whoso  duty  it  must  be  to  declare  all  nets  coutrary  to  the  mauifest  lienor  of 
the  CoDstitutiwii  void.  Without  thia,  all  the  reaervatioiia  of  particular  rights  or  privi- 
leges  wouM  amount  to  uothiug. 

**  Some  perplexity  resiwotiiig  the  rights  of  thi*  courts  to  pronounce  legisktive  acta 
void,  because  coutniry  to  the  Coustitution,  has  arisen,  from  an  imagination  that  the 
doctrine  would  imply  a  su|>eriority  of  tbe  jmiidary  to  the  ligisktive  power.  It  is 
urged,  that  the  authority  which  can  declare  ilie  acta  of  auotlier  void  must  necessarily 
be  superior  to  the  ou«  whose  acts  may  be  deidurtd  void.  As  this  doctrine  ia  of  great 
importance  in  all  the  American  constitutions,  a  brief  discussion  of  ihe  groiindit  on 
which  it  rests  cannot  be  onacceptable^ 

*'  There  is  im  positiou  which  depends  on  clearer  principlea  than  that  every  act  of  & 
delegated  authoiity,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  connui&sion  iiiider  which  it  is  eier- 
cised,  is  void.  No  legislative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  Cunstitutioii  can  be  valid. 
To  deny  this  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  deputy  is  greater  than  his  ])rincipal  ;  that 
the  servant  is  ulxjve  his  majster  ;  that  the  representativeK  of  the  i>Mople  are  superior 
to  the  p«-ojile  themselves  ;  that  men,  acting  hy  virtue  of  powers,  may  do  not  only  what 
their  [loweiii  do  not  authoriie,  but  what  they  forbid. 

**  If  it  be  said  that  the  legislative  botiy  are  themselves  the  constitutional  judges 
of  their  own  [wwei^  and  that  the  constmction  they  put  ni>on  them  is  conclusive  upon 
thf  other  department!*,  it  may  be  answered  that  this  cannot  be  the  natural  presump- 
tion, where  ii  ia  not  to  be  collected  from  any  psYrticular  provisions  in  the  Constitution. 
It  is  not  otherwise  to  be  8U[»|kosed,  that  the  Constitution  c^uld  intend  to  enable  the 
representatives  of  the  pople  to  bubalitute  their  iviil  to  that  of  their  constituents.  It 
is  far  mon^  rational  to  suppose,  that  the  courts  were  designed  to  be  an  iuternuHliste 
body  bclween  the  ja^ople  and  the  legislature,  in  oriler,  among  other  things,  to 
keep  the  latter  within  the  limits  assigned  to  their  authority.  The  interpretation  of 
the  laws  is  the  proper  and  j»eculiar  province  of  the  courts.  A  couj^titution  is,  in  fact, 
buhI  must  be  ngai-ded  l>y  the  judges  as  a  fundamental  Jaw.  It  must,  therefoi'e,  belong 
to  them  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  as  well  aa  the  meaning  of  any  |Mirticular  act  pro- 
ceeding from  the  IcgiBlative  body.  If  there  shouhl  happen  to  be  an  irreconcilable 
vanance  between  the  two,  that  which  has  the  superior  obligation  and  validity  ought, 
of  coiii-se,  to  be  preferi"cd  ;  in  other  woixis,  the  Constitution  ought  to  \»e  preferred  to 
the  statute  ;  the  intention  of  the  people  to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 

**  Nor  does  the  conclusion  by  any  means  supf»ose  a  sui>eriority  of  the  judicial  to 
the  legislative  power  It  only  supposes  that  the  power  of  the  peojjle  is  su]»erior  to 
both  ;  and  that  where  the  will  of  the  legislature,  declared  in  its  statutes,  stands  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  people,  declared  in  the  Constitution,  the  judges  ought  to 
be  governed  by  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  They  ought  to  regulate  their 
decisituts  by  the  fundamental  laws  rather  than  by  those  which  are  not  fuiidamentaL 

**Thls  exercise  of  judicial  discri'tion,  in  deleruuning  between  two  contradictory 
laws,  ia  exemplified  in  a  familiar  instance.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  there 
are  two  statutes  existing  at  one  time,  clashing  in  whole  or  in  part  with  each  other, 
and  neither  of  them  containing  any  rcpcrding  clause  or  expreaaion.  In  such  a  caae, 
it  is  the  province  of  the  courts  to  liquidate  and  Hix  their  meaning  and  operation  ;  so 
far  iLi  they  can ,  by  any  fair  constmction,  be  rf  conf/iled  to  each  otlier,  reason  and  law 
con-^pire  to  dictate  that  this  should  be  done  ;  where  this  is  impmcticahle,  it  become^ 
A  matter  of  necessity  to  give  effect  to  one,  in  exclusion  of  the  other.     The  rule  whick 
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that  claimed  for  the  British  Parliament  The  universal  sense  of 
America  has  decided  that,  in  the  last  resoi-t,  the  judiciary  must 
decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  and  laws  of  the  gen- 
eral and  State  governments,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  controversy.^    It  follows,  that  when 

has  obtained  in  the  courts  for  determining  their  relative  validity  is,  that  the  last  in 
order  of  time  shaU  be  preferred  to  the  first  But  this  is  a  mere  rule  of  constniction, 
not  derived  from  any  positive  law,  but  from  the  nature  and  reasou  of  the  thing.  It 
is  a  rule  not  enjoined  upon  the  courts  by  legislative  provision,  but  adopted  by  them- 
selves as  consonant  to  truth  and  propriety  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct  as  inter- 
preters of  the  law.  They  thought  it  reasonable  that,  between  the  intt^rfering  acts  of 
an  equal  authority,  that  which  was  the  last  indication  of  its  wiU  should  have  the 
preference. 

"  But  in  regard  to  the  interfering  acts  of  a  superior  and  subordinate  authority,  of 
an  original  and  derivative  power,  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  indicate  the  con- 
verse of  that  rule  as  proper  to  be  followed.  They  teach  ns,  that  the  prior  act  of  a 
superior  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  subsequent  act  of  an  inferior  and  subordinate 
authority ;  and  that,  accordingly,  whenever  a  particular  statute  contravenes  the  Con- 
stitution, it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  judicial  tribunals  to  adhere  to  the  latter  and  disre- 
gard the  former. 

**  It  can  be  of  no  weight  to  say  that  the  courts,  on  the  pretence  of  a  repn^ancy, 
may  substitute  their  own  pleasure  to  the  constitutional  intentions  of  the  legislature. 
This  might  as  well  happen  in  the  case  of  two  contradictory  statutes  ;  or  it  might  as 
well  happen  in  every  adjudication  upon  any  single  statute.  The  courts  must  declare 
the  sense  of  the  law  ;  and  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  exercise  loill  instead  of  judg- 
menty  the  consequence  would  equally  be  the  substitution  of  their  pleasure  to  that  of 
the  legislative  body.  The  observation,  if  it  proved  anything,  would  prove  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  judges  distinct  from  that  body." 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on  this  subject,  in  Cohens  v.  Vir- 
ginia (6  Wheat.  R.  384  to  390),  has  been  ali-eady  cited  at  large,  ante^  vol.  i.  pp.  294 
to  296.  See  also  6  Wheat.  R.  413  to  423,  and  the  Federalist,  No.  22,  on  the  same 
subject. 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  20,  pp.  420  to  426.  See  also  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat. 
R.  386  to  390.  The  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Marbury  r.  Madison  (1  Cranch, 
137),  on  this  subject  is  so  clear  and  convincing,  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  cite  it 
in  this  place,  as  a  corrective  to  those  loose  and  extraordinary  doctrines  which  some- 
times find  their  way  into  opinions  possessing  official  influence. 

**  The  question  whether  an  act,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  can  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the  United  States ;  but,  happily,  not 
of  an  intricac}'^  proportioned  to  its  interest.  It  seems  only  necessary  to  recognize 
certain  principles,  supposed  to  have  been  long  and  well  established,  to  decide  it. 
That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish,  for  their  future  government,  such 
principles  as,  in  their  opinion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness,  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  American  fabric  has  been  erected.  The  exfreise  of  this  original 
right  is  a  very  great  exertion  ;  nor  can  it  nor  ought  it  to  be  frefjuently  repeated.  The 
principles,  therefore,  so  established,  are  deemed  fundamental.  And  as  the  authority 
from  which  they  proceed  is  supreme,  and  can  seldom  act,  they  are  designed  to  be 
permanent.     This  original  and  supreme  will  organizes  the  government,  and  assigns 
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they  are  subjected  to  the  cognizance  of  the  judiciary,  its  judg- 
ments must  be  conclusive;    for  otherwise  they  may  be  disre- 


to  fUfTerent  departmcnta  their  res|i«ctiv^e  powers.  It  may  either  slap  hero  or  establisli 
certain  limits,  not  to  \m  transit  ended  by  tliow;  depaitiJients^. 

**  The  govermoeDt  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  httttr  description.  The  powers 
of  the  kgijilutui*«  ft:ij  defined  and  limited  ;  nnd  tliat  the^^  limits  nisiy  hqI  Ihj  mistaken 
or  forgotten,  the  Constitutioti  18  written.  To  what  puqjosse  are  powers  limited,  and 
to  what  pur[>0!ie  h  that  limitation  committed  to  writing,  if  these  limits  may  »t  any 
time  be  pasftftd  by  those  intended  to  he  restrained?  The  di&tiiit'tion  between  a  gov* 
eniment  with  limited  ftiid  unlimited  powers  la  abolished,  if  tho^e  limits  do  not  confiue 
the  ijersons  ou  whom  they  are  imposed,  and  if  actsi  prohibited  and  aeta  alluwed  are  of 
equal  obli^TtitioQ.  It  in  a  propos^ition  too  plain  to  be  contested,  that  tbf  Constitution 
rontmk  any  legislative  act  ri'pngnant  to  it  [  or  that  the  Itjgiskiture  may  alter  the 
Ctnistitiitiou  by  an  ordinary  act.  Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  Tlie  Conatitutlyu  U  either  a  sui>erior,  pammoiint  law,  nuchangftable  by 
ordinary  means^  or  it  ia  on  a  level  with  ordinarj'  legishittve  nets,  and,  like  other  acts, 
is  BJterable,  when  the  legislature  »ball  yXruAe  to  alter  it>  If  the  fornR-r  part  of  the 
alteniative  he  trne,  then  a  legislative  act  contrary  to  the  Constitution  is  not  !aw  ; 
if  the  latter  part  lie  true,  then  written  constitutions  are  alxsurd  attempts  on  tlie  part 
of  the  peo[ile  to  limit  a  power,  in  its  own  nature  illimitable. 

*'  C'ertainly  all  thone  who  have  framed  wiitten  constitutiomi  contemplate  them  as 
forming  the  fundamental  and  ]Niramnunt  hiw  of  the  nation,  and,  eonseqiiFntlyi  the 
theory  of  every  such  government  must  l*e,  that  an  act  of  the  legislnture,  repugnant  to 
tlie  Constitution,  \a  void.  This  theory  la  esaentially  attached  to  a  written  const itu- 
tion,  and  is  roiiiieijuently  to  be  considered  by  thia  court  aa  one  of  the  fundamental 
pnnci}*les  of  our  society.  It  is  not,  tht-ivfoR^  to  be  lost  i^ight  of,  in  the  further  con- 
aideration  of  this  subject.  If  an  act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
is  void,  dni's  it,  notwithstanding  its  invalidity,  bind  the  courts,  and  oblige  them  to 
give  it  eH'ect  i  Or,  tn  other  wo^^l»,  though  it  be  not  law,  does  it  eniiBtilule  a  rule 
as  operative  aa  if  it  wna  a  Inw  ?  This  would  he  to  overthrow  in  fact  what  was  est^ib- 
liahed  in  theory  ;  oml  would  aeem,  at  firHt  vicw%  an  nhsurdity  too  groaa  to  be  insisted 
on.     It  shall,  however,  receive  a  more  attentive  considertvtion. 

**  It  is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  fiay  what 
the  law  is.  Thuw?  wlio  apjily  the  rule  to  particular  cases  must,  of  necessity,  exjiotind 
and  interpret  that  rule.  If  two  lawa  conflict  with  each  other,  the  courts  must  decide 
Jn  the  operattim  of  each.  So  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  Conatitntion  ;  if  both 
the  l«w  and  the  Constitution  apply  to  a  ptirticular  case,  so  that  the  court  mnst  either 
decide  that  euse  confoiTnably  to  the  law,  disitigarding  the  Constitution,  or  Cdnformaldy 
to  the  Constitution^  disregatrding  the  law  j  the  court  must  deternune  which  of  the.^e 
conflicting  rules  governs  the  case.  This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  judicial  duty.  If, 
then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  Constitution,  and  the  Constitution  is  superior  to 
any  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature,  the  Constitution,  and  not  such  ordinary  act,  must 
govern  the  case  to  which  they  Ixith  apply. 

**  Those,  then,  who  controvert  the  principle  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  couHs  as  a  |mi-Hmount  law^  are  redoeed  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
courts  must  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution  and  see  only  the  law.  This  ili»ctrine 
would  tubrert  the  very  foundation  of  all  written  constitutions.  It  would  declare  that 
an  act,  which,  according  to  the  yinnripl^s  and  theory  of  our  government,  is  entirely 
void,  is  yet  in  pmctice  conqiletely  obligator}'.     It  A^ould  declare  that,  if  the  legiskturo 
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garded,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  executive  enjoy  a 
secure  and  irresistible  triumph.^  To  the  people  at  large,  there- 
shall  do  what  is  expressly  forbidden,  such  act,  notwithstanding  the  express  prohi- 
bition, is,  in  reality  effectual.  It  would  be  giving  to  the  legislature  a  practical 
and  real  omnipotence  with  the  same  breath  which  professes  to  restrict  their  powers 
within  narrow  limits.  It  is  prescribing  limits,  and  declaring  that  those  limits 
may  be  passed  at  pleasure.  That  it  thus  reduces  to  nothing  what  we  have  deemed  the 
greatest  improvement  on  political  institutions,  —  a  written  constitution,  —  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  in  America,  where  written  constitutions  have  been  viewed  with  so 
much  reverence,  for  rejecting  the  construction.  But  the  peculiar  expressions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  furnish  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  its  rejection. 

**  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  extended  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution.  Could  it  be  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  this  power  to  say,  that,  in 
using  it,  the  Constitution  should  not  be  looked  into  ?  —  that  a  case  arising  under  the 
Constitution  should  be  decided  i^ithout  examining  the  instrument  under  which  it 
arises  ?  This  is  too  extravagant  to  be  maintained.  In  some  cases,  then,  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  lookeil  into  by  the  judges.  And  if  they  can  o|^)cn  it  at  all,  what  part  of  it 
are  they  forbidden  to  read  or  to  obey  ? 

"There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  serve  to  illustrate  this 
subject.  It  is  declared,  that  '  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State.'  Suppose  a  duty  on  the  export  of  cotton,  of  tobacco,  or  of  flour,  and  a  suit 
instituted  to  recover  it.  Ought  judgment  to  be  rendered  in  such  a  case  ?  ought  the 
judges  to  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution,  and  only  see  the  law  ?  The  Constitution 
declares  that  *no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed.'  If,  however, 
such  a  bill  should  be  passed,  and  a  person  should  be  prosecuted  under  it,  must  the  court 
condemn  to  death  those  victims  whom  the  Constitution  endeavors  to  preserve  ?  *  No 
person,'  says  the  Constitution,  'shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court.'  Here  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  is  addressed  esi^ecially  to  the  courts.  It  prescribes,  directly 
for  them,  a  rule  of  evidence  not  to  be  departed  from.  If  the  legislature  should  change 
that  rule,  and  declare  one  witness,  or  a  confession  out  of  court,  sufficient  for  conviction, 
must  the  constitutional  principle  yield  to  the  legislative  act  ? 

**  From  these,  and  many  other  selections  which  might  be  made,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  frainers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  that  instrument  as  a  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  courts  as  well  as  of  the  legislature.  Why  otherwise  does  it  direct  the  judges 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  it  ?  This  oath  certainly  applies,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  their  conduct  in  their  official  character.  How  immoral  to  impose  it  on  them,  if  they 
were  to  be  used  as  the  instruments,  and  the  knowing  instruments,  for  violating  what 
they  swear  to  support !  The  oath  of  office,  too,  imposed  by  the  legislature,  is  com- 
pletely demonstrative  of  the  legislative  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  these  words : 
*  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  administer  justice  without  respect  to  persons,  and 
do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich  ;  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  impai-tially 
discharge  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  according  to  the  best  of  my 

abilities  and  understanding,  agreeably  to  t?ie  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.'  Why  does  a  judge  swear  to  discharge  his  duties  agreeably  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  if  that  Constitution  forms  no  rule  for  his  government  ?  if  it  is 


1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  20,  pp.  420  to  426.     See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
854  to  357  i  The  Federalist,  ^^os.  3,  22,  80,  82  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  380. 
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fore,  8iich  an  institution  is  peculiarly  valuable ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  eminently  cherished  by  them.  On  its  firm  and  independent 
structure  they  may  repose  with  safety,  while  they  perceive  in  it  a 
faculty  which  ia  only  set  in  motion  when  applied  to;  but  which, 
when  thus  brought  into  action,  must  proceed  with  competent 
power,  if  required  to  correct  the  error  or  subdue  the  oppression 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  government^  (a)  Fortunately  too  for 
the  people,  the  function  of  the  judiciary,  in  deciding  on  consti- 

clos€d  ppon  liim,  and  cannot  be  inspected  by  him  f  If  such  he  the  real  state  of  thiiig% 
thiM  is  wor5€  lliau  solemn  mockery.  To  prescribe,  or  to  take  tbia  oath,  becomes  equally 
a  Clime. 

**  It  m  ako  tiot  entirely  unworthy  of  obserration,  that  in  deilaiiog  what  shall  he 
the  svprcnui  law  of  the  land»  the  CondUution  itself  is  first  mentiouefl ;  and  irot  the  lam 
of  the  Unitcti  States  geiiurally,  hut  those  only  which  shall  be  made  in  pursumutt  of  the 
Con  at  i  tut  ion,  have  that  rank.  Thus,  the  partieuJai  phraiweology  of  the  Cotiartitution  of 
the  United  States  conliraiaaud  strengthens  the  priiiciiile,  supposed  to  be  essential  to  all 
written  eonstitytions,  that  a  lawn^pitgnant  to  the  Constitution  is  void  ;  and  that^OHrf*, 
fts  well  as  other  cieparlmeDta»  are  hound  by  that  iiwtrument/* 

In  the  Virginia  Convention,  Mr.  Patrick  Henry  (a  most  decided  opponent  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States)  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
the  judiciary  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  laws.  Hii>  fears  were^  that  the  na- 
tional judiciary  was  not  so  organised  as  that  it  would  posj^ess  an  independence  safficient 
for  this  purjjose.  His  kngusge  was:  **The  honorable  geutlemati  did  our  judiciary 
honor  in  saying  that  they  had  firmness  enough  to  coontenicl  the  legislature  in  some 
cases.  Yes,  air,  our  judges  opposed  the  acta  of  the  legislature.  We  have  this  land- 
mark to  guide  us.  They  had  fortitude  to  declare  that  they  were  the  judiciary,  and 
would  op^Mjse  unconstitutional  acts.  Are  you  sure  that  yotir  federal  judiciary'  will  act 
thus  i  la  that  judiciary  so  well  cODstituted^  and  so  independent  of  the  other  branches, 
as  our  State  judiciary?  Where  are  your  landmarks  in  this  government?  1  will  be 
bold  to  say  you  cannot  find  any.  I  take  it  as  the  highest  encomium  on  this  country, 
that  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  if  unix>natitutionah  are  liable  to  be  opposed  by  the  ju- 
diciary/'    2  Elliot:*  Debates.  24S. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  21,  p.  190  ;  Id,  ch,  30,  pp.  276,  276  j  1  Wilson's  Law  Lcct. 
460,  461  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  143 ;  Id.  245  ;  Id.  2S0. 


(a)  The  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  declnre 
nnconatitulional  lawa  void,  and  the  con- 
icientious  Srmnegs  with  which  that  duty 
haa  usually  been  perform ed^  have  led  to 
flouie  curious  and  unexf>fict*'d  results,  not 
the  least  remarkable  of  which  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  legiiilature  is  souielimea 
diapotted  to  cast  the  reflponaihility  which 
properly  belongs  to  it  upon  the  courts.  It 
must  and  will  often  happen  that  the  popu- 
lar clamor  will  call  for  doubtful  legislation ; 
and  men  who  depend  U|>on  the  popular 
voice  for  their  positions  do  not  always 


care  to  take  the  consequences  of  an  uti* 
jHjpular  discharge  of  duly,  and  are  there- 
fore eaiiily  induced  to  assent  to  legislation 
which  their  judgment  assures  them  will 
be  void,  when  they  know  that  behind 
them  are  the  courts  which  will  refuse  to 
enfoi-ce  it.  That  this  is  a  plain  and  moatj 
reprehetisible  evasion  of  duty  there  can  btt^ 
no  question  ;  and  the  consequences  are 
more  serious  in  many  cases  thati  might 
readily  he  supposed.  For  in  every  in* 
stance  in  which  an  enactment  b  pro*  j 
tiouQccd    unconstitutional,    thero    ia    ftiii 
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tutional  questions,  is  not  one  which  it  is  at  liberty  to  decline. 
While  it  is  bound  not  to  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should  not,  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  must  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should.  It  can- 
not, as  the  legislature  may,  avoid  a  measure,  because  it  approaches 
the  confines  of  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  pass  it  by,  because  it 
is  doubtful.  With  whatever  doubt,  with  whatever  difficulties 
a  case  may  be  attended,  it  must  decide  it,  when  it  arises  in  judg- 
ment. It  has  no  more  right  to  decline  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  given,  than  to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given.  The 
one  or  the  other  would  be  treason  to  the  Constitution.^ 

§  1577.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  having  these  great 
principles  in  view,  adopted  two  fundamental  rules  with  entire 
unanimity :  first,  that  a  national  judiciary  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  secondly,  that  the  national  judiciary  ought  to  possess 
powers  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  legislative   department* 

1  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  404  ;  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  461,  462.  Mr.  Justice 
Johnson,  in  Fullerton  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  1  Peters's  R.  604,  614,  says  :  "  What 
is  the  course  of  prudence  and  duty,  where  these  cases  of  difficult  distribution  as  to 
power  and  right  present  themselves  ?  It  is  to  yield  rather  than  to  encroach.  The  duty 
is  reciprocal,  and  will  no  doubt  be  met  in  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  comity.  In  the 
conflicts  of  power  and  opinion  inseparable  from  our  many  peculiar  relations,  cases  may 
occur,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  principle  and  the  Constitution,  according  to  its  in- 
nate and  inseparable  attributes,  may  require  a  different  course ;  and  when  such  cases  do 
occur,  our  courts  must  do  their  duty."  This  is  a  very  just  admonition,  when  addressed 
to  other  departments  of  the  government.  But  the  judiciary  has  no  authority  to  adopt 
any  middle  course.  It  is  compelled,  when  called  upon,  to  decide  whether  a  law  is  con- 
stitutional or  not.  If  it  declines  to  declare  it  unconstitutional^  that  is  an  affirmance  of 
its  constitutionality. 

2  Joum.  of  Convention,  69,  98,  121,  137,  186,  188,  189,  212  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos. 
77,  78  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  380  to  394  ;  Id.  404. 

apparent  conflict  between  the  legislative  judiciary  on  the  public  confidence,  in  the 

and  judicial  departments  of  the  govern-  like  degree  diminishes  its  ability  to  per- 

ments  ;  and  as  the  public  have  a  right  to  form  its  functions  effectually,  and  tends  to 

suppose  that  each  has  given  to  the  subject  produce  disorder  in  the  commonwealth, 

i's  best  ju<lgment,  the  fact  that  the  legis-  An  injury  to  good  government  is  conse- 

lative  conclusion    is   one  way  and    the  quently  done  in  every  instance  when  legis- 

judicial  the  other,  must  necessarily  lower  lators  adopt  a  statute  which  they  believe 

in  some  degree    the  respect  which  the  to  be  unconstitutional,  since,  in  so  doing, 

public  would  be  inclined  to  have  for  the  they  not  only  evade  a  plain  duty,  but 

latter,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  they  also  require  of  the  courts  the  per- 

would  otherwise  rely  upon  it.     But  every  formance  of  an  obnoxious  and  unpopular 

good  citizen  is  interested  in  giving  to  task  which  ought  not  to  be  cast  upon 

a  just  and  fearless  discharge  of  judicial  them,  and  which  is  rendered  doubly  un- 

authority  a  free  and  liberal  support,  and  pleasant  by  the  apparent  conflict  of  opin- 

whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  hold  of  the  ion  between  the  two  departments.    C. 
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Indeed,  the  latter  necessarily  flowed  from  tlie  former,  and  was 
treated,  and  must  always  be  treated,  as  an  axiom  of  political 
government.  1  But  the8c  provisions  alone  would  not  be  siUlicient 
to  insure  a  complete  administration  of  public  justice,  or  to  give 
I>ermanency  to  the  republic.  Tlie  judiciary  must  be  so  ortranized 
as  to  carry  into  complete  effect  all  the  purposes  of  its  establish- 
ment. It  must  possess  wisdom,  learning,  integrity,  independ- 
ence, and  firmness.  It  must  at  once  possess  the  power  and  the 
means  to  check  usurpation,  and  enforce  execution  of  its  judg- 
ments. Mr.  Burke  has,  with  singular  sagacity  and  pregnant 
brevity,  stated  the  doctrine  which  every  republic  should  steadily 
sustain  and  conscientiously  inculcate.  ^^ Whatever,"  says  he, 
"is  supreme  in  a  State  ought  to  have,  as  much  as  possiblcj  its 
judicial  authority  so  constituted  as  not  only  not  to  depend  upon 
it,  but  in  some  sort  to  balance  it  It  ought  to  give  seciiritv  to  its 
justice  against  its  power.  It  ought  to  make  its  judicature,  as  it 
were,  something  exterior  to  the  State.  "^  The  best  manner  in 
wdiich  this  is  to  be  accomplished  must  mainly  depend  upon  tho 
mode  of  appointment,  the  tenure  of  oflice,  the  compensation  of 
tlie  judges,  and  the  jurisdiction  confided  to  the  department  in 
Its  various  branches. 

§  1578,  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
judicial  department,  as  it  is  established  by  the  Constitution,  and 
see  how  far  adequate  means  are  provided  for  all  these  important 
purposes. 

§  1579,  The  first  section  of  the  third  article  is  as  follows: 
**The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estaljlish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  eoui*ts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior;  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office*"  To  this  may  be  added  the  clause  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  first  article  {which  is 


1  Cohens  v.  Virginm,  6  Whe^t,  R.  a84  ;  1  Tuck.  Black,  Comm.  App.  850  ;  Th« 
Federalist,  No.  80;  2  Elliofs  Debates,  380,  390,  404  ;  8  Elliot's  Delates,  134.  143  ; 
Osborne  u.  Batik  of  United  States,  9  Wlieat.  R.  818p  81&  j  I  Keiit*a  Comm,  LecU  14, 
p.  277. 

^  Burke  fi  Beflectloas  on  tlie  Freoeli  Eerolation. 
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but  a  mere  repetition),  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  con- 
stitute tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court "  *  (a) 

^  It  is  manifest  that  the  Constitution  contemplated  distinct  appointments  of  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  ex- 
pressly required  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  They  are,  therefore,  expressly  appointed  for  that  court,  and  for  that 
court  only.  Can  they  be  constitutionally  required  to  act  as  judges  of  any  other  court  ? 
This  question,  it  now  ap|)ears,  was  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  were  first  appointed  under  the  Constitution ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  (Mr. 
Jay)  and  some  of  his  associates  were  of  opinion  (and  so  stated  to  President  Washington, 
in  1790,  in  a  letter,  which  vrill  be  cited  below  at  large)  that  they  could  not  constitu- 
tionally be  appointed  to  hold  any  other  court.  They  were,  however,  required  to 
perform  the  duty  of  circuit  judges  in  the  circuit  courts,  until  the  year  1801  ;  and  then 
a  new  system  was  established.  The  latter  was  repealed  in  1802  ;  and  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  again  required  to  perform  duty  in  the  circuit  courts.  In 
1803,  the  point  was  directly  made  before  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  the  court  were  then 
of  opinion,  that  the  practice  and  acquiescence,  for  such  a  period  of  years,  commencing 
with  the  organization  of  the  judicial  system,  had  fixed  the  construction,  and  it  could 
not  then  be  shaken.  Stuart  v.  Laird,  1  Cranch's  R.  299,  309.  That  there  have, 
notwithstanding,  l)een  many  scruples  and  doubts  upon  the  subject,  in  the  minds  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  since  that  period,  is  well  known.  See  1  Paine's  Cir. 
Rep. 

We  here  insert  the  letter  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  his  associates,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  that  excellent  work,  the  American  Jurist.  It  is  in  the 
number  for  October.  1830  (vol.  4,  p.  294,  &c.). 

"The  representation  alluded  to  was  in  answer  to  a  letter,  addressed  by  General 
Washington  to  the  court  upon  its  organization,  which  we  have  therefore  prefixed 
to  it. 

** '  United  States,  ApHl  3rf,  1790. 

"'Gextlemen  :  I  have  always  been  persuaded  that  the  stability  and  success  of 
the  national  government,  and  consequently  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  depend,  in  a  considemble  degree,  on  the  interpretation  of  its  laws.  In 
my  ojiiiiion,  therefore,  it  is  imjwrtant  that  the  judiciary  system  should  not  only  be  in- 
dependent in  its  operations,  but  as  perfect  as  possible  in  its  formation. 

**  *  As  you  are  about  to  commence  your  first  circuit,  and  many  things  may  occur  in 
such  an  unexplored  field  which  it  would  be  useful  should  be  known,  I  think  it  proper 
to  acquaint  you,  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me  to  i-eceive  such  information  and  re- 
marks on  this  subject  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  judge  it  expedient  to  make. 

"  •  Geo.  Washington. 

**  *  The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.' 

**  *  Sir  :  We,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  letter  which  you  did  us  the  honor  to  write 
on  the  third  of  April  last,  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  consideration  the 

{a)  With  the  exception  of  the  creation      taining  to  the  federal  government  as  it 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  power  of  Con-      thinks  best,  is  unlimited.     United  States 
gress  to  create  courts  and  to  confer  upon      t.  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.,  98  U.  S.  669. 
them  as  much  or  as  little  jurisdiction  per- 
VOL.  II.  — 26 
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§  1580.  la  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  no 
diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  establish ment  of  a  supreme 

fonowing   remarks  on   the   **Act  to  i^td^blish  the  jiidkkl  courUi  of    llie   Coiled 
Statea,'* 

**  *  It  would  doubtless  Imve  be**ii  siugiiliir  if  a  ayhtem  so  new  and  untried^  and  wliich 
was  nfccssarlly  foriiit-d  more  on  priDt'i|)le8  of  tlieory  ami  probable  expediency  than  fomier 
experience,  had,  in  pmctiee,  been  found  entirely  free  from  defects* 

**  *  The  imrtieulai-  and  continued  attention  which  oar  otlieial  duties  called  upon  us  to 
|iQy  to  this  act,  has  produced  relleetions  wtuch,  At  the  time  it  was  mide  and  passed,  did 
not  probably  occur  in  their  full  extent  either  to  ua  or  others. 

•*  *  On  corajjaring  this  act  with  the  Constitution,  w©  pcrc^five  deviations  which*  in  our 
opinionH,  are  iitjjiortant. 

**  *The  Urst  section  of  ti»e  third  article  of  the  Constitution  decUrea,  that  **tlie  judi- 
cial fiovver  of  the  United  States  bhali  be  vested  in  one  Sttp^renu  Court,  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courtH  as  the  i'on^resi*  may  fi-oiu  time  to  time  onlain  and  establish." 

**  *  The  second  st^clion  enuDjci-ates  the  casies  to  which  the  judicial  t>o we r  shall  extend 
It  givcj^  to  tliD  ^Supreme  Court  origitial  juriiuliclton  tn  only  two  ctLhes,  hut  in  all  th 
othera  vesta  it  with  appcUaU  jnristiit-tion  ;  and  that  with  ainih  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulation!),  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

•*  •  Jt  has  long  and  very  universally  been  deemwl  i^Rseutial  to  the  due  administration 
of  justice,  thiit  some  national  eonrt  or  eonnt-il  should  \\e  iuiititnted,  or  authoriiteii  to  ex- 
amine the  acts  ot  the  ordinary  Iribuuak,  and  ultimately  to  affirm  or  reverse  their  judg- 
ments ami  de<retJ4 ;  it  being  important  that  these  tribunals  ithould  be  conhatnl  to  the 
Uinita  of  their  respective  juris4liction,  and  that  they  should  unifi^rmly  interpret  and 
apply  the  law  in  the  same  scnae  and  manner. 

***The  apjjellate  juristliutioii  of  the  Supreme  Court  enables  it  to  confrne  inferior 
couit«  to  their  proper  limits,  to  correct  their  Involuntary  errors,  and,  m  general,  to  pro- 
vide thiit  juatice  be  administered  accurately,  impartially,  and  uniforndy.  These  con- 
trolling fiowei-s  were  unavoidably  great  and  extenBive,  and  of  sneh  a  nature  oa  to  render 
their  being  combined  with  other  judicial  powers  in  the  same  jwrsona  umulviiuible. 

**  *To  the  natural  as  well  as  legal  incom^iatibility  of  uHinuUe  a[ipellate  jurisdiction 
with  original  juristliction,  we  aa^'rilje  the  exclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  tlie  latter, 
except  in  two  cases.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  exclusion,  the  unaltei-able,  ever-binding 
decisions  of  this  inif»ortant  court  would  not  have  been  secured  against  the  influences  of 
tho^  predilections  for  individual  opinions,  and  of  those  reluctances  to  relinfjuish  sen- 
timent publicly  though  ]wrhaps  too  hastily  given,  which  insensibly  and  not  unfre- 
ipiently  infuBe  into  the  mi  mis  of  the  most  upright  men  some  degi-ee  of  jxartiality  for 
their  officisl  and  pubUc  acta. 

'* '  Without  such  excluuon,  no  court,  possessing  the  laat  resort  of  justice,  would 
have  acquired  and  preserved  that  public  conlidencc  whic!i  is  really  necessary  to  render 
the  wisest  institutions  useful.  A  celebrated  writer  justly  observes,  that  **  next  to  doing 
right,  the  great  object  in  the  adininbtration  of  public  justice  should  be  to  give  public 
satisfaction." 

**  *  Had  the  Constitution  pemntted  the  Supreme  Court  to  ait  in  judgment,  and  finally 
to  decide  on  the  acts  and  errors  done  and  committed  by  its  own  menibera,  as  judges  of 
inferior  and  subordinate  courta,  much  room  would  have  been  left  for  men,  on  certuin 
occasions,  to  8usf>ect  that  an  unwillingness  to  be  thought  and  found  in  the  wrong  had 
productMl  an  improper  adherence  to  it ;  or  that  mutual  interest  had  generated  niutual 
civilities  and  tendernesses  injurious  to  right. 

*'  *  If  room  had  Ixseu  left  for  auch  suspicions,  there  would  have  b<en  reason  to  ifcppc^ 
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tribunal.  The  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted.^  In  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  inferior  tribunals,  some  diversity 

hend  that  the  pablic  confidence  would  diminish  almost  in  proportion  to  the  nmnber  of 
cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  might  affirm  the  acts  of  any  of  its  members. 

'*  'Appeals  are  Seldom  made  but  in  doubtful  cases,  and  in  which  there  is,  at  least, 
much  appearance  of  reason  on  ooth  sides  ;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  not  only  the  losing 
party,  but  others  not  immediately  interested,  would  sometimes  be  led  to  doubt  whether 
the  affirmance  was  entirely  owing  to  the  mere  preponderance  of  right. 

"  *  These,  we  presume,  were  among  the  reasons  which  induced  the  convention  to 
confine  the  Supreme  Court,  and  cousei^uently  its  judges,  to  appellate  jurisdiction. 
We  say  "consequently  its  judges,"  because  the  reasons  for  the  one  ap])ly  also  to  the 
other. 

"  '  We  are  aware  of  the  distinction  between  a  court  and  its  judges  ;  and  are  far  from 
thinking  it  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  however  it  may  be  inexpedient,  to  employ  them 
for  other  purposes,  provided  the  latter  purposes  be  consistent  and  compatible  with  the 
former.  But  from  this  distinction  it  cannot,  in  our  opinions,  be  inferred  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  also  be  judges  of  inferior  and  anbordiJuUe  courts,  and 
be  at  the  same  time  both  the  controllers  and  the  controlled. 

"  *  The  application  of  these  remarks  is  obvious.  The  circuit  courts  established  by 
the  act  are  courts  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Court.  They  are  vested 
with  original  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  from  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  excluded ;  and 
to  us  it  would  appear  very  singular  if  the  Constitution  was  capable  of  being  so  construed 
as  to  exclude  the  court,  but  yet  admit  the  judges  of  the  court.  We,  for  our  parts, 
consider  the  Constitution  as  plainly  opposed  to  the  apj)ointmeut  of  the  same  persons  to 
both  offices  ;  nor  have  we  any  doubts  of  their  legal  incompatibility. 

"  'Bacon,  in  his  Abridgment,  says  that  "offices  are  said  to  be  incompatible  and 
inconsistent,  so  as  to  be  executed  by  one  peraon,  when,  from  the  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness in  them,  they  cannot  be  executed  with  care  and  ability ;  or  when  their  being 
sul)ordinate,  and  interfering  with  each  other,  it  induces  a  presumption  they  cannot  be 
executed  with  impartiality  and  honesty  ;  and  this,  my  Lord  Coke  says,  is  of  that 
importance,  that  if  all  offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  &c.,  were  only  executed  each  by 
different  persons,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  advancement  of 
justice,  and  preferment  of  deserving  men.  If  a  forester,  by  patent  for  his  /i/c,  is  made 
justice  in  eyre  of  the  same  forest,  hcLC  vice^  the  forestership  is  become  void ;  for  these 
offices  are  incompatible,  because  the  forester  is  iiTider  tlu  correction  of  the  justice  in 
eyre,  and  he  CAwwot  judge  himself,  Ui)on  a  mandamus  to  restore  one  to  the  place  of 
town-clerk,  it  was  returned,  that  he  was  elected  mayor  and  sworn,  and,  therefore,  they 
chose  another  town -clerk  ;  and  the  court  were  strong  of  opinion  that  the  offices  were 
incompatible,  because  of  the  sicbordinalion,  A  coroner  made  a  sheriff,  ceases  to  be  a 
coroner  ;  so  a  parson  made  a  bishop,  and  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  made  a  judge  of 
the  king's  bench,"  &c. 

"  *  Other  authorities  on  this  point  might  be  added  ;  but  the  reasons  on  which  they 
rest  seem  to  us  to  require  little  elucidation  or  sup|)ort. 

"  '  There  is  in  the  act  another  deviation  from  the  Constitution,  which  we  think  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  mention. 

**  '  The  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  the 
President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 


Journal  of  Convention,  69,  98,  137,  186. 
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of  Opinion  was  in  the  early  stages  of  the  proceedings  exhibited. 
A  propositiuii  to  e8tal)lisli  thfi'iu  was  at  lirst  adopted.  This  was 
struck  out  Ijy  the  vote  of  live  States  against  four,  two  btnnj^  di- 
vided; and  a  proposition  was  then  adopted,  **that  the  national 
legislature  b<?  empowered  to  appoint  inferior  tribunals,"  by  the 
vote  of  seven  States  against  three,  one  being  divided;'  and  ulti- 
mately this  proposition  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  convention.  2 

§  158L  To  the  establishment  of  one  court  of  supi*crae  and' 
final  jurisdiction,  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  strenuous 
objections  generally  insisted  on  in  the  State  conventions,  though 
many  were  urged  against  certain  portions  of  the  jurisdiction  pro- 
posed by  the  Constitution  to  be  vested  in  the  comis  of  the  United 
States.^  The  principal  question  seems  to  have  been  of  a  different 
nature,  whether  it  ought  to  be  a  distinct  co-ordinate  dcijartmcnt 
or  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  And  here  it  was  remarked  by  the 
Federalist,  that  the  same  contradiction  of  opinion  was  observa- 
ble among  the  oiijjonents  of  the  Constitution  as  in  many  othof 
cases.  Many  of  those  who  objected  to  the  Senate  as  a  court  of^ 
impeachment,  upon  the  ground  of  an  impropej*  intermixture  of 
legislative  and  judicial  functions,  were,  at  least  by  int|)lication, 
advocates  for  the  propriety  of  vesting  the  nltiniatc  decision  of  all 
causes  in  the  whole  or  in  a  part  of  the  legislative  Ijody.* 

§  1582.    The  arguments,  or  rather  suggestions,  upon  which  this 
scheme  was  propounded,  were  to  the  following  effect:  The  an* 


•^dhall  appoint  JMcIgea  ol  tlit?  Supreiw  Coart,  and  aH  otter  oflKcGrs<»f  the  Cnitcd  Stat 
wliose  Rppointraents  are  not  ther^bi  otlierwl»e  providiHl  for/* 

***The  CoriHtttution  not  having  ottierviBe  pioviiled  for  the  uppointmeut  of  the 
judges  of  the  inFt?Kor  tonrtj*,  we  eonr'.eive  that  the  appointment  of  some  of  tlicin, 
namely,  of  the  circuit  courts,  by  an  act  of  the  kgisktnn^,  is  a  departure  from  the 
Consiitiition,  nnd  an  exercise  of  powers  which  constitation&lly  and  exclusively  belong 
to  thu  Pn'sidi^iit  and  Senate. 

'^'  We  should  proceed,  sir,  to  tnko  notice  of  certain  defects  in  the  act  relative  to 
ex|*edient:y,  which  we  think  merit  the  conjside ration  of  the  Congress.  Bot,  as  thejse 
are  donbtleas  among  the  oVgects  of  the  late  reference,  made  l>y  the  Hoose  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  attorney-Kenertd,  we  think  it  most  proper  to  forbear  making  any  remarluij 
on  thia  subject  at  prusent, 

**  *  We  have  the  honor  to  be*  most  rest>ectfully, 

**  *Sir,  yonr  obedient  and  hniuble  servants. 

'*  'The  President  of  the  United  States.' '' 


1  Jounial  nf  Convention,  6&,  ^8,  90,  102,  137* 
»  See  2  KUiot's  Debat4.^s,  880  to  427. 


=  Id,  188,  212. 

*  Tbe  Federalist,  No,  81. 
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thority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  a  separate 
and  independent  body,  will  be  superior  to  that  of  the  legislature. 
The  power  of  construing  the  laws  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  will  enable  that  court  to  mould  them  into  whatever 
shape  it  may  think  proper;  especially  as  its  decisions  will  not 
be  in  any  manner  subject  to  the  revision  and  correction  of  the 
legislative  body.  This  is  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  dangerous. 
In  Great  Britain  the  judicial  power  in  the  last  resort  resides  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  And 
this  part  of  the  British  government  has  been  imitated  in  the 
State  constitutions  in  general.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  can  at  any  time  rectify 
by  law  the  exceptionable  decisions  of  their  respective  courts. 
But  the  errors  and  usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  be  uncontrollable  and  remediless.^ 

§  1583.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution,  in  answer  to  these 
suggestions,  replied,  that  they  were  founded  in  false  reasoning  or 
a  misconception  of  fact.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  plan  which  directly  empowered  the  national  courts  to  con- 
strue the  laws  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or 
which  gave  them  any  greater  latitude  in  this  respect  than  what 
was  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  State  courts.  Tlie  Constitu- 
tion, indeed,  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  construction  for  the 
laws;  and  wherever  there  was  an  opposition,  the  laws  ought  to 
give  place  to  the  Constitution.  But  this  doctrine  was  not  deduci- 
ble  from  any  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  from  the  general  theory  of  a  limited  constitution;  and, 
as  far  as  it  was  true,  it  was  equally  applicable  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

§  1584.  So  far  as  the  objection  went  to  the  organization  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  distinct  and  independent  department,  it  ad- 
mitted of  a  different  answer.  It  was  founded  upon  the  general 
maxim  of  requiring  a  separation  of  the  different  departments  of 
government,  as  most  conducive  to' the  preservation  of  public  lib- 
erty and  private  rights.  It  would  not,  indeed,  absolutely  violate 
that  maxim   to  allow  the  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction  to  be 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81.  The  learned  reader  will  trace  out,  in  subsequent  periods 
of  our  history,  the  same  objections  revived  in  other  imposing  forms,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  men  who  have  attained  high  ascendency  and  distinction  in  the  stniggles  of 
prty. 
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vested  in  one  branrh  of  the  legislative  body.  But  there  were 
many  iirgent  reas<ina  why  tlie  proposed  or;ranization  would  Ijc 
preferalile.  It  would  sreiire  greater  independence,  impartiality, 
and  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

§  1585.  Tlie  reasoning  of  the  Federalist  *  on  this  point  is  so 
clear  and  satisfactory,  and  presents  the  whole  argnment  in  so 
condensed  a  form,  that  it  supersedes  all  further  formal  discus- 
sion. "'From  a  hody  which  had  even  a  partial  agency  in  pass- 
ing bad  laws,  we  could  rarely  expect  a  disposition  to  temper  and 
moderate  them  in  the  application.  The  ^ame  sjnrit  which  had 
operated  in  making  them  would  lie  too  apt  to  influence  their  con- 
struction; still  less  could  it  be  expected,  that  men  who  had  in- 
fringed the  Constitutiou  in  the  character  of  legislators  would  bo 
dispDsed  to  repair  the  breach  in  that  of  judges.  Nor  is  this  alb 
Every  reason  which  recommends  the  tenure  of  good  liehavior  for 
judicial  offices  militates  against  placing  the  judiciary  jxiwer,  in 
the  last  resort,  in  a  body  cfunposed  of  men  chosen  for  a  limited 
period.  There  is  an  absurdity  in  referring  the  determination  o£"J 
causes  in  the  first  instance  to  judges  of  permanent  standing;  in 
the  last,  to  those  of  a  temporary  and  mutable  constitntiom  And 
there  is  a  still  greater  absurdity  in  suhjccting  the  decisions  of 
men  selected  for  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  acipiired  by  long 
and  laborious  study^  to  the  revision  and  control  of  men  who,  for 
want  of  the  same  advantage,  cannot  liut  be  deficient  in  that 
knowledge.  The  members  of  the  legislature  will  rarely  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  those  qualifications  which  fit  men  for  the  stations 
of  judges ;  and  as  on  this  account  there  will  be  great  reason  to  ap- 
prehend all  the  ill  consequences  of  defective  information,  so,  on 
account  of  the  natural  propensity  of  such  bodies  to  party  divi  - 
siona,  there  will  be  no  less  reason  to  fear  that  the  pestilential 
breath  of  faction  may  poison  the  fountains  of  justice.  The  habit 
of  being  continually  marshalled  on  ojipositc  sides  will  be  too  apt 
"to  stifle  the  voice  both  of  law  and  equity. 

§  1586.  *' These  considerations  teach  us  to  applaud  the  wis- 
dom of  those  States  who  have  committed  the  judicial  power,  in 
the  last  resort,  not  to  a  part  of  the  legislature,  but  to  distinct 
and  independent  bodies  of  men.  Contrary  to  the  supposition  of 
those  who  have  represcTited  the  }>lan  of  the  convention,  in  thisj 
respect^  as  novel  and  nni*recedented,  it  is  but  a  copy  of  the  con- 

1  The  FederalUt,  Ko.  81. 
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stitutions  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachiissets,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia;  and  the  preference  which  has  been  given  to  these  models 
is  highly  to  be  commended.^ 

§  1687.  "  It  is  not  true,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  or  tlie  legislatures  of  the  particular  States, 
can  rectify  the  exceptionable  decisions  of  their  respective  courts, 
in  any  other  sense  than  might  be  done  by  a  future  legislature  of 
the  United  States.  The  theory  neither  of  the  British  nor  the 
State  constitution  authorizes  the  revisal  of  a  judicial  sentence  by 
a  legislative  act  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  propose(l  consti- 
tution, more  than  in  either  of  them,  by  which  it  is  forbidden.  In 
the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  the  impropriety  of  the  thing,  on  the 
general  principles  of  law  and  reason,  is  the  sole  obstacle.  A 
legislature,  without  exceeding  its  province,  cannot  reverse  a  de- 
termination once  made  in  a  particular  case,  though  it  may  pre- 
scribe a  new  rule  for  future  cases.  This  is  the  principle,  and  it 
applies,  in  all  its  consequences,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and 
extent  to  the  State  governments  as  to  the  national  government 
now  under  consideration.  Not  the  least  difference  can  be  pointed 
out  in  any  view  of  the  subject 

§  1588.  "  It  may,  in  the  last  place,  be  observed  that  the  sup- 
posed danger  of  judiciary  encroachments  on  the  legislative  au- 
thority, which  has  been  upon  many  occasions  reiterated,  is,  in 
reality,  a  phantom.  Particular  misconstructions  and  contraven- 
tions of  the  will  of  the  legislature  may  now  and  then  happen; 
but  they  can  never  be  so  extensive  as  to  amount  to  an  inconven- 
ience, or,  in  any  sensible  degree,  to  affect  the  order  of  the  politi- 
cal system.  This  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the 
general  nature  of  the  judicial  power;  from  the  objects  to  which 
it  relates;  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised;  from  its 
comparative  weakness;  and  from  its  total  incapacity  to  support 
its  usurpations  by  force.  And  the  inference  is  greatly  fortified 
by  the  consideration  of  the  important  constitutional  check  which 
the  power  of  instituting  impeachments  in  one  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  of  determining  upon  them  in  the  other  would  give 
to  that  body  upon  the  members  of  the  judicial  department     This 

^  At  the  present  time,  the  same  scheme  of  organizing  the  judicial  power  exists 
substantially  in  every  State  in  the  Union  except  in  New  York,  (a) 

(a)  Since  1846  in  New  York  also. 
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is  alone  a  complete  Becnritj.  There  never  can  be  danger  that  the 
judges,  by  a  »erie»  of  deliberate  usurjiations  on  the  authority  of 
the  legislature,  would  hazard  the  united  resentment  of  the  body 
entrusted  with  it,  while  this  body  was  possessed  of  the  means  of 
punishint^'  tlieir  presumption  by  degrading  them  from  their  sta- 
tions. Wl)ile  this  ought  to  remove  all  apprehensions  on  tlie 
subject,  it  affurds,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  cogent  argument  for  con- 
stituting the  Senate  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments.'* 

§  1589.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  constituting  inferior  courts 
of  the  Uni*m,  it  ia  evidently  calculated  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  every  case  of  federal 
cognizance.  It  enables  the  national  govei-nment  to  institute  or 
authorize,  in  each  State  or  district  of  the  United  States,  a  tribu- 
nal competent  to  the  determination  of  all  matters  of  national 
jurisdiction  within  its  limits,  (a)  One  of  two  courses  only  could 
be  Oj)en  for  adoption, —  either  to  create  inferior  courts  under  the 
national  authority,  to  reacli  all  cases  fit  for  the  national  jurisdic- 
tion, which  either  constitutirmally  or  conveniently  could  not  be 
of  original  cognizance  in  the  Supieme  Court;  or,  to  confide  juris- 
diction of  the  same  cases  to  the  State  courts^  with  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  To  the  latter  ctmrsc  solid  objections 
were  thought  to  apply,  which  rendered  it  ineligible  and  unsatis- 
factory. In  tlie  first  place,  the  judges  of  the  State  courts  would 
be  wholly  irresiKinsilile  to  the  national  government  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  national  justice;  so  that  the  na- 
tional government  would  or  might  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  or  sound  discretion  of  the  States  in  regard  to  the  effi- 
ciency, promptitude,  and  ability  with  which  the  judicial  author- 
ity of  the  nation  w^as  administered.  In  the  next  place,  the 
prevalency  of  a  local  or  sectional  spirit  might  be  found  to  dis- 
qualify tlie  State  tribunals  for  a  suitable  discharge  of  national 
judicial  functions;  and  the  very  modes  of  appointment  of  some 
of  the  State  judges  might  render  them  improper  channels  of  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  Union  J  State  judges,  holding  their 
offices  during  pleasure,  or  from  year  to  year,  or  for  other  short 
periods,  would,  or  at  least  might,  l»e  too  little  independent  to  be 
relied   upon  for  an  inflexible  execution  of  the  national  laws. 


1  The  Federalist,  No,  8t,    See  also  Cohcua  r.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R,  386,  S87, 
(a)  See  United  StAtes  v.  Union  Pacific  R,  Co.^  98  U.  S.  56d. 
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What  could  be  done,  where  the  State  itself  should  happen  to  be 
in  hostility  to  the  national  government,  as  might  well  be  pre- 
sumed occasionally  to  be  the  case,  from  local  interests,  party 
spirit,  or  peculiar  prejudices,  if  the  State  tribunals  were  to  be 
the  sole  depositaries  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Union  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  criminal  as  well  as  of  civil  justice  ? 
Besides,  if  the  State  tribunals  were  thus  entrusted  with  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  criminal  and  civil  justice  of  the 
Union,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  leaving  the  door  of  appeal 
as  widely  open  as  possible.  In  proportion  to  the  grounds  of 
confidence  in  or  distrust  of  the  subordinate  tribunals,  ought  to 
be  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  appeals.  An  unrestrained  course 
of  appeals  would  be  a  source  of  much  private  as  well  as  public 
inconvenience.  It  would  encourage  litigation,  and  lead  to  the 
most  oppressive  expenses.^  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  this 
very  course  of  appeals  would  naturally  lead  to  great  jealousies, 
irritations,  and  collisions  between  the  State  courts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  not  only  from  differences  of  opinions,  but  from  that 
pride  of  character  and  consciousness  of  independence  which  would 
be  felt  by  State  judges  possessing  the  confidence  of  their  own 
State  and  irresponsible  to  the  Union.^ 

§  1590.  In  considering  the  first  clause  of  the  third  section, 
declaring  that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,"  we  are 
naturally  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether  Congress  possess  any  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts, 
in  whom  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  is  to  be  vested.  This 
was  at  one  time  matter  of  much  discussion,  and  is  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  judicial  department.  If  Congress  possess  any 
discretion  on  this  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  the  judiciary,  as  a 
co-ordinate  department  of  the  government,  may,  at  the  will  of 
Congress,  be  annihilated  or  stripped  of  all  its  important  juris- 
diction; for,    if  the  discretion  exists,    no  one  can  say  in  what 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81. 

*  Mr.  Rawle  has  remarked,  that  "  the  State  tribnnaU  are  no  part  of  th©  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  To  render  the  government  of  the  United  States  depen- 
dent on  them,  would  be  a  solecism  almost  as  great  as  to  leave  oufc  an  executive  power 
entirely,  and  to  call  on  the  States  alone  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union."  Rawle  on 
Const,  ch.  21,  p.  200. 
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mannorj  or  at  what  time,  or  under  what  circumstaiic€s,  it  may  or 
ought  to  l>e  cxereised.  The  whole  arji^^uincut  upon  whicli  siicli  an 
interpretation  has  been  attempted  to  be  maintained  is^  tliat  the 
language  of  the  Constitution^  *' shall  be  vested,"  is  not  impera- 
tive, hut  simply  indicates  the  future  tense.  This  inteqiretation 
has  been  overruled  liy  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  solemn  delihera- 
tion.^  ''The  language  of  the  third  article/'  say  the  court, 
'*  throughout  is  manifestly  designed  to  be  mandatory  upon  the 
legislature.  Its  obligatory  force  is  so  imperative,  that  CongrcsB 
could  not,  without  a  violation  of  its  duty,  have  refused  to  carry 
it  into  oiieration.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  sfutll 
be  vented  (not  may  be  vested)  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
establish.  Could  Congress  have  lawfully  refused  to  create  a 
Supreme  Court,  or  to  vest  in  it  the  constitutional  jurisdiction? 
'The  judges,  both  of  the  supremo  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  ofhees  during  good  behavior,  and  ^hall^  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  corapensation,  which  sliall  not  be  di* 
minished  during  their  continuance  in  office.'  Could  Congress 
create  or  limit  any  other  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  ?  Could 
they  refuse  to  pay,  at  stated  times,  the  stipulated  salary,  or  di- 
minish it  during  the  conHuuauce  in  office?  But  one  answer  can 
be  given  to  these  fjuestions;  it  must  be  in  tlic  negative.  The 
object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  establish  three  great  depart- 
ments of  government,— the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial  department  The  first  was  to  pass  laws,  the  second  to 
approve  and  execute  them,  and  the  third  to  ex[>ound  and  enforce 
them.  Without  the  latter,  it  would  be  imijossiblc  to  carry  into 
effect  some  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  ilow, 
otherwise,  could  crimes  against  the  United  States  be  tried  and 
punisherl  ?  How  could  causes  between  two  States  be  heard  and 
determined?  Tbo  judicial  power  miist,  therefore,  be  vested  in 
some  court  by  Congress;  and  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  an  ob- 
ligation binding  on  them,  but  might,  at  their  pleasure,  he  omitted 
or  declined,  is  to  suppose  that,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Consti- 

*  See  Mnrtm  v.  Hunter,  1  Wlieat  R.  304,  316.  The  com  m  en  to  tor,  in  examiiiiDg 
the  structure  and  jiiriHiiiction  of  the  jiidicml  department,  is  (!oTn]»ellfd,  hy  a  sense  ol 
official  reserve,  to  confine  h'm  remarks  chiefly  to  doctrines  whiih  arc  settleilj  or  which 
Imye  been  deeme«l  incoiitrovertililej  leaving  others  to  be  diacnsscd  by  ihoso  who  are 
anfMtnuned  by  such  con sideni lion*. 
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tution,  they  might  defeat  the  Constitution  itself.  A  construction 
which  would  lead  to  such  a  result  cannot  be  sound. 

§1591.  "The  same  expression,  'shall  be  vested,'  occurs  in 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  in  defining  the  powers  of  the 
other  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government.  The  first  arti- 
cle declares,  that  'all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  he 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. '  Will  it  be  contended 
that  the  legislative  power  is  not  absolutely  vested?  That  the 
words  merely  refer  to  some  future  act,  and  mean  only  that  the 
legislative  power  may  hereafter  be  vested  ?  The  second  article 
declares  that  'the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. '  Could  Congress  vest  it  in  any 
other  person  ?  or  is  it  to  await  their  good  pleasure,  whether  it  is 
to  vest  at  all  ?  It  is  apparent  that  such  a  construction,  in  either 
case,  would  be  utterly  inadmissible.  Why,  then,  is  it  entitled 
to  a  better  support,  in  reference  to  the  judicial  department  ? 

§  1592.  "  If,  then,  it  is  a  duty  of  Congress  to  vest  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  duty  to  vest  the  whole  judicial 
power.  The  language,  if  imperative  as  to  one  part,  is  impera- 
tive as  to  all.  If  it  were  otherwise,  this  anomaly  would  exist, 
that  Congress  might  successively  refuse  to  vest  the  jurisdiction 
in  any  one  class  of  cases  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and 
thereby  defeat  the  jurisdiction  as  to  all;  for  the  Constitution  has 
not  singled  out  any  class  on  which  Congress  are  bound  to  act  in 
preference  to  others. 

§  1593.  "The  next  consideration  is  as  to  the  courts  in  which 
the  judicial  power  shall  be  vested.  It  is  manifest  that  a  Supreme 
Court  must  be  established ;  but  whether  it  be  equally  obligatory 
to  establish  inferior  courts,  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  If 
Congress  may  lawfully  omit  to  establish  inferior  courts,  it  might 
follow  that,  in  some  of  the  enumerated  cases,  the  judicial  power 
could  nowhere  exist.  The  Supreme  Court  can  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  two  classes  of  cases  only,  viz.,  in  cases  affecting 
-  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  cases  in 
which  a  State  is  a  party.  Congress  cannot  vest  any  portion  of 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  except  in  courts  ordained 
and  established  by  itself;  and  if,  in  any  of  the  cases  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution,  the  State  courts  did  not  then  possess  juris- 
diction, the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  (admit- 
ting that  it  could  act  on  State  courts)  could  not  reach  those  cases ; 
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and,  consequently^  the  injunctiou  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
judieiiil  power  ^'^hall  be  ve^tedy-  would  be  disobeyed.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  follow,  tliat  Congress  are  bound  to  create 
some  inferior  courts,  in  which  to  vest  all  that  jurisdiction  which, 
under  the  CoustitutioUj  is  exclusively/  Yested  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  the  Sujtrenie  Court  cannot  take  original  cognizanee. 
They  might  establiBh  one  or  more  inferior  courts  j  they  might 
parcel  out  the  jurisdiction  among  such  courts,  from  time  to  time, 
at  their  own  pleasure.  But  the  whole  judieiul  power  of  the  United 
States  should  be  at  all  times  vested,  either  in  an  original  or  ap- 
pellate form,  in  some  courts  created  under  its  authority. 

§  1594.  "This  construction  will  be  fortified  by  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  artiele.  The 
words  are,  'the  judicial  power  »kall  extend^^  <tc.  Much  minute 
and  elaborate  criticism  has  been  employed  upon  these  words.  It 
has  been  argued,  that  they  are  equivalent  to  the  words  'may  ex- 
tend,' and  that  'extend '  means  to  widen  to  new  cases  not  before 
within  the  scope  of  the  power.  For  the  reasons  which  have  been 
already  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  words  are  used  in  an 
imperative  sense.  They  import  an  absolute  grant  of  judicial 
power.  They  cannot  have  a  relative  signification  applicable  to 
powers  already  granted,  for  the  American  people  had  not  made 
any  previous  grant.  The  Constitution  was  for  a  new  government, 
organized  with  new  substantive  powers,  and  not  a  mere  supple- 
mentary  charter  to  a  government  already  existing.  The  confed- 
eration was  a  compact  between  States;  and  its  structure  and 
powera  were  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  national  government. 
The  Constitution  was  an  act  of  the  jx^ople  of  the  United  States 
to  supersede  the  confederation,  and  not  tc  be  ingrafted  on  it,  as 
a  stock  through  which  it  was  to  receive  life  and  nourishment. 

§  1595.  *'If,  indeed,  the  relative  signification  could  be  fixed 
upon  the  term  'extend,'  it  would  not,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see-, 
subserve  the  purposes  of  the  argument  in  support  of  which  it  has 
been  adduced.  This  imperative  sense  of  tlte  words,  'shall  ex- 
tend,' is  strengthened  by  the  context.  It  is  declared  that  'in  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  A*c,,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction,*  Could  Congress  withhold  original  juris- 
diction in  these  cases  from  the  Supreme  Court  ?  The  clause  pro- 
ceeds: 'In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact* 
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with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. '  The  very  exception  here  shows  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  used  the  words  in  an  imperative  sense.  What 
necessity  could  there  exist  for  this  exception,  if  the  preceding 
words  were  not  used  in  that  sense  ?  Without  such  exception 
Congress  would,  by  the  preceding  words,  have  possessed  a  com- 
plete power  to  regulate  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  if  the  language 
were  only  equivalent  to  the  words  'may  have  *  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  exception  was  intended  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  preceding  words,  to  enable  Congress  to  regu- 
late and  restrain  the  appellate  power,  as  the  public  interests 
might  from  time  to  time  require. 

§  1596.  "  Other  clauses  in  the  Constitution  might  be  brought 
in  aid  of  this  construction ;  but  a  minute  examination  of  them 
cannot  be  necessary,  and  would  occupy  too  much  time.  It  will 
be  found  that  whenever  a  particular  object  is  to  be  effected,  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  is  always  imperative,  and  cannot  be 
disregarded  without  violating  the  first  principles  of  public  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  powers  are  given  in  language 
which  implies  discretion,  as  from  the  nature  of  legislative  power 
such  a  discretion  must  ever  be  exercised."  We  shall  presently 
see  the  impoi-tant  bearing  which  this  reasoning  has  upon  the 
interpretation  of  that  section  of  the  Constitution  which  concerns 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  tribunals. 

§  1597.  The  Constitution  has  wisely  established,  that  there 
shall  be  one  Supreme  Court,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  de- 
cision in  all  cases  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, whether  tlicy  arise  at  the  common  law,  or  in  equity,  or 
within  the  admiralty  and  prize  jurisdiction;  whether  they  respect 
the  doctrines  of  mere  municipal  law,  or  constitutional  law,  or 
the  law  of  nations.  It  is  obvious  that  if  there  were  independent 
Supreme  Courts  of  common  law,  of  equity,  and  of  admiralty,  a 
diversity  of  judgment  might,  and  almost  necessarily  would  spring 
up,  not  only  as  to  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  each  tribunal, 
but  as  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  municipal,  constitutional, 
and  public  law.  The  effect  of  this  diversity  would  be,  that  a 
different  rule  would  or  might  be  promulgated  on  the  most  inter- 
esting subjects  by  the  several  tribunals ;  and  thus  the  citizens  be 
involved  in  endless  doubts,  not  only  as  to  their  private  rights, 
but  as  to  their  public  duties.     Tlie  Constitution  itself  would  or 
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might  speak  a  different  language,  according  to  the  tribunal  which 
was  called  upon  to  inter [iret  it;  and  thus  interminable  disputes 
might  embarrass  the  administratiun  of  justice  throughout  the 
whole  eouutry.  *  But  the  same  reason  did  not  apply  to  the  infe- 
rior tribunals,  Tht  se  wmv^  therefore^  left  entirely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress  as  Uj  their  number,  their  jurisdiction,  and  their 
j»owers.  Experience  might,  and  probably  would,  show  good 
grounds  for  varying  and  modifying  them  from  time  to  time.  It 
would  not  only  have  Ix'en  unwise  but  cxeeediugly  inc<invenient 
to  have  fixed  the  arrangement  of  these  courts  in  the  Constitutifui 
itself,  since  Congress  would  have  been  disabled  thereby  from 
adupting  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  exigencies  of  tlie  coim- 
try.^  Butj  whatever  may  be  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
Congress  reaches,  as  to  the  establishment  of  inferior  tribunals, 
it  is  clear,  from  what  has  becji  already  stated,  that  all  the  juris- 
diction  eoutcmplated  by  the  Constitution  must  1>6  vested  in  some 
of  its  courts,  eitlier  in  an  original  or  an  apiielhite  form. 

§  1598,  We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  securities 
which  the  Constitution  Inis  provided  for  the  due  indejx^ndence  and 
elheiency  of  the  judicial  department* 


^  Dr.  Paley*8  remarks,  tliouglj  general  in  their  character,  show  n  striking  coizici- 
deuee  of  oplnioii  between  thL'  wis<lom  of  tlit  new  Jiud  the  witsilom  of  tliii  olil  world. 
Spukiiij^  uii  the  suhji'ot  of  the  nect&sity  of  one  sujireiiie  miptlhitu  tribunal,  h«  says: 
**  But,  hifstly*  if  iwviml  courts,  eo-ordiuato  to  and  indcpt'iideut  of  ennh  other,  subsist 
togothtT  in  tiie  country,  it  seems  oeccsiiary  that  the  ni^jiexiU  from  all  of  tliem  should 
nieiit  and  tenjiinsite  in  the  same  jinUcatore,  in  ortier  that  one  suprenap  tribunal,  by 
whose  final  sentence  all  others  are  hound  and  concluded,  may  auiMirintend  and  pi^aido 
ov<?r  the  rest.  This  t'ouistittilion  la  uocossary  for  two  purixjaca,  — to  preserve  a  uni- 
foniiity  in  the  decisions  nf  inferior  courtu,  and  t<j  tuaintaiii  to  each  the  proiver  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  Witlmut  a  conjiiion  suj»crior,  dilTtirent  coiiils  might  establish  con- 
traiiictory  rules  of  adjudication,  iirid  the  contradiction  be  final  and  without  remedy  ; 
tla'  same  i|iii'«tion  ndght  receive  opjiosite  deterii^iiationB,  nf  cording  as  it  was  brought 
before  one  court  or  atiotUrr,  and  the  dt'temdnation  in  each  b^  ultioiato  and  irreversi- 
ble. A  cumnion  Rppelbte  jui-isilietioH  prfventis  or  puts  an  ctnl  to  thi?*  confusion.  For 
when  the  judfpnents  upon  a[ipm|jj  are  I'oiiHistcnt  (which  miiy  l>e  expctcd,  while  it 
h  the  same  court  whii'h  Is  at  hwt  reported  to),  the  differeut  court.^j  friJiu  which  the 
ttppealis  are  brought  will  be  reduf-ed  to  a  like  consistency  with  one  another.  Mori'- 
over,  if  «iUt;st!ons  ariae  between  cotirts  inde[>endpnt:  of  each  other,  conccniing  tho 
extent  anil  houudaries  of  their  rtispective  jnriwliction,  as  each  will  be  desirous  of 
enlarging  itn  own,  nn  ttuthority  which  botli  acknowledge  c^in  alone  adjust  the  coutro- 
versy.  Such  a  power,  therefons  must  reside  somewhere,  lest  the  righta  and  reposo 
of  the  country  b«  distracted  by  the  endless  op|ioi»itioQ  and  mutual  encroachments  of  j 
it*i  court*  of  juKtice-" 

2  fi>*j«  2  KUiot's  Debates*  380. 
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§  1599.  The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  judges  has  necessarily 
come  under  review,  in  the  examination  of  the  structure  and  pow- 
ers of  the  executive  department.  The  President  is  expressly  au- 
thorized, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Coui-t.  The  appointment  of  the  judges  of 
the  inferior  courts  is  not  expressly  provided  for;  but  has  either 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  Congi^ess,  or  silently  belongs  to  the 
President,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  authorizing  him 
to  appoint  "all  other  officei-s  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for."  *  In  the  conven- 
tion, a  proposition  at  first  prevailed  for  the  appointment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Senate,  by  a  decided  majority. ^ 
At  a  later  period,  however,  u[)on  the  report  of  a  committee,  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  given  to  the 
President,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  by  a 
unanimous  vote.^  The  reasons  for  the  change  were,  doubtless, 
the  same  as  those  which  led  to  the  vesting  of  other  high  appoint- 
ments in  the  executive  department* 

^  Whether  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  are  such  inferior 
officers  as  the  Constitution  contemplates  to  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode  of  appointment  of,  so  as  to  vest  it  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  de|>artraents,  is  a  point  upon  which  no  solemn  judg- 
ment has  ever  been  hail.  The  practical  construction  has  uniformly  been,  that  they 
are  not  such  inferior  officers.  And  no  act  of  Congress  prescribes  the  niotle  of  their 
appointment.     See  the  American  Jurist  for  Octol»er,  1830,  vol.  iv.  Art.  6,  p.  298. 

a  Journal  of  Convention,  69,  98,  121,  137,  186,  187,  195,  196,  211,  212. 

«  Journal  of  Convention,  325,  326,  340. 

*  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  78.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  summed  up  the  reasoning  in 
favor  of  an  ap|K)intment  of  the  judges  by  the  executive  with  his  usual  strength. 
**  The  advantages  of  the  mode  of  appointment  of  public  officers,  by  the  Pi-esident  and 
Senate,  have  been  already  considered.  This  mode  is  peculiarly  fit  and  proi)er,  in  re- 
spect to  the  judiciary  department.  The  just  and  vigorous  investigation  and  punish- 
ment of  every  species  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  compel- 
ling every  man  to  the  punctual  i)erformance  of  his  contracts,  are  grave  duties  not  of 
the  most  popular  character,  though  the  faithful  discharge  of  them  will  certainly  com- 
mand the  calm  approbation  of  the  judicious  observer.  The  fittest  men  would  probably 
have  too  much  resei-vedness  of  manners  and  severity  of  morals  to  secure  an  election 
resting  on  universal  suffrage.  Nor  can  the  mode  of  apix)intment  by  a  large  delibera- 
tive assembly  be  entitled  to  unqualified  approbation.  There  are  too  many  occasions, 
and  too  much  temptation  for  intrigue,  party  prejudice,  and  local  interests,  to  permit 
such  a  body  of  men  to  act,  in  respect  to  such  appointments,  with  a  sufficiently  single 
and  steady  regard  for  the  general  welfare.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  pnetor  was  chosen 
annually  by  the  |>eople,  but  it  was  in  the  comitia  by  centuries ;  and  the  choice  was 
confined  to  persons  belonging  to  the  |)atrician  order,  until  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  city,  when  the  office  was  rendered  accessible  to.the  plebeians  ;  and  when  they 
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1 1600.  TTie  next  consideration  ia,  the  tenure  bj  which  the 
jodgai  hold  their  officea  It  is  declared  that  **thc  jndgeft,  both 
of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior.**^  Upon  this  subject  the  Federalist  has  spoken 
with  so  much  clearness  and  force^  that  little  can  be  added  to  its 
reasoning.  **The  standard  of  good  behavior,  for  tlie  continaance 
in  office  of  the  judicial  magistraey,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
Tsluable  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment In  a  monarchy,  it  is  an  excellent  barrier  to  the  despotism 
of  the  prince;  in  a  republic,  it  is  a  no  less  excellent  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the  representative  body* 
And  it  is  the  liest  expedient  which  can  be  devised  in  any  govern- 
ment to  secure  a  steady,  upright,  and  impartial  administration  of 
the  laws.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  different  depart- 
ments  of  power,  must  perceive  that,  in  a  government  in  which 
they  are  8ef>aratcd  from  each  other,  the  judiciary,  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  functions,  will  always  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the 
political  rights  of  the  Constitution;  l^ecause  it  will  be  least  in  a 
capacity  to  annoy  or  injure  theuL  Tlie  executive  not  only  dis- 
jx^nscs  the  honors,  but  holds  the  sword  of  the  community.  The 
legislature  not  only  commands  the  purse,  but  prescribes  the  rules 
by  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  tx*  regulatcA 
The  judiciary,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  influence  over  either  the 
sword  or  the  purse;  no  direction  either  of  the  strength  or  of  the 
wealth  of  the  society ;  and  can  take  no  active  resolution  whatever- 
It  may  tnily  be  said  to  have  neither  force  nor  will^  but  merely 
judgment;  and  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  aid  of  the  execu- 
tive arm  for  the  eflTicacious  exercise  even  of  this  faculty. 

became  lic4*ntioUft,  ftA>'s  Moutoaqiiiea,  the  Mc&  became  coiTUpt  The  i«opulftr  elections 
did  very  weU,  as  he  obaervei,  bo  long  as  the  people  were  free,  and  magniinimous,  and 
virttiott«,  and  the  public  wiu  without  CDiruptioD.  Bat  all  plans  of  government  which 
ftipf)0««  the  people  will  dwaji  aet  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  are  plainly  Utopinn, 
and  contrary  to  uniform  experience.  Government  must  be  fmmed  for  man  as  he  in, 
and  not  for  nmu  as  he  would  be  if  he  wero  free  from  vice.  Without  referring  to  lha« 
eaaea  in  our  own  country  where  judgei  hare  been  annually  elected  by  a  ]K>pular  a«seni- 
bly,  we  may  take  the  lew  inridioui  cane  of  Sweden.  During  the  diets  which  preceded 
th«  reyolutton  of  1722,  the  statea  of  the  kingdom  fiometimen  ui>i>Qinted  commuisionert 
to  act  aa  jndgoA*  The  atrongest  party,  i»y8  Catteau,  prevailed  in  the  tiiala  thiit  came 
b<-fore  them  j  and  persons  condemned  by  one  tribunal  were  acquitted  by  another.'* 
1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  pp.  273.  274  f2d  edition,  pp.  291,  292), 

^  For  tbtt  intorpretfition  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  titood  behavior,  sec  the  jodg- 
sient  of  f.oid  Il->lt,  in  Uarcourt  v.  Fox,  I  Shower  a  R,  126,  60«,  636 ;  s.  c.  Show«r*i 
Caiei  in  Pml.  158. 
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§  1601.  "  This  simple  view  of  the  matter  suggests  several  im- 
portant consequences.  It  proves  incontestably  that  the  judiciary 
is,  beyond  comparison,  the  weakest  of  the  three  departments  of 
power;  that  it  can  never  attack  with  success  either  of  the  other 
two ;  and  that  all  possible  care  is  requisite  to  enable  it  to  defend 
itself  against  their  attacks.  It  equally  proves  that,  though  indi- 
vidual oppression  may  now  and  then  proceed  from  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  general  liberty  of  the  people  can  never  be  endangered 
from  that  quarter;  I  mean,  so  long  as  the  judiciary  remains 
truly  distinct  from  both  the  legislature  and  executive.  For  I 
agree  that  'there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power  of  judging  be  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers.'  It  proves, 
in  the  last  place,  that  as  liberty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  judiciary  alone,  but  would  have  everything  to  fear  from  its 
union  with  either  of  the  other  departments ;  that,  as  all  the  effects 
of  such  a  union  must  ensue  from  a  dependence  of  the  former  on 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  a  nominal  and  apparent  separation ; 
that  as,  from  the  natural  feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  con- 
tinual jeopardy  of  being  overpowered,  awed,  or  influenced  by  its 
co-ordinate  branches ;  that,  as  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to 
its  firmness  and  independence  as  permanency  in  office^  this  qual- 
ity may,  therefore,  be  justly  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingre- 
dient in  its  constitution,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  as  the  citadel 
of  the  public  justice  and  the  public  security. 

§  1602.  "  If,  then,  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  bulwarks  of  a  limited  constitution  against  legislative  en- 
croachments, this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argument 
for  the  permanent  tenure  of  judicial  offices,  since  nothing  will 
contribute  so  much  as  this  to  that  independent  spirit  in  the 
judges  which  must  be  essential  to  the  faithful  performance  of  so 
arduous  a  duty.  This  independence  of  the  judges  is  equally 
requisite  to  guard  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
from  the  effects  of  those  ill  humors  which  the  arts  of  designing 
men  or  the  influence  of  particular  conjunctures  sometimes  dis- 
seminate among  the  people  themselves;  and  which,  though  they 
speedily  give  place  to  better  information  and  more  deliberate 
reflection,  have  a  tendency,  in  the  mean  time,  to  occasion  dan- 
gerous innovations  in  the  government,  and  serious  oppressions  of 
the  minor  party  in  the  community.  Tliough,  I  trust,  the  frionds 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  will  never  concur  with  its  enemies 
VOL.  II.  —  27 
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In  questioning  that  fundamental  principle  of  republican  govern- 
ment, which  admits  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
the  established  Constitution,  whenever  they  find  it  inconsistent 
with  their  happiness;  yet  it  is  not  to  bo  inferred  from  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  representatives  of  the  [people,  whenever  a  momen- 
tary inclination  happens  to  lay  hold  of  a  majority  of  their 
constituents,  incompatible  with  the  provisions  in  the  existing 
Constitution,  would,  on  that  account,  be  justifiable  in  a  violation 
of  those  jjrovisions;  or  that  the  courts  would  be  under  a  greater 
obligation  to  connive  at  infractions  in  this  shrii>e,  than  when  they 
had  proceeded  wholly  from  the  cabals  of  the  representative  body. 
Until  the  f>eople  have,  by  some  solemn  and  authoritative  act, 
annulled  or  changed  the  established  form^  it  is  binding  upon 
themselves  collectively  as  well  as  individually:  and  no  presumji- 
tion,  or  even  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  can  warrant  their 
representatives  in  a  departure  from  it  prior  to  such  an  act  But 
it  is  easy  to  sec  that  it  would  require  an  imcommon  portion  of 
fortitude  in  the  judges  to  do  their  duty,  as  faithful  guardians  of 
the  Constitution,  where  legislative  invasions  of  it  have  been  in- 
stigated by  the  major  voice  of  the  common  it  j, 

§  1603.  *'J)ut  it  *8  not  with  a  view  to  iniractiona  of  the  Con- 
stitution only  that  the  independence  of  the  judges  may  be  an 
essential  safeguard  against  the  effects  of  occasional  ill-humors  in 
the  society.  These  sometimes  extend  no  further  than  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  private  rights  of  particular  classes  of  citizens  by  un- 
just and  partial  laws.  Here,  also,  the  firmness  of  the  judicial 
magistracy  is  of  vast  importance  in  mitigating  the  severity  and 
confining  the  operation  of  such  laws.  It  not  only  serves  to  mod- 
erate the  immediate  mischiefs  of  those  which  may  have  t>een 
passed,  but  it  operates  as  a  check  upon  the  legislative  body  in 
passing  them;  who,  perceiving  that  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
an  iniquitous  intention  are  to  be  exfieeted  from  the  scruples  of 
the  courts,  are  in  a  manner  compelled,  by  the  very  motive  of  the 
injustice  they  meditate,  to  qualify  their  attempts.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  ha%*e  more  influence  njmn  the  character  of 
our  governments  than  init  few  may  imagine.  The  Wuefits  of  the 
integrity  and  moderation  of  the  judiciary  have  already  been  felt 
in  more  States  than  one;  and  though  they  may  Imve  displeased 
those  whose  sinister  expectations  they  may  have  disappointed, 
they  must  have  commanded  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all  the 
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virtuous  and  disinterested.  Considerate  men  of  every  descrip- 
tion ought  to  prize  whatever  will  tend  to  beget  or  fortify  that 
temper  in  the  courts ;  as  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  may  not  be 
to-morrow  the  victim  of  a  spirit  of  injustice,  by  which  he  may  be 
a  gainer  to-day.  And  every  man  must  now  feel  that  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  such  a  spirit  is  to  sap  the  foundations  of  public 
and  private  confidence,  and  to  introduce  in  its  stead  universal 
distrust  and  distress. 

§  1604.  "That  inflexible  and  uniform  adherence  to  the  rights 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  individuals,  which  we  perceive  to  be 
indispensable  in  the  courts  of  justice,  can  certainly  not  be  ex- 
pected from  judges  who  hold  their  offices  by  a  temporary  com- 
mission. Periodical  appointments,  however  regulated,  or  by 
whomsoever  made,  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  fatal  to  their 
necessary  independence.  If  the  power  of  making  them  was  com- 
mitted either  to  the  executive  or  legislature,  there  would  be 
danger  of  an  improper  complaisance  to  the  branch  which  pos- 
sessed it;  if  to  both,  there  would  be  an  unwillingness  to  hazard 
the  displeasure  of  either ;  if  to  the  people,  or  to  persons  chosen 
by  them  for  the  special  purpose,  there  would  be  too  great  a  dis- 
position to  consult  popularity,  to  justify  a  reliance  that  nothing 
would  be  consulted  but  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

§  1605.  "  There  is  yet  a  further  and  a  weighty  reason  for  the 
permanency  of  judicial  offices,  which  is  deducible  from  the  nature 
of  the  qualifications  they  require.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
with  great  propriety,  that  a  voluminous  code  of  laws  is  one  of  the 
inconveniences  necessarily  connected  with  the  advantages  of  a  free 
government.  To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  the  courts,  it  is 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  bound  down  by  strict  rules  and 
precedents,  which  serve  to  define  and  point  out  their  duty  in 
every  particular  case  that  comes  before  them.  And  it  will  read- 
ily be  conceived,  from  the  variety  of  controversies  which  grow 
out  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  that  the  records  of 
those  precedents  must  unavoidably  swell  to  a  very  considerable 
bulk,  and  must  demand  long  and  laborious  study  to  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that^there  can  be 
but  few  men  in  the  society  who  will  have  sufficient  skill  in  the 
laws  to  qualify  them  for  the  stations  of  judges.  And,  making 
the  proper  deductions  for  the  ordinary  depravity  of  human  nature, 
the  number  must  be  still  smaller  of  those  who  unite  the  requisite 
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integrity  with  the  requisite  knowledge.  These  consideraiiona 
apprise  113  that  the  goveniinent  can  have  no  great  option  between 
fit  eharacters;  and  tliat  a  temporary  duration  in  office,  which 
would  naturally  discourage  sneh  characters  from  quitting  a  lu- 
crative line  of  practice  to  accej>t  a  seat  on  the  bench,  would  have 
a  tendency  to  throw  the  adminintration  of  justice  into  hands  less 
able  and  Io»h  well  qualified  to  conduct  it  with  utility  and  dignity. 
In  the  present  circumstances  of  this  cotmtry,  and  in  those  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  disadvan- 
tages on  this  score  would  be  greater  than  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  far  inferior  to 
those  which  present  themselves  under  the  other  aspects  of  the 
subject 

§  1606.  *'  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  he  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  convention  acted  wisely  in  copying  from  the  models  of  those 
constitutions  which  have  established  gmd  hvhavwr  as  the  tenure 
of  judicial  offices  in  point  of  duration;  and  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing blamal4e  on  this  account,  their  plan  would  have  been  inex- 
cusably defective  it  it  had  wanted  this  important  feature  of  good 
government.  The  experience  of  Great  Biitain  affords  an  illus- 
trious comment  on  the  excellence  of  the  institution/" 

§  1607.  These  remarks  will  derive  additional  strength  and 
confirmation  from  a  nearer  survey  of  the  judicial  branch  of  for- 
eign governments  as  well  as  of  the  several  States  comimsing  the 
Union,  In  Englandj  the  king  is  considered  as  the  fountain  of 
justice;  not  indeed  as  the  author,  but  as  the  distributor  of  it; 
and  he  possesses  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  erecting  courts  of 
judicature,  and  appointing  the  judges.^  Indeed,  in  early  times, 
the  kings  of  England  often  in  person  heard  and  decided  causes 
between  [rarty  and  party.  But  as  the  constitution  of  government 
Ijecamc  more  settled^  the  whole  judicial  power  was  delegated  to 
the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  justice;  and  any  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  now  to  exercise  it  in  pei^on,  would  Im 
deemed  a  usurpation.^  Anciently,  the  English  judges  held  their 
offices  according  to  the  tenure  of  their  commissions,  as  prescribed 
by  the  crown,  which  was  generally  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

1  1  Blnck.  Comm.  267  ;  2  Tinwk.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  1,  2,  3  ;  Comm,  Dig.  Prfregatiw, 
D.  28;  Id,  Vourtf,  A.;  Id.  Ofi^t^m,  A.;  Id.  Jttittictj,  A. 

*  Ibid.;  1  MVj^ies.  r^ct.  11 L  p.  87  ;  4  Inst.  70,  71  ;  2  fla^^k.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  {§  2,  S  ; 
1  Black.  Comm.  41,  and  oote  by  Ckrisliau, 
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crowti,  as  is  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  others,  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  held  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  while  the  judges  of  the  other  courts 
of  common  law  held  them  only  during  pleasure.^  And  it  has 
been  said,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  commissions  of  the  judges  were  during  good  be- 
havior. ^  Still,  however,  it  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  to 
prescribe  what  tenure  of  office  it  might  choose,  until  after  the 
revolution  of  1688;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  monarch 
so  profligate  as  Charles  the  Second  would  avail  himself  of  the 
prerogative  as  often  as  it  suited  his  political  or  other  objects. 
§  1608.  It  is  certain  that  this  power  of  the  crown  must  have 
produced  an  influence  upon  the  administration  dangerous  to  pri- 
vate rights,  and  subversive  of  the  public  liberties  of  the  subjects. 
In  political  accusations,  in  an  especial  manner,  it  must  often 
have  produced  the  most  disgraceful  compliances  with  the  wishes 
of  the  crown,  and  the  most  humiliating  surrenders  of  the  rights 
of  the  accused. 3  The  statute  of  13  Will.  III.  ch.  2,  provided 
that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law 
should  not  be,  as  formerly,  durante  bene  placito^  but  should  be 
quam  diu  bene  se  yesBerint^  and  their  salaries  be  ascertained  and 
established.  They  were  made  removable,  however,  by  the  King, 
upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  their  offices 
expired  by  the  demise  of  the  King.  Afterwards,  by  a  statute 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  at  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  the  King,  a  noble  improvement  was  made  in  the 
law,  by  which  the  judges  are  to  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  notwithstanding  any  demise  of  the  crown;  and  their 
full  salaries  are  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commissions.*  Upon  that  occasion  the  monarch  made  a  declara- 
tion worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance,  that  "he  looked  upon  the 
independence  and  uprightness  of  the  judges  as  essential  to  the 

1  4  Coke,  Inst.  ch.  12,  p.  117  ;  W.  ch.  7,  p.  75.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor-General  was  at  this  period  during  good  behavior.    4  Coke,  Inst.  117. 

2  1  Kent's  Connn.  Lect.  14,  p.  275. 

8  See  De  Lolme,  B.  2,  ch.  16.  pi».  350  to  354,  362.  Tlie  State  Trials  before  the  year 
1688  exhibit  the  most  gross  and  painful  illustrations  of  these  remarks.  Subserviency 
to  the  crown  was  so  general  in  State  prosecutions,  that  it  ceased  almost  to  attract  pub- 
lic intUgnation. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  267,  268. 
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impartial  administration  of  justice;  as  one  of  the  best  securities 
of  the  rights  and  Uherties  of  his  suhjects;  and  as  most  cundii- 
eive  to  the  honor  of  the  crown. ''^  Indeed,  since  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges  has  been  secured  by  this  permanent  dui*ation 
of  office,  the  administration  of  justice  has,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion,2  ilowed  on  in  Engh^nd  with  an  uninterrupted,  and  pure, 
and  unstained  current.  It  is  due  to  tlie  enlightened  triliunals  of 
that  nation  to  declare,  that  their  learning,  integrity,  and  inqiar- 
tiality  have  ccunmanded  the  reverence  and  respect  as  well  of 
America  as  Europe.^  The  judges  of  tim  old  parliaments  of  France 
(the  judicial  tribunals  of  that  country)  w^re  before  the  revolu- 
tion ai>pointed  by  the  crown;  but  they  held  their  offices  for  life; 
and  this  tenure  of  office  gave  them  substantial  independence. 
Appointed  by  the  monarchy  they  were  considered  as  nearly  out 
of  his  power.  The  most  determined  exertions  of  that  authority 
against  them  only  showed  their  radical  independenec.  They 
composed  j>ermanent  bodies  politic,  constituted  to  resist  arbi- 
trary innovation;  and  from  that  corporate  constitution,  and 
from  nifist  of  their  powi^rs,  they  wevG  well  calenlated  to  afford 
both  eertainly  and  stability  to  the  laws.  They  had  been  a  safe 
asylum  to  secure  their  laws  in  all  the  i^evolutions  of  human  opin- 
ion* They  had  saved  that  sacred  deposit  of  the  euuntry  diu'ing 
the  reigns  of  arbitrary  princes  and  the  struggles  of  arbitrary 
factions.  They  kept  alive  the  memory  and  rectu'd  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  were  the  great  security  to  private  pro[K*rty,  which 
miglit  be  said  (wlien  [personal  lilierty  had  no  existence)  to  be  as 
well-guarded  in  France  as  in  any  other  country,* 

§  1609,  The  importance  of  a  permanent  tentn^e  of  office  to 
secure  the  mdependcnee,  integrity,  and  impartiality  of  judges, 
was  early  understood  in  France.  Louis  the  Eleventh,  in  1467, 
made  a  memorable  declaration,  that  the  judges  ought  not  to  be 
deposed  or  deprived  of  their  offices  but  for  a  forfeiture  previously 
adjudged  and  judicially  declared  by  a  ciunpetent  tribunal.  The 
same  declaration  was  often  cunfirmed  by  his  successoi*s;  and  after 

>  1  Black.  Comm.  267,  26B.  »  Lord  Macclesfield. 

•  De  1^1  me  hna  dwelt  on  this  subject  with  ulrtindmit  satisraetion.  De  Loltue,  B» 
3,  ch.  16,  pji.  3(J3  to  3fi5.  The  Eidog>-  of  Enieri^oii  has  }v^n  often  qtioted»  and  in- 
deed \r  as  tniB  as  it  is  striking.  2  Eriicrigou,  67^  citeil  in  1  Marshal!  on  Insuratiot^ 
Pi'eliniinai  V  Discourei*,  p*  30,  note. 

*  This  is  the  very  kiigimge  of  Mr.  Burke  hi  his  Reflpctionii  on  the  Flinch  Bevo* 
lution.     8fe  )iLm>  De  Lolme,  B.  1,  ch,  12,  p.  150^  note. 
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the  first  excesses  of  the  French  revolution  were  passed,  the  same 
principle  obtained  a  public  sanction.  And  it  has  now  become 
incorporated  as  a  fundamental  principle  into  the  present  charter 
of  France,  that  the  judges  appointed  by  the  crown  shall  be  irre- 
movable.* Other  European  nations  have  followed  the  same  ex- 
ample;^ and  it  is  highly  probable  that  as  the  principles  of  free 
governments  prevail  the  necessity  of  thus  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  will  be  generally  felt  and  firmly  pro- 
vided for.^ 

§  1610.  m  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that,  though  in 
monarchical  governments  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  is 
essential  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  subjects  from  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  crown,  yet  that  the  same  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  a  republic,  where  the  popular  will  is  sufficiently  known, 
and  ought  always  to  be  obeyed.*  A  little  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  satisfy  us  that,  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  apply  with 
augmented  force  to  republics ;  and  especially  to  such  as  possess 
a  written  constitution,  with  defined  powers  and  limited  rights. 

§  1611.  In  the  fii*st  place,  factions  and  parties  are  quite  as 
common  and  quite  as  violent  in  republics  as  in  monarchies;  and 
the  same  safeguards  are  as  indispensable  in  the  one  as  in  the 

^  Merlin's  Repertoire,  art.  Jcget  No.  3. 
2  1  Kent's  Comm.  L«'ct.  H,  p.  275. 

•  Dr.  Paley's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  not  the  least  valuable  of  his  excellent 
writings.  **  The  next  security  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  especially 
In  decisions  to  which  government  is  a  party,  is  the  independency  of  the  judges. 
As  protection  against  every  illegal  attack  ujwn  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  is  to  be  sought  for  from  these  tribunals,  the  judges  of  the  land 
become  not  unfrequently  the  arbiters  between  the  king  and  the  people  ;  on  which 
account  they  ought  to  Ikj  independent  of  either  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  equally 
dependent  upon  both  ;  that  is,  if  they  l)e  appointed  by  the  one,  they  should  be  remov- 
able only  by  the  other.  This  was  the  policy  which  dictated  the  memorable  improve- 
ment in  our  constitution,  by  which  the  judges,  who  before  the  revolution  held  their 
offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  can  now  be  deprived  of  them  only  by  an 
address  from  both  houses  of  Parliament,  as  the  most  regular,  solemn,  and  authentic 
way  by  which  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  can  be  expressed.  To  make  this  in- 
dependency of  the  judges  complete,  the  public  salaries  of  their  office  ought  not  only 
to  be  certain  both  in  amount  and  continuance,  but  so  liberal  as  to  secure  their  integ- 
rity from  the  temptation  of  secret  bribes  ;  which  liberality  will  answer  also  the 
further  purpose  of  preserving  their  jurisdiction  from  contempt,  and  their  characters 
from  suspicion  ;  as  well  as  of  rendering  the  office  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  men  of 
eminence  in  their  i)rofession." 

*  i  Jefferson's  Corresp.  287,  288,  289,  316,  352. 
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other  against  the  encroachments  of  party  spirit  and  the  tyranny 
of  factions.  Laws,  however  wholesome  or  necessary,  are  fre- 
fjuently  the  fjbjects  of  temporary  aversion  and  popular  o<iinm,  and 
sometimes  of  jKipular  resistance.*  Nothing  is  more  facile  iu 
republics  than  for  demagogues,  under  artful  pretences,  to  stir  up 
comlunations  against  the  regular  exercise  of  authority.  Their 
sehish  puposcs  are  too  often  interrupted  by  the  firmness  and  inde- 
pendence of  upright  nnigistrateB,  not  tu  make  them  at  all  times 
hiistile  to  a  |>owcr  which  rebukes  and  an  impartiality  which  con- 
demns them.  The  judiciary,  as  the  weakest  point  in  the  Consti- 
tution on  which  to  make  an  attack,  is  therefore  constantly  that 
to  which  they  direct  their  assaults;  and  a  triumph  here,  aided 
by  any  momentary  popular  encouragement,  achieves  a  lasting 
victory  over  the  Ciuistitution  itself.  IJencc,  in  republics,  those 
who  are  to  profit  by  public  cominutiuus  or  the  prevalence  of  fac- 
titm,  are  always  the  enemies  of  a  regiihir  and  independent  admin- 
istration of  justice.  They  8]jread  all  sorts  of  delusion,  in  order 
to  mislead  the  public  mind  and  excite  the  public  prejudices* 
They  know  full  well  that  without  the  aid  of  the  people  their 
sehcmea  must  prove  abortive;  and  they  therefore  emjiloy  every 
art  to  undermine  the  public  confidence,  and  to  make  the  people 
the  instruments  of  subverting  their  own  rights  and  liberties. 

§  1612.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  if  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  judges  is  not  i>ermancnt,  they  will  soon 
be  rendered  odious,  not  because  they  do  wrong,  but  liecause  they 
refnse  to  do  wnuig;  and  they  will  lie  miide  to  give  way  to  othgrs, 
who  shall  become  more  pliant  tools  (jf  the  leading  demagogues 
of  the  day.  There  can  be  no  security  for  the  minority  in  a  free 
government  exce]>t  through  the  judicial  depiirtment.  In  a  mon- 
archy, the  symi>athies  of  the  people  are  naturally  enlisted  against 
the  meditated  oppressions  of  their  ruler;  and  they  screen  his  vic- 
tiuis  from  his  vengeance.  His  is  the  cause  of  one  against  the  eoni- 
mniiity.  But  in  free  governments,  where  the  majority  who  obtain 
power  for  the  moment  are  supposed  to  represent  the  will  of  the 
people,  i>ersecntion,  especially  of  a  (lolitical  nature,  iK'Ciunes  the 
cause  of  the  community  against  one.  It  is  the  more  violent  and 
nnrelenting,  because  it  is  deemed  indisi>ensa])le  to  attain  power,  or 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory.  In  free  governments,  therefore,  the 
indejiendence  of  the  judiciary  becomes  far  more  important  to  the 

*  1  Ktut'a  ComBi.  Lect,  1 4,  p,  273. 
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security  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  than  in  a  monarchy ;  since 
it  is  the  only  barrier  against  the  oppressions  of  a  dominant  fac- 
tion, armed  for  the  moment  with  power,  and  abusing  the  influ- 
ence acquired  under  accidental  excitements  to  overthrow  the 
institutions  and  liberties  which  have  been  the  deliberate  choice 
of  the  people.^ 

§  1613.  In  the  next  place,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
is  indispeuBable  to  secure  the  people  against  the  intentional,  as 
well  as  unintentional,  usurpations  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments.  It  has  been  observed  with  great  sagacity,  that 
power  is  perpetually  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few;  and  the 
tendency  of  tlie  legislative  department  to  absorb  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  government  has  always  been  dwelt  upon  by  states- 
men and  patriots  as  a  general  truth,  confirmed  by  all  human  ex- 
perience.- If  the  judges  are  appointed  at  short  intervals,  either 
by  the  legislative  or  the  executive  department,  they  will  natur- 
ally, and,  indeed,  almost  necessarily,  become  mere  dependents 
upon  the  appointing  power.  If  they  have  any  desire  to  obtain, 
or  to  hold  office,  they  will  at  all  times  evince  a  desire  to  follow 
and  obey  the  will  of  the  predominant  power  in  the  state.  Justice 
will  be  administered  with  a  faltering  and  feeble  hand.  It  will 
secure  nothing  but  its  own  place,  and  the  approbation  of  those 
who  value,  because  they  control  it.  It  will  decree  what  best 
suits  the  opinions  of  the  day,  and  it  will  forget  that  the  precepts 
of  the  law  rest  on  eternal  foundations.  The  rulers  and  the  citi- 
zens will  not  stand  upon  an  equal  ground  in  litigations.  The 
favorites  of  the  day  will  overawe  by  their  power,  or  seduce  by 
their  influence;  and  thus  the  fundamental  maxim  of  a  republic, 
that  it  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  will  be  silently 
disproved  or  openly  abandoned.  ^ 

§  1614.  In  the  next  place,  these  considerations  acquire,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  still  more  cogency  and  force  when  a])plied  to 
questions  of  constitutional  law.     In  monarchies,  the  only  practi- 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14.  pp.  275,  276. 

«  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  461,  462,  463. 

'  It  is  far  from  being  true,  tliat  tlie  gross  misconduct  of  the  English  judges  in 
many  state  i)rosecutions,  while  they  held  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown,  was  in  comi)liance  only  with  the  mere  will  of  the  monarch.  On  tlie  contrary, 
they  administered  but  too  keenly  to  popular  vengeance,  acting  under  delusions  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  sometimes  political,  sometimes  religious,  and  sometimes  arising 
from  temporary  prejudices. 
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cal  resistance  which  the  judiciary  can  present,  is  to  the  usurim- 
tions  of  a  single  dejiartment  of  the  government,  unaided,  and 
acting  for  itself.  But  if  tlie  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments are  cumbined  in  any  course  of  measures,  uliedience  to  their 
will  become  a  duty  as  well  as  a  necessity.  Thus,  even  in  the 
free  government  of  Great  Britain,  an  act  of  Parliament,  combin- 
ing as  it  does  the  will  of  the  crown  and  of  tlie  legishiture,  is 
absolute  and  omnipotent.  It  cannot  be  lawfully  resisted  or  dis- 
obeyed. The  judiciary  is  bound  to  carry  it  into  effect  at  every 
hazard,  even  though  it  should  subvert  private  rights  and  public 
liberty**  But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  a  republic  like  our  own,  with 
a  limited  constitution  prescribing  at  once  the  powers  of  the  nil- 
ers  and  the  riglits  of  the  citizens.^  This  very  circumstance 
would  seem  conclusively  to  show,  that  tlie  iiide|K?ndence  of  the 
judiciary  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
such  a  constitutiom  In  no  other  way  can  there  be  any  jiractical 
restraint  upon  the  acts  of  the  government,  or  any  practical  en- 
forcement of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,*  This  subject  has  been 
already  examiued  very  much  at  large,  and  needs  only  to  be 
touched  iu  this  place.  No  man  can  deny  the  necessity  of  a 
judiciary  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  to  preserve 
the  citizens  against  oppression  and  usurpation  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal prosecutions.  Do*?s  it  not  follow,  that,  to  euablc  the  judici- 
ary to  fulfil  its  functions,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  judges 
should  not  huld  their  offices  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  those  whose 
acts  they  are  to  check,  and,  if  need  be,  to  declare  void  ?  Can  it 
be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  men  holding  their  offices  for  the 

1  See  1  Black.  Cornm*  ^ ;  Woodeson'B  ElemeDts  of  Jumprudence,  Lect.  3^  p.  48. 

«  I  Wilson's  Uvf  Lect.  460,  i6L 

■  Th«  ifirirtiks  of  Mr,  JJoudinot  on  this  subject,  in  ft  debate  in  tlip  House  ©f  Repre- 
t  ^^latltativea,  deuerves  in9<?rtion  In  thU  place,  from  liis  hijjb  cbaracLi*r  f«ir  wis*lom  and 
Jwtriotiiim.  **  It  bnn  hviiu  objected/*  aays  he,  *'  tliiit  by  adopting  the  bill  before  o-s  wo 
expose  the  tneofiura  to  hQ  considered  and  difeattxl  by  the  jtrdicinry  of  tJic  l* nitcd 
StAtea,  who  may  «4JQ<ig^  i*  ^^  t«  contmry  to  the  CunJititiition,  and  therefore  void, 
and  notlwKl  their  aid  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Thij*  gives  me  no  u  iica^ines!*,  I 
urn  so  far  from  controrcrting  thii  right  in  the  judieia^ry,  that  it  is  my  booigt  and  my 
confidence,  tt  lends  me  to  greater  de^liioti  on  all  fttihjce.ta  of  a  <!oustitutional  iinture, 
when  I  reflect  that,  if  from  iinittentioni  want  of  prscision,  or  any  otlier  defect,  I  should 
do  wrong,  there  is  a  [mwcr  in  the  government  which  om  constttutiunally  prevent  the 
op«nttio&  of  a  wrong  meaaur^  from  nfTecling  my  constitnents*  I  am  legislating  for  a 
nation*  and  for  thousands  yet  unborn  ;  and  it  is  the  glury  of  the  ConHtitulion,  that 
th(*re  is  a  remedy  for  the  failures  even  of  the  legi<flature  itself/*     1  Wilson's  I^w 
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short  period  of  two,  or  four,  or  even  six  years,  will  be  generally 
found  firm  enough  to  resist  the  will  of  those  who  appoint  them, 
and  may  remove  them  ? 

§  1615.  The  argument  of  those  who  contend  for  a  short  period 
of  office  of  the  judges,  is  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  a  conform- 
ity to  the  will  of  the  people.  But  the  argument  proceeds  upon  a 
fallacy,  in  supposing  that  the  will  of  the  rulers  and  the  will  of 
the  people  are  the  same.  Now  they  not  only  may  be  but  often 
actually  are  in  direct  variance  to  each  other.  No  man  in  a  re- 
publican government  can  doubt  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  and 
ought  to  be  supreme.  But  it  is  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people, 
evinced  by  their  solemn  acts,  and  not  the  momentary  ebullitions 
of  those  who  act  for  the  majority  for  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year.  The  Constitution  is  the  will,  the  deliberate  will  of  the 
people.  They  have  declared  under  what  circumstances  and  in 
what  manner  it  shall  be  amended  and  altered ;  and  until  a  change 
is  effected  in  the  manner  prescribed,  it  is  declared  that  it  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  all  persons,  rulers  as 
well  as  citizens,  must  bow  in  obedience.  When  it  is  constitu- 
tionally altered,  then,  and  not  until  then,  are  the  judges  at  lib- 
erty to  disregard  its  original  injunctions.  When,  therefore,  the 
argument  is  pressed  that  the  judges  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  no  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine  in 
its  true  and  legitimate  sense. 

§  1616.  But  those  who  press  the  argument  use  it  in  a  far 
broader  sense.  In  their  view,  the  will  of  the  people,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  choice  of  the  rulers,  is  to  be  followed.  If  the  rulers 
interpret  the  Constitution  differently  from  the  judges,  the  former 
are  to  be  obeyed,  because  they  represent  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  therefore  the  judges  ought  to  be  removable,  or  appointed 
for  a  short  period,  so  as  to  become  subject  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  expressed  by  and  through  their  rulers.  But  is  it  not  at 
once  seen  that  this  is  in  fact  subverting  the  Constitution  ?  Would 
it  not  make  the  Constitution  an  instrument  of  flexible  and  change- 
able interpretation,  and  not  a  settled  form  of  government,  with 
fixed  limitations  ?  Would  it  not  become,  instead  of  a  supreme 
law  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  a  mere  oracle  of  the  powers 
of  the  rulers  of  the  day,  to  which  implicit  homage  is  to  be  paid, 
and  speaking  at  different  times  the  most  opposite  commands,  and 
in  the  most  ambiguous  voices  ?     In  short,  is  not  this  an  attempt 
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to  ei*ect  behind  the  Constitution  a  power  unknown  and  unpro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution,  and  greater  than  itself?  What 
becomes  of  the  limiiutions  of  the  Constitution,  if  the  will  of  the 
peoplcj  thus  iuotruviully  promulgated,  forms,  for  the  time  being, 
the  supreme  law  and  the  supreme  exposition  of  the  law  ?  If  the 
Cunstitiition  defines  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  points 
out  the  mode  of  ehanji:ing  them,  and  yet  the  instrument  is  td 
eximitd  in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  rulers,  and  to  contract  in  those 
of  another,  where  18  the  standard?  If  the  will  of  the  people  is 
to  govern  in  the  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Constitution, 
iind  that  will  is  to  be  gathered  at  every  sueeessive  eleetion  at  the 
polls,  and  not  from  their  deliberate  judgment  and  solemn  acts 
in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  or  in  amending  it,  what  certainty 
enn  there  be  in  those  powers?  If  the  Cunstitution  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded, not  by  its  written  text,  but  by  the  opinions  of  the  rul- 
ers for  the  time  being,  whoso  opinions  are  to  prevail,  the  first  orJ 
the  last  'i  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  judges  ought  to* 
be  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  to  conform  to  their 
inter|iretation  of  the  Coustitution,  the  |>ractical  meaning  must  be 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  and 
sliould  interpret  the  Constitution  as  the  latter  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  correct. 

§  1617.  But  it  is  obvious  that  elections  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
furnish  any  sufficient  proofs  what  is  deliberately  the  will  of  the 
people  as  to  any  constitutional  or  legal  doctrines.  Re]>resentii- 
tives  and  rulers  nntst  be  ordinarily  chosen  for  very  different  pur- 
poses, and,  in  many  instances,  their  opinions  upon  constitutional 
(piestions  most  be  unknown  to  their  constituents.  The  only 
means  known  to  the  Cunstitution,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  people  upon  a  constitutional  question,  is  in  the  shape  of 
an  aflirmative  or  negative  proposition  by  way  of  amend juent, 
offered  for  their  adujitiun  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, The  elections  in  one  year  may  bring  one  party  into 
power,  and,  in  the  next  year,  their  opponents,  embracing  oppo- 
site doctrines,  may  succeed;  and  so  alternate  success  and  defeat 
may  jierpetually  recur  in  the  same  districts,  and  in  the  same  or 
different  States. 

§  1*118.  Surely  it  will  not  Ijc  pretended  that  any  roust itnt ion 
adapted  to  the  American  peojde  could  ever  contemphite  the  ex- 
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ecutive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  government  as  the 
ultimate  depositaries  of  the  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution, 
or  as  the  ultimate  representatives  of  the  will  of  the  people  to 
change  it  at  pleasure.  If,  then,  the  judges  were  appointed  for  . 
two,  or  four,  or  six  years,  instead  of  during  good  behavior,  the  ' 
only  security  which  the  people  would  have  for  a  due  administra^ 
tion  of  public  justice  and  a  firm  support  of  the  Constitution  would 
be,  that  being  dependent  upon  the  executive  for  their  appointment 
during  their  brief  period  of  office,  they  might  and  would  repre- 
sent more  fully,  for  the  time  being,  the  constitutional  opinion  of 
each  successive  executive,  and  thus  carry  into  effect  his  system 
of  government.  Would  this  be  more  wise,  or  more  safe,  more 
for  the  permanence  of  the  Constitution  or  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  than  the  present  system  ?  Would  the 
judiciary  then  be,  in  fact,  an  independent  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment? Would  it  protect  the  people  against  an  ambitious  oi 
corrupt  executive,  or  restrain  the  legislature  from  acts  of  uncon- 
stitutional authority  ?  ^ 

§  1619.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  even  with  the  most  secure  tenure  of 
office  during  good  behavior,  the  danger  is  not  that  the  judges  will 
be  too  firm  in  resisting  public  opinion,  and  in  defence  of  private 
rights  or  public  liberties,  but  that  they  will  be  too  ready  to 
yield  themselves  to  the  passions,  and  politics,  and  prejudices  of 
the  day.  In  a  monarchy,  the  judges,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  with  uprightness  and  impartiality,  will  always  have  the 
support  of  some  of  the  departments  of  the  government,  or  at  least 
of  the  people.  In  republics,  they  may  sometimes  find  the  other 
departments  combined  in  hostility  against  the  judicial;  and  even 
the  people  for  a  while,  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit  and 

*  Mr.  Jefferson,  during  tho  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  indeed  from  the  time  when 
he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  was  a  most  strenuous  advocate  of  the  plan 
of  making  the  judges  hold  their  offices  for  a  limited  term  of  years  only.  He  proposed, 
that  their  apjwintments  should  be  for  four  or  six  years,  renewable  by  the  President 
and  Senate.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  bring  his  opinions  into  review,  or  to  comment  on 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  he  enter- 
tained a  decided  hostility  to  the  judicial  department,  and  that  he  allowed  himself  in 
language  of  insinuation  against  the  conduct  of  judges,  which  is  little  calculated  to 
add  weight  to  his  opinions.  He  wrote  on  this  subject  apparently  with  the  feelings  of 
a  partisan,  and  under  influences  which  his  best  friends  will  most  regret.  See  1  Jef- 
ferson's Corrcsp.  65,  66  ;  4  Jefferson's  CoiTesp.  74,  75,  287,  288,  289,  317,  837,  352. 
His  earlier  opinions  were  of  a  different  character.  See  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia, 
195  ;  Federalist,  No.  48. 
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turbulent  factions^  ready  to  abandon  them  to  thrir  fate,^  Few- 
men  possess  the  firmness  to  resist  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion; 
or  are  content  to  sacririce  present  case  and  public  favor  in  order 
to  earn  the  slow  rewards  of  a  cousekuiliuus  discharge  of  duty; 
the  sure  but  distant  gratitude  of  the  people ;  and  the  severe  but 
enlightened  award  of  posterity,* 

1  An  olijcrtion  was  taken  in  the  Pennsylvania  conTcntioD  agfiiii&t  the  Constitution 
of  th^  United  Stiiti^s,  that  the  judges  were  not  matle  Bnffidently  iudependent,  becanse 
they  might  hold  other  oirices.     3  Elliot'a  Debates,  300,  313,  314. 

*  Mr*  (now  Judgt;)  Hopkinson  has  treated  this  subjeiit,  m  he  lias  treated  every  other 
falling  within  the  nmge  of  his  forensic  or  literary  hiWra,  in  a  uwsterly  manner,  I  ex- 
tract the  following  posaages  from  his  defence  of  Mr  Justice  Chase,  opon  his  impeach* 
nient,  aa  equally  Temarkable  for  truths  wisdom,  and  eloquence. 

**The  pure  and  upright  adniitiUtrntion  of  justice  h  of  the  utmost  importanee  to 
any  people  ;  the  other  nioveinent^  of  government  are  not  of  feiieh  universal  concern. 
Who  shftU  be  President,  or  what  treaties  or  general  atjitiites  shall  be  made»  occupies 
the  atttntion  of  a  few  busy  politiciana  ;  bnt  these  thin^  toiiclt  nfit,  or  but  seldom,  the 
private  interei^ts  and  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  conanmnity.  But  the  settle* 
ment  of  private  controversies,  the  ftdn)jnistration  of  law  between  man  and  man,  the 
distribution  of  justice  and  right  to  the  citi2en  in  bis  private  bnsineas  and  concern, 
cornea  to  every  nian*8  df>or»  and  is  essential  to  every  man's  prosperity  and  hnppiness. 
Hence  I  consider  the  jutliciary  of  our  country  most  important -among  the  bmnchea 
of  government,  and  its  p'lnty  and  independence  of  the  most  interesting  conse^pience 
to  every  man.  Whilst  it  is  honorably  and  fully  protected  from  the  influence  o(  favor 
or  fear  from  any  fjuarter,  the  situation  of  a  people  can  nevtr  \w  very  uncomfortable 
or  unsafe.  But  if  a  judge  is  forever  to  he  exposed  to  prosecutions  and  impeachments 
for  his  offitial  conduct  on  the  mere  anggestions  of  caprice,  and  to  ha  condennictl  by 
the  mere  voice  of  prejudice,  lender  the  specious  name  of  common  sense,  cfln  he  hold 
that  fimi  and  alcrady  hand  his  high  functions  require  f  No  ;  if  his  nerves  are  of  iron, 
tliey  must  tremble  in  so  perilous  a  situation.  In  England^  the  complete  JMdejH-ndenc^ 
of  tliij  judiciary  Inis  been  consifiered,  and  has  been  found  the  Irst  and  surest  safe* 
gnard  of  true  liberty,  securing  a  government  of  known  and  uniform  kws,  acting 
alike  upon  every  rnnn.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  by  some  of  our  newspaper 
jioliticians,  perhaps  from  a  higher  source,  that  although  this  indeijendent  judiciary  ij 
very  necessary  in  a  monarchy  to  protect  tin?  jM^oplc  from  the  oppression  of  a  <  ourt, 
yet  that  in  our  republican  institution  the  same  reasons  for  it  do  not  exist ;  that  it  is, 
indeed,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  our  goveniment,  that  any  part  or  bmnch  of  it 
fibould  be  independent  of  the  people,  fitim  whom  the  power  is  derived.  And,  as  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  comes  most  frpquently  from  this  great  source  of  power, 
they  claim  the  be'jt  right  of  knowing  and  expre^^ing  its  wOl ;  and  of  course  the 
right  of  a  controlling  influence  over  the  other  bmncbes.  My  doctrine  is  tuecisely 
the  reverse  of  this, 

**  If  I  were  called  upon  to  declare  whether  the  independence  of  judgra  were  moi« 
essentially  imt>ortant  in  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  I  should  certainly  say  in  the  latter. 
All  governments  require,  in  order  to  givi-  them  firmness,  stability,  and  character,  some 
pcnnaneut  principle,  some  settled  establishment.  The  want  of  this  is  the  great  defi- 
ciency in  republican  inHtitutinns  ;  nothing  can  bt*  relied  n|K>n  ;  no  faith  can  l)e  given, 
either  cit  home  or  abroad,  to  &  people,  whose  systems,  and  opej-ationS|  and  policy  ara 
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§  1620.  If,  passing  from  general  reasoning,  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  lessons  of  experience,  there  is  everything  to  convince  us 
that  the  judicial  department  is  safe  to  a  republic  with  the  tenure 
of  office  during  good  behavior;  and  that  justice  will  ordinarily 
be  best  administered  where  there  is  most  independence.  Of  the 
State  constitutions,  five  only  out  of  tweixty-four  have  provided 
for  any  other  tenure  of  office  than  during  good  behavior;  and 
those  adopted  by  the  new  States  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
the  formation  of  the  national  government  have,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  only,  embraced  the  same  permanent  tenure  of  office.^  (a) 
No  one  can  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  the  States  where  the  judges 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  justice  is  administered 
with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  firmness;  and  that  the  public 
confidence  has  reposed  upon  the  judicial  department  in  the  most 
critical  times,  with  unabated  respect  If  the  same  can  be  said 
in  regard  to  other  States,  where  the  judges  enjoy  a  less  perma- 
nent tenure  of  office,  it  will  not  answer  the  reasoning,  unless  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  the  judges  have  never  been  removed  for 
political  causes  wholly  distinct  from  their  own  merit,  and  yet 
have  often  deliberately  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion. 2 

constantly  changing  with  popular  opinion.  If,  however,  the  judiciary  is  stable  and 
independent ;  if  the  rule  of  justice  between  men  rests  on  permanent  and  known  prin- 
ciples, it  gives  a  security  and  character  to  a  country  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
its  intercourse  with  the  world  and  in  its  own  intenial  concerns.  This  inde|)endence 
is  further  requisite  as  a  security  from  oppression.  History  demonstrates  from  ])age 
to  page  that  tyranny  and  oppression  have  not  been  confined  to  despotisms,  but  have 
been  freely  exercised  in  republics,  both  ancient  and  modem  ;  with  this  difference,  — 
that  in  the  latter  the  oppression  has  sprung  from  the  impulse  of  some  sudden  gust  of 
passion  or  prejudice,  while  in  the  former  it  is  systematically  planned  and  pursued,  as 
an  ingredient  and  principle  of  the  government ;  the  people  destroy  not  deliberately, 
and  will  return  to  reflection  and  justice,  if  passion  is  not  kept  alive  and  excited  by 
artful  intrigue  ;  but,  while  the  fit  is  on,  their  devastation  and  cruelty  is  more  terrible 
and  unbounded  than  the  most  monstrous  tyrant.  It  is  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  violence  of  their  own  passions,  that  it  is  essential  to  have  some 
firm,  unshaken,  independent  branch  of  government,  able  nnd  willing  to  resist  their 
frenzy  ;  if  we  have  read  of  the  death  of  Seneca  under  the  ferocity  of  a  Nero,  we  have 
read  too  of  the  murder  of  a  Socrates  under  the  delusion  of  a  republic.  An  inde- 
pendent and  firm  judiciary,  protected  and  protecting  by  the  laws,  would  have  snatched 
the  one  from  the  fury  of  a  despot,  and  preserved  the  other  from  the  madness  of  a 
people."     2  Chase's  Trial,  18,  19,  20. 

1  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Art.  ConstittUians  of  the  United  Slates. 

3  It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  cite  the  opinions  of  two  eminent 

(a)  At  the  present  time  the  judges  in     periods  only,  and  generally  by  popular 
most  of  the  States  are  chosen  for  limited     vote. 
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§  1621*  The  considerations  above  stated  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  republics  there  are,  in  reality,  stronger  reasons  for  an 

commentators  on  this  subject,  who,  liifTering  in  many  othj?r  vicwa  of  constitutional  law, 
concur  in  upboMing  the  necessity  of  au  indcpcndeut  judiciary  tti  a  republic.  Mr, 
Chtiucellor  Kent,  m  his  Comuieulariea,  says  :  — 

**  In  monarcliial  goveninu'iits,  the  iudeiH^ndenoe of  the  jutlicifiry  inessential  to  pianl 
the  rights  of  the  subjt'cl  from  tlie  injustice  of  the  crown  ;  but  in  rcpiihlics  it  is  equnlly 
fiftUitary  in  protecting  the  Constitution  and  laws  from  the  eneroachmtjuta  and  the 
tyruuny  of  J'action,  Laws,  however  wholesome  or  nece-ssary,  ai-e  frequently  the  object 
of  temporary  a ve mo ri,  and  Homcliuies  of  pop uhir  resistance.  It  is  rt-Njuisite  that  the 
conrt^s  of  justice  should  be  able,  at  all  times,  tu  presL'Tit  a  determined  countenance 
agiiinat  all  licentious  acts  ;  and,  to  give  them  the  firmness  to  do  it,  the  judp's  oTight  to 
be  ccmfideut  of  the  security  of  their  stations,  Nr>r  is  an  independent  judiciarj  less  use- 
ful vA  a  check  u[*on  the  k'gislative  power,  which  is  sometimes  disjjosed,  from  the  force 
of  fiassion  or  the  temptations  of  interest,  to  make  a  aaciifice  of  constitutional  rights ; 
and  it  is  a  wise  and  necessary  principle  of  our  goveninieni:,  n.s  will  be  shown  hereafter 
in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  that  legislative  acts  are  subject  to  the  severe  scrutiny 
and  tm[mrtial  interpretation  of  the  courts  of  justice,  who  are  bound  to  regai^l  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  i»aramounl  law,  and  the  highest  evidence  of  the  will  of  the  |«jople.'*  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Leut.  14,  pp.  2&3,  294. 

Ml'.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentanes,  makes  the  following  remarks  :^ 

**  The  Americjiu  constitutions  appear  to  be  the  first  in  which  this  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary  has  formed  one  of  the  fundamental  prinL-iples  of  the  govt-rnincnt. 
Dr.  Rutherforth  considers  the  judiciiir>' as  a  branch  only  of  the  executive  authority  ; 
and  such,  in  strictness,  j>erhaps  it  is  in  other  countries,  its  province  being  to  advise 
the  executive,  rather  than  to  act  independently  of  it.  ,  .  .  But  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  judicial  power  is  a  distinct,  sepanvte^  imiejwndent,  an  1  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  government ;  expressly  recognised  as  such  in  our  State  bill  of  rights  and  consti- 
tution, and  deraunstnibly  so,  likewise,  by  the  federal  Constitution,  fmm  which  the 
courts  of  the  rnitcd  States  ilmvc  all  their  jwwers,  in  like  manner  as  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  derive  theirs.  The  obligation  wliidi  the  Couhtitntion  im- 
poses upon  the  judiciary  department  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
wonhl  be  nugatory  if  it  were  d*'|iendent  ujion  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  in  any  manner  snlvject  to  their  control,  since  such  control  might  operate 
to  the  destruction  instead  of  the  support  of  the  Constitution.  Nor  ran  it  escn|>e  ol>ser- 
vation,  that  to  require  such  an  oath  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
yet  to  sup|ios«3  them  bound  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  may  \iolate  the  Cotistitu- 
tion  which  they  have  sworn  lo  sujtport,  carries  with  it  such  a  degree  of  imi»ietyj  ns  well 
as  ftbstirdity,  as  no  man,  who  imys  any  regiml  to  the  obligations  of  iin  oath,  cnn  l>e  sup- 
posed either  to  contend  for,  or  lo  defend. 

**  This  absolute  independence  of  the  judiciary,  both  of  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive departments,  which  I  contend  is  to  he  found  both  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
constitutions,  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  lilH?rty  and  security  of  the  citiiien  and  his 
property  in  a  republican  government  than  in  a  monarchy.  If,  in  tlie  latter,  the  will 
of  the  prince  may  he  considered  as  likely  to  influence  the  conduct  of  judge*  created  oc* 
casionally«  and  holding  their  offices  only  during  his  pleasure,  more  es[>ecial]y  in  cnse« 
where  a  criminal  prosecution  may  be  carried  on  by  his  orders  and  supported  by  his  in- 
fluence ;  in  a  republic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violenee  and  malignity  of  ]iiirty  spirit,  as 
well  iu  the  legislatare  as  in  the  executive,  requires  not  less  the  intervention  of  a  calm, 
tern  Iterate,  upright,  and  independent  judiciary,  to  prevent  that  violence  and  malignity 
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independent  tenure  of  office  by  the  judges,  a  tenure  during  good 
behavior,  than  in  a  monarchy.  Indeed,  a  republic,  with  a  lim- 
ited constitution,  and  yet  without  a  judiciary  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  check  usurpation,  to  protect  public  liberty,  and  to 
enforce  private  rights,  would  be  as  visionary  and  absurd  as  a 

from  exerting  itself '  to  crush  in  dust  and  ashes'  all  opponents  to  its  tyrannical  admin- 
istration or  ambitious  projects.  Such  an  independence  can  never  be  (lerfectly  attained 
but  by  a  covstitulimial  tenure  o/ojice,  equally  inde])«ndent  of  the  frowns  and  smiles  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  government.  Judges  ought  not  only  to  be  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  other  office  at  the  same  time,  but  even  of  appointment  to  any  but  a  judicial 
office.  For  the  hope  of  favor  is  always  more  alluring,  and  generally  more  dangerous, 
than  the  fear  of  offending.  In  England,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
a  judge  cannot  hold  any  other  office  ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  there  for  more  than 
a  century,  no  instance  can,  1  believe,  be  shown,  where  a  judge  has  been  appointed  to 
any  other  than  a  judicial  office,  unless  it  be  the  honorary  post  of  privy  councillor,  to 
which  no  emolument  is  attached.  And  even  this  honorary  distinction  is  seldom  con- 
ferred but  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  if  1  have  been  rightly  informed. 
To  this  cause,  not  less  than  to  the  tenure  of  their  offices  during  good  behavior^  may  we 
ascribe  that  pre-eminent  integrity  which,  amidst  surrounding  corruption,  beams  with 
genuine  lustre  from  the  English  courts  of  judicature,  as  from  the  sun  through  surround- 
ing clouds  and  mists.  To  enmlate  both  their  wisdom  and  integrity  is  an  ambition 
worthy  of  the  greatest  characters  in  any  country. 

"  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  judicial  authority,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
operates,  we  shall  discover  that  it  cannot,  of  itself,  op{>ress  any  individual ;  for  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  must  lend  its  aid  in  every  instance  where  oppression  can  ensue  from 
its  decisions  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  its  decisions  in  favor  of  the  citizen  are  carried 
into  instantaneous  effect,  by  delivering  him  from  the  custody  and  restraint  of  the 
executive  officer  the  moment  that  an  accjuittal  is  pronounced.  And  herein  consists 
one  of  the  great  excellencies  of  our  Constitution,  that  no  individual  can  be  oppressed 
whilst  this  branch  of  the  goveniment  remains  independent  and  uncorrupted  ;  it  being 
a  necessary  check  upon  the  encroachments  or  usurpations  of  power  by  either  of  the 
other. 

"That  absolute  independence  of  the  judiciary,  for  which  we  contend,  is  not,  then, 
incompatible  with  the  strictest  resi>onsibility  (for  a  judge  is  no  more  exempt  from  it 
than  any  other  servant  of  the  i>eople,  according  to  the  tnie  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion) ;  but  such  an  independence  of  the  other  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government  as 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
functions,  without  the  hope  of  pleasing  or  the  fear  of  offending.  And  as,  from  the 
natural  feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  continual  jeopardy  of  being  overpowered, 
awed,  or  influenced  by  its  co-onlinate  branches,  who  have  the  custody  of  the  purse  and 
sword  of  the  confederacy  ;  and,  as  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  its  finnness  and 
independence  as  p<*nnjinency  in  office,  this  quality,  therefore,  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  ingredient  in  its  constitution,  and,  in  great  measure,  as  the  citadel 
of  the  public  justice  and  the  public  security."  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  354,  356 
to  360. 

There  is  also  a  very  temperate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  satisfactory  elucida- 
tion of  the  same  subject  in  Mr.  Rawle's  work  on  the  Constitution  (eh.  30).  It  would 
be  cheerfully  extracted,  if  this  note  had  not  already  been  extended  to  an  inconvenient 
length. 
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society  organized  without  any  restraints  of  law.  It  would  Ix^como 
a  democracy  with  unlimited  powei-s,  exercisiugj  through  its  rul- 
ers, a  universal  despotic  sovereignty.  The  very  theory  of  a 
baliineed  repul>lie  of  restrieted  powers  presupposes  some  organ- 
ized means  to  control  and  resist  any  excesses  uf  authority.  The 
people  may,  if  they  filease,  suhmit  all  power  to  their  rulers  for 
the  time  beiug;  but  theu  the  government  should  receive  its  true 
appellation  mnl  character.  It  would  be  a  government  of  tyrants, 
eb^etive,  it  is  true,  Imt  still  tyrants;  and  it  would  become  the 
more  liercc,  vindictive,  and  aanguiuaryj  because  it  would  perpet- 
ual ly  generate  factions  in  its  own  bosom,  who  could  succeed  only 
liy  the  ruin  of  their  enemies.  It  wouhl  be  alternately  character- 
ized as  a  reign  of  terror  and  a  i^igu  of  imbecility.  It  would 
lie  as  corrupt  as  it  would  be  dangerous.  It  would  form  another 
model  of  that  [jrofiigate  and  bloody  democracy,  which,  at  one 
tiuir,  in  the  French  revolution,  darkened  by  its  deeds  the  for- 
tunes of  France,  and  left  to  mankind  the  apjialling  lesson,  that 
virtue  and  religion,  genius  and  learning,  the  authority  of  wis- 
dom and  tlie  appeals  of  iuuoeence,  are  unheard  and  mifelt  in  the 
frenzy  of  popular  excitement;  and  that  the  worst  eriuu's  nuiy  l>e 
sanctioned,  and  the  most  desolating  principles  inculcated,  under 
the  banners  and  in  the  mime  of  liberty.  In  human  govei-ument 
there  are  but  two  controlling  powers,^ the  power  of  arms,  antl 
the  power  of  laws.  If  the  latter  aixj  not  enforced  by  a  judiciary 
above  all  fear  and  al>ove  all  rejiroach,  the  former  must  ju'evail, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  ti'iunifjh  of  military  over  civil  institutiims. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  with  profoimd  wisdom,  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  our  national  republic  in  the  j>ermanent  indepen- 
dence of  the  judicial  estal)lishment,  U|Jon  this  jioint  their  vote 
was  unanimous.^  They  adopted  the  results  of  an  enlightened 
experience.  Tliey  were  not  seduced,  by  the  dreams  of  human 
perfection,  into  the  belief  that  all  power  might  be  safely  left  to 
the  unchecked  operation  of  the  private  amlrition  or  j.iei'sonal  vir* 
tu€  of  rulers.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they  so  lost  to  a  just 
estimate  of  human  concerns;  as  not  to  feel  that  confidence  must 
be  reposed  somewhere,  if  either  cibcieney  or  safety  is  to  be  con- 
suited  in  the  plan  of  government.  Having  provided  amjdy  for 
the  legislative  and  executive  authorities,  they  established  a  bal- 
ance-wheel, which,   by  its  independent  structure,   should  adjust 

^  JournaL  of  CoDventioii^  100,  1&S. 
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the  irregularities  and  check  the  excesses  of  the  occasional  move- 
ments of  the  system. 

§  1622.  In  the  convention,  a  proposition  was  offered  to  make 
the  judges  removable  by  the  President,  upon  the  application  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprcsentativus ;  but  it  received  the 
support  of  a  single  State  only.  ^ 

§  1623.  This  proposition,  doubtless,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
clause  in  the  act  of  Parliament  (13  Will.  HI.  ch.  2)  making  it 
lawful  for  the  King  to  remove  the  judges  on  the  address  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  tenure  of  tlieir  offices 
during  good  behavior  established  by  the  same  act^  But  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  teach  us  that  there  is  no  just  analogy  in 
the  cases.  The  object  of  the  act  of  Parliament  was  to  secure  the 
judges  from  removal  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  but  not 
to  render  them  independent  of  the  action  of  Parliament  By  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution,  every  act  of  Parliament  is  su- 
preme and  omnipotent  It  may  change  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  even  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  constitution.  It 
would  have  been  absurd,  therefore,  to  have  exempted  the  judges 
alone  from  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  realm.  The  clause  was  not  introduced  into  the  act  for  the 
purpose  of  confcrrmg  the  power  on  Parliament,  for  it  could  not 
be  taken  away  or  restricted;  but  simply  to  recognize  it,  as  a 
qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office;  so  that  the  judges  should 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  any  breach  of  an  implied  con- 
tract with  them,  and  the  crown  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
means  to  remove  an  unfit  judge,  whenever  Parliament  should,  in 
their  discretion,  signify  their  assent.  Besides,  in  England  the 
judges  are  not  and  cannot  be  called  upon  to  decide  any  constitu- 
tional questions;  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  necessity  to  place 
them,  and  indeed  there  would  have  been  an  impropriety  in  pla- 
cing them,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  (which  it  clearly  was  not), 
in  a  situation  in  which  they  would  not  have  been  under  the 
control  of  Parliament. 

§  1624.  Far  different  is  the  situation  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  chosen  to  establish  a  constitution  of 
government  with  limited  powers  and  prerogatives,  over  which 
neither  the  executive  nor  the  legislature  has  any  power,  either  of 
alteration  or  control.      It  is  to   all  the  departments  ecjually  a 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  296.  «  i  Black.  Comm.  266. 
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Biipremf^,  fiindamentiil,  nnchangeable  law,  which  all  must  oliey, 
aiul  mnw  are  at  Hl>crty  to  disj-eganl,  Tlie  main  setuirity  relied 
on  to  check  any  irregular  or  unctinstittitioiial  measure,  either  of 
the  executive  or  the  legislative  department,  was,  as  wc  have 
seen,  the  judiciary.  To  have  nia<le  the  judges,  therefore,  remov- 
able at  the  jdeaaure  of  the  President  and  Congress,  would  have 
been  a  virlual  surrender  to  tlieni  of  the  custody  and  appointment 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  have  been  pla- 
cing the  keys  of  the  citadel  iu  the  possesgiun  of  those  against 
whose  assaults  the  people  were  most  strenuously  endeavoring  to 
guard  themselves.  It  would  be  holding  out  a  temptation  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  whenever  ibey  wei-e  resisted  in  any  of 
their  measures,  to  secure  a  perfect  irresponsibility,  by  removing 
those  judges  from  office  who  should  dare  to  oppose  their  wilL 
In  short,  in  every  violent  political  eummotiuii  or  change,  the 
judges  would  be  removed  from  oftiee,  exactly  as  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  England  now  is,  in  order  that  a  perfect  harmony  might 
be  established  between  the  operations  of  all  the  departments  of 
government.  Such  a  ])ower  would  have  been  a  signal  proof  of  a 
Bolieitude  to  erect  defences  round  the  Constitution,  for  the  solo 
purpose  of  surrendering  them  into  the  possession  of  those  whose 
acts  they  were  intended  to  guard  against.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  might  well  have  been  asked,  where  could  resort  be  had 
to  redress  grievances  or  to  overthrow  usurpations?    Qiils  cuModiet 

§  162p5.  a  lu^oposition  of  a  more  imposing  nature  was  to  au- 
thorize a  removal  of  judges  for  inaljility  to  dischai'gc  the  duties 
of  tl^eir  odices.  But  all  considei-ute  persons  will  readily  perceive 
that  such  a  provision  would  either  not  be  practised  upon  or  would 
be  more  liable  to  aljuse  than  calculated  to  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose. The  mensuration  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  has  no  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  any  known  art  or  science.  An  attempt  to 
fix  the  boundary  between  the  regicul  of  ability  and  inability  would 
much  of  toner  give  rise  to  j>ersonal  or  party  attachments  and  hos- 
tilities than  advance  the  interests  of  justice  or  the  puldic  good* ' 
And  instances  of  absolute  imbecility  would  be  too  rare  to  justify 
the  introduction  of  so  dangerous  a  provision. 

§  1G26.  In  order  to  avoid  investigations  of  this  sort,  which 
must  forever  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  some  persons  have  been 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  7&.    Se«  lUwle  ou  Cou^titutigii,  ch.  30.  pp.  278,  279, 
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disposed  to  think  that  a  limitation  of  age  should  be  assumed  as 
a  criterion  of  inability,  so  that  there  should  be  a  constitutional 
removal  from  office  when  the  judge  should  attain  a  certain  age. 
Some  of  the  State  constitutions  have  adopted  such  a  limitation. 
Thus,  in  New  York,  sixty  years  of  age  is  a  disqualification  for 
the  office  of  judge ;  and  in  some  other  States  the  period  is  pro- 
longed to  seventy.  The  value  of  these  provisions  has  never  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  established  by  the  experience  of  any  State. 
That  they  have  worked  mischievously  in  some  cases  is  matter  of 
public  notoriety.  The  Federalist  has  remarked,  in  reference  to 
the  limitation  in  New  York,^  "There  are  few  at  present  who  do 
not  disapprove  of  this  provision.  There  is  no  station  in  which 
it  is  less  proper  than  that  of  a  judge.  The  deliberating  and  com- 
paring faculties  generally  preserve  their  strength  much  beyond 
that  period  in  men  who  survive  it  And  when,  in  addition  to 
this  circumstance,  we  consider  how  few  there  are  who  outlive  the 
season  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  bench,  whether  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, should  be  in  such  a  situation  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  limitations  of  this  sort  have  little  to  rec- 
ommend them.  In  a  republic,  w^here  fortunes  are  not  affluent, 
and  pensions  not  expedient,  the  dismission  of  men  from  stations 
in  which  they  have  served  their  country  long  and  usefully,  and 

1  The  limitation  of  New  York  struck  from  its  bench  one  of  the  greatest  names 
that  ever  adorned  it,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  to  whom  the  jurisprudence  of  New  York  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
that  can  never  be  repaid.  He  is  at  once  the  compeer  of  Hardwicke  and  Mansfield. 
Since  his  removal  from  the  Bench,  he  has  comjwsed  his  admirable  Commentaries,* 
a  work  which  will  survive  as  an  honor  to  the  country  long  after  all  the  perishable 
fabrics  of  our  day  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion.  If  he  had  not  thus  secured  an  envia- 
ble fame  since  his  retirement,  the  public  might  have  had  cause  to  re,gn*t  that  New 
York  should  have  chosen  to  disfranchise  her  best  citizens  at  the  time  when  their  services 
were  most  important  and  their  judgments  most  mature. 

Even  the  age  of  seventy  would  have  excluded  from  public  service  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  which  have  belonged  to  our  countr}\  At  eighty,  said  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Franklin  was  the  ornament  of  human  nature.  At  eighty.  Lord  Mansfield  still  pos- 
sessed in  vigor  his  almost  unrivalled  powers.  If  seventy  had  been  the  limitation  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  nation  would  have  lost  seven  years  of  as 
brilliant  judicial  labors  as  have  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  the  jurisprudence  of  any 
country. 

*  While  the  pre§ent  work  wks  pacing  through  the  pre^,  a  wcond  edition  ha*  been  pabli^hed  bj  tbt 
learned  author;  and  it  has  been  greatly  improred  by  his  severe,  acnte,  and  aocarate  judgment. 
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cm  wbich  thej  depend  for  fiufwidtence,  and  from  which  it  will  be 
too  late  to  resort  to  any  other  occiijiation  for  a  livelihood,  oagfat 
to  have  some  better  apology  to  humanitj  than  is  to  be  foand  in 
the  imaginarj'  danger  of  a  siif»erannuated  bench.'"  • 

§  1627.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Constitution  has  declared 
that  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  as  well  as  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
(>ebavior.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
English  government  and  our  own.  In  England,  the  tenure  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts,  and  does 
not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  even  embrace  all  of  th^e.  In  fact, 
a  great  portion  of  all  the  civil  and  criminal  l)usiness  of  the  whole 
kingdom  is  performed  by  i)ersons  delegated  pro  hac  mce^  for  this 
purpose,  under  commissions  issued  peri»xlically  for  a  single  cir- 
cuit-^ It  is  true  that  it  is,  and  for  a  long  period  has  been,  ordi- 
narily administered  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer ;  but  it  is  not  so  merely  virtute 
officii^  but  under  special  commissions,  investing  them  from  time 
to  time  with  this  authority,  in  conjunction  with  other  persons 
named  in  the  commission.  Such  are  the  commissions  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  of  assize,  of  jail  delivery,  and  of  nisi pnus^  under 
which  all  rivil  and  criminal  trials  of  matters  of  fact  are  had  at 
the  circuits  and  in  the  metropolis.^  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  all  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  must  be  exclu- 
sively crmfidpcl  to  judges  holding  their  office  during  good  beha- 
vior;  and  though  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  distribute  the 
jurisdiction  among  such  inferior  courts  as  it  may  create  from 
time  to  time,  and  witlidraw  it  at  their  pleasure,  it  is  not  compe- 
tent for  them  to  confer  it  upon  temporary  judges,  or  to  confide  it 
by  siTCcial  commisRion.  Even  if  the  English  system  be  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  secure  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent administration  of  justice  in  the  realm,  as  it  doulitless  does, 
still  it  is  obvious  that,  in  our  popular  government,  it  would  Ik:* 
fpiito  too  great  a  power  to  trust  the  whole  administration  of  civil 
nud  criminal  justice  to  commist^ioners  appointed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President     To  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

1  The  Fwlemljst,  No.  7P.     See  Rawle  on  Coniit  cli.  30,  pp.  27S,  270. 
»  1  Wilson^s  Law  l^ct.  463,  464 ;  2  Wilson*^  Law  Led,  258,  269. 
'  S«e  3  Black.  Conim.  58,  59,  60, 
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to  those  who  enjoy  its  advantages,  no  judges  are  known  but  such 
as  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.^  (a) 

§  1628.  The  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  "shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office."  Without  this 
provision,  the  other,  as  to  the  tenure  of  office,  would  have  been 
utterly  nugatory,  and  indeed  a  mere  mockery.  The  Federalist 
has  here  also  spoken  in  language  so  direct  and  convincing,  that  it 
supersedes  all  other  argument 

§  1629.  "  Next  to  permanency  in  office,  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  the  independence  of  the  judges  than  a  fixed  provision  for 
their  support.  The  remark  made  in  relation  to  the  President  is 
equally  applicable  here.  In  the  general  course  of  human  nature, 
a  power  over  a  man^s  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  will. 
And  we  can  never  hope  to  see  realized  in  practice  the  complete 
separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  power  in  any  sys- 

1  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect  464,  465.  Mr.  Tucker  has  spoken  with  a  truly  national 
pride  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  national  judiciary,  in  comparing  it  with  that  of 
England.  "  Whatever,  then,  has  been  said,*'  says  he,  "  by  Baron  Montesquieu,  De 
Lolme,  or  Judge  Blackstone,  or  any  otlier  writer,  on  the  security  derived  to  the  sub- 
ject from  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  of  Great  Britain,  will  apply  at  least  as 
forcibly  to  that  of  the  United  States.  We  may  go  still  further.  In  England  the 
judiciary  may  be  overwhelmed  by  a  combination  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislature.  In  America  (according  to  the  true  theory  of  our  constitution),  it  is  ren- 
dered absolutely  indejiendent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  attempts  of  both  to  control  or 
crush  it ;  First,  by  the  tenure,  of  office,  which  is  during  good  behavior  ;  these  wonls 
(by  a  long  train  of  decisions  in  England,  even  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third)  in  all  commissions  and  grants,  public  or  private,  importing  an  office  or  estate 
for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  determinable  only  by  his  death  or  breach  of  good  behavior. 
Secondly,  by  the  indei>endence  of  the  judges  in  respect  to  their  salaries  which  cannot 
be  diminished.  Thirdly,  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  defines  and  limits 
the  powers  of  the  several  co-onlinate  branches  of  the  government ;  and  the  spirit  of  it, 
which  forbids  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  to  subvert  the  constitutional  inde- 
pendence of  the  others.  I^astly,  by  that  uncontrollable  authority  in  all  rases  of  liti- 
gation, criminal  or  civil,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  exclusively  vested 
in  this  department,  and  extends  to  every  supposable  case  which  can  affect  the  life, 
liberty,  or  property  of  the  citizens  of  America,  under  the  authority  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  except  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment."  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  353,  354. 

(a)  See  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  Discourse  on  his  Death,  page  67.     See 

remarks  in   the  Virginia  convention  of  also  Webster  on  the  Independence  of  the 

1829,  respecting  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  Judiciary,  Works,  III.  26. 
office.     They  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Binney's 
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tern  which  leaves  the  former  dependent  for  peevniiarj  resource  on 
the  occasional  grants  of  the  latter.  The  enli;^4iteiied  fnen«j,s  to 
good  government  in  every  State  have  Been  cause  to  himent  the 
want  of  preeise  and  explicit  precautions  in  the  State  constitu- 
tions on  this  head.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  have  declared  that 
perwmwf  11/ salaries  shouhl  be  estuljlished  for  the  judges;  but  the 
experiment  has,  in  some  instances,  shown  that  snch  expressions 
are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  ijreehide  legislative  evasions. 
Something  still  more  positive  and  unequivocal  has  been  evinced 
to  be  requisite.  The  plan  of  the  convention  accordingly  has  pro- 
vidcd,  that  the  judges  of  the  United  States  'shall,  ^tsffttt'd  times^ 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minuhed  during  their  continuance  in  office.' 

§  1630.  ''This,  all  circumstances  considered,  is  the  most 
eligible  provision  that  could  have  been  devised.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  ductuations  in  the  value  of  money  and  in 
the  state  of  society  rendered  a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  in  the 
Constitution  inadmissible.  What  might  be  extravagant  to-day, 
might  in  half  a  century  Ijccorae  penurious  and  inadequate.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  legis- 
lature to  vary  its  provisions  in  conformity  to  the  variations  in 
circumstances,  yet  under  such  restrictions  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  that  body  to  change  the  condition  of  the  individual  for 
the  worse.  A  man  may  then  lie  sure  of  the  ground  upon  which 
lie  stands,  and  can  never  be  deterred  from  his  duty  by  the  appre- 
hension of  being  placed  in  a  less  eligible  situation.  The  clause 
which  has  been  quoted  combines  both  advantages.  The  salaries 
of  judicial  othces  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered,  as  occasion 
shall  require,  yet  so  as  never  to  lessen  the  allowance  with  which 
any  particular  judge  comes  into  office  in  respect  to  him.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  a  difference  has  been  made  by  the  convention 
between  the  compensation  of  the  President  and  of  the  Judges, 
That  of  the  former  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished, 
Tliat  of  the  latter  can  only  not  be  diminished.  This  probably 
arose  from  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  respective  oilices. 
As  the  President  is  to  be  elected  for  no  more  than  four  years,  it 
can  rarely  happen  that  an  adequate  salary,  fixed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  will  not  continue  to  be  such  to  its  end.  But 
with  regard  to  the  judges,  who,  if  they  behave  properly,  will  be 
secured  in  their  places  for  life,  it  may  well  happen,  especially  in 
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the  early  stages  of  the  government,  that  a  stipend  which  would 
be  very  sufficient  at  their  first  appointment  would  become  too 
small  in  the  progress  of  their  service. 

§  1631.  "This  provision  for  the  support  of  the  judges  bears 
every  mark  of  prudence  and  efficacy ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that,  together  with  the  permanent  tenure  of  their  offices,  it  afifords 
a  better  prospect  of  their  independence  than  is  discoverable  in 
the  constitutions  of  any  of  the  States  in  regard  to  their  own 
judges.  The  precautions  for  their  responsibility  are  comprised 
in  the  article  respecting  impeachments.  They  are  liable  to  bo 
impeached  for  malconduct  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
tried  by  the  Senate ;  and,  if  convicted,  may  be  dismissed  from 
office,  and  disqualified  for  holding  any  other.  This  is  the  only 
provision  on  the  point  which  is  consistent  with  the  necessary 
independence  of  the  judicial  character;  and  is  the  only  one  which 
we  find  in  our  own  Constitution  in  respect  to  our  own  judges." ^ 

§  1632.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  also  has,  with  manifest  satisfac- 
tion, referred  to  the  provision  as  giving  a  decided  superiority  to 
the  national  judges  over  those  of  England.  "The  laws,"  says  he, 
"  in  England  respecting  the  independency  of  the  judges  have  been 
construed  as  confined  to  those  in  the  superior  courts.  In  t)ie 
United  States,  this  independency  extends  to  judges  in  courts  in- 
ferior as  well  as  supreme.  This  independency  reaches  equally 
their  salaries  and  their  commissions.  In  England,  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  do  not  now,  as  they  did  formerly,  hold 
their  commissions  and  their  salaries  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown; 
but  they  still  hold  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament:  the 
judicial  subsists,  and  may  be  blown  to  annihilation  by  the  breath 
of  the  legislative  department.     In  the  United  States,  the  judges 

1  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  written  a  few  brief  but  pregnant  sentences  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  has  praised  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as,  in  this  respect,  an 
improvement  upon  all  previously  existing  constitutions  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
1  Kent's  Comra.  Lect.  14,  p.  276.  In  his  second  edition  (Ibid.  p.  294),  he  has  in  some 
measure  limitc«l  the  generality  of  expression  of  the  first,  by  stating  that,  by  the  Eng- 
lish act  of  settlement  of  12  &  13  Will.  III.,  it  was  declared,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  should  Ihj  ascertained  and  cstdblished  ;  and  by  the  statute  of  1  George  III.,  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  were  absobitely  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commissions.  See  1  Black.  Comra.  267,  268.  Still  there  remains  a  striking  difference 
in  favor  of  the  American  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  in  England  the  compensation  as 
well  as  the  tenure  of  office  is  within  the  reach  of  the  repealing  power  of  Parliament ; 
but  in  the  national  government  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  supreme  fundamental  law, 
unalterable,  except  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
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stand  upon  the  sure  basis  of  the  Consitution:  the  judicial  depart- 
ment is  iiidopendent  of  the  department  of  h-'gislatiire.  No  act 
of  Cungress  can  Hhake  their  commissions  or  reduce  their  salaries. 
*The  judges,  botli  of  the  soj>remc  and  inferior  courtSj  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  lK?havior^  and  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di» 
minished  during  their  continuance  in  oflice.'  It  is  not  lawful 
for  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  to  remove  them  on  the 
address  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  They  may  be  removed, 
hovrever,  as  they  ouglit  to  be,  on  conviction  of  high  crimes  and 
misdcmeanoi^s.  The  judges  of  the  United  States  stand  on  a  much 
more  inde|jendent  footing  tluni  that  on  which  tlic  judges  of  Eng- 
land stand,  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
comuiissions  and  salaries.  In  many  cases,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  is  ascertained  and  secured  by  the 
Cunstitution.  As  to  these,  the  power  of  the  judicial  is  co-ordi- 
nate with  that  of  the  legislative  department  As  to  the  other 
cases,  by  the  necessary  result  of  the  Constitution,  the  authority 
of  the  former  is  paramount  to  the  authority  of  the  latter." 

§  1633.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  general  congratulation,  if  this 
language  had  been  completely  borne  out  by  the  perusal  of  our 
juridical  annals.  But,  unfortunately,  a  measure  was  adopted  in 
1802,  under  the  auspices  of  President  Jefferson,*  which,  if  its 
constitutionality  can  be  successfully  vindicated,  prostrates  in  the 
dust  the  independence  of  all  inferior  judges,  both  ns  to  the  tenure 
of  their  office  and  their  compensation  for  services,  and  leaves  the 
Constitution  a  miserable  and  vain  delusion.  In  the  year  1801, 
Congress  passed  an  act ^  reorganizing  the  judiciary,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  appointment  of  sixteen  new  judges,  with  suitable  sala- 
ries, to  hold  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
different  circuits  created  by  the  act.  Under  this  act,  the  circuit 
judges  received  their  appointments  and  perfoi'med  the  duties  of 
their  offices  until  the  year  1802,  when  the  courts  estaldished  by 
the  act  were  abolished  by  a  general  repeal  of  it  by  Congress, 
without  in  the  slightest  manner  providing  for  the  jiayment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  judges,  or  for  any  continuation  of  their  offices,^ 
The  result  of  this  act,  therefore,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  a  precedent, 

J  See  Mr.  Jefferson^s  Message,  Dec.  8,  1801 ;  4  Wait's  State  Papers,  p.  S32. 

a  Act  of  1801,  ch.  76, 

>  Act  of  8tb  Mjirch,  1802,  cU,  8. 
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that  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  tenure  of  office  of  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts  is  during  good  behavior,  Congress 
may,  at  any  time,  by  a  mere  act  of  legislation,  deprive  them  of 
their  offices  at  pleasure,  and  with  it  take  away  their  whole  title 
to  their  salaries.^  How  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  terms 
or  the  intent  of  the  Constitution,  is  more  than  any  ingenuity  of 
argument  has  ever,  as  yet,  been  able  to  demonstrate. -(a)  The 
system  fell,  because  it  was  unpopular  with  those  who  were  then 
in  possession  of  power;  and  the  victims  have  hitherto  remained 
without  any  indemnity  from  the  justice  of  the  government. 

§  1634.  Upon  this  subject  a  learned  commentator  ^  has  spoken 
with  a  manliness  and  freedom  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his 
country.  To  those  who  are  alive  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution;  those  who,  on  the  one  side,  are  anxious  to  guard 
it  against  usurpations  of  power,  injurious  to  the  States ;  and  those 
who,  on  the  other  side,  are  equally  anxious  to  prevent  a  prostra- 
tion of  any  of  its  great  departments  to  the  authority  of  the 
others;  the  language  can  never  be  unseasonable,  either  for  ad- 
monition or  instruction,  to  warn  us  of  the  facility  with  which 
public  opinion  may  be  persuaded  to  yield  up  some  of  the  barriers 
of  the  Constitution  imdcr  temporary  influences,  and  to  teach  us 
the  duty  of  an  unsleeping  vigilance  to  protect  that  branch  which, 
though  weak  in  its  powers,  is  yet  the  guardian  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  ])eoplc.  "It  was  supposed,"  says  the  learned  au- 
thor, "that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  those  tribunals,  in 

'  See  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  30  [ch.  32]. 

2  The  act  gave  liae  to  one  of  the  most  animated  debates  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  Congress  ;  and  was  resisted  by  a  i>ower  of  argument  and  elo<iuence  which  has 
never  bi^en  surpassed.  These  delwites  were  collected  and  printed  in  a  volume  at 
Albany,  in  1802,  and  are  worthy  of  the  most  deliberate  penisal  of  every  constitutional 
lawyer.  The  act  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  have  been  against 
the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  all  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the  time ;  and  probably 
now,  when  the  passions  of  the  day  have  subsided,  few  lawyers  will  be  found  to  main- 
tain the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  No  one  can  doubt  the  perfect  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  remodel  their  courts,  or  to  confer  or  withdraw  their  jurisdiction  at  their 
pleasure.  But  the  question  is,  whether  they  can  deprive  judges  of  the  tenure  of  their 
office  and  their  salaries  after  they  have  once  become  constitutionally  vested  in  them. 
See  3  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  22  to  25. 

«  Mr.  Tucker,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  360  ;  8  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  22 
to  25. 

(a)  Something  of  the  views  of  those  807.  See  also  Garland's  Life  of  John 
who  defend  this  legislation  may  be  seen  Randolph,  I.  188 ;  Cocke's  Const  Hist, 
in  Van    Buren,  Political   Parties,   304  to      I.  219. 
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which  justice  is  to  be  dispensed  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  uf  the  coniederaey;  in  which  life,  liberty,  and  property 
are  to  lie  decided  upon ;  in  which  questions  might  arise  as  to  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  executive,  or  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation of  an  act  of  the  legislature;  and  in  the  decision  of  which 
the  judges  might  find  themselves  constrained,  by  duty  and  by 
their  oaths,  to  pronounce  against  the  authority  of  either,  should 
be  stable  and  permanent^  and  not  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  executive,  or  legislature,  or  both,  for  their  existence;  —  that, 
without  this  degree  of  permanence,  the  tenure  of  office  during 
good  behavior  could  not  secure  to  that  department  the  necessary 
firmness  to  meet  unshaken  everj^  question,  and  to  decide  as  jus- 
tice and  the  Constitution  should  dictate,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences. These  considerations  induced  an  opinion,  which,  it 
was  presumed,  was  general,  if  not  universal,  that  the  power 
vested  in  Congress  to  erect  from  time  to  time  tribunals  iuferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  authorize  them,  at  pleasure,  to 
demolish  them.  Being  built  upon  the  rock  of  the  Constitution, 
their  foundations  were  supposed  to  partake  of  its  permanency, 
and  to  be  equally  incapable  of  being  shaken  hy  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  But  a  different  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  lately  prevailed.  It  has  been  determined  that  a  power 
to  ordain  and  establish,  from  time  to  time,  carries  with  it  a 
discretionary  power  to  discontinue  or  demolish,— that,  although 
the  tenure  of  office  be  during  i/^od  hehavior^  this  does  not  preveut 
the  separation  of  the  office  from  the  officer,  by  putting  down  the 
office;  l»tit  only  secures  to  the  officer  his  station  upou  the  terms 
of  good  behavior,  so  long  as  the  office  itself  remains.  Painful, 
indeed,  is  the  remark,  that  this  Interpretation  seems  calculated 
to  subvert  one  of  the  fimdamental  pillars  of  free  governments, 
and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
political  schisms  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  United  States  of 
America,**^ 


1  Whether  justices  of  the  peace,  appointed  under  th©  piuthority  of  the  United 
8tat«9,  are  infeKor  courts  within  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  in  fonner 
tiinw  a  mutter  of  some  controversy,  bnt  has  nePt*r  been  df^cirled  by  the  Snpiruie 
Court,  They  are,  doahtlejjs,  office ns  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stntes  ,  but 
their  duties  are  partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive  or  uviniHteriaL  Wise  r.  Withers, 
S  Gninch  s  K,  330,  In  tbi»se  re9|»ecta  they  have  been  anpfios^d  to  be  like  conimis* 
siouera  of  excine,  of  bankruptcy,  cotnmiasionerH  to  take  depanitinnu,  ami  conimission- 
era  under  treaties.    And  it  hoa  bei'Q  said  that  the  Cotiatitution,  lu  si>eaking  of  courti 
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§  1635.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  although  the 
Constitution  has,  with  so  sedulous  a  care,  endeavored  to  guard 
the  judicial  department  from  the  overwhelming  influence  or 
power  of  the  other  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  govenmient,  it 
has  not  conferred  upon  them  any  inviolability  or  irresponsibility 
for  an  abuse  of  their  authority.  On  the  contrary,  for  any  corrupt 
violation  or  omission  of  the  high  trusts  confided  to  the  judges, 
they  are  liable  to  be  impeached  (as  we  have  already  seen),  and, 
upon  conviction,  removed  from  office.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  pure  and  independent  administration  of  public  justice  is  amply 
provided  for;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  urgent  responsibility 
secured  for  fidelity  to  the  people. 

§  1636.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  spoken  of  in  the 
Constitution,  do  not  include  the  judges  of  courts  appointed  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  under  the  authority  given  to 
Congress  to  regulate  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
courts  of  the  territories  are  not  constitutional  courts,  in  which 
the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  general 
government  can  be  deposited.  They  are  legislative  courts,  cre- 
ated in  virtue  of  the  general  sovereignty  which  exists  in  the  na- 
tional government  over  its  territories.  The  jurisdiction  with 
which  they  are  invested  is  not  a  part  of  the  judicial  power  which 
is  defined  in  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  but  arises  from 
the  same  general  sovereijynty.  In  legislating  for  them,  Congress 
exercises  the  combined  powers  of  the  general  and  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment. Congress  may,  therefore,  rightfully  limit  the  tenure 
of  o(Hcc  of  the  judges  of  the  territorial  courts,  as  well  as  their 
jurisdiction;  and  it  has  been  accordingly  limited  to  a  short 
period  of  years.  ^ 

ami  judges,  means  those  who  exercise  all  the  regular  and  permanent  duties  which 
belong  to  a  court,  in  the  ortlinary  popular  signification  of  the  terms.  Sergeant  on 
Const.  (2a  edit.)  ch.  33,  pp.  377,  378. 

At  present,  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  organized  under  the  Constitution, 
consist  of  district  courts  (one  of  which,  at  least,  is  established  in  every  State  in  the 
Union),  of  circuit  courts,  and  of  a  Supreme  Court,  the  latter  being  composed  of  seven  {a) 
judges.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  and  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1802,  ch.  31,  are 
those  which  make  the  general  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  these  courts,  and 
for  their  jurisdiction,  original  and  appellate.  Mr,  Chancellor  Kent  has  given  a  brief 
but  accurate  account  of  the  examination  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect.  14,  pp.  279  to  285  (2d  edit  pp.  298  to  305). 

1  The  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  511,  546. 

(a)  Now  nine. 
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which  justice  is  to  be  dispensed  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  confederacy;  in  which  lifc>  liberty^  and  proi>eHy 
are  to  be  decided  upon ;  in  which  questions  might  arise  as  to  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  executive,  or  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation of  an  act  of  the  legislature;  and  in  the  decision  of  which 
the  judges  might  find  themselves  constrained,  by  duty  and  by 
their  oaths,  to  pronounce  against  the  authority  of  either,  should 
be  stable  and  permanent,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  executive,  or  legislature,  or  both,  for  their  existence;  —  that, 
without  this  degree  of  permanence,  the  tenure  of  office  during 
good  behavior  could  not  secure  to  that  department  the  necessary 
firmness  to  meet  unshaken  every  question,  and  to  decide  as  jus- 
tice and  the  Constitution  should  dictate,  without  regard  to  conse* 
quences.  These  considerations  induced  an  oidnion,  which,  it 
was  presumed,  was  general,  if  not  universal,  that  the  flower 
vested  in  Congress  to  erect  from  time  to  time  tribunals  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  authorize  them,  at  jileasure,  to 
demolish  them.  Being  built  upon  the  rock  of  the  Constitution, 
their  foundations  were  supposed  to  partake  of  its  permanency, 
and  to  be  equally  incapable  of  being  shaken  by  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  But  a  different  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  lately  prevailed.  It  has  been  determined  that  a  power 
to  ordain  and  estaldish,  from  time  to  time,  carries  with  it  a 
discretionary  power  to  discontinue  or  demolish, —  that,  although 
the  tenure  of  office  be  during  good  behavior^  this  does  not  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  office  from  the  officer,  by  putting  down  \\\ 
office;  but  only  secures  to  the  officer  his  station  upon  the  t^ 
of  good  liehavior,  so  long  as  the  office  itself  remains,  Pa^ 
indeed,  is  the  remark,  that  this  interpretation  seems  cal 
to  subvert  one  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of  free  gov* 
and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  \ 
political  schisms  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  Cnitr 
America. "  * 

J  W!i ether  justices  of  the  peace,  appointed  under  the  n- 
8tat€B,  are  inferior  courts  within  the  sons<?  of  the  ConMv 
times  a  matter  of  some  controversy,  hut  ha?    levi^r  ^ 
roiirt.     They  are,  doubtless,  officers  of  the        ^er- 
their  duties  are  partly  jndicial,  and  partl^ 
8  Crunch  s  R.  886.     Iti  these  respect" 
sioners  of  excise,  of  bankruptcy,  e^ 
era  under  treaties.     And  it  hm 
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§  16S5.   It  n 
Constitutifiti  iuei.  witli  wy 
the  jikIuihI   fle|HU'tmfti  ^ 
power  of  tlM>  rAer  i 
has  not  ccmfcrred  v^- 
for  an  abase  of 
violaticm  or 
they  are  CmUe  tii  km^ 
upon  ccmrictliiiii, 
a  pure  and  is 
provided  l»r; 
secured  for  fideltt 

§  1636.  Iht  m 
Constatisticak  ^^  ^ 
the  terrnflfie^ 

comte  of  ftv 
the  judfcml 
gov% 


int   and 
nations 
jiij'isiJiC' 
s  slwll  be 
I'lc  are  inter- 
state decide 
.  controYersies 
tranquillity  re- 
peaceably  termi- 
ni a  free  eoiiii try, 
therof  the  litigants. 
1  ;:eus  of  another  iState  ; 
^"itizens  of  it)  has  dc- 
hrr  State,  it  ia  better  that 
i  national  court  than  in  a 
,,izcns  belong,  the  danger  of 
iig   from   apprehensions    and 
I  hereby    obviated;    becanse,    in 
State  have  demands  against  all 
'  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights 
8hould  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
i  true  repiddican  government  re- 
1  likens  should  have  free,   fair,   and 
ijvcrsies  between  eitizens  of  the  same 
inntsof  different  States;  beenu8e, 
>  to  grant  the  land  are  drawn  into 
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§  1637.  The  second  section  of  tjie  third  article  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  juriiidietion  appertaining  to  the  judicial  power 
of  the  mitionul  government.  The  fii-stclituBC  is  as  follows:  ''The 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  kw  and  erjuity  aris- 
ing under  this  Constitution^  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority, (rf) 
to  all  cases  affecting  amliassiidors,  other  [Riblic  ministers,  and 
consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  eon- 
troveraics  between  two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  citi- 
zens of  another  State;  between  citizens  of  diflerent  States; 
between  citiz^ens  of  the  same  State,  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  States,  ami  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects/'  ^ 

§  1638.  Such  is  the  judicial  power  which  the  Constitution  has 
deemed  essential  in  order  to  follow  out  one  of  its  great  objects 
stated  in  the  preamble,  **to  establish  justice/''  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Jay^  in  his  very  able  opinion  in  Chisholm  !^  The  State  of 
Georgia,*  him  drawn  uj)  a  smnmary  of  the  more  general  reason- 
ing on  which  each  of  these  delegations  of  power  is  founded,  **  It 
may  be  asked/'  said  he,  '^what  is  the  precise  sense  and  latitude 
in  which  the  wonh^to  eittablhhju»tiet\^  as  here  used,  are  to  be 
understood  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  result  from  the 
provisions  made  in  the  Constitution  on  this  head.  They  ai'e 
specified  in  the  second  section  of  the  tliird  article,  where  it  is 
ordained  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  ten  descriptions  of  cases,  namely:  1.  To  all  cases  arising 
under  this  Constitution;  because  the  meaning,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  compact  ought  always  to  be  ascertained  by  all  the 
parties,  not  by  authority  derived  only  from  one  of  them.     2,    To 

1  It  has  boen  vety  correctly  rt'marked  by  Mr.  Justice  Ireijell,  tbat  **the  judtdiil 
|>ower  of  llie  Uiilteil  StAtfa  h  of  tt  |>e<Miliar  kind.  It  is,  imleetl,  com niensu rati*  with 
the  «»rJioar}'  legi.sIaOv«  auil  executivo  jKtwers  of  the  gcnt'rnl  govcmiiR'Ht,  and  the 
powcra  wliieh  cnrirom  treaties.  Hut  it  nUo  goes  C'lrther.  W"b:ii  certain  jiarties  uro 
coijc^nj'nt,  altlioiigh  the  Huhji-^t  in  controverny  does  not  rcliito  to  nny  4ii»*eiAl  ohject* 
of  flutharity  of  the  general  government  wherein  the  separate  so irereign tit's  of  the 
aejianite  States  are  hk-nded  in  one  common  mass  of  anprcmacy,  yet  the  general 
government  has  a  jndif^inj  authority  in  ivgani  to  aiich  suhjciita  of  controversy  ;  and 
the  legislature  of  the  United  .Stnte^  may  jmsji  all  laws  necessary  to  give  such  jadiciid 
ftutliority  it'i  proi>er  effect/*     Chialiolm  m  Geor^dti,  2  Dall.  433,  434. 

«  2  Dall.  \L  419,  475. 

(«)  See  Tennessee  i?,  Davis,  100  U.  S.  257. 
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all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  because, 
as  such  laws,  constitutionally  made,  are  obligatory  in  each  State, 
the  measure  of  obligation  and  obedience  ought  not  to  be  decided 
and  fixed  by  the  party  from  whom  they  are  due,  but  by  a  tribunal 
deriving  authority  from  both  the  parties.  3.  To  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  treaties  made  by  their  authority ;  because,  as  treaties 
are  compacts  made  by  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  nation,  their 
operation  ought  not  to  be  affected  or  regulated  by  the  local  laws 
or  courts  of  a  part  of  the  nation.  4.  To  all  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, or  other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  because,  as 
these  are  officers  of  foreign  nations,  whom  this  nation  are  bound 
to  protect,  and  treat  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  cases  affect- 
ing them  ought  only  to  be  cognizable  by  national  authority. 
5.  To  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  because, 
as  the  seas  are  the  joint  property  of  nations,  whose  right  and 
privileges  relative  thereto  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  nations 
and  treaties,  such  cases  necessarily  belong  to  national  jurisdic- 
tion. 6.  To  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
a  party ;  because,  in  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  are  inter- 
ested, it  would  not  be  equal  or  wise  to  let  any  one  State  decide 
and  measure  out  the  justice  due  to  others.  7.  To  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States;  because  domestic  tranquillity  re- 
quires that  the  contentions  of  States  should  be  peaceably  termi- 
nated by  a  common  judicatory;  and  because,  in  a  free  country, 
justice  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  will  of  either  of  the  litigants. 
8.  To  controversies  beween  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ; 
because,  in  case  a  State  (that  is,  all  the  citizens  of  it)  has  de- 
mands a<^ainst  some  citizens  of  another  State,  it  is  better  that 
she  should  prosecute  their  demands  in  a  national  court  than  in  a 
court  of  the  State  to  which  those  citizens  belong,  the  danger  of 
irritation  and  criminations,  arising  from  apprehensions  and 
suspicions  of  partiality,  being  thereby  obviated;  because,  in 
cases  where  some  citizens  of  one  State  have  demands  against  all 
the  citizens  of  another  State,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  men  forbids  that  the  latter  should  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
justice  due  to  the  latter;  and  true  republican  government  re- 
quires that  free  and  equal  citizens  should  have  free,  fair,  and 
equal  justice.  9.  To  controversies  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States;  because, 
as  the  rights  of  the  two  States  to  grant  the  land  are  drawn  into 
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questiouy  neither  of  the  two  States  ought  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy. 10.  To  controversies  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens 
tliereof,  and  foreign  statesj  citizens,  or  subjects;  because,  as 
every  nation  ia  responsible  fur  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  towards 
other  nations,  all  questions  touching  the  justice  due  to  foreign 
nations,  or  people,  ought  to  be  asccrtahicd  by,  and  dejiend  on, 
national  authority.  Even  this  cursory  view  of  the  judicial  powers 
of  the  United  States  leaves  the  mind  strongly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  them  to  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity, 
the  equal  sovereignty,  and  the  equal  rights  of  the  people.'* 

§  1639,  This  opinion  contains  a  clear,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
an  exact  outline;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  separately 
every  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  here  given,  in  order  that  a  more 
full  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  all  the  reasons  on  wliieh 
it  is  founded  may  be  attained.  And  1  am  much  mistaken  if  such 
an  examination  will  not  display  in  a  more  striking  light  the 
profouud  wisdom  and  policy  with  which  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  framed. 

§  l^UO.  And  first,  the  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States^  And  by  cases  in  this  clause 
we  are  to  understand  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.^ 

§  1641.  The  propriety  of  the  delegation  of  jurisdiction,  in 
*' cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,"  rests  on  the  olivious  con- 
sideration, that  thei-e  ought  always  to  be  some  constitutional 
method  of  giving  effect  to  constitutional  provisions/^  What^ 
for  instance,  would  avail  restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the 
State  legislatures,  without  some  constitutional  mode  of  enforcing 
the  observance  of  them?*     The  States  arc,  by  the  Constitution, 

*  III  the  first  tlraft  of  the  Coji*<titution  the  t'lmiae  was,  **The  jims«li.:lioii  of  the 
Sujirotiif  Court  NbaU  extend  to  aU  eases  arisini^  under  the  laws  ]iassed  hy  the  Icgi.sla* 
ture  of  the  tTniti'tt  States;"  the  other  words,  **the  Constitution/'  and  **  tivaties,** 
wei-e  ftftenvards  addetl  withuut  any  apparent  olijection.  Journal  of  Couvt'Dtiou,  226, 
297,  298, 

a  1  Tuck.  Black,  Conim.  App.  420,  421  ;  Cohens  t*.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  K.  899; 
Rawie  on  Constitution,  th,  24,  p.  226. 

*  Cohf^m  V.  Virginia,  6  Wheiit.  R,  415  ;  Id.  402  to  404  ;  auU,  vol.  i.  §§  266»  267. 

*  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  VivKinia  Resolutions  and  Report ,  Jainmry,  1800,  say*  that 
**cafi4»s  arising  under  the  Constitution,"  in  the  uuxne  of  this  clanse,  are  of  two  descrip- 
tbi)«.  One  of  the!#  comprehends  the  cases  growing  ont  of  the  rej^trietinns  on  the 
le<T;i*jlrttive  power  of  the  State«^,  HUch  its  emitting  billi*  of  credit,  making  anything  Init 
gold  aod  xilver  a  teudwr  in  piyinent  of  debts,     **  Should  tliis  iirohibttion  be  violated^" 
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prohibited  from  doing  a  variety  of  things;  some  of  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Union;  others  with  its 
peace  and  safety ;  others  with  the  principles  of  good  government 
The  imposition  of  duties  on  imported  articles,  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  emission  of  paper-money,  are  examples  of  each 
kind.  No  man  of  sense  will  believe  that  such  prohibitions 
would  be  scrupulously  regarded  without  some  effectual  power  in 
the  government  to  restrain  or  correct  the  infractions  of  thcm.^ 
The  power  must  be  either  a  direct  negative  on  the  State  laws,  or 
an  authority  in  the  national  courts  to  overrule  such  as  shall  man- 
ifestly be  in  contravention  to  the  Constitution.  The  latter  course 
was  thought  by  the  convention  to  be  preferable  to  the  former ; 
and  it  is,  without  question,  by  far  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
States.  2 

says  be,  **  and  a  suit  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  be  the  consequence,  this  would 
be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  before  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
A  second  description  comprehends  suits  between  citizens  and  foreigners,  or  citizens 
of  different  States,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  State  or  foreign  laws,  but  submitted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States :  the  judicial  power 
being,  in  several  instances,  exten«led  beyond  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States." 
(p.  28.)  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries,  uses  the  following  language  :  •*The  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  federal  goverament  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution.  Now,  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal  government,  or  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  being  all  enumerated,  the  cases  arising  under  the  Omstitution 
can  only  W.  such  as  arise  out  of  some  enumerated  power  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  prohibited  to  those  of  tlie  several  States.  Tliese  general  words  include  what 
is  comprehended  in  the  next  clause,  namely,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  But,  as  contradistinguislied  from  that  clause,  it  comprehends  some  cases  after- 
wards enumerated  ;  for  example,  controversies  between  two  or  more  States  ;  between 
a  State  and  foreign  states  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
gmnts  of  dilferent  States  ;  all  which  may  arise  under  the  Constitution,  and  not  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States.  Many  other  cases  might  be  enumerated  which  would 
fall  strictly  under  this  clause,  and  no  other ;  as,  if  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  be 
denied  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  another  ;  so,  if  a  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  State  should  escape  into  another  and  obtain  protection  there,  as  a  free  man  ;  so,  if  a 
State  should  coin  money,  and  declare  the  same  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debt, 
the  validity  of  such  a  tender,  if  made,  would  fall  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause. 
So  also,  if  a  State  should,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  upon  goods 
imported,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  an  act,  if  disputed,  would  come  within 
the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  not  of  any  other.  In  all  these  cases  equitable  circum- 
stances may  arise,  the  cognizance  of  which,  as  well  as  such  as  were  strictly  legal,  would 
belong  to  the  federal  judiciary  in  virtue  of  this  clause."  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
418,  419.     See  also  2  Elliot's  Debates,  380,  383,  390,  400,  418,  419. 

1  See  3  Elliot's  Debates,  142. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  80.     See  also  Id.  No.  22  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  389,  390.     The 
reasonableness  of  this  extent  of  the  judicial  power  is  very  much  considered  by  Mr. 

VOL.  II.  —  29 
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§  1642,  Tlie  same  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  **  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States/'  In  fact,  the  ne- 
ceBsity  of  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  these  laws  would  of 
itself  settle  every  doubt  that  could  be  raised  on  the  subject. 
"Thirteen  iudei>endent  courts  of  final  jurisdiction,"  says  the 
Federalist,  '^over  the  same  causes  is  a  hydra  in  goYernment,  from 
which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed."  ^ 

§  1643.  There  is  still  more  cogency,  if  it  be  i>088ible,  in  the 
reasoning,  as  applied  to  "cases  arising  under  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States," 
Without  this  power,  there  would  be  perpetual  danger  of  collision, 
and  even  of  war,  with  foreign  pwjwers,  and  an  utter  incapacity  to 
fulfil  the  ordinary  obligations  of  treaties*^  The  want  of  this 
power  w^as,  as  we  have  seen,*  a  most  mischievous  defect  in  the 
confederation,  and  subjected  the  country  not  only  to  violations 
of  its  plighted  faith  but  to  the  gross  and  almost  proverbial  im- 
putation of  Punic  insincerity.'* 

§  1644,  But,  indeed,  the  whole  argument  on  this  subject  has 
been  already  exhausted  in  the  preceding  part  of  these  Commenta- 
ries, and  therefore  it  may  be  dismissed  without  further  illustra- 
tions, although  many  humiliating  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  confederation.^ 

Chief  Justice  MarshaU,  in  tleHvering  tlie  opiuion  of  tlie  court,  in  Cohens  r,  Virginia 
(6  Wheat.  R,  413  to  423),  from  which  some  extracts  will  he  made,  in  coubidcring  the 
Bp|ipllnto  juri-sdit'tion  of  the  Siiprvnie  Court,  m  a  future  ^wge. 

I  The  FeiiemHst,  No.  80  ;  Id,  No.  22  ;  hh  No.  15  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates.  889,  890  ; 
8  ElUot's  Dfihfttes,  112,  143,  In  the  convention  whieli  framed  thtj  Constitntioii,  tho 
following  resolution  was  Hnanifnously  adopted  :  "That  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  national 
jndt>'iary  shnll  extend  to  caaea  ariaing  utid(?r  lows  pnased  by  the  general  legislature, 
and  to  sneh  other  queiutions  as  involTo  the  national  peace  and  harmony/*  Journal  of 
Convention,  188^  189. 

*  The  Federalist,  Noa,  22»  80  ;  2  Elliot'a  Debates.  890.  400  ;  The  Federalist, 
No.  80*  The  reniarks  of  The  Fetlemliist,  No.  80,  on  tliis  sahject  will  be  found  rery 
instnictivo,  and  should  be  pemaed  by  every  constitutional  lawyer. 

»  AnU,  vol.  i,  §§  266,  267.  488»  484  j  8  Elliot's  Debates,  148,  280. 

♦  a  Elliot*8  Debates,  281. 

»  AnU,  voU  i.  iS  266,  267,  483,  4S4  ;  The  Federalist,  Noa.  22,  80 ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  418,  410,  420.  This  clanse  was  opposed  with  great  wimestness 
in  some  of  the  State  couventions,  and  imrticularly  in  that  of  Virginia,  an  alaitidng  and 
dangeroiu  to  the  righU  and  li^ieiiiea  of  the  States,  since  it  would  bring  everything 
within  the  vortex  of  the  national  juriadiction.  It  was  defendod  with  great  ability  and 
conclusivenefls  of  reasoning,  as  indispen»able  to  the  existence  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  perfectly  consiatent  with  the  safety  and  prerogativeia  of  the  8 bates.  S«  2 
Elliot's  Debates,  380  to  427  \  3  YMht's  Debatea,  125,  128,  129,  188,  148  ;  Id.  280;  4 
ElUot**  Debates  (Martin's  Letter),  45, 
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§  1645.  It  is  observable,  that  the  language  is,  that  "  the  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity, "  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.^ 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  "  cases  in  law  and  equity  "  in  this 
clause  *t  Plainly,  cases  at  the  common  law,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  cases  in  equity,  according  to  the  known  distinction 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  England,  which  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  upon  their  emigration,  and  with  which  all  the  Ameri- 
can States  were  familiarly  acquainted.*^  Here,  then,  at  least,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  appeals  to  and  adopts  the  com- 
mon law,  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a  rule  in  the  pursuit  of  re- 
medial justice  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  ^  If  the  remedy  must 
be  in  law,  or  in  equity,  according  to  the  course  of  proceedings  at 
the  common  law,  in  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  irresistibly  to 
follow  that  the  principles  of  decision,  by  which  these  remedies 
must  be  administered,  must  be  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Hitherto  such  has  been  the  uniform  interpretation  and  mode  of 
administering  justice  in  civil  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  this  class  of  cases. ^ 

§  1646.  Another  inquiry  may  be,  what  constitutes  a  case 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  judicial 
department  is  authorized  to  exercise  jurisdiction  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  any  question  respecting  them  shall  assume  such  a  form 
that  the  judicial  power  is  capable  of  acting  upon  it.  When  it 
has  assumed  such  a  form,  it  then  becomes  a  case ;  and  then,  and 

1  See  3  Elliot's  Debates,  127,  128,  129,  130,  133,  141,  143,  164. 

2  See  Robinson  v.  Campbell,  3  Wheat.  R.  212,  221,  223. 

•  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  adoption  of  the  common  law,  as  the  basis  of  the 
national  jurisprudence,  has  been  in  later  times  the  subject  of  such  deep  political  alann 
with  some  statesmen,  the  non-existence  of  it,  as  such  a  basis,  was  originally  pressetl  by 
some  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Constitution  as  a  principal  defect  Mr.  Geoi-ge 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  urged  that  the  want  of  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  securing  to  the 
people  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  common  law,  was  a  fatal  defect.  2  American  Museum, 
634 ;  anUf  vol.  i.  p.  203.  Yet  the  whole  argument  in  the  celebrated  Resolutions  of 
Virginia  of  January,  1800,  supposes  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  have  been  a  most 
mischievous  provision. 

*  See  Parsons  v,  Bedford,  3  Peters's  S.  C.  R.  433  to  447 ;  Robinson  v.  Campbell,  8 
Wheat.  R.  212.  See  Madison's  Report,  7  January,  1800,  pp.  28,  29 ;  Chisholm's  Ex- 
ecutors V.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  419,  433,  487,  per  IredeU,  J.  ;  The  Federalist,  No& 
80.  83. 
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not  till  then,  the  judicial  power  attaches  to  it  A  case,  then, 
in  tiie  sense  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  arises  vhen  some 
subject  touching  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States  is  submitted  to  the  courts  by  a  party  who  asserts  his  rights 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.^  In  other  words,  a  case  is  a  suit 
in  law  or  equity,  instituted  according  to  the  regular  course  of 
judicial  proceedings;  and  when  it  involves  any  question  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  within  the  judicial  power  confided  to  the  Union.^ 

§  1647.  Cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
are  such  as  arise  from  the  powers  conferred,  or  privileges  granted, 
or  rights  claimed,  or  protection  secured,  or  prohibitions  contained 
in  the  Constitution  itself,  independent  of  any  particular  statute 
enactment.  Many  cases  of  this  sort  may  easily  be  enumerated* 
Thus,  if  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  be  denied  the  privileges  of 
a  citizen  in  another  State ;^  if  a  State  should  coin  money,  or 
make  paper-money  a  tender;  if  a  person,  tried  for  a  crime 
against  the  United  States,  should  be  denied  a  trial  by  jury,  or  a 
trial  in  the  State  where  the  crime  is  charged  to  be  committed; 
if  a  person  held  to  labor  or  service  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  should  eseajie  into  another,  and  there  should  Ije  a  refusal 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due;  in  these,  and  many  other  cases,  the  question  to  be  judi-. 
cially  decided  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution.* 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  tlie  United 
States  are  such  as  grow  out  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  within 
the  scope  of  their  constitutional  authority,  whether  they  consti- 
tute the  right,  or  privilege,  or  claim,  or  protection,  or  defence  of 
the  par'ty,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  whoui  they  are  asserted.^     The 

ae  reasoning  applies  to  cases  arising  under  treaties.  Indeed, 
wherever,  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  any  questions  arise  touching 

'  Osborn  v.  The  Brink  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  819.  See  Mr.  ^larshairi* 
Speech  on  the  caw  of  Jonatlmn  Robbing  Bee's  Adtn.  R.  277  ;  5  Wheat.  R.  Appx. 
10,  17. 

»  See  1  Tuck.  BlAck.  Comm.  App.  418,  419,  420  ;  Mftdisoti'a  Virginia  Resolutiona 
tud  Report,  JannJiry,  1ROO»  p,  28  ;  Marhiin^  f.  Mmlison^  1  Cmnch's  R.  137,  173,  174; 
OwiiifC  ».  Norwood,  5  Cratirh,  R,  844.     See  2  Elliotts  Debates,  418,  41d, 

*  The  Federalbt,  No.  80. 
«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App,  418,  419. 

•  Marbury  v.  MadUon,  1  Crauch,  137, 173*  174. 
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the  validity  of  a  treaty,  or  statute,  or  authority,  exercised  under 
the  United  States,  or  touching  the  construction  of  any  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  or  any  statute  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  or 
touching  the  validity  of  any  statute  or  authority  exercised  under 
any  State,  on  the  ground  of  repugnancy  to  the  Constitution,  laws, 
or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  invariably  held  to 
be  a  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
extends.  ^ 

§  1648.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  a  case  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  this  clause  must  be  one  in  which  a  party 
comes  into  court  to  demand  something  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Constitution,  or  a  law,  or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  construction  is  clearly  too  narrow.  A  case  in  law  or  equity 
consists  of  the  right  of  the  one  party  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  arise  under  the  Constitution,  or  a  law,  or  a 
treaty  of  the  United  States,  whenever  its  correct  decision  de- 
pends on  the  construction  of  either.  This  is  manifestly  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  clause  by  Congress,  by  the  25th  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  (which  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
Constitution),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  solidity  or 
correctness.  2  Indeed,  the  main  object  of  this  clause  would  be 
defeated  by  any  narrower  construction;  since  the  power  was 
conferred  for  the  purpose,  in  an  especial  manner,  of  producing  a 
uniformity  of  construction  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1G49.  This  subject  was  a  good  deal  discussed  in  a  recent 
case*  before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  one  of  the  leading  ques- 
tions was,  whether  Congress  could  constitutionally  confer  upon 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (as  it  has  done  by  the  seventh 
8eeti(m  of  its  charter^)  g(meral  authority  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  contended  that 
they  could  not,  because  several  questions  might  arise  in  such 
suits  which  might  depend  upon  the  general  principles  of  law, 

1  See  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  §  25  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  304  ; 
Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  264  ;  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat. 
K.  738 ;  (libbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  1. 

2  Cohens  i;.  Virrrinia,  6  W' heat.  R.  378,  379,  891,  892.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Cumm.  A  pp.  410,  420  ;  Jndiciurv  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20 

8  The  Feilenilist,  No.  80  ;  Colicns  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  391,  392. 

*  Oshoin  » .  Bank  of  the  ITnited  States,  9  Wheat  R.  738,  819,  820. 

*  Act  ofl816,  ch.  4  J,  §  7. 
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and  not  upon  any  act  of  Congress.  It  was  held  that  Congress 
did  constitutionally  possess  the  power,  and  had  rightfully  con- 
ferred it  iu  that  charter. 

§  1050.  The  reason inc;  on  which  this  decision  was  founded 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  very  language  in  which  it 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  "The  question/' 
said  he,  **  is  whether  it  [the  case]  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  appellants  contend  that  it  does  not,  because  several 
questions  may  arise  in  it  which  depend  on  the  general  principles 
of  the  law,  not  on  any  act  of  Congress.  If  this  were  sufiScicnt  to 
withdraw  a  case  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts,  al* 
most  every  case,  although  invulving  the  construction  of  a  law, 
would  be  withdrawn;  and  a  clause  iu  the  Constitution  relating 
to  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  government^  and  expi^ssed 
in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  would  he  construed  to  mean 
almost  nothing.  There  is  scarcely  any  case,  every  part  of  which 
depends  on  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  The  questions  whether  the  fact  alleged  as  the  foundation 
of  the  action  be  real  or  fictitious ;  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
plaintilT  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  jualntaiu  his  action; 
whether  his  right  is  barred ;  whether  he  has  received  satisfaction^ 
or  has  in  any  manner  released  his  claims,  are  questions  some  or 
all  of  which  may  occur  in  almost  every  case;  and  if  their  exist- 
ence be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  words 
which  seem  intended  to  l>e  as  extensive  as  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  Union,  which  seem  designed  to  give  the  courts 
of  the  government  the  construction  of  all  its  acts,  so  far  as  thej 
affect  the  rights  of  individuals,  would  be  reduced  to  almost 
nothing/'  ^ 

§  1G51.  After  adverting  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  to  prevent  Congress  giving  to  inferior  courts 
original  jurisdiction  in  cascB  to  wliieh  the  appellate  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  may  extend,  he  proceeds :  ''  We  [KTceive,  then, 
no  ground  on  which  the  proposition  can  he  maintained,  that  Con* 
gress  is  incapable  of  giving  the  circuit  courts  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  any  case  to  which  the  appellate  jurisdiction  extends.  We 
ask,  then,  if  it  can  he  sufficient  to  exclude  this  jurisdiction  that 
the  case  involves  questintis  depending  ou  general  principles?  X 
cause  may  de{jend  on  several  questions  of  fact  and  law.     Some  of 

«  Oaborn  v.  BaJik  of  tlie  Uuited  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  810,  820* 
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these  may  depend  on  the  construction  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States ;  others  on  principles  unconnected  with  that  law.  If  it  be 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  jurisdiction  that  the  title  or  right  set 
up  by  the  party  may  be  defeated  by  one  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  law  of  the  United  States,  and  sustained  by  the  oppo- 
site construction,  provided  the  facts  necessary  to  support  the 
action  be  made  out,  then  all  the  other  questions  must  be  decided 
as  incidental  to  this,  which  gives  that  jurisdiction.  Those  other 
questions  cannot  arrest  the  proceedings.  Under  this  construc- 
tion the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  extends  effectively  and  bene- 
ficially to  that  most  important  class  of  cases  which  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  cause.  On  the  opposite  construction,  the  judi- 
cial power  never  can  be  extended  to  a  whole  case,  as  expressed  by 
the  Constitution,  but  to  those  parts  of  cases  only  which  present 
the  particular  question  involving  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  law.  We  say  it  never  can  be  extended  to  the 
whole  case;  because,  if  the  circumstance  that  other  points  are 
involved  in  it  shall  disable  Congress  from  authorizing  the  courts 
of  the  Union  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  original  cause,  it  equally 
disables  Congress  from  authorizing  those  courts  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  whole  cause,  on  an  appeal;  and  thus  it  will  be  re- 
stricted to  a  single  question  in  that  cause.  And  words  obviously 
intended  to  secure  to  those  who  claim  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  a  trial  in  the  federal 
courts,  will  be  restricted  to  the  insecure  remedy  of  an  appeal 
upon  an  insulated  point,  after  it  has  received  that  shape  which 
may  be  given  to  it  by  another  tribunal  into  which  he  is  forced 
against  his  will.  We  think,  then,  that  when  a  question,  to 
which  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  extended  by  the  Consti- 
tution, forms  an  ingredient  of  the  original  cause,  it  is  in  the 
])ower  of  Congress  to  give  the  circuit  courts  jurisdiction  of  that 
cause,  although  other  questions  of  fact  or  of  law  may  be  involved 
in  it. 

§  1652.  "The  case  of  the  bank  is,  we  think,  a  very  strong 
case  of  this  description.  The  charter  of  incorporation  not  only 
creates  it,  but  gives  it  every  faculty  which  it  possesses.  The 
power  to  acquire  rights  of  any  description,  to  transact  business 
of  any  description,  to  make  contracts  of  any  description,  to  sue 
on  those  contracts*  is  given  and  measured  by  its  charter,  and  that 
charter  is  a  law  of  the  United  States.     This  being  can  acquire 
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no  right^  make  no  contract,  bring  no  snit^  which  is  not  authorized 

by  a  law  of  the  United  States,  It  is  not  only  itdelf  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  a  law,  but  all  its  actions  and  all  it?  rights  are  dcjwndent  on 
the  same  law.  Can  a  being,  thus  constituted,  have  a  case  which 
does  not  arise  literally  as  well  as  substantially  under  the  law? 
Take  the  case  of  a  contract^  which  is  put  as  the  stronj[2:est  against 
the  hank.  When  a  bank  sues,  the  first  question  which  [jresents 
itself,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  cause,  is,  has  this 
legal  entity  a  right  to  sue  ?  Has  it  a  right  to  come,  not  into  this 
court  paHJcularly,  but  into  any  court?  This  depends  on  a  law 
of  the  United  States.  The  next  question  is,  has  this  being  a 
right  to  make  this  paiiicular  contract?  If  this  question  be  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  the  cause  is  determined  against  the  plain- 
tifl";  and  this  question,  too,  depends  entirely  on  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  These  arc  important  questions,  and  they  exist 
in  every  possible  case.  The  right  to  sue,  if  decided  once,  is  de- 
cided  forever;  hut  the  power  of  Congress  was  exercised  antece* 
dently  to  the  first  decision  on  that  I'ight;  and  if  it  was  con- 
stitutional,  then,  it  cannot  cease  to  be  ^n  lx!Ciiuse  the  paiiicular 
question  is  decided,  It  may  be  revived  at  the  will  of  the  party, 
and  most  proliably  would  l>e  renewed  were  the  tribunal  to  bo 
changed.  But  tlie  question  resi>ecting  the  right  to  make  a  par- 
ticular  contract,  or  to  ac(|uire  a  particular  property,  or  to  sue  on 
account  of  a  particular  injury,  belongs  to  every  particular  case, 
and  may  be  renewed  in  every  case.  The  question  forms  an  ori- 
giniil  ingredient  in  every  cause*  Whether  it  be  in  fact  relied  on 
or  nof  in  the  defence,  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  cause,  and  may  b© 
relied  on.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue  cannot  depend  nn  the 
defence  which  the  delenrlant  may  choose  to  set  up.  His  right  to 
sue  is  anterior  to  that  defence,  and  must  depend  on  the  state  of 
things  when  the  action  is  brought.  The  questions  which  the  case 
involves,  then,  must  determine  its  character,  whether  those 
tliiestions  be  made  in  the  cause  or  not  The  appellants  say  that 
the  case  arises  on  the  contract;  but  the  validity  of  the  contract 
depends  oi>  a  law  of  the  United  Stat^-s,  and  the  plaintiff  is  com- 
pelled, in  every  ease,  to  show  its  validity.  The  case  arises  em- 
phatically  under  the  law.  Tlie  act  of  Congress  is  its  foundatiom 
The  contract  could  never  have  l»een  made  but  under  the  authority 
of  that  act.  The  act  itself  is  the  first  ingredient  in  the  ease,  is 
its  origin,  is  that  from  which  every  other  part  arises.    Tluit  other 
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questions  may  also  arise,  as  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  or 
its  performance,  cannot  change  the  case,  or  give  it  any  other  ori- 
gin than  the  charter  of  incorporation.  The  action  still  origi- 
nates in,  and  is  sustained  by,  that  charter. 

§  1653.  "  The  clause  giving  the  bank  a  right  to  sue  in  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  the  United  States  stands  on  the  same  principle  with 
the  acts  authorizing  officers  of  the  United  States,  who  sue  in  their 
own  names,  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  post- 
master-general, for  example,  cannot  sue  under  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  character  of  the  party,  nor  is  he  authorized  to  sue  by 
the  judiciary  act.  He  comes  into  the  courts  of  the  Union  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  constitutionality  of  which 
can  only  be  sustained  by  the  admission  that  his  suit  is  a  case  aris- 
ing under  a  law  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  such 
a  case  because  a  law  of  the  United  States  authorizes  the  contract 
and  authorizes  the  suit,  the  same  reasons  exist  with  respect  to  a 
suit  brought  by  the  bank.  That,  too,  is  such  a  case;  because 
that  suit,  too,  is  itself  authorized,  and  is  brought  on  a  contract 
authorized  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  depends  absolutely 
on  that  law,  and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  its  authority. 

§  1654.  "  If  it  be  said,  that  a  suit  brought  by  the  bank  may 
depend  in  fact  altogether  on  questions  unconnected  with  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  suits 
brought  by  the  postmaster-general.  The  plea  in  bar  may  be  pay- 
ment, if  the  suit  be  brought  on  a  bond,  or  non-assumpsit,  if  it  be 
brought  on  an  open  account,  and  no  other  question  may  arise 
than  what  respects  the  complete  discharge  of  the  demand.  Yet 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  authorizing  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  has  never  been 
drawn  into  question.  It  is  sustained  singly  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, standing  on  that  construction  of  the  Constitution  which 
asserts  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  give  original  jurisdiction 
to  the  circuit  courts  in  cases  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  clause  in  the  patent  law  authorizing  suits  in  the 
circuit  courts  stands,  we  think,  on  the  same  principle.  Such  a 
suit  is  a  case  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
defendant  may  not,  at  the  trial,  question  the  validity  of  the  pat- 
ent, or  make  any  point  which  requires  the  construction  of  an  act 
of  Congress.     He  may  rest  his  defence  exclusively  on  the  fact 
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that  he  has  not  riolatod  the  right  of  the  plaintiff.  That  this 
fact  becomes  the  sole  question  made  in  the  cauQO,  cannot  oust  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  establish  the  position  that  the  case 
docs  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

§  1655.  **  It  is  saidj  that  a  clear  diatinction  exists  between  the 
party  and  the  cause ;  that  the  party  may  oi'iginate  under  a  law 
with  which  the  cause  has  no  connection;  and  that  Congress  may, 
with  the  same  propriety,  give  a  naturalized  citizen,  who  is  the 
mere  creature  of  a  law,  a  right  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  as  give  that  right  to  the  bank.  This  distinction  is  not 
denied;  and,  if  the  act  of  Congress  was  a  simple  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, and  contained  nothing  more,  it  might  l*e  entitled  to  great 
consideration.  But  the  act  does  not  stop  with  incorporating  the 
bank.  It  proceeds  to  bestow  upon  the  being  it  has  made  all  tlic 
faculties  and  capacities  which  that  being  possesses.  Every  act 
of  the  bank  grows  out  of  this  law,  and  is  attested  by  it.  To  use 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  every  act  of  the  bank  arises 
out  of  this  law.  A  naturalized  citizen  is  indeed  made  a  citizen 
under  an  act  of  Congress,  but  the  act  does  not  proceed  to  give, 
to  regulate,  or  to  prescrilje  his  capacities.  He  beeomes  a  raem- 
her  of  the  society,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  a  native  citizen, 
and  standing,  in  the  vitnv  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  footing  of  a 
native.  Tbc  Constitution  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  en- 
large  or  abridge  those  rights.  The  simple  power  of  the  national 
legislature  is  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
the  exercise  of  this  power  exluiusta  it  so  far  as  resiiects  the  indi- 
vidual. The  Constitution  then  takes  him  up,  and  among  other 
rights,  extends  to  him  the  capacity  of  suing  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  precisely  under  the  same  eireumstanees  under 
wbich  a  native  might  sue.  He  is  distinguishable  in  nothing  from 
a  native  citizen,  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution  makes  the  dis- 
tinction. The  law  makes  none.  There  is,  then,  no  resemblance 
between  the  act  incorporating  the  bank  and  the  general  naturali- 
zation law.  Upon  the  best  consideration  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  this  subject,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  clause  in  the 
act  of  incorporation,  enabling  the  bank  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  and  to  be 
obeyed  in  all  the  courts/'  ^ 

1  Osborn  i\  BahIc  of  th«  UnitLil  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  821  to  828.  See  also  Biink  of 
tlie  United  States  ti.  Georgia,  9  Wheat*  E.  9U4, 
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§  1656.  Cases  may  also  arise  under  laws  of  the  United  States 
by  implication,  as  well  as  by  express  enactment,  so  that  due 
redress  may  be  administered  by  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  legislative  act  to  involve  con- 
sequences which  are  not  expressed.  An  officer,  for  example,  is 
ordered  to  arrest  an  individual.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it 
usual,  to  say  that  he  shall  not  be  punished  for  obeying  this  order. 
His  security  is  implied  in  the  order  itself.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  an  act  of  Congress  to  imply,  without  expressing,  this  very  ex- 
emption from  State  control.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the 
carriers  of  the  mail,  the  mint  establishment,  and  all  those  insti* 
tutions  which  are  public  in  their  nature,  are  examples  in  point 
It  has  never  been  doubted  that  all  who  are  employed  in  them  are 
protected  while  in  the  line  of  their  duty ;  and  yet  this  protection 
is  not  expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress.  It  is  incidental  to,  and 
is  implied  in,  the  several  acts  by  which  those  institutions  are 
created,  and  is  secured  to  the  individuals  employed  in  them  by 
the  judicial  power  alone ;  that  is,  the  judicial  power  is  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  government  in  administering  this  security.^ 

§  1657.  It  has  also  been  asked,  and  may  again  be  asked,  why 
the  words  "  cases  in  equity  "  are  found  in  this  clause  ?  What 
equitable  causes  can  grow  out  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  ?  To  this  the  general  answer  of 
the  Federalist 2 (rt)  seems  at  once  clear  and  satisfactory.  "There 
is  hardly  a  subject  of  litigation  between  individuals  which  may 
not  involve  those  ingredients  of  frauds  accident^  trusty  or  hard- 
ship  which  would  render  the  matter  an  object  of  equitable  rather 
than  of  legal  jurisdiction,  as  the  distinction  is  known  and  estab- 
lished in  several  of  the  States.  It  is  the  peculiar  province,  for 
instance,  of  a  court  of  equity  to  relieve  against  what  are  called 
hard  bargains:  these  are  contracts  in  which,  though  there  may 
have  been  no  direct  fraud  or  deceit  sufficient  to  invalidate  them 
in  a  court  of  law,  yet  there  may  have  been  some  undue  and  un- 
conscionable advantage  taken  of  the  necessities  or  misfortunes  of 
one  of  the  parties,  which  a  court  of  equity  would  not  tolerate. 

1  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  865,  866  ;  Id.  847,  848. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  80.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  418,  419;  2  Elliot's 
Debutes,  389,  390. 

{a)  Robinson  v.  Campbell,  8  Wheat.  r.  Creighton,  24  How.  169 ;  Noonan  v, 
212  ;  Neves  v,  Scott,  13  How.  268  ;  Fitch      Lee,  2  Black,  499. 
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In  such  cases  whei*e  foreigners  were  concerned  on  either  side, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  federal  judicatories  to  do  justice, 
without  an  ei|uitalile  as  well  as  a  legal  jurisdiction.  Agree- 
ments to  convey  lands  chunied  under  the  grants  of  different 
States  may  afford  another  example  of  the  necessity  of  an  equita- 
ble jurisdiction  in  the  federal  courts.  This  reasoning  may  not 
be  so  palpable  in  those  States  where  the  formal  and  teebnieal 
distinction  between  law  and  equity  is  not  maintained,  as  in  this 
State,  where  it  is  exemplified  by  every  day's  practice/' 

§  ltj58.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  "to  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  m blisters,  and  con- 
suls*" The  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  power  to  the  national 
judiciary  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  persons  who  have 
duly  reflected  u|>on  the  subject.  Tliere  are  various  grades  of 
pulilic  ministers,  from  amiiassadors  {which  is  the  highest  grade) 
down  to  common  resident  ministers,  wIkjsc  rank  and  di|domatic 
precedence  and  authority  are  well  known  and  well  ascertained 
in  the  law  and  usages  of  nations*^  But  whatever  may  be  their 
relative  rank  and  grade,  public  ministei^  of  every  class  are  thoj 
immediate  representatives  of  their  sovereigns,  As  such  repre- 
sentatives, they  owe  no  subjection  to  any  laws  but  tliose  of  their! 
own  country,  any  more  than  their  sovereign;  and  their  actions 
are  not  generally  de(*jiied  subject  to  the  control  of  the  private  law 
of  tliat  State  wberein  they  are  appointed  to  reside.  lie  that  is 
subject  to  the  coercion  of  laws  is  necessarily  de))endent  on  that 
I>ower  by  whc>m  those  laws  were  madt*.  But  puldic  niinisters 
ouglit,  in  order  to  perform  their  duties  to  their  own  sovereign,  to 
be  independent  of  every  power  except  that  by  which  they  are  sent; 
and,  of  consequence,  ought  not  to  be  su!>ject  to  the  mere  munici- 
pal law  of  that  nation  wherein  they  are  to  exereise  their  func- 
tions. ^    The  rights,  the  powers,  the  duties,  and  the  privileges  of 

*  Three  olasses  are  unuftlly  dwtiiijyuiahod  in  diplomacy  :  1.  Ambassadors,  who  are 
the  highest  onl<M',  who  nr<*  considered  aa  peraoniilly  repi-csi^nting  their  Kovfreigns  ;  2. 
Envoys  extmonlinftry  and  miuiHters  plenipotentiary ;  3.  Ministers  ffsidi'iit  and  iniii- 
UUn  th/trgiit  dCnffairs,  Alei-*-  LM^muaon  charges  fi'ttj^'iirs  are  dcenjpd  of  still  lower 
n^nk.  Dr.  Lielier'a  Eticyclnpedia  Americana,  art,  Slinislera^  Forti^nx  Vattel,  B,  4, 
ch,  6,  §1  71  to  74. 

«  1  Black.  C^rinn.  253  ;  Vatt^?!,  B.  4,  cb.  7.  %%  80,  81.  fiS.  &9,  101 ;  1  Kent's  Coram. 
Li^ct.  2.  pp.  a7,  3S  (2d  pdit.  pp.  38,  39),  In  the  case  of  the  St'hoov.er  Exebang<?  17.  MTtd- 
doii  (7  Cranch,  116»  13S),  the  Supremr  Cnurt  state  the  growids  of  tli*^  immunity  of 
foiti^ij  ministers  in  ft  very  clear  manner,  leiiving  the  imjMjrtant  qneaticm  whether 
that  iiumnnity  caa  be  foi  felted  by  misconduct  open  to  IninT^i  deeiijiou.     "A  second 
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public  ministers  are,  therefore,  to  be  determined,  not  by  any 
municipal  constitutions,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations, 
which  is  equally  obligatory  upon  all  sovereigns  and  all  states.^ 
What  these  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges  are,  are  in- 
quiries properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  need  not  be  discussed  here.^  But  it  is  obvious  that  every 
question  in  which  these  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges 
are  involved  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  public  peace, 
and  policy,  and  diplomacy  of  the  nation,  and  touches  the  dignity 
and   interest  of  the   sovereigns  of  the  ministers  concerned  so 

case/*  says  Mr.  Chief  Justice  MarshaU,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
"standing  on  the  same  principles  with  the  first,  is  the  immunity  which  aU  civilized 
nations  allow  to  foreign  ministers.  Whatever  may  be  the  principle  on  which  this 
immunity  is  established,  whether  we  consider  him  as  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign  he 
represents,  or  by  a  political  fiction  supi)08e  him  to  be  extraterritorial,  and  therefore, 
in  point  of  law,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he  resides  ; 
stiU,  the  immunity  itself  is  granted  by  the  governing  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  minister  is  deputed.  This  fiction  of  extraterritoriality  could  not  be  erected  and 
supported  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  the  territory.  He  is  supposed  to 
assent  to  it. 

"  This  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  countries,  and  in  this, 
among  others,  a  special  law  is  enacted  for  the  case.  But  the  law  obviously  proceeds 
on  the  idea  of  prescribing  the  punishment  of  an  act  previously  unlawful,  not  of  grant- 
ing to  a  foreign  minister  a  privilege  which  he  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

"The  assent  of  the  sovereign  to  the  very  important  and  extensive  exemptions 
from  territorial  jurisdiction,  which  are  admitted  to  attach  to  foreign  ministers,  is  im- 
plied from  the  considerations  that,  without  such  exemption,  every  sovereign  would 
hazard  his  own  dignity  by  employing  a  public  minister  abroad.  His  minister  would 
owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  would  be  less  competent 
to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  A  sovereign  committing  the  interests  of  his  nation 
with  a  foreign  power  to  the  care  of  a  person  whom  he  has  selected  for  that  purpose, 
cannot  intend  to  subject  his  minister  in  any  degree  to  that  power  ;  and  therefore,  a 
consent  to  receive  him  implies  a  consent  that  he  shall  possess  those  privileges  which 
his  principal  intended  he  should  retain,  — privileges  which  are  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  duties  he  is  bound  to  perform. 

"  In  what  case^  a  minister,  by  infracting  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
may  subject  himself  to  other  punishment  than  will  be  inflicted  by  his  own  sovereign, 
is  an  inquiry  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  If  his  crimes  be  such  as  to  render  him 
amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  because  they  forfeit  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  his  character  ;  and  the  minister,  by  violating  the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  received,  as  the  representative  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  has  surrendered  the  im- 
munities granted  on  those  conditions  ;  or,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
assent,  has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  them.*'  See  also  1  Black.  Comm.  254,  and  Chris- 
tian's note  (4)  ;  Vattel.  B.  4.  ch.  7,  §§  92,  99,  101  ;  Id.  ch.  8,  §§  118,  114,  115,  116 ; 
Id.  ch.  9,  §§  117,  119,  120,  121,  122,  128,  124  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2. 

1  Ex  parte  ('abrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  R.  232. 

*  Vattel  discusses  the  subject  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  foreign 
ambassadors  very  much  at  large,  in  B.  4,  ch.  7»  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations. 
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deeply,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  that  they  should  be  submitted  to 
any  other  than  the  highest  judicature  of  the  nation. 

§  1659,  It  is  most  fit  that  this  judieaturo  fihould,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  original  jurisdietiou  of  such  cases, ^  so  that,  if  it 
shouhi  not  be  exclusive,  it  might  at  k^ast  be  directly  resorted  to 
when  the  dehiys  of  a  procrastinated  controversy  in  inferior  tribu- 
nals miglit  endanger  the  repose  or  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment.^ It  is  well  knoi^Ti  that  an  arrest  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
in  a  eivi!  suit  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Aune,  was  well- 
nigh  bringing  the  two  countries  into  open  hostilities;  and  was 
atoned  for  only  by  measures  which  have  been  deemed,  by  her 
own  writers,  humiliating.  On  that  occasion  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed,  which  made  it  highly  penal  to  arrest  any  am- 
bassador, or  his  domestic  servants,  or  to  seize  or  distrain  his 
goods ;  and  this  act,  elegantly  engrossed  and  illuminatedj  accom- 
panied hy  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  was  sent  by  an  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  projutiate  the  ofl'ended  Czar.^  And  a  statute  to 
the  like  effects  exists  in  the  criminal  code  established  by  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.* 

§  16G0.  Consuls,  indeed,  have  not  in  strictness  a  diplomatic 
character.  They  are  deemed  as  mere  commercial  agents,  and 
therefore  partake  of  the  ordinary  character  of  such  agents^  and 
are  subject  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  countries  where  they  re- 
side.^ Yet,  as  they  are  the  public  agents  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong,  and  are  often  intrusted  with  the  performance  of  very 
delicate  functions  of  state,  and  as  they  might  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  being  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  inferior 
tribunals,  state  and  national,  it  was  thought  highly  expedient 
to  extend  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  them 
also.^     The  propriety  of  vesting  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  in 

1  The  Federalist^  No.  80.  Seo  also  2  ElUot  a  Dekites,  390,  400 ;  The  Federalist, 
Ko,  80  ;  MftrbQry  v.  Mtt<Jwoii»  1  Cranch,  R.  137,  174,  175. 

*  1  Tuck.  Bhick.  Comm,  App.  3ftl ;  Ez  parie  Cjibrem,  1  Wash,  Cin  R.  232. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  255,  256  ;  4  Id.  70* 

*  Act  of  1790.  ch.  39,  §§  26,  27  ;  1  Kent'a  Comm.  Lect  &,  pp.  170,  171  {2d  edition, 
I>p.  182,  183). 

«  See  Vattel,  B.  2,  ch,  2,  S  34  ;  Id.  B.  4,  ch.  6.  §  75  ;  Wierjucfort,  B.  1,  §  5  ;  1 
Kent's  Coitim.  Lect.  2,  pp.  40,  43  (2d  nlition,  pp.  41  to  44)  ;  2  Bn)wti'a  Adin.  Law, 
ch.  14,  p.  503  ;  Viveash  v,  Becker,  3  Maule  &  Sel  H.  284  ;  Bawle  on  Const  ch,  24, 
pp.  224  to  226, 

»  The  Fedemliit,  No.  80 ;  Cohens  r,  Virginia,  6  WheAt  R.  3&6 ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect,  2,  p.  44  |2d  editiun,  p.  45)  j  Rawlc  on  Const,  cb.  24,  pp.  224  to  22C, 
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some  of  the  national  courts  seems  hardly  to  have  been  questioned 
by  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  Constitution.  ^  And  in  cases 
against  ambassadors,  and  other  foreign  ministers  and  consuls, 
the  jurisdiction  has  been  deemed  exclusive. ^ 

§  1661.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  this  clause,  ex- 
tending jurisdiction  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  consuls,  includes  cases  of  indictments  found  against  per- 
sons for  offering  violence  to  them,  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the 
United  States  punishing  such  offence.  And  it  has  been  held  that 
it  does  not.  Such  indictments  are  mere  public  prosecutions,  to 
which  the  United  States  and  the  offender  only  are  parties;  and 
which  are  conducted  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating their  own  laws  and  the  law  of  nations.  They  are 
strictly,  therefore,  cases  affecting  the  United  States;  and  the 
minister  himself  who  has  been  injured  by  the  offence  has  no  con- 
cern in  the  event  of  the  prosecution  or  the  costs  attending  it* 
Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  case 
affecting  an  ambassador,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  unless 
he  is  a  party  to  the  suit  on  record,  or  is  directly  affected  and 
bound  by  the  judgment.* 

1  2  Elliot's  Debates,  388,  384,  418  ;  8  Id.  281 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  183. 
Under  the  confederation  no  power  existed  in  the  national  goveminent  to  punish  any 
person  for  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers  and 
consuls.  Congress,  in  November,  1781,  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
to  pass  laws  i)unishing  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations,  committed  by  violating 
safe-conducts  or  passp*  rts  granted  by  Congress  ;  by  acts  of  hostility  against  persons 
in  amity  with  the  United  States  ;  by  infractions  of  the  immunities  of  ambassadors ; 
by  infractions  of  treaties  or  conventions ;  and  to  erect  a  tribunal,  or  to  vest  one 
already  existing,  with  power  to  decide  on  offences  against  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  to 
authorize  suits  for  damages  by  the  party  injured,  and  for  compensation  to  the  United 
States  for  damages  sustained  by  them  from  an  injury  done  to  a  foreign  power  by  a 
citizen.  Tliis,  like  other  recommendations,  was  silently  disregarded,  or  openly  refused. 
See  Journ.  of  Congress,  23d  of  Nov.  1781,  p.  284.  Sei^geant  on  Const.  Introduction, 
p.  16  (2a  edition). 

«  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  21,  p.  203;  Id.  ch.  24,  pp.  222,  223  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  2,  p.  44  (2d  edition,  p.  45);  Id.  Uct  15,  pp.  294,  295  (2d  editi  n,  pp.  314,  315) ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Kosloff,  5  Serg.  &  Rawle,  545  ;  Hall  v  Young,  8  Pick.  R.  80  ;  United 
States  V.  Ortega,  11  Wheat.  R.  467,  and  Mr.  Wheaton's  note.  Id.  469  to  476 ;  Manhardt 
V.  Sodcrstrom,  1  Binn.  R.  138  ;  United  States  v.  Ravara,  2  Dall.  R.  297  ;  Cohens  v, 
Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  396,  397  ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  820, 
821 ;  Chisholm  v  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  431,  per  Iredell,  J. ;  Davis  v.  Packard,  7  Peters's 
S.  C.  R.  276. 

»  United  States  v.  Ortega,  11  Wheat.  R.  467.  See  also  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United 
States,  9  Wheat.  R.  854,  855.  *  Ibid. 
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§  1662,  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  perhnps,  broad 
enough  to  cover  cases  where  he  is  not  a  [jartVj  but  may  jet  be 
affected  in  intereat.  This  peculiarity  in  the  language  has  lieen 
taken  notice  of  in  a  recent  case  by  the  Supreme  Court,*  "If  a 
Buit  be  brou*^ht  against  a  foreign  minister,"  said  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  euuii:,  *'thc  Su- 
preme Court  aiuuc  has  original  jurisdiction;  and  this  is  shown 
on  the  record.  But  suppose  a  suit  to  be  brought  which  affects 
the  interest  of  a  foreign  ministcr,or  by  which  the  person  of  his 
BecretarVj  or  of  his  servant,  is  arrested.  The  minister  does  not, 
by  the  mere  arrest  of  his  secretary  or  his  servant,  become  a  party 
to  this  suit;  but  the  actual  defendant  pleads  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  asserts  his  privilege.  If  the  suit  affects  a  for- 
eign minister.  It  must  be  dismissed ;  not  because  he  is  a  party  to 
it,  but  because  it  affects  him,  Tlie  language  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  two  cases  is  different  This  court  can  take  cognisance  of 
all  cases  'affecting'  foreign  ministers;  and,  therefore,  jurisdic- 
tion does  not  depend  on  the  party  named  in  the  record.  But  this 
language  changes  wlien  the  enumeration  proceeds  to  i^tates, 
AVhy  this  change  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  for- 
eign ministers,  it  was  intended,  for  reasons  which  all  compre- 
hend^ to  give  the  national  courts  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  by 
wjiich  they  were  m  any  manner  affected.  In  the  case  of  States, 
whose  immediate  or  remote  interests  were  mixed  up  with  a  mul- 
titude of  cases,  and  who  might  be  affected  in  an  ahnnst  infinite 
variety  of  ways,  it  was  intended  to  give  juj-isdiction  in  those 
cases  only  to  which  they  w^ere  actual  parties." 

§  1668,  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  "to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction."^ (a) 

§  1664,  The  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  power  seems  to 
have  been  little  questioned  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion. '*The  most  bigoted  idolizers  of  State  authority,"  said  the 
Federalist,^  "have  not,  thus  far,  shown  a  disposition  to  deny  the 
national  judiciary  the  cognixanee  of  maritime  causes.  These  so 
generally  depend  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  so  commonly  affect 

*  United  states  n.  Ortpgn,  11  Wheat.  R.  467.  See  alao  Osbom  t?,  Bnnk  of  Unit<?d 
8utc«,  9  AVbeflt.  R.  85i  855. 

»  See  Ut  Marshall  3  Speech,  6  Whent.  H.  16,  Appx  ;  hi  27. 

•  The  Federalist,  No,  80.     See  also  2  Elliot's  Debates,  383.  384,  3&0,  418,  419, 


1 


{a)  See  The  LottawmiDa,  21  Wall  5&8. 
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the  rights  of  foreigners,  that  they  fall  within  the  considerations 
which  are  relative  to  the  public  peace."  The  subject  is  dismissed 
with  an  equally  brief  notice  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  in  the  case 
of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  in  the  passage  already  cited.  ^  It  de- 
mands, however,  a  more  enlarged  examination,  which  will  clearly 
demonstrate  its  utility  and  impoitance  as  a  part  of  the  national 
power. 

§  1665.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  Federalist,  in  another 
place,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  as  well  as 
of  other  courts,  is  a  source  of  frequent  and  intricate  discussions, 
sufficiently  denoting  the  indeterminate  limits  by  which  it  is  cir- 
cumscribed. ^  This  remark  is  equally  true  in  respect  to  England 
and  America ;  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty  sitting  in  the  parent 
country,  and  to  the  vice-admiralty  courts  sitting  in  the  colonies. 
At  different  periods  the  jurisdiction  has  been  exercised  to  a  very 
different  extent;  and  in  the  colonial  courts  it  seems  to  have  had 
boundaries  different  from  those  prescribed  to  it  in  England.  It 
has  been  exercised  to  a  larger  extent  in  Ireland  than  in  England ; 
and,  down  to  this  very  day,  it  has  a  most  comprehensive  reach 
in  Scotland.  3  The  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, as  properly  belonging  to  them,  extends  to  all  acts  and  torts 
done  upon  the  high  seas,  and  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea, 
and  to  all  maritime  contracts,  that  is,  to  all  contracts  touching 
trade,  navii^ation,  or  business  upon  the  sea,  or  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Some  part  of  this  ju- 
risdiction has  been  matter  of  heated  controversy  between  the 
courts  of  common  law  and  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  Eng- 
land, with  alternate  success  and  defeat  But  much  of  it  has 
been  gradually  yielded  to  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  its  public 
convenience,  if  not  of  its  paramount  necessity.  It  is  not  our 
design  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  these  vexed  questions,  or  to 
attempt  any  general  outline  of  the  disputed  boundaries.  It  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  present  a  brief  view  of  that  which  is 
admitted  and  is  indisputable.*  (a) 

1  2  Dall.  R.  475  ;  ante,  §  1639. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  37.     See  1  Kent's  Conim.  Lect.  17. 

•  See  De  Ix>vio  v.  Boit,  2  Gallison's  R.  898  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  17,  passim, 

*  Upon  this  subject  the  learned  reader  is  referred  to  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  ch.  21, 


{a)  Upon  no  subject  have  the  rulings      uniformity  as  upon  the  jurisdiction  hore 
of  the  federal  courts  been  so  wanting  in     considered.     It  would  not  be  profitable 
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§  1666.  The  admiraltj  and  maritime  jurisdiction  (and  the 
word  '*  maritime  *'  was,  doubtless,  added  to  guard  against  any 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  preceding  word,  "admiralty")  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  embraces  two  great  classes  of  cases, 
—  one  dependent  upon  locality,  and  the  other  upon  the  nature  of 
the  contract.  The  first  respects  acts  or  injuries  done  upf3n  the 
high  sea,  where  all  nations  claim  a  common  right  and  common 
jurisdiction;*  or  acts  or  injuries  done  upon  the  coast  of  the  sea; 
or,  at  fui-thest,  acts  and  injuries  done  within  the  elib  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  {a)    The  second  respects  contracts,  claims,  and  services 

Aud  the  authoritiea  thi?re  cited  ;  to  Gordon**  Digest,  art*  763  to  792  ;  to  1  Kent^s 
Comm.  Lect,  17,  jtasaim  ;  2  Brown^a  Adm.  Law,  ub.  4,  6,  12.  Mr.  Serjeant  (in  lib 
inti-uduction  to  the  stfcoud  edition  of  his  very  valuable  work  on  Consiitutioual  Law, 
pp.  8,  4,  and  noh')  seems  to  aupi«>s«  that  the  admiralty  comioisaion  of  the  governor 
of  New  Hniiiiishire»  referml  to  in  De  Lovio  p.  Bwt,  2  Gallisona  R.  470,  471,  might  he 
«n  extension  of  the  ordinary  aimmifinious  of  the  ooloninl  adtuimlty  jndgea.  It  ia 
belieired  thjt  he  in  miAttikt- n  in  thi,H  supf»oaition.  In  Stokes'd  History  of  the  Colonies 
thvre  IB  a  cornruii^iou  similtir  in  iU  main  clauses ;  and  Mr.  Stokes  aay^  that  it  was  the 
usual  fomi  of  the  comniiasioiiK.  Stokea*8  Hist,  of  C^^lon.  ch.  4,  p.  160*  See  also  Mr. 
Wheaton's  ootes  to  thft  case  of  the  United  States  p,  Bevons,  3  \^Tieat  E.  336,  357, 
36],  365. 

^  Seo  Mr*  MurttLalls  Speech,  5  Wheat.  R,  Appx.  16. 


tn  review  those  nilings  in  this  place,  but 
the  following  cases  may  be  referRMl  to  aa 
giving  a  history  of  the  jun>dic-tion,  and 
the  rules  by  which  it  u  to  be  tested  : 
De  L.jvio  r.  Boit,  2  Gall  437  ;  The  Vol. 
tintrer,  1  Sam*  661  ;  Bains  v.  The  James 
§i  Cjitherine.  Batdw.  644  ;  Waring  v, 
Clark,  6  How.  441  ;  New  Jersey  Steara 
Nav,  Co.  V.  Merchant's  Bank,  fi  How. 
844  ;  The  Genesee  Chief,  12  How,  413  ; 
Tlie  St.  Lawrwce,  I  Blv  k,  527  ;  The 
Moses  Taylor,  4  Wall.  411  ;  The  Belfast. 
7  Wall  624  ;  Insurance  Co.  p.  Dunham, 
II  Willi.  1. 

The  grunt  in  the  Constitution,  it  is 
held,  ia  not  to  be  limited  to,  or  inter- 
preted by,  what  were  casus  of  admiralty 
juriafliction  in  England  when  the  Coiisti- 
tutioM  was  adopted,  but  extends  the  power 
so  ns  to  cover  every  expansion  of  such 
jurisdiction.  Wariug  v,  Clarke,  5  How* 
168* 

A  State  cannot,  by  its  statutes,  confer 
jyri^icttoti  upon  the  federal  courts,  but 


it  may  give  a  right  which,  if  of  the  proper 
nature^  may  be  enforced  therein  ;  e.  g, 
the  right  to  compensation  for  pilotage. 
Ej-jtarte  iTNiel,  13  Wall  236. 

(a)  It  waa  decided  in  The  Geneaee 
Chief,  12  How.  443,  overruling  earlier 
cases,  that  the  adiiiii'aUy  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Oonstitntion 
is  ncit  limited  to  the  high  seas,  or  txi  tide 
waters,  or  even  to  waters  navigable  from 
the  ocean,  but  extends  also  to  the  great 
lakes  lying  along  tht>  northern  borders  of 
our  countrj';  and  to  the  waters  connecting 
the  satne.  See  also  The  Eagle,  8  Wall. 
15.  Id  Fritz  v.  Bull,  12  How.  4CC,  this 
doctrine  was  applied  to  the  Mis&uiaippi 
alxjve  tide-water^  and  In  The  Magnolia, 
20  How.  296,  to  the  Alabama,  a  river 
wlmse  navigable  course  is  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  a  aingle  State.  See  also 
Nel*5n  ».  Leknd,  22  How.  48  ;  The  Com- 
merce, 1  Blaek,  574. 

But  it  does  not  extend  to  canal  navi- 
gatioii   within  a  State,  even    though  a 
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purely  maritime,  and  touching  rights  and  duties  appertaining 
to  commerce  and  navigation.  The  former  is  again  divisible  into 
two  great  branches,  one  embracing  captures,  and  questions  of 
prize  arising  jure  belli ;  the  other  embracing  acts,  torts,  and  in- 
juries strictly  of  civil  cognizance, —  independent  of  belligerent 
operations.  ^ 

§  1667.  Bj  the  law  of  nations,  the  cognizance  of  all  captures, 
jure  bellij  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  phrased,  of  all  questions  of 
prize  and  their  incidents,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the 
country  to  which  the  captors  belong,  and  from  whom  they  derive 
their  authority  to  make  the  capture.  No  neutral  nation  has  any 
right  to  inquire  into  or  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  such  cap- 
ture, even  though  it  should  concern  property  belonging  to  its  own 
citizens  or  subjects,  unless  its  own  sovereign  or  territorial  rights 
are  violated ;  but  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  belongs  to 
the  courts  of  the  capturing  belligerent  And  this  jurisdiction, 
by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  is  vested  exclusively  in  courts 
of  admiralty  possessing  an  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction. 
The  courts  of  common  law  are  bound  to  abstain  from  any  decision 
of  questions  of  this  sort,  whether  they  arise  directly  or  indirectly 
in  judgment  The  remedy  for  illegal  acts  of  capture  is  by  the 
institution  of  proper  prize  proceedings  in  the  prize  courts  of  the 
captors.2(a)  If  justice  be  there  denied,  the  nation  itself  becomes 
responsible  to  the  parties  aggrieved;  and,  if  every  remedy  is  re- 
fused, it  then  becomes  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  the  parties  aggrieved  belong,  which  may  vindicate 

1  See  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  335. 

2  Le  Caux  v.  Eden,  Doug.  R.  594  ;  Undo  v.  Rodney,  Doug.  R.  613,  note  ;  L' Invin- 
cible, 1  Wheat.  R.  238  ;  The  Estrella,  4  Wheat  R.  298  ;  Bingham  v,  Cabot,  3  Dall.  19  ; 
La  Aniistad  de  Rues,  5  Wheat.  R.  385  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  17,  p.  334  (2d  edition, 
p.  356). 

portion  of  the  voyage  is  through  public  commerce    between    ports  of  the    same 

navigable   waters.     McCormick   v.    Ives,  State  (1  Black,  574),  and  the  case  of  a 

Abb.  Adm.  413.  contract  of  affreiglitment  to  be  performed 

In  The  Commerce,  supra,  and  The  Bel-  entirely  within  a  State.     7  Wall.  624. 
fast,  7  Wall.  624,  it  was  declared,  over-  A  maritime  lien  cannot  attach  to  fixed 

ruling  previous  cases,  that  the  admiralty  and  immovable  things,  like  a  bridge.    Tlie 

and   maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Rock  Island  Bridge,  6  Wall.  213. 
courts  was  not  confined  within  the  limits  (a)  See,  as  tojurisdiction  in  prize  cases 

of  the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  upon  rivers,   case  of  680  Pieces  of  Mer- 

but  would  embmce  the  case  of  a  collision  chandise,  2  Sprague,  233  ;  U.  S.  v.  269J 

on  navigable  waters  of  vessels  engaged  in  Bales  Cotton,  1  Woolw.  236. 
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their  rigbte,  either  by  a  fjeaceful  appeal  to  negotiation  or  a  resort 
to  armB. 

§  1668.  It  is  obvious,  uiH>n  the  slightest  consideration,  that 
eognizance  of  all  questions  of  prize,  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  ought  io  belong  exclusively  to  the  national 
courts.  How,  otherwise,  can  the  legality  of  the  captures  be  sat- 
isfactorily ascertained,  or  deliberately  vindicated  ?  It  seems  not 
only  a  natural  but  a  necessary  apf^endage  to  the  power  of  war 
and  negotiation  with  foreign  nations.  It  would  otherwise  follow, 
that  the  peace  of  the  whole  nation  might  he  put  at  hazard  at  any 
time  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  its  members.  It  could  neither 
restore  u|M)n  an  illegal  capture,  nor  in  many  cases  afford  any  ade- 
quate redress  for  the  wrong,  nor  punish  the  aggressor.  It  would 
be  powerless  and  palsied.  It  could  not  perform,  or  compel  the  per- 
formance of,  the  duties  required  l>y  the  law  of  nations.  It  would 
be  a  sovereign  without  any  solid  attribute  of  sovereignty;  and 
move  in  mnculis  only  to  betray  its  imbecility.  Even  under  the 
confederation,  the  power  to  decide  u|)on  questions  of  capture  and 
prixe  was  exclusively  conferred  in  the  last  resort  ujwn  the  na- 
tional court  of  appeals*^  But,  like  all  other  powers  conferred  by 
that  instrument,  it  was  totally  disregarded  wherever  it  interfei-ed 
with  State  policy,  or  with  extensive  j>opuIar  interests.  We  have 
seen  that  the  sentences  of  the  national  prize  court  of  apjieals  were 
treated  as  mere  nullities,  and  wei^e  incapable  of  being  enforced 
until  after  the  estaldishment  of  the  iiresent  Constitution.^  The 
same  reasoning  wliich  conducts  us  to  the  conchisiun  that  the  na- 
tional courts  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  of  this  class  of  admiralty- 
cases,  conducts  us  equally  to  the  conrlusiou  that  to  l>e  effectual 
for  the  administration  of  iutemutional  justice  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
clusive. And,  accordingly,  it  has  been  constantly  held  that  this 
jurisdiction  is  exclusive  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1669.  The  other  branch  of  admiralty  jurisdiction^  dependent 
upon  locality,  respects  civil  acts,  torts,  and  injuries  done  on  the 
sea,  or  (in  certain  cases)  on  waters  of  the  sea,  where  the  tide  cbha 
and  flows,  without  any  claim  of  exercising  the  rights  of  war. 

^  Confederation,  Art.  9 

*  9c«  FimliaUow  v.  Duatne,  3  Dall  R.  52 ;  Jennings  v.  Carson,  4  CiuQch,  2  ;  ante, 
wdt,  i. 

•  See  MartiTi  i?.  Htrnter,  1  Whi»nt.  R.  835,  S37  ;  UiiHod  Stiitfls  ii.  Bovana,  3  WlitMit. 
R.  387  J  Houston  n.  Moore,  5  Whejit.  R.  49 ;  Ogilen  v.  Sniinxkrs,  12  Wheat.  R.  278  j 
1  Kcut'a  Couuu.  Lci:t«  I7«  pp.  330  to  337  (2d  edition,  pp  353  to  360). 
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Such  are  cases  of  assaults  and  other  personal  injuries;  cases  of 
collision,  or  running  of  ships  against  each  other ;  cases  of  spolia- 
tion and  damage  (as  they  are  technically  called),  such  as  illegal 
seizures,  or  depredations  upon  property ;  cases  of  illegal  dispos- 
session, or  withholding  possession  from  the  owners  of  ships,  com- 
monly called  possessory  suits ;  cases  of  seizures  under  mimicipal 
authority  for  supposed  breaches  of  revenue,  or  other  prohibitory 
laws ;  and  cases  of  salvage  for  meritorious  services  performed  in 
saving  property,  whether  derelict,  or  wrecked,  or  captured,  or 
otherwise  in  imminent  hazard  from  extraordinary  perils.^ 

§  1670.  It  is  obvious  that  this  class  of  cases  has,  or  may  have, 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  foreigners  in  nav- 
igation and  maritime  commerce.  It  may  materially  affect  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  states,  and  raise  many  questions  of  in-* 
temational  law,  not  merely  touching  private  claims,  but  national 
sovereignty  and  national  reciprocity.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a 
collision  should  take  place  at  sea  between  an  American  and  for- 
eign ship,  many  important  questions  of  public  law  might  be  con- 
nected with  its  just  decision ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not 
be  governed  by  the  mere  municipal  law  of  either  country.  So, 
if  a  case  of  recapture  or  other  salvage  service  performed  to  a  for- 
eign ship  should  occur,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  general  princi- 
ples of  maritime  law,  and  the  doctrines  of  national  reciprocity. 
Where  a  recapture  is  made  of  a  friendly  ship  from  the  hands  of 
its  enemy,  the  general  doctrine  now  established  is  to  restore  it 
upon  salvage,  if  the  foreign  country  to  which  it  belongs  adopts  a 
reciprocal  rule ;  or  to  condemn  it  to  the  recaptors,  if  the  like  rule 
is  adopted  in  the  foreign  country.  And  in  other  cases  of  sal- 
vage, the  doctrines  of  international  and  maritime  law  come  into 
full  activity,  rather  than  those  of  any  mere  municipal  code. ^  (a) 

1  See  La  Vengeance,  3  Dall.  R.  297  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  335,  337  ;  The 
Sarah,  8  Wheat.  R.  391,  394  ;  M'Donough  v,  Dannery,  3  DaU.  R.  182  ;  The  Blaireau, 
2  Cranch,  249  ;  The  Amiable  Nancy,  3  Wheat  R.  546  ;  The  General  Smith,  4  Wheat 
R,  438  ;  Rose  v.  Hiinely,  4  Cranch,  241  ;  Manro  v,  Almeida,  10  Wheat  R.  473  ;  The 
Apollon,  9  yV^heat.  R.  362  ;  The  Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheat  R.  1,  42 ;  The  Fabius,  2 
Rob.  R.  245  ;  The  Thames,  5  Rob.  R.  345  ;  The  St.  Juan  Baptista,  6  Rob.  R.  33,  40,  41 ; 
Abbott  on  Shipping,  P.  2,  ch.  4,  note  to  American  edition,  1829,  pp.  132,  138  ;  The 
Dundee,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  R.  109  ;  The  Ruckers,  4  Rob.  R.  73  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect 
17,  pp.  342  to  352  (2d  edition,  pp.  365  to  377)  ;  The  Agincourt,  1  Hagg.  R.  271. 

3  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Rob.  R  50  ;  The  San  Francisco,  1  Edw.  R.  179  ;  The  Adeline, 

(a)  See  Houseman  v.  The  North  Carolina,  15  Pet  40. 
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There  is*  therefore,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  appropriating  this  clafis 
of  cases  to  the  national  tribunals;  since  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  there  decided  upon  large  and  comprehensive  principles, 
and  to  receive  a  more  uniform  adjudication;  and  thus  to  become 
more  satisfactory  to  foreigners,  - 

§  1671.  The  remaining  class  respects  contracts,  claims,  and 
services  purel\  maritime.  Am<mg  these  are  the  claims  of  mate- 
rialmen and  others  for  repairs  and  outfits  of  ships  belonging  to 
foreign  nations  or  to  other  States , '  bottomry  bonds  for  moneys 
lent  to  ships  in  foreign  ports  to  relieve  their  distressesj  and  ena- 
ble  them  to  complete  their  voyages;^  surveys  of  vessels  damaged 
by  perils  of  the  seas;^  pilotage  on  the  high  seas;*  and  suits  for 
mariners'  wages.^  These,  indeed,  often  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States ;  and  seem  emphat- 
ically to  belong  as  incidents  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
But  they  may  also  affect  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  foreign 
nations.  Repairs  may  be  done  and  supplies  furnished  to  foreign 
ships;  money  may  be  tent  on  foreign  bottoms;  pilotage  and 
mariners'  wages  may  become  due  in  voyages  in  foreign  employ- 
ment; and  in  such  cases  the  general  maritime  law  enables  the 
courts  of  admiralty  to  administer  a  wholesome  and  prompt  jus- 
tice.® Indeed,  in  many  of  these  cases,  as  the  courts  of  admiralty 
entertain  suits  in  rem  as  well  as  in  per^oncimy  they  are  often  the 
only  courts  in  which  an  effectual  redress  can  be  afforded^  espe- 
cially when  it  is  desirable  to  enforce  a  specific  maritime  lien,^ 

9  Cranc'h,  2U  ;  2  Wlipnt.  R.  Ajip.  iO  to  45 ;  Abbott  on  Shipping  (Ainer,  tiXit.  1829), 
P.  3,  ch,  10,  jip.  397,  417,  422. 

1  Tlie  St.  Jago  do  Cuba,  9  Wheat.  H.  409,  416  ;  The  Aurora.  1  Wheat.  R,  105. 

«  The  AnroTB,  1  Wb^at.  E,  D6. 

*  Jamiey  r.  Colimiliia  Infinrance  Conipnny,  10  Wheat,  R,  412,  415^  418.  Amongmy 
itmniiRcnpts  ia  the  copy  of  a  det.T«?«?  of  cnnileninatioii  of  ft  vessel  at  Boston  by  the  vice 
admirBlty ;  them  are  f>etitiuiia  of  niJisttT  and  a  aaiTey,  that  ahe  waa  unlit  to  repair. 
The  decree  was  made  b  1 745  by  Judge  Auchmuty, 

*  The  Anne,  1  Ma«on*8  R.  5fi8. 

*  The  Thomas  Ji-fTcison,  in  Wheat.  R.  42^S. 

«  The  Two  Frirnda,  1  Rob.  K.  271  ;  The  Helena,  4  Rob.  R.  3 ;  The  Jacob,  I  Rob. 
R.  245  ;  The  flratitndine,  3  Rob.  R,  240;  The  Favourite^  2  Rob.  R.  232  ;  Abbott  on 
Shipping,  P.  2,  eh.  3,  p.  115,  Story's  note;  M.  P.  4,  di.  4;  The  Anroiu»  1  Wheat* 

T  Mflnro  V.  Almeida,  10  Wheat.  R.  47S  ;  The  Menno,  9  Wheat  R.  391,  416,  417  ; 
The  General  Smith.  4  Wheat.  R.  433  ;  The  Thomas  JelTersoii,  10  Wheat.  R.  428  ;  Shep- 
herd r,  Taylor,  6  Peters's  Sup.  r.  R.  Q75  ;  1  Kei:t's  Conim.  L*fct.  17,  pp.  852  lo  ^H 
i%\  edition,  pp^  378  to  3S1) ;  2  Biowirs  Adm.  Law.  ch.  71* 
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§  1672,  So  that  we  see  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  naturally 
connects  itself  on  the  one  hand  with  our  diplomatic  relations 
and  duties  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  great  interests  of  navigation  and  commerce,  for- 
eign and  domestic  1  There  is,  then,  a  peculiar  wisdom  in  giv- 
ing to  the  national  government  a  jurisdiction  of  this  sort,  which 
cannot  be  wielded  except  for  the  general  good,  and  which  multi- 
plies the  securities  for  the  public  peace  abroad,  and  gives  to 
commerce  and  navigation  the  most  encouraging  support  at  home. 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  many  of  the  cases  included  in  these 
latter  classes  the  same  reasons  do  not  exist  as  in  cases  of  prize 
for  an  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  therefore,  whenever  the  com- 
mon law  is  competent  to  give  a  remedy  in  the  State  courts,  they 
may  retain  their  accustomed  concurrent  juirisdiction  in  .the 
administration  of  it.^ 

1  **  The  admiralty  jurisdiction,"  said  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  celebrated  case,  "  em- 
braces all  ({uestious  of  prize  and  salvage*,  in  the  correct  adjudication  of  which  foreign 
nations  are  deeply  interested.  It  embraces  also  maritime  torts,  contracts,  and  offences, 
in  which  the  principles  of  the  law  and  comity  of  nations  often  form  an  essential 
inquiry.  All  these  cases,  then,  enter  into  the  national  policy,  affect  the  national 
rights,  and  may  compromit  the  national  sovereignty."  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat 
R.  335. 

^  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Rawle  seem  to  think  (1  Kent's  Comm.  I^ect.  17, 
p.  351  (2d  edit.,  p.  377)  ;  Rawlo  on  Const,  ch.  21,  p.  202.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  181,  182  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  390  ;  10  Wheat.  R.  418)  that  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  Constitution  is  in  all  cases  necessarily  exclusive.  But  it  is 
believed  that  this  opinion  is  founded  in  a  mistake.  It  is  exclusive  in  all  matters  of 
prize,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  common  law  this  jurisdiction  is  vestwl  in  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  courts  of  common  law.  But  in  cases  where  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  common  law  and  the  admiralty  is  concurrent  (as  in  cases  of 
possessory  suits,  nmriuers'  wages,  and  marine  torts),  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion necessarily  hading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jurisdiction  was  intended  to  be  ex- 
clusive ;  and  there  is  as  little  ground  upon  general  reason  to  contend  for  it.  The 
reasonable  int(*rpretation  of  the  Constittition  would  seem  to  be,  that  it  conferred  on 
the  national  judiciary  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  exactly  according  to  the 
nature,  and  extent,  and  modifications  in  which  it  existed  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
common  law.  Where  the  jurisdiction  was  exclusive,  it  remained  so ;  where  it  was 
concurrent,  it  i-emained  so.  Hence  the  States  could  have  no  right  to  create  courts  of 
admiralty,  as  such,  or  to  confer  on  their  own  courts  the  cognizance  of  such  cases  as 
were  exclusively  cognizable  in  admiralty  courts.  But  the  States  might  well  retain  and 
exercise  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  which  the  cognizance  was  previously  concurrent  in 
the  courts  of  common  law.  This  latter  class  of  cases  can  be  no  more  deemed  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  than  cases  of  common-law  jurisdiction.  The 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  §  9,  has  manifestly  proceeded  upon  this  supposition  ;  for 
while  it  has  conferred  On  the  district  courts  **  exclusive  original  cognizance  of  all  civil 
causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction/*  it  has  at  the  aame  time  saved  "  to  the 
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§  1673.  We  have  been  thus  far  considering  the  admiralty  and 
maritime  juriadietiuii  in  civil  cases  only.  But  it  also  enil^races 
al!  public  ofl'enees  committed  on  the  high  seo^,  and  in  creeks, 
havens,  basins^  and  bays  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  at 
least  in  such  as  are  out  of  the  budy  of  any  county  of  a  Stute,  In 
these  places  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  over 
offences  is  exclusive;  for  that  of  the  courts  of  common  law  is 
limited  to  such  ollencea  as  are  committed  within  the  body  of 
some  county.  And  on  the  sea-coast  there  is  an  alternate  or  di- 
vided jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  comraun  hiw  and  admiralty,  in 
places  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  the  former  having 
jurisdiction  when  and  as  far  as  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  latter 
when  and  as  far  as  the  tide  is  in,  u»que  ad  flum  afpiw,  or  to 
high-water  mark.i(i')  This  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  admi- 
ralty is  therefore  exclusively  vested  in  the  national  govt^rament, 
and  may  be  exercised  over  such  crimes  and  offences  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  the  cognizance  of  the  national 
courts. 2  (ff)     The  propriety  of  vesting  this  criminal  jurisdiction 

auitora  in  all  c«aes  the  right  of  a  conimon^law  remfd3'»  where  the  rommon  law  is  com- 
l»etcnt  to  give  it."*  We  shall,  heredfter,  have  occasioir  to  coiidder  more  at  large  in 
what  cfljses  there  is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  iiationul  and  Stnto  courts.  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  hi«  thinl  edition  of  his  Connnentjiries.  more  than  intimates  that 
thi?re  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  doctrine  here  utaUed  and  tliat  sttited  in  Martin  p. 
Hunter,  in  1  Wheat.  R,  533  to  337.  I  am  not  pre^wred  to  admit  this,  {a}  In  p.  337» 
the  very  ttincnrrenry  of  juriB*liction  in  the  State  courts  iu  mme  casea  ia  aaacrted.  See 
post,  §1  1751,  1752,  1753,  1754.  VA 

I  ConHtiihl/s  Cme,  5  Vn.  H.  106  ;  2  Instit  51  \  1  Black.  Cotnm.  110  ;  Hale  in  Hai^g. 
Law  Tracts  K  1 ,  ch.  3  ;  Id,  ch.  4,  pp.  10.  12  ;  P.  2,  ch.  7,  p.  88  ;  2  Hale,  R  C.  p.  13. 
&c. ;  54  Comm.  Dif?.  Nnrtgntion,  A.  &  B.  ;  Id,  Admimlf)/,  E.  J,  ;  United  Slates  v, 
Gmsh,  5  Maaon'a  R.  29^1  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  ]7>  l>p.  337  to  342  [2d  edition, 
pp.  3d0  to36ri]  ;  United  States  i?.  Ikvans,  3  Whent.  H,  33fl  ;  Id.  357;  Mr.  Wheaton's 
i)ote,s  357,  861,  365,  366,  368»  369  ;  Becve^a  Case,  2  Leach,  Cir.  Cas,  10&3  l4th  edition] ; 
Ryan  k  Russ,  Cas.  243  ;  4  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App,  7. 

«  United  States  tf.  Bcvuiis,  3  Wheat.  R.  356,  88ti  to  389 ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  290,  291 ; 

Trevor,   Id.   556;   The  Belfast,    7  Wall 


(a)  See  Tlie  Nosaua,  4  Wall  634  j  The 
Siren,  7  Wall  152. 

{h)  It  ia  now  held  that  the  ad  mi  ml  ty 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  is  ei- 
rlusive,  in  all  cn»es  of  mfiritirae  torts,  and 
contracts,  and  liens  for  niuritinie  servicer 
Bnt  suits  in  j^trmnam  in  the  some  cases, 
whether  anthorked  by  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  or  hy  State  statiUes,  are 
eo^ixable  in  the  State  courta.  The 
Mo^6  Taylor,  4  Wall  411 ;  The  Hine  9, 


624 ;  Leon  v,  Galcemn,  1 1  Wall  185, 

fc)  See  United  States  v.  Coombs,  12 
Peters,  72 ;  Waring  v.  Clarke,  5  Howanl, 
464,  where  this  doctrine  is  precisely  enim- 
ciated 

(tO  To  the  exercise  of  this  jurij^diction 
by  the  federal  courts,  legislation  by  Con- 
gress is  essential  United  States  v.  Wilson, 
8  Bhitch.  435. 
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in  the  national  government  depends  upon  the  same  reasoning, 
and  is  established  by  the  same  general  considerations,  as  have 
been  already  suggested  in  regard  to  civil  cases.  It  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  due  regulation  and  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  navigation  on  the  high  seas,  and  with  our  rights  and  duties 
in  regard  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects  in  the  exercise  of 
common  sovereignty  on  the  ocean.  The  States,  as  such,  are  not 
known  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  not  recognized 
as  common  sovereigns  on  the  ocean.  And  if  they  were  permitted 
to  exercise  criminal  or  civil  jurisdiction  thereon,  there  would  be 
endless  embarrassments  arising  from  the  conflict  of  their  laws, 
and  the  most  serious  dangers  of  perpetual  controversies  with 
foreign  nations.  In  short,  the  peace  of  the  Union  would  be  con- 
stantly put  at  hazard  by  acts  over  which  it  had  no  control,  and  by 
assertions  of  right  which  it  might  wholly  disclaim.^ 

§  1674.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  "  to  contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party. "  *    It  scarcely 

1  Kent's  Comni.  Lect.  16,  pp.  319,  820  (2d  edit.  pp.  8-39,  840)  ;  Lect  17,  p.  837  (2d 
edit.  p.  860). 

^  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  by  the  judges  of  the  territorial  courts,  ap- 
pointed under  the  territorial  governments,  as  they  are  appointed  for  a  limited  term 
only,  and  not  during  good  behavior.  The  decision  has  been  in  favor  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, upon  the  ground  (already  suggested)  that  Congress  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  such  territories  as  they  may  choose  ;  and  they  may  confer  on  the  territorial 
government  such  legislative  powers  as  they  may  choose.  The  courts  appointed  in  such 
territories  are  not  constitutional  courts  in  which  judicial  powers  conferred  by  Constitu- 
tion on  the  general  government  can  be  deposited.  They  are  merely  legislative  courts, 
and  the  jurisdiction  with  which  they  are  invested  is  not  a  part  of  the  judicial  power 
defined  in  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution.  The  American  Insurance  Company  v. 
Canter,  1  Peters's  Siipp.  R.  611. 

2  Mr.  Tucker  distinguishes  between  the  word  "cases"  used  in  the  preceding  clauses 
and  the  word  "  controversies  '  here  used.  The  former  he  deems  to  include  all  suits, 
criminal  as  well  as  civil ;  the  latter  as  including  such  only  as  are  of  a  civil  nature.  As 
here  applieti,  controversies  "seem,"  says  he,  "particularly  appropriated  to  such  dis- 
putes as  might  arise  between  the  United  States  and  any  one  or  more  States  respecting 
territorial  or  fiscal  matters,  or  between  the  United  States  and  their  debtors,  contractors, 
and  agents.  This  construction  is  confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  word  in  the  en- 
suing clauses,  where  it  evidently  refers  to  disputes  of  a  civil  nature  only,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States,  or  between  citizens  of  different  States, 
or  between  a  State  and  the  citizens  of  another  State,"  &c.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App, 
420,  421.  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  in  his  opinion  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  419, 
431,  432,  gives  the  same  construction  to  the  word  "  controversies,"  confining  it  to  such 
as  are  of  a  civil  nature. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  this  claose,  "  controrersies  to  which  the 
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seems  possible  to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  proprietj  of 
giving  to  the  nationol  courts  jurisdiction  of  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  are  a  party. ^  It  would  be  a  perfect  novelty  in  the 
history  of  national  jurisprudencCj  as  well  as  of  public  law,  that  a.| 
sovereign  had  no  authority  to  sue  in  his  own  courts.  Unless] 
this  power  were  given  to  the  United  States,  the  enforcement  of  ^ 
all  their  rights,  powers,  contracts,  and  privileges  in  their  sover- 
eign capacity  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  States.  They  must 
be  enforced,  if  at  all,  in  the  State  tribunals.  And  there  would 
not  only  not  be  any  compulsory  power  over  those  courts  to  perform 
such  functions,  but  there  would  not  be  any  means  of  producing 
uniformity  in  their  decisions.  A  sovereign  without  the  means 
of  enforcing  civil  rights,  or  compelling  the  performance,  either 
civilly  or  criminally,  of  public  duties  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
w^ould  be  a  most  extraordinary  anomaly.  It  would  prostrate  the 
Union  at  the  feet  of  the  States.  It  would  compel  the  national 
government  to  become  a  supplicant  for  justice  before  the  judicat- 
ure of  those  who  were  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  placed 
in  subordination  to  it.^ 

§  1675,  It  is  observable  that  the  language  used  does  not  con- 
fer upon  any  court  cognizance  of  all  controvei-sies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party,  so  as  to  justify  a  suit  to  be 
brought  against  the  United  States  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, And  the  language  was  doubtless  thus  guardedly  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  such  conclusion.  It  is  a 
known  maxim,  justified  by  the  general  sense  and  practice  of  man- 
kind, and  recognized  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  sovereignty  not  to  l>e  amenable  to  the  suit  of  any 
private  person  without  its  o^vn  consent.^ (a)     This  exemption  is 

United  SUtcs  shall  be  a  pnrty,**  was  omitteU,  It  was  added  afterwards  without  any 
ftjiparent  ohjpction.     Jonrnal  of  Convejition,  226,  207,  298. 

1  The  Fcdcmlist,  No,  80  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  SSO,  281.  See  alao  2  ElUot'a  Deb. 
S80,  383,  384,  38^,  390,  400,  404. 

*  Mr,  Sijrgeant,  in  bis  Iiitroductioti  to  bis  work  on  Constitationa]  Law,  has  almn^ 
dantly  shown  the  misclu«f  of  such  a  want  of  power  under  the  cou federation.  See  Scrg. 
Const.  Law   lutrod.  p]).  15  to  18. 

«  The  FiMlemlist,  No.  81.  Bee  Chiaholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall  R,  419,  478  j  1  Black. 
Comtn.  241  to  243  ;  Cohcnji  v,  Virginia,  5  Whwit.  R.  380  ;  kl  411,  412. 

(n)  Se«  United  StfttMf.  Lee,  106  U.S.  United  Statea  f.  Clarke,  8  Peters,   4S<L| 

196  ;  The  Davis,  10  Wall.  16  ;  The  Sin^n,  The  catftbliKhmetit  of  the  Court  of  Claim%| 

7Wall.  ir>2;  Xations  p.  Johnson,  24  How.  for  the  express  piiriKwe  of  i>a-^Hing  tipoi|| 

19.5  ;  Hill  V.  Uniteil  States,  9  How.  386  ;  claims  against  the  govemmeot,  may 

United  Sute4  &.  McLemore,  4  How.  286  ;  noticed.     10  Stat,  at  Lai^«  612. 
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an  attribute  of  sovereignty  belonging  to  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  was  designedly  retained  by  the  national  government^  The 
inconvenience  of  subjecting  the  government  to  perpetual  suits,  aa 
a  matter  of  right,  at  the  will  of  any  citizen,  for  any  real  or  sup- 
posed claim  or  grievance,  was  deemed  far  greater  than  any  posi- 
tive injury  that  could  be  sustained  by  any  citizen  by  the  delay  or 
refusal  of  justice.  Indeed,  it  was  presumed  that  it  never  would 
be  the  interest  or  inclination  of  a  wise  government  to  withhold 
justice  from  any  citizen.  And  the  difficulties  of  guarding  itself 
against  fraudulent  claims  and  embarrassing  and  stale  controver- 
sies were  believed  far  to  outweigh  any  mere  theoretical  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  any  attempt  to  provide  a  system  for  the 
administration  of  universal  justice. 

§  1676.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  whether  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  wholly  destitute  of  remedy,  in  case  the  national 
government  should  invade  their  rights,  either  by  private  injus- 
tice and  injuries,  or  by  public  oppression  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  in  a  general  sense  there  is  a  remedy  in  both  cases. 
In  regard  to  public  oppressions,  the  whole  structure  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  so  organized  as  to  afford  the  means  of  redress,  by 
enabling  the  people  to  remove  public  functionaries  who  abuse 
their  trust,  and  to  substitute  others  more  faithful  and  more  hon- 
est in  their  stead.  If  the  oppression  be  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
clearly  constitutional,  and  the  people  refuse  to  interfere  in  this 
manner,  then,  indeed,  the  party  must  submit  to  the  wrong,  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  power;  for  how  can  the  people 
themselves,  in  their  collective  capacity,  be  compelled  to  do  justice 
and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  their 
sovereign  control  ?  ^  If  the  oppression  be  in  the  exercise  of  un- 
constitutional powers,  then  the  functionaries  who  wield  them  are 
amenable  for  their  injurious  acts  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country,  at  the  suit  of  the  oppressed. 

§  1677.  As  to  private  injustice  and  injuries,  they  may  regard 
either  the  rights  of  property  or  the  rights  of  contract,  for  the 
national  government  is  per  se  incapable  of  any  merely  personal 

^  Mr.  Locke  strenuously  contends  for  this  exemption  of  the  sovereign  from  judicial 
amenability  ;  and  in  this,  he  does  but  follow  out  the  doctrines  of  Puffendorf  and  other 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  See  Locke  on  Government,  P.  2,  §  205 ;  Puffendorfs 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  B.  8,  ch.  10 ;  Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  4,  §§  49,  60. 

>  See  on  this  subject,  1  Black.  Conun.  248,  245. 
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wrong,  such  at  mn  aaaanll  and  batterjr,  or  other  penmial  Tiolenoe^ 
In  regard  ta  property,  tlie  remedr  for  injariea  lies  againat  fbe 
immediate  perpetratora,  who  maj  be  sued,  and  c^amiot  ehelter 
tiiemaelTea  under  anj  in^gined  immoiutj  of  the  govenunenfc  ^ 
from  due  reapongibilitj«*  If,  therefoie,  aiqr  agent  of  the  gor* 
emment  shall  unjustly  invade  the  property  of  a  citizen  under 
color  of  a  public  authority,  he  must,  like  every  other  violator 
of  the  laws,  respond  in  damages.  Czse&,  indeed,  may  occur  in 
which  he  may  not  always  have  an  adequate  redress  without  some 
legislation  by  Congress;  as,  for  example,  in  places  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  over  which  they  have  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, if  his  real  estate  is  taken  without  or  against  lawful  author- 
ity. Here  he  must  rely  on  the  justice  of  Congress,  or  of  the 
executive  department  The  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  regard 
to  the  contracts  of  the  national  government ;  for,  as  they  cannot 
be  sued  without  their  own  consent,  and  as  their  agents  are  not 
responsible  upon  any  such  contracts  when  lawfully  made,  the 
pnly  redress  which  can  be  obtained  must  be  by  the  instrumen* 
tality  of  Congress,  either  in  providing  (as  they  may)  for  suits  in 
the  common  courts  of  justice  to  establish  such  claims  by  a  gen- 
eral law,  or  by  a  special  act  for  the  relief  of  the  particular  party. 
In  ea^:h  case,  however,  the  redress  depends  solely  upon  the  legis- 
lative department,  and  cannot  l^e  administered  except  through  its 
favor.  The  remedy  is  by  an  aj»fK!al  to  the  justice  of  the  nation 
in  that  forum,  and  not  in  any  court  of  justice,  as  matter  of  right 
§  1078.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  this  is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  organization  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  na- 
tional government.  It  is  not,  however,  an  objection  to  the  Con- 
stitution itself;  but  it  lies,  if  at  all,  against  Congress,  for  not 
having  provided  (as  it  is  clearly  within  their  constitutional  au- 
thority to  do)  an  adequate  remedy  for  all  private  grievances  of 
this  sort  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  this  re8})ect 
there  ig  a  marked  contrast  between  the  actual  right  ami  practice 
of  redress  in  the  national  government,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
Htate  governments,  and  the  right  and  practice  maintained  under 
the  British  constitution.  In  England,  if  any  pereon  has,  in 
point  of  property,  a  just  demand  upon  the  king,  he  may  petition 
him  in  his  court  of  chancery  (by  what  is  called  a  petition  of 

1  S««  Hoyt  V.  OeUlofi,  3  Wh^at,  R.  216  ;  Osbom  v.  Brink  of  Unitf^  States,  9  WTieftt. 
H.  7^8  I  Murbury  v.  Umdlaon,  1  Cmucb,  1S7,  1^4,  165  ;  3  Black.  Cotnm.  256. 
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right),  where  the  chancellor  will  administer  right,  theoretically 
as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  not  upon  compulsion,  ^  but,  in  fact,  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  duty.  No  such  judicial  proceeding 
is  recognized  as  existing  in  any  State  of  this  Union,  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  rights  to  enforce  any  claim  or  debt  against  a  State. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  it  exists  it  is  a  matter  of  legislative 
enactment.  2  Congress  have  never  yet  acted  upon  the  subject  so 
as  to  give  judicial  redress  for  any  non-fulfilment  of  contracts  by 
the  national  government.  Cases  of  the  most  cruel  hardship  and 
intolerable  delay  have  already  occurred,  in  which  meritorious 
creditors  have  been  reduced  to  grievous  suffering,  and  sometimes 
to  absolute  ruin,  by  the  tardiness  of  a  justice  which  has  been 
yielded  only  after  the  humble  supplications  of  many  years  before 
the  legislature.  One  can  scarcely  refrain  from  uniting  in  the 
suggestion  of  a  learned  commentator,  that  in  this  regard  the  con- 
stitutions, both  of  the  national  and  State  governments,  stand  in 
nci  (1  of  sonic  reform  to  quicken  the  legislative  action  in  the  ad- 
miuistralion  of  justice;  and  that  some  mode  ought  to  be  provided 
by  which  a  pecuniary  right  against  a  State  or  against  the  United 
States  might  be  ascertained  and  established  by  the  judicial  sen- 
tence of  some  court;  and  when  so  ascertained  and  established,  the 
payment  might  be  enforced  from  the  national  treasury  by  an  abso- 
lute appropriation.^  Surely  it  can  afford  no  pleasant  source  of  re- 
flection to  an  American  citizen,  proud  of  his  rights  and  privileges, 
that  in  a  monarchy  the  judiciary  is  clothed  with  ample  powers  to 
give  redress  to  the  humblest  subject  in  a  matter  of  private  contract 
or  property  against  the  crown,  and  that  in  a  republic  there  is  an 
utter  denial  of  justice  in  such  cases  to  any  citizen  through  the 
instrumentality  of  any  judicial  process.  He  may  complain,  but 
he  cannot  compel  a  hearing.  The  republic  enjoys  a  despotic 
sovereignty  to  act  or  refuse  as  it  may  please,  and  is  placed  beyond 

1  1  lUack.  Coinrn.  243  ;  Comyn's  Dig.  Prerogative,  D.  78  to  D.  85  ;  The  Banker's 
Case.  1  Freeman,  li.  331;  s.  c.  5  Mod.  29  ;  11  Harg.  State  Trials,  137  ;  Skinner's  R.  601 ; 
2  Dall.  R.  437  to  445.     But  see  Macbeath  v,  Haldimand,  1  T.  R.  172,  176, 177. 

2  A  8uit  against  the  State  has  been  allowed  in  Virginia,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  243, 
note  (5)  ;  (.'hisholni  r.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R  419,  434,  485,  and  Maryland,  and  some 
other  States  by  statute.  But  it  Is  intimated  that  even  when  judgment  has  passed 
in  favor  of  the  claimant,  he  has  sometimes  received  no  substantial  benefit  from 
tho  judgment,  from  the  omission  of  the  legislature  to  provide  suitable  funds,  or  to 
niake  suitable  appropriations  to  discharge  the  debt.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coinnu  App. 
15-J. 

»  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  352. 
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the  reach  of  law.     The  monarch  bows  to  the  law,  and  is  com- 
jK'lled  to  yield  his  prerogative  at  the  footstool  of  justice, * 

§  1GT9,  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  "to  con*" 
troversies  l>etween  two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  the 
citizens  uf  another  State;  l>etween  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States;  and  Ix'tween  a 
State  or  the  citizens  thereof^  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  ur  sub- 
jecta**(tf)  Of  these  we  will  speak  in  their  order.  And,  first, 
** controversies  lietwt^en  two  or  more  States."^  This  |>ower  seemaj 
to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Union. 
*^  History,'*  says  the  FedrTalist,^  ^Vgives  us  a  horrid  picture  of 
the  dissensions  and  private  wars  which  distracted  and  desolated 
Germany  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  imf serial  chamber  by 
Maximilian,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in- 
forms us  at  the  same  time  of  the  vast  influence  of  that  institution 
in  appeasing  the  disorders  and  establishing  the  tranfjuillity  of 
the  empire.     This  was  a  court  invested  with  authority  to  decide  | 

1  Mr.  f'h.  Justice  Jay,  in  bis  opinion  in  the  great  case  of  CbUliolin's  Exfcutors  •* 
0<H>rgt»t  3  Dall.  R.  41 4«  447,  Uk^-^  k  di.^tinctioa  between  th<^  ciiae  of  the  Buability  of 
a  Stat€  and  the  fttmbility  of  the  Unit€4  Statea  by  a  citiieo  under  thti  Constitution, 
alHi-ming  tlie  former  and  denjing  the  latter.  Hia  reason  b  thus  tttated  :  '*Id  all 
cawes  of  actions  apin»t  States,  or  individual  citizens,  the  nationiil  courts  are  sup- 
ported in  all  their  legal  and  constitutional  proceeding!  and  judgments  by  the  ann 
of  the  executive  powers  of  the  United  States.  But  in  cases  of  stations  against  the 
United  Stute^,  there  is  no  power  which  the  courts  can  call  to  their  aid.  From  thia 
distinction  iniportant  conclusions  are  dedncible  ;  and  they  place  the  caise  of  a  State 
and  tlie  cfts*e  of  the  United  States  in  a  very  difTeront  riew,**  In  the  case  of  Macbeath 
V,  Hnldinidud  (1  Term  Hrftortn,  172|,  Lonl  Mansfield  seemed  to  intimate  great  donbta 
whether  a  |M'tition  of  right  would  lie  in  England  in  any  case  except  of  a  private  debt 
due  from  the  crown,  and  not  for  debts  contnictcd  under  the  authority  of  Paillatnent. 
Bcfoi-e  the  revohition,  he  snid^  *' all  the  public  supplies  were  given  to  the  king,  who, 
in  hia  individual  aipacity,  contmcted  for  all  exjiensea.  lie  nlone  bad  the  diapusttiou 
of  the  public  money.  But  sine©  that  time  the  supplies  liad  Iwen  appropriated  by  Par- 
liuineut  to  particular  ptn^poaca  ;  and  now,  irkorver  nutvan/oeM  motuy  for  the  public  srrviee 
tru9ts  io  the  jaUk  of  ParliamrjiC*  Id.  176.  But  see  BuIIer^  J's,  opinion  in  the  same 
cue.  See  also  Mr.  Justice  Iredell's  opinion  in  ChUliolm  v.  Georigia,  2  Dull.  R.  437  to 
445. 

•  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  the  words  were  to  controversies  ''between 
two  or  more  States*  ^xeepi  $kuh  m  Mhali  rttfard  Urriiory  or  JtuHadidian"    The  exceptioii 

^^^_         was  8uW't|UoutIy  abandon^.    Journal  oi  ConveuUon,  p.  22$. 

^^H  <  The  Federalist,  Ko.  SO. 

H  aua 

mm 


la\  See  Cunninghnm  r.  Matron  R,  To.,  citizen  cannot  toe  inother  8tate,  he  cen* 
10&  U.  8,  446  ;  New  Hituifishire  w,  bmieii-  not  sue  in  the  name  of  his  State,  though 
auo,  lOS  U.  S.  70,  holding  that  where  a      with  the  assent  of  such  Slate. 
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finally  all  differences  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
bodj."^  But  we  need  not  go  for  illustrations  to  the  history  of 
other  countries.  Our  own  has  presented,  in  past  times,  abun- 
dant proofs  of  the  irritating  effects  resulting  from  territorial 
disputes  and  interfering  claims  of  boundary  between  the  States. 
And  there  are  yet  controversies  of  this  sort  which  have  brought 
on  a  border  warfare,  at  once  dangerous  to  public  repose  and 
incompatible  with  the  public  interests. ^ 

§  1680.  Under  the  confederation  authority  was  given  to  the 
national  government  to  hear  and  determine  (in  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  the  article)  in  the  last  resort,  on  appeal,  all  dis- 
putes and  differences  between  two  or  more  States  concerning 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever.^  Before 
the  adoption  of  this  instrument,  as  well  as  afterwards,  very  irri- 
tating and  vexatious  controversies  existed  between  several  of  the 
States  in  respect  to  soil,  jurisdiction,  and  boundary,  and  threat- 
ened the  most  serious  public  mischiefs.*  Some  of  these  contro- 
versies were  heard  and  determined  by  the  court  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  Congress.  But,  notwithstanding  these  adjudica- 
tions, the  conflict  was  maintained  in  some  cases  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Constitution.* 

§  1681.  Before  the  revolution,  controversies  between  the  col- 
onies concerning  the  extent  of  their  rights  of  soil,  territory, 
jurisdiction,  and  boundary,  under  their  respective  chartei"s,  were 
heard  and  determined  before  the  King  in  council,  who  exercised 
original  jurisdiction  therein,  upon  the  principles  of  feudal  sov- 
ereignty.^ This  jurisdiction  was  often  practically  asserted, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  decided  by  the  privy  council  in  1679  ;'^  and  in  the 
case  of  the  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  in 


1  See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  pp.  277,  278  (2d  edition,  pp.  295,  296) ;  1  Rob- 
ertson's Charles  V.  pp.  183,  395,  397. 

'■^  Sep  Sergeant  on  Const.  Introduction,  pp.  11  to  16  ;  2  Elliot*8  Deb.  418. 

*  Confederation,  art.  9. 

♦  2  Elliot's  Deb.  418  ;  Sergeant  on  Const  Introduction,  pp.  11.  12,  13,  15,  16  ;  5 
Journ.  of  Congress,  456  ;  7  Journ.  of  Congress,  364  ;  8  Journ.  of  Congress,  83  j  9  Joum. 
of  Congress,  64  ;  12  Journ.  of  Congress,  10,  52,  219,  220,  230. 

6  New  York  v.  Connecticut,  4  Dall.  R  3 ;  Fowler  v.  Lindsay,  8  Dall.  R.  411  ;  8 
Elliot's  Deb.  281  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  418. 

«  1  Blaek.  Comm.  231. 

7  A  life,  vol.  i.  §  80  ;  1  Chalm.  Annals,  489,  490;  1  Hutch.  Hist.  319. 
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1764**  Lord  Hardwicke  recognized  this  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  the  most  deliberate  manner  in  the  great  case  of  Penn  ^^  Lord 
Baltiniore,^  The  same  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  it  in  our 
colonial  state  must  continue  to  operate  through  all  future  time. 
Some  tribunal  exercising  such  authority  is  essential  to  prevent 
an  apf)cal  to  the  sword  and  a  dissolution  of  the  government.  That 
it  ought  to  be  cstabliBhcd  under  the  national,  rather  than  under 
the  State  government,  or,  to  speak  more  properly^  that  it  can  be 
safely  established  under  the  former  only,  would  seem  to  be  a 
position  self-evident,  and  requiring  no  reasoning  to  support  it.^ 
It  may  justly  be  presumed,  that  under  the  national  government, 
in  all  controversies  of  this  sort  the  decision  will  be  impartially 
made  according  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  all  the  usual  and 
most  effectual  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  this  impartiality, 
by  confiding  it  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  *  {a) 

§  1682.  Next,  *' controversies  between  a  State  and  the  citizens 
of  another  State."  "There  are  other  sources,'*  says  the  Feder- 
alist,^ (?>)  **  besides  interfering  claims  of  boundary,  from  which 
bickerings  and  animosities  may  spring  up  amtmg  the  members 
of  the  Uuiom  To  some  of  these  we  have  been  witncssos  in  the 
course  of  our  past  experience.  It  will  be  readily  conjectured 
that  I  allude  to  the  fmudulent  laws  which  have  been  (jassod  in 
too  many  of  the  States,  And  though  the  proposed  Constitution 
establishes  particular  guards  against  the  i^petitiou  of  those  in- 
stances, which  have  hitherto  made  their  appearance,  yet  it  is 
warrantaVde  to  apprehend  that  the  spirit  which  produced  them 
will  ass  tune  new  shapes  that  could  not  be  foreseen  nor  specifically 
provided  "against.  Whatever  practices  may  have  a  tendency  to 
distract  the  harmony  of  the  States  are  pro|icr  olijects  of  federal 
superintendence  and  control.     It  may  be  esteemed  the  basis  of 

1  SeiTReant  on  Conal.  in  Introduction,  pp.  5,  6  ;  8  Belkoap'a  Hist,  of  New  Himi 
itire,  21^6,  App.  10, 

a  1  Viisey's  K.  444. 

f    »  The  FederaUftt^  No.  89.    See  also  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  anUt 
▼ol.  i.  8  48S,  note ;  2  Elliot" a  Debates,  418, 

*  The  Feilemlist,  Nob.  39,  80. 

«  Id.  No.  80, 


{a]  In  Virginia  r.  West  Virjfinia,  11 
WalL  39,  this  clause  of  Iho  Constitution 
la  con»i<lere1t  and  the  previous  cases  aria- 
ijjg  under  it  refcnod  to  and  examiaed. 


(h)  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  did  not 
interpret  this  t'ltiuse  as  anthoriyiii;^  citizens 
of  onfi  State  to  sue  nn  other  Si  rite  ou  its 
coutractd^    The  Federalist,  No.  81. 
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the  Union,  that  'the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.  * 
And  if  it  be  a  just  principle  that  every  government  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  executing  its  own  provisions  by  its  own  author- 
ity, it  will  follow  that,  in  order  to  the  inviolable  maintenance  of 
that  equality  of  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  the  citizens 
of  the  Union  will  be  entitled,  the  national  judiciary  ought  to 
preside  in  all  cases  in  which  one  State  or  its  citizens  are  opposed 
to  another  State  or  its  citizens.  To  secure  the  full  effect  of  so 
fundamental  a  provision  against  all  evasion  and  subterfuge,  it  is 
necessary  that  its  construction  should  be  committed  to  that  tri- 
bunal which,  having  no  local  attachments,  will  be  likely  to  bo 
impartial  between  the  different  States  and  their  citizens,  and 
which,  owing  its  official  existence  to  the  Union,  will  never  be 
likely  to  feel  any  bias  inauspicious  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded, "  It  is  added,  ''  The  reasonableness  of  the  agency  of 
the  national  courts  in  cases  in  which  the  State  tribunals  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  impartial,  speaks  for  it.  No  man  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or  in  any  cause  in  respect 
to  which  he  has  the  least  interest  or  bias.  This  principle  has  no 
inconsiderable  weight  in  designating  the  federal  courts  as  the 
proper  tribunals  for  the  determination  of  controversies  between 
different  States  and  their  citizens."^ 

§  1683.  And  here  a  most  important  question  of  a  constitu- 
tional nature  was  formerly  litigated;  and  that  is,  whether  the 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  Constitution,  in  cases  in  which  a  State 
is  a  party,  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State,  as  well  as 
by  it,  or  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  latter.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  a  suit  could  be  brought  by  any  citizen  of  one  State  against 
another  State,  upon  any  contract  or  matter  of  property,  the  State 
would  be  constantly  subjected  to  judicial  action  to  enforce  private 
rights  against  it  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  Accordingly,  at  a 
very  early  period,  numerous  suits  were  brought  against  States  by 
their  creditors  to  enforce  the  payment  of  debts  or  other  claims. 
The  question  was  made  and  most  elaborately  considered  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia ;  *  and  the  majority  of  the 

1  See  also  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chief  Jnstice  Jay,  in  Chisholm  v.  Geoi^gia,  2  Dall.  R. 
474,  cited  in  the  note  ante^  vol.  i.  §  489. 

2  2  Dall.  R.  419.  See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14,  p.  278  (2d  edit.  pp.  296,  297) ; 
Cohens  r.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  881. 
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Supreme  Court  held,  that  the  judicial  power  under  the  Constittt- 
tton  applied  equally  to  suits  brought  hy  and  c^ain^t  a  State* 
The  learned  judges^  on  that  occasion,  delirered  mriatim  opinoas^ 
containing  the  grounds  of  their  respective  opinions.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  over  these  grounds,  though  they  are  stated  with 
great  ability  and  legal  learning,  and  exhibit  a  very  thorough 
mastery  of  the  whole  subject,*  The  decision  created  general 
alarm  amonj^  the  Htates ;  and  an  amendment  was  proposed,  and 
ratified  by  the  States,*  by  which  the  power  was  entirely  taken 
sway,  so  far  as  it  regards  suits  brought  at/aitut  a  State,  It  is  in 
the  following  words:  "The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  t4i  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  6y 
citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  for- 
eign state."  {a)  This  amendment  was  construed  to  include  suits 
then  pending,  as  well  as  suits  to  >)e  commenced  thereafter:  and 
accordingly  all  the  suits  then  pending  were  dismissed,  without 
any  further  adjudication.^ 

§  1G84.  Since  this  amendment  has  been  made,  a  question  of 
equal  importance  has  arisen;  and  that  is,  whether  the  amend- 
ment applies  to  original  suits  only  brought  against  a  State,  leav- 

*  Although  the  contTOversy  is  now  eiide<l^  the  opiiiious  deserve  a  moat  attetitiyQ 
perusal,  from  their  very  nblc  exposition  of  nmny  conatitutionftl  principlea.  It  is  re- 
iiutrki&ble  that  the  Ff*l<?iiili!4t  (No,  81}  seeixiit  to  have  taken  the  oppc^ta  ground  from 
the  majority  of  the  judges,  boldinj;;^  that  the  States  were  not  soable,  bat  might  them- 
eelves  sue  under  tlii»  clause  of  the  Conatittition.  See  ahio  2  ElliolV  Deb.  390,  391,  401, 
405«  1  confeiid  it  seenis  to  qm  diffit'ult  to  reconcile  this  position  with  the  rataoDing  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  preceding  number  (80),  a  part  of  i^hich  is  quoted  in  tbe  text 
<|  1$82).  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  who  dissented  frum  the  other  judges  of  the  Saprem« 
Court  in  Chisholm  v.  Geoigia,  put  hia  opinion  mainly  on  the  jtn^und  that  it  was  a  suit 
for  a  debt  for  which  no  action  lay,  at  least  compulsively,  at  the  common  law  ngainst 
the  crown,  but,  at  most,  only  a  petition  of  rif(ht ;  and,  in  America,  whoever  contracts 
with  It  State  trusta  to  the  good  faith  of  the  State. 

«  In  1798  ;  a  Dalb  K  878. 

*  Hollln^worth  fl.  Virginia,  3  DalL  R.  37B,  The  history  and  reasons  of  tbia 
amendment  are  succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Chief  ilttatice  MaraliaM,  in  Cohena  v.  Virginia, 
«  Wbeat  R.  406, 

36.  Further,  as  to  jurisdiction,  «e©  North- 
ern R  Co.  r.  New  York,  11  Wall.  884  j 
Knox  V.  Exehange  Bank,  12  Wall.  879  ; 
Klinger  v,  Missouri,  13  Wall  257  ;  Bank 
of  West  Tennessee  r.  Citizens*  Bank,  I«L 
432  ;  Del  mas  p.  Merchants'  Ins.  Co.,  14 
Wall.  061, 


{a)  See  Hngood  v.  Southern,  117  U.  8. 
62;  LouiMuna  p.  Jumel,  107  L\  a  711. 
The  provision  may  be  waived.  Clark  t?, 
Barnard^  108  U.  S.  436.  What  should 
appear  in  the  record  of  a  Stote  court  to 
give  the  federal  Supreme  Court  jurifwlic- 
tion,  see  Pannelee  w.  Lawrence,  11  Wali 
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ing  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  full 
vigor  over  all  constitutional  questions  arising  in  the  progress 
of  any  suit  brought  by  a  State  in  any  State  court  against  any  pri- 
vate citizen  or  alien.  But  this  question  will  more  properly  com^ 
under  review  when  we  are  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  At  present,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged, 
that  the  amendment  applies  only  to  original  suits  against  a  State, 
and  does  not  touch  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  re-examine,  on  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  a  judgment 
or  decree  rendered  in  any  State  court  in  a  suit  brought  origin- 
ally by  a  State  against  any  private  person.^ 

§  1685.  Another  inquiry  suggested  by  the  original  clause,  as 
well  as  by  the  amendment,  is,  when  a  State  is  properly  to  be 
deemed  a  party  to  a  suit,  so  as  to  avail  itself  of,  or  to  exempt 
itself  from,  the  operation  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the 
Constitution.  To  such  an  inquiry  the  proper  answer  is,  that  a 
State,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  party  only  when  it  is 
on  the  record  as  such;  and  it  sues  or  is  sued  in  its  political 
capacity.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  may  have  an  interest  in  a 
suit  between  other  persons,  or  that  its  rights,  powers,  privileges, 
or  duties  come  therein  incidentally  in  question.  It  must  be  in 
terms  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  so  that  the  judgment  or  decree 
may  be  binding  upon  it,  as  it  is  in  common  suits  binding  upon 
parties  and  privies.  The  point  arose  in  an  early  state  of  the 
government,  in  a  suit  between  private  persons,  where  one  party 
asserted  the  land  in  controversy  to  be  in  Connecticut  and  the 
other  in  New  York ;  and  the  court  held  that  neither  State  could 
be  considered  as  a  party. ^  It  has  been  again  discussed  in  some 
late  cases;  and  the  doctrine  now  firmly  established  is,  that  a 
State  is  not  a  party  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  unless  it  ap- 
pears on  the  record  as  such,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  it  may  have  an  interest  in  the  cause,  or  that 
the  parties  before  the  court  are  sued  for  acts  done,  as  agents  of 
the   State.  ^  (a)     In  short,   the   very   immunity  of  a  State  from 

1  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  264. 

2  Fowler  v.  Lindsey,  3  Dall.  R.  411  ;  State  of  New  York  v.  State  of  Connecticut, 
4  Dall.  R.  1,  3  to  6  ;  United  States  v.  Peters,  6  Cranch's  R.  115,  139  ;  1  Kent's  Comra. 
Lect.  15,  p.  302  (2d  edit.  p.  323) 

•  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Osbom  r.  Bank  of  the  United 

(a)  See  Hagood  v.  Southern,  117  U.  8.  52. 
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being  made  a  party  constitutes  or  may  constitute  a  solid  ground 
why  the  suit  should  be  maintained   against  other  parties,  who 


States  (9  Wlieat.  R.  845^  &e.)  on  this  point  is  ri»ry  fuU  stifl  sntisfactory,  nnd  df«ervei 
to  be  cited  at  large.  It  is  only  necessary  to  prf-niiHe  tbat  the  suit  was  a,  bill  in  eqnity, 
brought  by  the  Bjiuk  of  the  United  States  a^tiinst  Osbom  and  oLIrts,  as  State  otticera, 
for  an  injiinctio4i  ami  t»tber  rt?liff,  they  hfiviui^  levied  a  tax  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollar^}  on  cfrtuiii  pmpurty  of  tliu  bank,  under  a  Stnto  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  '*  We 
proceed  now,"  siiid  the  Chief  Justice,  "to  the  sixth  \mut  nrnde  by  the  appllants, 
wliiuh  is,  tltat  if  any  case  is  madci  in  the  bill^  projier  for  tlie  inti^rfcrence  of  a  court  of 
chaiiceiy,  it  is  against  the  State  of  OhlOf  in  which  co^  the  circuit  court  could  not 
exercise  jniisdietion. 

**  The  hill  is  brought,  it  ia  said,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  hank  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  franchise  granteii  by  a  law  of  the  Unlte<i  States,  which  franchise  the  State 
of  Ohio  aijserts  a  right  to  invade,  and  is  about  to  invade.  It  prays  the  aid  of  the  court 
to  restrain  the  oflicers  of  the  State  from  ext-cuting  the  law.  It  i%  then,  a  controversy 
betwet-n  the  bnnk  and  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  interest  of  the  Sttite  is  diiieet  and  im- 
mediate, not  oousefiuentiiih  The  process  of  the  courts  tlmugh  not  directed  against  the 
State  by  name,  acts  directly  upon  it  by  restraining  its  officers.  The  process,  therefore, 
is  subs  tun  tiaily,  though  not  in  fonn,  against  the  State,  find  the  cotn-t  ought  not  to 
proceed  without  making  the  State  a  party.  If  this  cannot  he  done,  the  c^>urt  cannot 
take  jnriadiction  of  the  cause. 

**The  full  pnissure  of  this  argument  is  felt,  and  the  diffiiulties  it  presents  are  ac- 
knowledged. The  direct  interest  of  the  State  in  the  suit,  as  brought,  is  admitted  ;  and 
had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  bank  to  mnke  it  a  purty,  p.Tba|is  no  decide  onglit  to 
have  hc^en  iiroiiouneed  in  the  cause  until  the  Stale  was  before  the  court.  But  thb  was 
not  in  the  ptnver  of  the  Kink,  The  eleventh  nme ndment  of  the  Constitution  baa 
exempted  a  State  from  the  suitfl  of  citizens  of  other  States,  or  uliens ;  and  the  very 
ilifSeiilt  question  is  to  be  decided,  whether,  in  such  a  case,  the  cotirt  may  act  upon  the 
agi[;nti>  employed  by  the  State,  and  on  tlie  pnn>erty  in  their  hands. 

**  Before  we  try  this  question  by  the  Constitution,  it  nray  not  Iw  time  misapplied 
if  we  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  on  the  relative  situation  of  Ihe  Union  with  ita 
memWrs  shouM  the  objection  prevail. 

"A  denial  of  jurisdiction  forbids  all  inf|mry  into  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  apfdica 
to  cases  ^lerfectly  clear  in  themselves ;  to  cases  where  the  government  is  in  the  cxer- 
dae  of  ita  beat-established  and  most  essential  |>owers,  as  well  as  to  those  which  may 
be  deemed  i|nestionable.  It  asserts  that  the  ngruti  of  a  State,  alleging  the  authority 
of  a  law  voi^l  in  itself,  because  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  may  arrest  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  of  the  United  States.  It  maintains,  that  if  a  State  shall  impose  a  fine 
or  penalty  on  any  person  empkye<l  in  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  StateSi 
it  may  lery  that  fine  or  penalty  by  a  ministerial  officer  witlwut  the  sanction  even 
of  its  own  courts  ;  and  that  the  individual,  though  he  [leiveives  the  approaching 
danger,  can  obtain  no  protection  from  the  judieinl  department  of  the  govemiuent. 
The  carrier  of  the  mail,  the  ollector  of  the  reventje,  the  marshal  of  a  diatrict,  th« 
recruiting  officer,  may  all  be  inhibited,  under  ruinous  penalties,  from  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties ;  the  warrant  of  a  ministerial  officer  may  authorize  the  col- 
lection of  the-w  penalties  ;  and  the  peraon  thus  oljstmcted  in  the  |>erformance  of  hia 
duty  may,  indeed,  resort  to  his  action  for  damages,  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury, 
but  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  preventive  justice  of  the  nation  to  protect  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.    Each  member  of  the  Union  is  capable,  at  its  will,  of 
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act  as  its  agents  or  claim  under  its  title ;  though  otherwise,  as 
the  principal,  it  might  be  fit  that  the  State  should  be  made  a 
party,  upon  the  common  principles  of  a  court  of  equity.  ^ 

attacking  the  nation,  of  arresting  its  progress  at  every  step,  of  acting  vigorously  and 
effectually  iu  the  execution  of  its  designs ;  while  the  nation  stands  naked,  stripped 
of  its  defensive  annor,  and  incapable  of  shielding  its  agent  or  executing  its  laws, 
otherwise  than  by  proceedings  which  are  to  take  place  after  the  miiichicf  is  perpe- 
trated, and  which  must  often  be  inefifectual,  from  the  inability  of  the  agents  to  make 
compensation. 

''These  are  said  to  be  extreme  cases  ;  but  the  case  at  bar,  had  it  been  put  by  way 
of  illustration  in  argument,  might  have  been  termed  an  extreme  case  ;  and  if  a  i)enalty 
on  a  revenue  officer,  for  performing  his  duty,  be  moi-e  obviously  wrong  than  a  penalty 
on  the  bank,  it  is  a  difference  in  degree,  not  in  principle.  Public  sentiment  would  be 
more  shocked  by  the  infliction  of  a  |)enalty  on  a  public  officer  for  the  |)erformance  of 
his  duty,  than  by  the  infliction  of  this  penalty  on  a  bank,  which,  while  carrying  on 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government,  is  also  transacting  its  own  business.  But  in 
both  cases,  the  officer  levying  the  penalty  acts  under  a  void  authority,  and  the  power 
to  restrain  him  is  denied  as  ]>ositively  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

"The  distinction  between  any  extreme  case  and  that  which  has  actually  occurred, 
if,  indeed,  any  difference  of  principle  can  be  sup|>osed  to  exist  between  them,  disap- 
pears when  considering  the  question  of  jnrisdiction  ;  for,  if  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  cannot  rightfully  protect  the  agents  who  execute  every  law  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  from  the  direct  action  of  State  agents  in  the  collection  of  penalties,  they 
cannot  rightfully  protect  tliose  who  execute  any  law. 

"The  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided a  tribunal  which  can  peacefully  and  rightfully  protect  those  who  are  employed 
in  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  of  the  Union,  from  the  attempts  of  a  particular 
State  to  resist  the  execution  of  those  laws. 

"The  State  of  Ohio  denies  the  existence  of  this  power  ;  and  contends  that  no  pre- 
ventive proceedings  whatever,  or  proceedings  against  the  very  property  whicli  may 
have  been  seized  by  the  agent  of  the  State,  can  be  sustained  against  such  agent ;  be- 
cause they  would  be  substantially  against  the  State  itself,  in  violation  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

"  That  the  courts  of  the  Union  cannot  entertain  a  suit  brought  against  a  State  by 
an  alien  or  the  citizen  of  another  Stiite,  is  not  to  be  controverted.  Is  a  suit  brought 
against  an  individual,  for  any  cause  wliatever,  a  suit  against  a  State,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution  ? 

"The  eleventh  amendment  is  the  limitation  of  a  power  supposed  to  be  granted  in 
the  original  instrument ;  and,  to  understand  accurately  the  extent  of  the  limitation, 
it  seems  proper  to  define  the  power  that  is  limited.  The  worils  of  the  Constitution, 
so  far  as  they  respect  this  question,  are :  *  The  judicial  power  shall  exten<l  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  and 
bitwecn  a  State  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects.'  A  subsequent  clause  distrib- 
utes the  power  previously  granted,  and  assigns  to  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  those  cases  in  which  *a  State  shall  l)e  a  j^arty.*  The  words  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  are  :  *  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 


1  Osboni  V.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  738,  838  to  84? 
The  Governor  of  Georgia  v.  Madrazo,  1  Pt-ters's  Sup.  R.  110,  111,  122. 
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§  1686,  The  same  principle  applies  to  cases  where  a  State  bus 
an  interest  ill  a  corporation ;  as,  when  it  is  a  stockholder  in  an 


extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  e<iuity  «-M)riimenet'tl  or  jiiroBecut^d  agairiiit  one  of  the  Utiited 
8tates  hy  citiEen«  of  another  Suitt%  or  by  citi^eiii  ur  subjects  of  a  foreign  state.' 

*^Tbe  l^k  of  ihf:  Uuited  SUtes  coiiteud^  that,  lu  aU  esksi^  in  which  jun»ilictioa 
depend*  on  the  character  of  the  party,  rt^foreiicc  i*  made  to  the  jMity  on  the  record, 
not  to  one  who  rnay  be  interestLHl,  but  is  not  sliown  by  the  record  to  be  a  party.  The 
Mppellant.i  mbnit  that  the  juiisdiction  of  the  conrt  U  not  ousted  by  any  mcvderitaJ  or 
couae4|UifnLial  iiittietjt  v»hioh  a  State  may  have  in  the  decision  to  be  made  ;  bi:it  is  to 
be  Donnidered  an  n  party  whei-e  the  decisiau  uot^i  directly  and  immediately  upon  the 
State,  through  it 8  ottioers. 

**  If  this  i^nestion  were  to  he  determined  on  the  authority  of  English  decisions,  it 
is  believe<i  that  no  case  can  be  aildnced  where  any  person  1ms  bi'en  <  onsideretl  as  a 
pftrty  who  ia  not  made  so  in  the  reconl.  Bnt  the  court  will  not  review  those  de- 
ciaious  ;  Ijeeanse  it  is  thought  a  question  growing  out  of  the  Cynbtitutiim  of  the  United 
Statca  rei[uire«  rather  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  words  of  that  instrument  than 
of  the  de<'isions  of  analogous  questions  t>y  tike  courts  of  any  other  country. 

'*  Do  the  providiouis  tlii'ii,  of  the  American  Constitution  res|)e<'tiitg  controTcrsiea 
to  which  a  State  may  be  n  party*  extend,  oti  a  fair  coDatniction  of  that  instrument,  to 
cases  iu  which  the  State  is  not  a  party  OD  the  record  ?  The  first  iu  the  enumeiutioa 
is  a  eotrlmvt  rsy  between  two  or  more  8tntes.  TbiTe  are  not  many  tiuestinns  in  which 
a  State  Wiiuld  be  supjKXied  to  take  a  deeper  or  more  immediate  intei-esl  than  in  tliose 
whieh  decide  on  the  extent  of  her  tenitor3%  Yet  tht^  Constitittion,  not  considering  the 
State  as  a  party  to  ench  controversies,  if  not  plaintiH'  or  defendant  on  the  reeortl,  bris 
exprei<sly  given  jurisdiction  in  llio'se  between  citizens  chiimtng  lands  under  gmnts  of 
different  Stites,  If  each  State,  iu  conseipienee  of  the  inilucuce  of  a  decision  on  ber 
lK)und«ry,  had  been  considei"ed,  by  the  frnmei-s  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  party  to  that 
controvci'sy,  the  express  grant  of  jurisiUction  would  have  l>een  useless.  The  grant  of 
it  certainly  pmves  that  the  Constitution  does  not  consider  the  State  as  a  jwirty  in  such 
a  case.  JuriHfliction  is  expressly  gmntcl  in  those  cases  only  where  citizen.s  of  the  same 
State  claim  lands  under  grants  of  dilferent  States.  If  the  claimnnts  be  citizens  of 
different  States,  the  court  take«  jurisdiction  fur  that  reason.  Still,  the  right  of  the 
State  to  grant  is  tJie  es^'ntial  point  in  dispute  ;  and  in  that  point  the  State  is  deeply 
intei'ested.  If  thnt  interest  lon verts  the  State  into  a  party,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
cause;  and  tlie  Constitution  will  be  construed  to  forbid  the  circuit  courts  to  take 
cognizanr^e  of  questions  to  which  it  was  thought  m^cejssary  expressly  to  extend  their 
jurisdiction,  even  when  the  controversy  ari>»e  between  clti/ens  of  the  same  State. 

**  We  are  aware  that  the  ap|>lication  of  these  unses  may  he  denied^  because  the  title 
of  the  State  comes  on  ineideTitally,  and  the  0]>pidhints  admit  the  juiisdictiun  of  tlije 
court  where  it^  judgment  does  not  act  directly  \\[mn  the  proj>erty  or  interests  of  tbtt 
State  ;  but  we  deemed  it  of  some  imfiortaiicc  to  .show,  tbdt  the  fmiiiers  of  the  Con- 
stitution contem|)latedi  the  diatinction  between  cases  in  which  a  State  was  interest«l 
and  those  in  which  it  was  a  party,  and  made  no  provision  for  a  case  of  iutei-est,  with- 
out being  a  |jarty  on  the  record.  In  cases  where  a  State  is  a  juarty  on  the  record,  the 
»ju»^tion  of  jurisiliction  is  dccitled  by  iuApction.  If  jurii^diction  depend,  not  on  this 
plain  fact,  bnt  on  the  interest  of  tlie  State,  what  rule  has  the  Constitution  given  by 
which  thin  interest  is  to  l>e  measured  I  If  no  rule  be  given,  is  it  to  be  settled  by  the 
court  1  If  so,  the  curious  anomaly  h  presented  of  a  court  examining  the  whole  testimony 
of  a  cause,  inquiring  into  aud  deciding  on  the  extent  of  a  State's  interest,  without 
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incorporated  bank,  the  corporation  is  still  suable  although  the 
State,  as  such,  is  exempted  from  any  action.^    The  State  does 

having  a  right  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Can  this  inquiry  he  made 
without  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  ? 

**  The  next  in  the  enumeration  is  a  controversy  hetweeu  a  State  and  the  citizens  of 
another  State.  Can  this  case  arise,  if  the  State  be  not  a  party  on  the  record  ?  If  it  can, 
the  question  recurs,  what  degree  of  interest  shall  be  sufficient  to  change  the  parties  and 
arrest  the  proceedings  against  the  individual  ?  Controversies  respecting  boundary  have 
lately  existed  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  between  Kentucky  and  Tennt'ssee,  and 
now  exist  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Suppose,  while  such  a  controversy  is 
pending,  the  collecting  officer  of  one  State  should  seize  property  for  taxes  belonging  to 
a  man  who  supposes  himself  to  reside  in  the  other  State,  and  who  seeks  redress  in  the 
federal  court  of  that  State  in  which  the  officer  resides.  The  interest  of  the  State  is 
obvious.  Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  in  such  a  case  the  action  would  lie,  because  the 
officer  might  be  treated  as  a  trespasser,  and  the  verdict  and  judgment  against  him 
would  not  act  directly  on  the  property  of  the  State.  That  it  would  not  so  act,  may, 
perhaps,  depend  on  circumstances.  The  officer  may  retain  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
in  his  hands,  and  on  the  proceedings  of  the  State  against  him  may  plead  in  bar  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  If  this  plea  ought  to  be  sustained,  and 
it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  it  ought  not,  the  judgment  so  pleaded  would  have 
acted  directly  on  the  revenue  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  its  officer.  And  yet  the 
argument  admits  that  the  action  in  such  a  case  would  be  sustained.  But  suppose,  in 
such  a  case,  the  party  conceiving  himself  to  be  injured,  mstead  of  bringing  an  action 
sounding  in  damages,  should  sue  for  the  specific  thing,  while  yet  in  possession  of  the 
seizing  officer.  It  Ixniig  admitted  in  argument  that  the  action  sounding  in  damages 
would  lie,  we  ai-e  unable  to  perceive  the  line  of  distinction  between  that  and  the  action 
of  detinue.  Yet  the  hitter  action  would  claim  the  8[)ccific  article  seized  for  the  tax,  and 
would  obtain  it,  should  the  seizure  l>e  deemed  unlawful. 

*•  It  would  be  tfdious  to  pui-sue  this  part  of  the  inquiry  further,  and  it  would  be 
useless,  because  every  j)erson  will  perceive  that  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  all 
the  other  ennnieratiMl  controversies  to  which  a  State  may  be  a  party.  The  principle 
may  be  illnstmted  by  a  reference  to  those  other  controversies  where  jurisdiction  de- 
pends on  the  party.  But,  before  we  review  them,  we  will  notice  one,  where  the  nature 
of  the  controversy  is  in  some  degree  blended  with  the  character  of  the  party. 

**  If  a  suit  be  brought  against  a  foreign  minister,  the  Supreme  Court  alone  has 
original  jurisdiction,  and  this  is  shown  on  the  record.  But  suppose  a  suit  to  be 
brought  which  affects  the  interest  of  a  foreign  minister,  or  by  which  the  person  of 
his  svcretary  or  of  his  servant  is  arrested.  The  minister  does  not,  by  the  mere  arrest 
of  his  secretary  or  his  servant,  become  a  party  to  this  suit,  but  the  actual  defendant 
pleads  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  asserts  his  privilege.  If  the  suit  affects  a 
foreign  minister  it  must  be  dismissed,  not  because  he  is  a  party  to  it,  but  because  it 
affects  him.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  m  the  two  cases  is  different.  This 
court  can  take  cogniziince  of  all  cases  'affecting*  foreign  ministers;  and,  therefore, 
jurisdiction  does  not  depend  on  the  party  named  in  the  record.  But  this  language 
changes  when  the  enumeration  pnx;ee<ls  to  States.  Why  this  change  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious.     In  the  case  of  foreign  ministers  it  was  intended,  for  reasons  which  all  com- 


1  United  States  Bank  v.  Planters  Bank  of  Georgia,  9  Wheat  R.  904  ;  Bank  of  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  r.  Wister,  3  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  818. 
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not,  by  becoming  a  coqwrator,  identify  itself  with  the  coqwra- 
tion.     The  bank,  in  soch  a  casc^  is  oot  the  State,  although  the 


preHend^  to  gire  the  nrntional  eotuii  jnrndiction  over  all  euea  by  which  thej  w«r«  tn 
uiy  rnanner  affectedL  In  Ibe  cjue  of  States,  whose  immedJAte  or  remote  tDtertests  wen 
luUed  ap  with  a  multilade  uf  caiica,  and  who  mi^ht  be  affected  in  tn  ilmoft  infinite 
vaiietj  of  waji»  tt  wmit  intended  to  give  jnmdiction  in  tboce  cioet  only  to  whidi  they 
were  artna]  parties. 

'*  In  procMibng  with  the  eases  in  which  jamdictkm  depends  on  the  chAmeter  of 
the  party,  the  first  in  tlie  enumeration  is,  *  contmreniei  In  which  the  United  States 
ikball  be  a  party/  Does  this  provijioii  extend  to  the  ciaei  where  the  United  States  are 
not  named  in  the  record,  but  claim,  and  are  aetnally  entitled  to,  the  whole  snt^ect  in 
controversy  I  Let  ua  examine  this  qnestlon.  Suits  broaght  by  the  postmaster-gsiMnl 
are  for  money  doe  to  the  United  States,  The  nominal  plaintiff  has  no  interest  in  the 
controversy,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  real  party.  Yet  these  sniis  coold  not 
be  tnatitnted  in  the  cotirta  of  the  Union  nnder  that  ckoae  which  g^ves  jurisdiction  in 
nil  esa<9  to  which  the  United  States  are  a  party  ;  and  it  was  fonnd  necesfcairy  to  give 
the  court  joiiadictuMi  over  them,  as  hetqg  cases  arndng  under  m  kw  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

**  The  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  also  extended  to  controversiea  between  dti- 
2ens  of  dilTerent  States  ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  character  of  the  parties 
must  be  shown  on  the  record.  Dogs  this  provision  depend  on  the  chameter  of  thoes 
whose  intertst  is  litigated,  or  of  those  who  are  parties  on  the  record  I  In  a  suit,  for 
example,  brought  by  or  af^ainst  an  executor,  the  creditors  or  li^tees  of  his  testator 
are  the  peroouji  really  coDccme4  in  interest ;  but  it  has  never  been  suspected,  tliat  if 
the  executor  be  a  resident  of  another  State,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  coart3 
could  be  ousted  by  the  fact  that  the  creditors  or  legatees  were  citizens  of  the  suns 
StAte  with  the  opposite  party.  The  univenally  received  construction  in  this  esse  is, 
that  juri^lictiofi  is  neither  given  nor  ousted  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties 
coriceme<l  in  interes^t,  but  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  jrarties  named  on  the  record. 
Why  is  this  construction  dniversal  7  No  otse  can  be  imagineil  in  wliich  the  exbtencs 
of  an  interest  out  of  the  party  on  the  record  is  more  unequivocal  than  in  thot  which 
has  lieen  just  state^L  Why,  then,  in  it  nni verbally  admitted  that  this  ioterest  in  no 
nmnner  affects  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ?  The  pUin  and  obvious  answer  is^  because 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  depends  not  upon  this  interest,  but  upon  the  sctmd  psrtj 
on  the  record.  Were  a  State  to  be  the  sole  lej^tee,  it  will  not,  we  pr^ume,  be  alleged, 
that  the  jurisjiiction  of  the  court  in  a  suit  against  the  executor  would  be  more  affected 
by  this  fact  than  by  the  fact  that  any  other  ]»erson  not  suable  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union  was  the  sole  legntee^  Yet,  in  such  a  case,  the  court  would  decide  directly  and 
imnierliately  on  the  interent  of  the  State. 

**  Thi*  priRiiple  might  be  further  illastrated  by  showing  that  jurisdiction,  where 
it  depends  on  the  character  of  the  fisrty,  la  never  conferred  in  consec)uence  of  the 
exi»tence  of  an  intcreiit'  in  a  party  oot  named ;  and  by  showing  that  uuder  the  db- 
tributive  clflu.'^.'  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article,  the  Supreme  Court  oonld 
never  take  onginal  jurisdiction,  in  consefinence  of  an  interest  in  a  party  not  named 
in  the  recorti. 

**  But  the  i>rinci[>le  seems  too  well  establishetl  to  re*]nire  that  more  time  should  be 
devoted  to  it.  It  may,  we  think,  bt?  bid  down  as  a  rule  which  admits  of  no  HxceptioDp 
that  in  all  ca^^ch  where  juri'»rlictkm  depends  on  the  party,  it  i*  the  jiarty  name*!  in  the 
fecord.     Cousequenlly,  the  eleventh  amendment,  which   re&tmins  the  jnribdictiaa 
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State  holds  an  interest  in  it.  Nor  will  it  make  any  difference  in 
the  case,  that  the  State  has  the  sole  interest  in  the  corporation, 
if,  in  fact,  it  creates  other  persons  corporators.^  An  analogous 
case  will  be  found  in  the  authority  given  by  an  act  of  Congress 
to  the  postmaster-general  to  bring  suits  in  his  official  capa- 
city, (a)  In  such  suits  the  United  States  are  not  understood  to 
be  a  party,  although  the  suits  solely  regard  their  interests.  The 
postmaster-general  does  not,  in  such  cases,  sue  under  the  clause 
giving  jurisdiction  "  in  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ; "  but  under  the  clause  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.* 

§  1687.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  general  doctrine  is  main- 
tained is  to  the  following  effect  It  is  a  sound  principle,  that  when 
a  government  becomes  a  partner  in  any  trading  company,  it  divests 
itself,  so  far  as  concerns  the  transactions  of  that  company,  of  it« 
sovereign  character,  and  takes  that  of  a  private  citizen.  Instead 
of  communicating  to  the  company  its  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives, it  descends  to  a  level  with  those  with  whom  it  associates 
itself,  and  takes  the  character  which  belongs  to  its  associates 
and  to  the  business  which  is  transacted.  Thus,  many  States  in 
the  Union  which  have  an  interest  in  banks  are  not  suable  even 
in  their  own  courts.  A  State  which  establishes  a  bank,  and  be- 
comes a  stockholder  in  it,  and  gives  it  a  capacity  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  strips  itself  of  its  sovereign  character,  so  far  as  resjKJcts  the 
transactions  of  the  bank,  and  waives  all  the  privileges  of  that 
character.  As  a  member  of  a  corporation,  a  government  never 
exercises  its  sovereignty.     It  act^  merely  as  a  corporator,  and 

granted  by  tlie  Constitution  over  suits  against  States,  is  of  necessity  limited  to  those 
suits  in  which  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The  amendment  has  its  full  effect,  if 
the  Constitution  be  construed  as  it  would  have  been  construed  had  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  never  been  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State  by  the  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  aliens.  The  State  not  being  a  party  on  the  i-ecord,  ami  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  those  who  are  parties  on  the  record,  the  true  question  is  not 
one  of  jurisdiction,  but  whether  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  the  court  ought  to 
make  a  decree  against  the  defendants,  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  having  a 
real  interest,  or  as  being  only  nominal  imrties." 

1  Bank  of  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  v,  Wister,  3  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  318. 

2  Osboru  V,  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  855,  856  ;  Postmaster-General  v. 
Early,  12  Wheat.  R.  136,  149. 

(n)  Comp.    Hajrood    v.  Southern,   117      U.S.  196;  Poindexter  ».  Greenhow,  114 
U.  S.  52  ;  Cunningliam  v.  Macon  R.  Co.,      U.  S.  270. 
109  U.  S.  446  ;   United  States  v.  Lee,  106 
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exereues  no  other  powers  in  the  maingeiDe&t  of  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation  thaa  are  expreaslj  pTcn  by  the  incorporating  act. 
Hie  United  States  held  shares  in  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States^  but  the  privileges  of  the  goTemment  were  not  imparted 
b/  that  circumstance  to  the  bank.  The  United  States  were  not 
a  party  to  suits  brought  by  or  against  the  bank,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution.  So^  with  respect  to  the  present  bank,  suits 
brought  by  or  against  it  are  not  understood  to  be  brou^t  by  or 
against  the  United  States.  The  government,  by  becoming  a  cor- 
porator, lays  down  its  sovereignty  so  far  as  respects  the  trans- 
actions of  the  corporation,  and  exercises  no  power  or  privilege 
which  is  not  derived  from  the  charter.'  The  reascMiing  admits 
of  further  illustration.  A  corporation  is  itself,  in  legal  contem- 
plation, an  artificial  person  having  a  distinct  and  independent 
existence  from  that  of  the  persons  composing  it  It  is  this  per- 
sonal, politie^il,  and  artificial  existence  which  gi^'es  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  bcxly  politic  or  corporate,  in  which  may  be  vested 
peculiar  powers  and  attributes,  distinct  and  different  from  those 
belonging  to  the  natural  persons  composing  it.*  Thus,  the  cor- 
fK>ration  may  be  perpetual,  although  the  individuals  composing 
it  may  in  succession  die.  It  may  have  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties, and  functions  which  do  not  and  cannot  lawfully  belong  to 
individimU.  It  may  exercise  franchises  and  transact  business 
prohibited  to  its  members  as  individuals.  The  capacity  to  sue 
and  be  sued  belongs  to  every  corporation,  and,  indeed,  is  a  func- 
tion incident  to  it,  indefiendent  of  any  special  grant,  because 
ncccHsary  to  its  existence.*  It  sues  and  is  sued,  however,  not  in 
the  names  of  its  meml>ers^  but  in  its  own  name  as  a  distinct 
person.  It  acts,  indeed,  by  and  through  its  members  or  other 
jirojjcr  functionaries,  but  still  the  acta  are  its  owu^  and  not  the 
private  acts  of  such  memljers  or  functionaries.  Tlic  members 
ore  not  only  not  parties  to  its  suits  in  any  legal  sense,  l>ut  they 
may  sue  it  or  be  sued  by  it  in  any  action,  exactly  as  any  stranger 
may  sue  it  or  be  sued  by  it  A  State  may  sue  a  bank  in  which 
it  is  a  stcxikbnlder,  just  as  any  other  st^xrkholder  may  sue  the 
same  bank.  The  United  States  may  sue  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  entitle  themselves  to  a  judgment  for  any  debt  due  to 

«  United  Stntea  Bank  i».  Planters  Bank  of  Georgia,  9  Wheat  B.  907,  908. 
•  Bee  1  Blnok.  Comm.  ch.  18,  pp,  467,  171,  475,  477* 
»  1  Black.  Comm.  475,  470. 
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them;  and  they  may  satisfy  the  execution  issuing  on  such  a 
judgment  out  of  any  property  of  the  bank.  Now,  it  is  plain  that 
this  could  not  be  done  if  the  State,  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  stockholder,  were  deemed  a  party  to  the  record.  It  would 
be  past  all  legal  comprehension  that  a  party  might  sue  himself 
and  be  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  So  that  any  attempt  to 
deem  a  State  a  party  to  a  suit,  simply  because  it  has  an  interest 
in  a  suit,  or  is  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  on  the  records, 
would  be  to  renounce  all  ordinary  doctrines  of  law  applicable  to 
such  cases.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  must  be  presumed, 
in  treating  of  the  judicial  department,  to  have  used  language  in 
the  sense  and  with  the  limitations  belonging  to  it  in  judiisial 
usage.  They  must  have  spoken  according  to  known  distinctions 
and  settled  rules  of  interpretation,  incorporated  into  the  very  ele- 
ments of  the  jurisprudence  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

§  1688.  It  may  then  be  laid  down,  as  a  rule  which  admits  of 
no  exception,  that  in  all  cases  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  where  jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  party,  it  is 
the  party  named  on  the  record.  Consequently  the  amendment 
above  referred  to,  which  restrains  the  jurisdiction  granted  by 
the  Constitution  over  suits  against  States,  \s  of  necessity  limited 
to  those  suits  in  which  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The 
amendment  has  its  full  effect  if  the  Constitution  is  construed  as 
it  would  have  been  construed  had  the  jurisdiction  never  been  ex- 
tended to  suits  brought  against  a  State  by  the  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  aliens.^ 

§  1689.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  amendment  extends 
to  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  where  the  pro- 
ceeding is  in  rem  and  not  in  personam.  There  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  is  founded  upon  the  possession  of  the  thing;  and  if 
the  State  should  interpose  a  claim  for  the  property,  it  does  not 
act  merely  in  the  character  of  a  defendant,  but  as  an  actor.  Be- 
sides, the  language  of  the  amendment  is,  that  "the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  suit  in  law  or  equity. "     But  a  suit  in  the  admiralty  is  not, 

*  OsboiTi  ».  United  States  Bank.  9  Wheat.  R.  857,  858 ;  The  Governor  of  Georgia 
V.  Madrazo,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  110,  122.  A  State  may  be  properly  deemed  a  party 
when  it  sues  or  is  sued  by  process  by  or  against  the  governor  of  the  State  in  his 
official  capacity.  The  Governor  of  Geoi^  v.  Madrazo^  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  110, 
121,  124. 
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eofreeily  flpetkiaf^  m  Mil  in  law  or  in  equity,  Imt  is  oAcb  i 
of  m  eoBlndiitiiKiioii  to  boiiL> 

1 18ML  Hest.    ''Cm^tmmxmm  beima  dtian  of 
SMol"     Altko^  tke  wearilf  oT  flofl  ponr  mftj  mI 
«p(K  gromdi  i|»tie  a»  stTDn^  is  aone  of  die  prceedin^  there  we 
l^h  motiTes  of  Sfeile  polkj  aid  fsUie  JMtice  bj  wliieli  it  can  * 
he  efeftrir  riodicalnL    There  mre  mof  raicg  in  which  nch  ^| 
Mwtei  BUT  be  tif4 jfmiii iMr,  or  ia  th&  fciH^** 
to  cany  into  effect  sane  cf  the  ftrmk^iBe  ad 
ferred,  snd  sotae  of  the  [ifyJiihitinM  opott  States  exprosly  d&*|^ 
darBd  in  the  Coostitiitieau     For  exampfe.  It  is  declared  th«l  thn  | 
Citiieos  of  cad  Slate  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  pririleges 
fiMimiHies  ol  citiieaa  of  the  several  States 

_hi  ande  to  erade  or  wiAhold  tfieae  priTil^ea 

it  not  be  right  to  allow  the  partj  aggriefed  an  opportnai^ 

"of  clatmin^  tliem^  in  a  eonlert  with  a  citixen  of  the  Slal^  I 
a  tribonal  at  once  national  and  impartial?^    Sappose  a 
should  pass  a  tender  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  pri«] 
▼ale  oantraclfl^  or  ahonld,  in  the  coarse  of  its  legislation,  grant 
anoonstitntioaal  preferences  to  its  own  citizens,  is  it  not  dear 
that  the  jansdiction  to  enforce  the  obligadoos  of  the  Coastite* 
tion  in  such  cases  on^t  to  be  confided  to  the  national  tribonals  f  i 
These  eases  sre  not  pmel  j  imaginary.     The j  have  adnall j  oo* ' 
enned,  and  niaj  agpin  oeeoft  ander  pecnliar  cii 
the  coarse  of  Slate  legislation.'    What  was  the  frnd  under  the] 
Gonfedermtion'?     Eadi  State  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  de^•  j 
gree  of  jotioe  which  snother  State  might  choose  lo  jield  to  its  ^ 
citizens.*    There  was  not  onlj  danger  of  animosities  growing  up 
from  this  soareey  biift^  in  point  of  fact,  there  did  grow  np  retalia* 
tory  legislation  to  meet  such  real  or  imagined  grieranora. 

I  1691.    Nothing  can  conduce  more  to  genera]  harmonj  and 
confidence  among  all  the  States  than  a  consciousness  that  contro- 


1  6«<  butted  Stetet «.  Wifj^  3  HmOt  U«  lomal*  197,  2SS  ;  The  GorenMT 
Qmwpm  w,   M^nm,  1   P«lcn't  Snpw  E.  124.  uid  lit  ItS.  12d.  ISO;.  131,  133;  ISa^l 
thi opiBka of  Mr.  Joctke  JotunoD ;  CTiiitod  Slates  «.  Prtmb  S  Ckam^ V  R.  115^  li%\ 

«  Th«  FMefallct,  Few  ao  ;  Id.  Ko.  4% 

•  Sm  f  eribt  •  DfthmUsK  SdU  ^i,  44>1.  4de  :  3  B3]i0i*s  IMiites.  1 4^  144,  177*  US^l 

«  Bm  Cbkbdnt  p.  Gtor^,  t  D«U.  B.  471^  47S.  47€,  fer  Mr,  iltief  iulk»  ii^ j 

Tbt  Fcd«mlUt,  No  80 ;  3  Elliot  i  DehUet.  142. 144»  277,  tSt ;  Mutiii  m.  HoBter^  1 

Whm.  ft.  U6,  347. 
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versies  are  not  exclusively  to  be  decided  by  the  State  tribunals, 
but  may,  at  the  election  of  the  party,  be  brought  before  the  na- 
tional tribunals.  Besides,  it  cannot  escape  observation  that  the 
judges  in  diiBferent  States  hold  their  offices  by  a  very  different 
tenure.  Some  hold  during  good  behavior;  some  for  a  term  of 
years;  some  for  a  single  year;  some  are  irremovable,  except 
upon  impeachment ;  and  others  may  be  removed  upon  address  of 
the  legislature.  Under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  but  be  pre- 
sumed that  there  may  arise  a  course  of  State  policy,  or  State 
legislation,  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  other  States  both  as  to  real  and  personal  property.  It  would 
require  an  uncommon  exercise  of  candor  or  credulity  to  affirm 
that,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  all  the  State  tribunals  would  be 
wholly  without  State  prejudice  or  State  feelings,  or  that  they 
would  be  as  earnest  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  State  au- 
thority upon  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens  of  other 
States  as  a  tribunal  differently  constituted  and  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  State  authority.  And  if  justice  should  be  as  fairly  and 
as  firmly  administered  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  still  the 
mischiefs  would  be  most  serious  if  the  public  opinion  did  not 
indulge  such  a  belief.  Justice,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  should  not 
only  be  above  all  reproach,  but  above  all  suspicion.  Tlie  sources 
of  State  irritations  and  State  jealousies  are  sufficiently  numerous 
without  leaving  open  one  so  copious  and  constant  as  the  belief  or 
the  dread  of  wrong  in  the  administration  of  State  justice.^  Be- 
sides, if  the  public  confidence  should  continue  to  follow  the 
State  tribunals  (as  in  many  cases  it  doubtless  will),  the  provision 
will  become  inert  and  harmless;  for  as  the  party  will  have  his 
election  of  the  forum,  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  desert  the  State 
courts  unless  for  some  sound  reason,  founded  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  cause  or  in  the  influence  of  State  prejudices.*  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  real  danger  of  injustice  to  the  other 
side  in  the  decisions  of  the  national  tribunals,  because  the  cause 
must  still  be  decided  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  local  law, 
and  not  by  any  foreign  jurisprudence.*  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  importance,  as  a  •matter  of  policy,  and  that 

1  See  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  4  DaU.  474,  475,  476,  per  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  276  (2d  edit.  p.  296) ;  8  Elliofa  Debates,  141,  142,  144. 

2  See  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  81,  p.  204 ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  881,  882. 
s  2  ElUot's  Debates,  401,  402,  406. 
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isj  the  tendency  of  such  a  power  to  increase  the  confidence  and 
credit  between  the  commercial  and  agricultural  States.  No  man 
can  be  inscnsilde  to  the  value  in  promoting  credit  of  the  hclicf  of 
there  being  a  prompt,  efficient,  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  in  enforcing  contracts.* 

§  1692.  Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  arc  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  convention  in  delegating  jurisdiction  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  between  citizens  of  different 
States,  Probably  no  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  has 
been  of  more  practical  benefit  or  has  given  more  lasting  satisfac- 
tion  to  the  people.  There  is  not  a  single  State  uvhich  has  not 
at  some  time  felt  the  influence  of  this  conservative  power;  and 
the  general  harmony  which  exists  between  the  State  courts  and 
the  national  courts,  in  the  concurrent  exercise  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  between  citizens  of  different  States,  demonstrates 
the  utility  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  power.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  existence  of  the  power  has  operated  as  a 
silent  but  irresistible  check  to  imdue  State  legislation,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  cherished  a  mutual  respect  and  confulence 
between  the  State  and  national  courts,  as  honoraljle  as  it  has 
been  beneficent 

§  1G93.  The  next  inquiry  growing  out  of  this  part  of  the  clause 
is,  who  are  to  be  deemed  citizens  of  different  Slates  within  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  Are  all  pei'sons  born  within  a  State  to  be  always 
deemed  citizens  of  that  State,  notwithstanding  any  change  of 
domicil;  or  docs  their  citizenship  change  with  their  change  of 
domicil?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  equally  plain  and  satis- 
factory* The  Constitution  having  declared  that  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States,  every  |)er8on  who  is  a  citizen  of  one 
State  and  removes  into  another,  with  the  intention  of  taking  up 
his  residence  and  inhabitancy  there^  becomes  ipsofacto  a  citizen 
of  the  State  where  he  resides,  and  he  then  ceases  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  State  from  which  he  has  removed  his  residence.  Of 
course,  when  he  gives  up  his  new  residence  or  domicil  and  re- 
turns to  his  native  or  other  State  residence  or  domicil,  he  re- 
acquires the  character  of  the  latter.  What  circumstances  shall 
constitute  such  a  change  of  residence  or  domicil  is  an  inquiry 
more  properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  upon  public  or  municipal 

1  2  ElUot'a  Debates,  892,  406  ;  Z  EUtof  a  Deb&tes^  144 ;  Id  282. 
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law  than  to  commentaries  upon  constitutional  law.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  a  removal  from  one  State  into  an- 
other, animo  manendi^  or  with  a  design  of  becoming  an  inhabit- 
ant, constitutes  a  change  of  domicil,  and,  of  course,  a  change  of 
citizenship.  But  a  person  who  is  a  native  citizen  of  one  State 
never  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  thereof  until  he  has  acquired  a  new 
citizenship  elsewhere.  Residence  in  a  foreign  country  has  no 
operation  upon  his  character  as  a  citizen,  although  it  may,  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  impress  him  with  the  character 
of  the  country.*  To  change  allegiance  is  one  thing;  to  change 
inhabitancy  is  quite  another  thing.  The  right  and  the  power  are 
not  coextensive  in  each  case.^  Every  citizen  of  a  State  is  ipso 
facto  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.®  (a) 

§  1694.  And  a  person  who  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  a  like  residence  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  be- 
comes ipso  facto  a  citizen  of  that  State.  So  a  citizen  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union  by  a  like  residence  acquires  the  character  of 
the  State  where  he  resides.*  But  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  citizen  of  a  territory,  is  not  a  citizen  of  a 
State,  entitled  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  virtue 
of  that  character,  while  he  resides  in  any  such  territory,  nor 
until  he  has  acquired  a  residence  or  domicil  in  the  particular 
State,  s 

§  1695.  A  corporation,  as  such,  is  not  a  citizen  of  a  State  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution.     But  if  all  the  members  of  the 

1  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  4. 

2  See  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  87  to  100. 
«  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  85,  86. 

*  See  Gassies  v.  Ballon,  6  Peters's  Sup.  R.  761. 

*  Hej)bum  v,  Elszey,  2  Cranch,  448 ;  Corporation  of  New  Orleans  r.  Winter,  1 
Wheat.  R.  91  ;  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  17,  p.  360  {2d  edition,  p.  884). 

(a)  In  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  risdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 

893,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  a  ma-  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  re- 

jority  of  the  court  that  at  the  time  of  the  side."     14th  Amend,  to  U".  S.  Const,  1st 

adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  person  of  clause.     See  post,  chapter  47. 
the  African  race  whose  ancestors  had  been  But  citizenship  of  the  United  States 

brought  to  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves,  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  even 

was  not,  though  free,  a  citizen,  and  there-  upon  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  the 

fore  such  a  person  could  not  sue  in  the  States  may  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 

federal  courts  under  the  clause  of  the  Con-  voters  even  in  respect  of  federal  office.    See 

stitution  under  examination.    Now,  how-  United  States  v,  Cmikshank,  92  U.  S. 

ever,  '*  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  548  ;  Minor  v.  Happerstett,  21  Wall.  162. 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  ju- 
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corporation  are  eitizenSj  their  character  will  confer  jurisdiction, 
for  then  it  is  Hubstantially  ii  sin  it  l>y  citizens  stiing  in  their  cor- 
porate name. ^(ff)  And  a  citizen  of  a  State  is  entitled  to  sue,  as 
such,  notwithstanding  he  is  a  trustee  for  others,  or  sues  in  autre 
droitj  aa  it  is  technically  caUed ;  that  is,  as  representative  of  an- 
other. Thus  a  citizen  may  sue  who  is  a  trustee  at  law,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  trust  And  an  admin istra* 
tor  and  executor  may  sue  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  which  they 
represent,  for  in  each  of  these  eases  it  is  their  j>ersonal  suit.^  But 
if  citizens  who  are  parties  to  a  suit  are  merely  nominally  so,  as 
for  instance,  if  magistrates  are  officially  required  to  allow  suits 
to  be  bt'ought  in  their  names  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  a  citizen  or 
alien,  the  hitter  are  deemed  the  substantial  parties  entitled  to  sue.^ 
§  1696.  Next*  '*  Controversies  between  citizens  of  the  same 
St^ite,  claiming  hinds  under  grants  of  different  States."  This 
clause  was  not  in  the  lirst  draft  of  the  Constitution,  but  was  added 
without  any  known  objection  to  its  propriety.*  It  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  Constitution  directly  contemplates  tlie 
cognizance  of  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  ;^  but 
certainly  not  the  only  one  in  which  they  may  indirectly  upon 
constitutional  questions  have  the  benefit  of  the  Judicial  power  of 
the  Union.**  The  Federalist  has  rcmai-kcd  that  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  agency  of  the  national  courts  in  cases  in  which  the 
State  tribunals  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  impartial  speaks  for  it- 
self*    No  man  ought  certainly  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or 

I  Hope  Insurance  Company  i?.  Boaixlman,  5  Crunch,  57 ;  Bank  of  United  States  «l 
Devaux,  5  Cnincli,  61  ;  Uniteii  Stntes  v.  Fin ntti^  Bank,  9  Wheat.  R,  410. 

^  Chappeflelnini'  u.  De  Chenaux,  4  Crunch^  306  ;  Bank  of  United  States  v,  DerauXp 
fi  C ranch,  61  ;  CliiUlreaa  v.  Emory,  8  Wheat.  R.  668. 

•  Brown  V.  Strode,  6  Cranch,  303.  *  Journal  of  Convention.  226»  800. 

»  The  Fedemlist,  No.  80. 

«  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  300,  801,  302. 


{ft)  See  CommeTrial  Bank  v.  Slocum, 
U  Pet.  60;  MnrshaU  v,  Baltimore  R. 
Co..  16  How.  314.  In  Ohio  R.  Co.  v, 
Wheeler,  1  niaek.  286,  a  decision  was 
made  which  modiftea  prerioua  niUnga. 
It  waa  there  held  that  the  legal  preanmp- 
tion  is,  that  the  corporators  are  citizens 
of  the  State  granting  the  franchise  in 
whicli  alone  the  corjxirate  body  haa  m 
legal  existence  ;  that  a  lutt  by  or  against 


it  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  suit  by  or 
against  citizens  of  such  State,  and  no 
averment  or  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
admiaaible  for  the  piirimse  of  withdrawing 
the  suit  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  the  United  States.  3f*e  al»o  Insurauoo 
Co.  r.  Francis.  11  Wall.  210  ;  Kailroad 
Co,  u.  Harris,  12  Wall.  65  ;  Rwilroad  Co. 
p.  Whitton,  IS  Wall.  270. 
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in  any  cause  in  respect  to  which  he  has  the  least  interest  or  bias. 
This  principle  has  no  inconsiderable  weight  in  designating  the 
federal  courts  as  the  proper  tribunals  for  the  determination  of 
controversies  between  different  States  and  their  citizens.  And 
it  ought  to  have  the  same  operation  in  regard  to  some  cases  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State.  Claims  to  land  under  grants 
of  different  States,  founded  upon  adverse  pretensions  of  boun- 
dary, are  of  this  description.  The  courts  of  neither  of  the  grant- 
ing States  could  be  expected  to  be  unbiased.  The  laws  may 
have  even  prejudged  the  question,  and  tied  the  courts  down  to 
decisions  in  favor  of  the  grants  of  the  State  to  which  they  be- 
longed. And  where  this  has  not  been  done,  it  would  be  natural 
that  the  judges,  as  men,  should  feel  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
claims  of  their  own  government.^  And,  at  all  events,  the  pro- 
viding of  a  tribimal  having  no  possible  •  interest  on  the  one  side 
more  than  the  other,  would  have  a  most  salutary  tendency  in 
quieting  the  jealousies  and  disarming  the  resentments  of  the 
State  whose  grant  should  be  held  invalid.  This  jurisdiction  at- 
taches not  only  to  grants  made  by  different  States  which  were 
never  united,  but  also  to  grants  made  by  different  States  which 
were  originally  united  imder  one  jurisdiction,  if  made  since  the 
separation,  although  the  origin  of  the  title  may  be  traced  back 
to  an  antecedent  period.  ^ 

§  1G97.  Next.  "Controversies  between  a  State,  or  the  citi- 
zens thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects."  The 
Federalist^  has  vindicated  this  provision  in  the  following  brief 
but  j)owerfuI  manner:  "The  peace  of  the  whole  ought  not  to 
be  loft  at  the  disposal  of  a  part.  The  Union  will  undoubtedly 
be  answerable  to  foreign  powers  for  the  conduct  of  its  members. 
And  the  responsibility  for  an  injury  ought  ever  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  faculty  of  preventing  it.  As  the  denial  or  perver- 
sion of  justice  by  the  sentences  of  courts  is  with  reason  classed 
among  the  just  causes  of  war,  it  will  follow  that  the  federal  judi- 
ciary ought  to  have  cognizance  of  all  causes  in  which  the  citizens 
of  other  countries  are  concerned.  This  is  not  less  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  faith  than  to  the  security  of  the  public 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  80.  See  also  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay's  Remarks,  4  Dall.  476, 
and  ante,  §  1638. 

2  Town  of  Pawlett  v.  Clarke,  9  Cranch,  292  ;  Colson  r.  Lewis,  2  Wheat.  R.  877. 

8  Tlie  F^Mlcralist,  No.  80.     See  also  3  Elliot's  Debates,  283 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  39L 
VOL.  II.  —  32 
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tranquillity,  A  distinction  may  perhaps  be  imagined  between 
ensrs  arisinj^:  upon  treaties  and  the  la\Ys  of  nations  and  those 
wliieh  may  stand  nierely  un  the  footing  of  the  municipal  law. 
Tlie  former  kind  may  be  supposed  proper  for  the  federal  juris- 
dic'tiou;  the  later  for  that  of  the  States.  But  it  is  at  least  prob- 
lematical, whether  an  unjust  sentcJicc  against  a  foreigner,  where 
the  subject  of  controversy  was  wholly  relative  to  the  lex  loei^ 
would  not  J  if  unredressed,  be  an  aggression  upon  his  sovereign, 
as  well  as  one  which  violated  the  stiimlations  of  a  treaty  or  the 
general  law  of  nations.  And  a  still  gi-eater  objection  to  the  dis- 
tinction would  result  from  the  immense  diffieulty,  if  not  impos- 
Bibility,  of  a  practical  discrimination  between  the  cases  of  one 
complexion  and  those  of  the  other.  So  great  a  proportion  of 
the  controversies  in  which  foreigners  are  parties  involve  national 
questions,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  safe  and  most  exiK^dient  to 
refer  all  those  in  which  they  are  concerucd  to  the  national 
tribnnals." 

§  1G98.  In  addition  to  these  suggestions,  it  may  be  remarked^ 
Jhat  it  is  of  great  national  ini])ortance  to  advance  pidjlic  as  well 
as  jjrivate  credit  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and  their 
suifjects.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  respect  than 
to  create  an  impartial  tribunal  to  which  they  may  have  resort 
upon  all  occasions  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  or  en- 
force their  rights.^  Besides,  it  is  not  wholly  immaterial  that 
the  law  to  he  administered  in  cases  (>f  foreigners  is  often  very 
distinct  Innn  the  mere  nnmicipal  code  of  a  State^  and  dependent 
n[ion  the  law  merchant^  or  the  more  enlarged  consideration  of 
international  rights  and  duties  in  a  ease  of  CfmOiet  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  laws.^  And  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the 
national  tribnnals  will,  from  the  nature  of  their  ordinary  func- 
tions, become  better  acijuainted  with  tlie  general  principles  which 
regulate  suhjects  of  this  nature,  than  other  courts,  however 
enlightened,  which  are  rarely  required  to  discuss  them. 

'  3  Elliat'«  Debatt^s,  142,  143,  144,  282,  283.  It  b  notorioua  that  tbia  jurisdiction 
haa  beeij  very  saliiifactory  to  foreign  iifttion.s  and  their  subjects.  Nor  have  the  dangers 
of  State  prejudice,  Aud  Stnt«  nttachui»,'ut  to  local  interests,  to  the  iujury  of  foreigniTs, 
been  whony  im  Aginary.  It  haa  been  alrt'^dy  stated  in  an  other  place,  that  the  debts  due 
to  British  aubje<^ts  before  the  revolution  were  never  recovered  until  hfUir  the  ndoptioti 
of  the  Constitution,  by  suits  brought  in  Uie  imtional  courts.  See  Ware  v.  Hylton, 
S  D«IL  R.  l&». 

«  Sec  I  Tuck.  BlAck.  Coram.  Appv  421 ;  3  Elliot's  Deb.  282,  283. 
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§  1699.  In  regard  to  controversies  between  an  American  and 
a  foreign  state,  it  is  obvious  that  the  suit  must,  on  the  one  side 
at  least,  be  wholly  voluntary.  No  foreign  state  can  be  com- 
pelled to  become  a  party,  plaintiff,  or  defendant  in  any  of  our 
tribimals.  ^  If,  therefore,  it  chooses  to  consent  to  the  institution 
of  any  suit,  it  is  its  consent  alone  which  can  give  effect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  furnish 
some  peaceable  mode  of  appeal  in  cases  where  any  controversy 
may  exist  between  an  American  and  a  foreign  state  sufficiently 
important  to  require  the  grievance  to  be  redressed  by  any  other 
mode  than  through  the  instrumentality  of  negotiations. ^ 

§  1700.  The  inquiry  may  here  be  made,  who  are  to  be  deemed 
aliens  entitled  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ?  The 
general  answer  is,  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  A  foreigner  who  is  naturalized  is  no  longer  entitled  to 
the  character  of  an  alien.  ^  And  when  an  alien  is  the  substan- 
tial party,  it  matters  not  whether  he  is  a  suitor  in  his  own  right, 
or  whether  he  acts  as  a  trustee,  or  personal  representative,  or 
whether  he  is  compellable  by  the  local  law  to  sue  through  some 
official  organ.*  A  foreign  corporation  established  in  a  foreign 
country,  all  of  whose  members  are  aliens,  is  entitled  to  sue  in 
the  same  manner  that  an  alien  may  personally  sue  in  the  courts 
of  the  Union. ^  It  is  not  sufficient,  to  vest  the  jurisdiction,  that 
an  alien  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  unless  the  other  party  be  a  citi- 
zen.^ British  subjects,  born  before  the  American  revolution, 
are  to  be  deemed  aliens,  and  may  sue  American  citizens,  born 
before  the  revolution,  as  well  as  those  born  since  that  period. 
The  revohition  severed  the  ties  of  allegiance,  and  made  the  in- 
habitants of  each  country  aliens  to  each  other.  ^    In  relation  to 

1  See  2  Klliot's  Deb.  391,  407 ;  Foster  v.  Nelson,  2  Peters's  R.  254,  807. 

2  See  also  3  Elliot's  DeUtes,  282,  283. 

8  Mr.  Tucker  supposes  that  tlie  several  States  still  retain  the  power  of  admitting 
aliens  to  become  denizens  of  the  State  ;  but  that  they  do  not  thereby  become  citizens. 
1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  365.  What  he  means  by  "denizens"  he  has  not  ex- 
plained. If  he  means  that  the  States  may  naturalize  so  far  as  to  make  an  alien  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  that  may  b<»  well  questioned.  If  he  means  only  that  they  may 
enable  aliens  to  hold  lauds  and  enjoy  certain  other  qualified  piivileges  within  the  State, 
that  will  not  be  denied. 

*  Chappelaine  v.  De  Clieneaux,  4  Cmnch,  306 ;  Bro\ni  v.  Strode,  5  Cranch,  R.  308. 

*  Society  for  Propaj^ating  the  Oosiud  v.  Town  of  New  Haven,  8  Wheat.  R.  464. 
6  Jackson  v.  Twentyman,  2  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  136. 

'  l),i>;\voirs  lessee  v.  Go<lfrey,  4  Cranch,  321  ;  Blight's  Lessee  v,  Rochester,  7 
Wheat.  K.  53 J  ;  Inglis  v.  Trustees  of  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  3  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  126. 
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aliens,  howeverj  it  should  be  Btated,  that  thej  have  a  right  to 
sue  only  while  peace  exists  between  their  country  and  our  owtl 
Fur  if  n  war  l>reuk8  out,  and  they  tliereby  become  alien  enemies, 
their  right  to  sue  is  su8[>ended  until  the  return  of  peace.* 

§  1701.  We  have  now  finished  our  review  of  the  elasses  of 
eases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends. 
The  next  inquiry  naturally  presented  is,  in  what  mode  it  is  to 
be  exercised,  and  in  w^hat  courts  it  is  to  be  vested.  The  suc- 
ceeding clause  of  the  Constitution  answers  this  inquiry.  It  ia 
in  the  following  words:  *'In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion. In  all  the  other  cases  b^:'fo^e  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appeUate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  faet^ 
with  such  exceptions  and  mider  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make," 2 (,^) 

§  1702.  The  first  remark  arising  out  of  this  clause  is,  that,  as 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all  the  cases 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  it  may  extend  to  all  sueh  cases 
in  any  form  in  which  judicial  power  may  he  exercised.  It  may, 
therefore,  extend  to  them  in  the  shape  of  original  or  appellate 
jurifidietion,  or  both;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
cases  which  binds  to  the  exercise  of  the  one  in  preference  to  the 
other. ^    But  it  is  clear,  from  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 

»  1  KcDt's  Comm.  LecL  3»  pp.  64,  65  t2d  edition,  pp.  68,  69). 

*  fn  the  first  draft  of  the  Conhtitutiou,  the  word.^  stood  thus  i  **  In  mses  of  im^ 
peuchtncDt,  auM^8  affecting  ambo-ssadora,  otliei"  public  mlnistirrs  aud  eonsulsj  and  those 
in  whinh  n  State  shall  be  a  pnrty,  this  jarisrliction  [of  the  Supreme  Cmirt]  5ihall  bo 
original  In  nil  other  caaes  before  mentioned,  it  sfuiH  be  appuVatc^  with  sm-h  exceptioiia 
»nd  under  sorh  rugolations  aa  the  Icgiflftture  may  makt!.  The  legiaiitartj  may  a^ign 
any  jmrt  of  the  jurisdiction  alwv©  mentioned  (except  the  triid  of  the  Fiesideut  of  the 
Unitei-l  States),  Jn  the  manner  and  itndL^r  the  UmitaHgus  wlii^h  it  slmll  think  proper, 
to  such  inferior  courts  as  it  shall  conatitiit©  front  timu  to  time/*  It  was  varied  to  ita 
present  form  by  succe«sive  votes,  in  which  there  waa  some,  difference  of  opinion. 
Joumnl  of  ronvf^ntion,  j^jy,  226.  227,  299,  300,  301* 

9  Martin  p.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  It.  333.  337,  338  ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  States, 
9  Wheat.  11.  820,  82L 


(a)  Tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  caars  respecting  the  boundaries 
of  Stilt cf«,  is  not  ]>ret*liiiied  because  of 
their  involving  the  consideration  of  *ines* 
tioDs  piirely  political  j  that  m  to  say,  Im- 
ciiUBe  of  the  main  quf^stion  to  lie  dtn  idai 
being  the  conilicting  claimi  of  two  States 


to  the  exercise  of  political  jurisdiction 
and  aovcr<'i|^ty  over  the  territory  in  dis' 
pute,  and  over  the  inhabitants  occupying 
the  fin  me.  Hhmle  I&land  v.  Massachn* 
setts.  12  I'et.  724  ;  Virginia  r.  West  Vir- 
ginia, 11  Wall.  39. 
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that,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  it  is  absolutely  obligatory  upon 
Congress  to  vest  all  the  jurisdiction  in  the  national  courts  in  that 
class  of  cases  at  least  where  it  has  declared  that  it  shall  extend 
to  "  all  cases. "  ^  (a) 

§  1703.  In  the  next  place,  the  jurisdiction  which  is  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  original 
form  is  very  limited,  and  extends  only  to  cases  affecting  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  cases  where 
a  State  is  a  party.  And  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  confer 
on  it  any  other  or  further  original  jurisdiction.  (6)  This  is  one 
of  the  appropriate  illustrations  of  the  rule,  that  the  affirmation 
of  a  power  in  particular  cases  excludes  it  in  all  others.  The 
clause  itself  would  otherwise  be  wholly  inoperative  and  nugatory. 
If  it  had  been  intended  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  Congress 
to  apportion  the  judicial  power  between  the  supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  according  to  the  will  of  that  body,  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  have  proceeded  further  than  to  define  the  judicial 
power  and  the  tribunals  in  which  it  should  be  vested.  Affirma- 
tive words  often,  in  their  operation,  imply  a  negative  of  other 
objects  than  those  affirmed ;  and  in  this  case  a  negative  or  ex- 
clusive sense  must  be  given  to  the  words,  or  they  have  no  opera- 
tion at  all.  If  the  solicitude  of  the  convention  respecting  our 
peace  with  foreign  powers  might  induce  a  provision  to  be  made 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  original  jurisdiction  in 
cases  which  might  be  supposed  to  affect  them,  yet  the  clause 
would  have  proceeded  no  further  than  to  provide  for  such  cases, 
unless  some  further  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  had 
been  intended.  The  direction,  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  with  such  exceptions  as 
Congress  shall  make,  will  be  no  restriction  unless  the  words  are 
to  be  deemed  exclusive  of  original  jurisdiction.^    And  accord- 

1  Id.  pp.  328,  330,  336.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  considerable  discussion  in  the 
case  of  Martin  v.  Hunter.    1  Wheat.  R.  304,  313. 

a  Miirbury  v  Madison,  1  Cranch,  R.  174,  175;  Wiscart  v,  Dauchy,  8  Dall.  R.  821  ; 

(a)  In  cases  where  original  jurisdiction  that  Congress  could  not  require  or  au- 

is  by  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  the  thorize  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Supreme  Court,  the  court  may  exercise  it  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction  as  justices 

without  any  further  act  of  Congress  to  of  the  circuit  or  other  inferior  courts. 

regulate  its  process  or  confer  jurisdiction.  See  his  argument  in  the  Life  and  Corre* 

Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  24  How.  66.  spondence  of  Judge  Iredell,  II.  202. 

(h)  Chief  Justice  Jay  was  of  opinion 
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ing\y  the  doctrine  is  finnly  establisbed^  that  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  conatitntionaUj  exercise  any  original  jurisdiction,  except 
in  the  enumerated  caaca.  If  Congreaa  ahould  confer  it,  it  would 
be  a  mere  nullity.* 

§  1704.  Bot  although  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  exercise  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  in  any  cases  except  thoae  specially  enumerated, 
it  is  certainly  competent  for  Congress  to  rest  in  any  inferior 
courts  of  the  United  Statea  original  jurisdiction  of  all  other  cases 
not  thus  specially  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Court;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  excludes  such  inferior  courts 
from  the  exercise  of  such  original  jurisdiction-  Original  juris- 
diction, so  far  as  the  Constitution  gives  a  rule,  is  coextensive 
with  the  judicial  power;  and  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
has  made  any  distribution  of  it  among  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  it  remains  to  be  exercised  in  an  original  or  api>enate 
form,  or  lx>th,  as  Congress  may  in  their  wisdom  deem  fit.  Now, 
the  Constitution  has  made  no  distinction,  except  of  the  original 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  It  has  nowhere 
insinuated  that  the  inferior  tribunals  shall  have  no  original  juris- 
diction. It  has  nowhere  affirmed  that  they  shall  have  appellate 
jnrisdiction.  Both  are  left  unrestricted  and  undefined.  Of 
course,  as  the  judicial  power  is  to  be  vested  in  the  supremo  and 
inferior  courts  of  the  Union,  both  arc  under  the  entire  control 
and  regulation  of  Congress.^ 

§  1705.  Indeed  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  question,  whether 
the  grant  of  original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
enumerated  eases  ought  to  be  construed  to  give  to  that  court 
exclusive  original  jurisdiction,  evon  in  those  cases.  And  it  has 
been  contended  that  there  is  nMlhiuij  in  tho  Constitution  which 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  the 
inferior  courts  of  the  Union  from  a  concurrent  original  jurisdic- 


ColietiB  P,  Virgink,  6  WTicat.  B.  8J>2  to  3»5 ;  Id.  400,  401  ;  Osbam  v,  Bftult  of  United 
Staten,  9  WK^fit,  R.  820,  821, 

1  Ibi*K;  1  Ki^nt's  Cmiim.  L<>ct.  15,  pp.  294,  301  (2d edition,  pp.  SI 4,  S22);  Wiacaitv. 
DitactiT,  3  Dull.  R  321 .  ronj^as,  V)y  the  jmiiciar)'  act  of  1780,  cli,  20,  5  13,  did  confer 
on  the  Supreme  Court  thp  mithnritj  to  isjflie  writn  of  manilaTnua,  in  cose*  warranted  bj 
the  pnncipl<»«  and  usages  of  law^  to  pennons  holding  oiTice  under  tlie  imthority  of  the 
United  StAtcs.  R«it  the  Supnine  Court,  in  ISO],  held  the  delegation  of  power  to  be 
II  tn<»re  nulUty,     Marbnry  v.  Mudison,  1  Cranrh,  R.  137,  173  to  180, 

a  Martin  i\  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  B.  337,  338  ;  Oshom  t>.  Bank  of  United  States,  9 
Wheat  IL  820,  821 ;  Cohens  v,  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R   395,  396, 
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tion.i  The  judiciary  act  of  1789  (ch.  20,  §§  11,  13)  has  mani- 
festly proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  jurisdiction  was 
not  exclusive,  but  that  concurrent  original  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases  might  be  vested  by  Congress  in  inferior  courts.*  It  has 
been  strongly  intimated,  indeed,  by  the  highest  tribunal,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  those  cases  is  exclusive;^  but  the  question  re- 
mains to  this  hour  without  any  authoritative  decision.* 

§  1706.  Another  question  of  a  very  different  nature  is,  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  can  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  class 
of  cases  of  which  original  jurisdiction  is  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Constitution;  in  other  words,  whether  the  original  jurisdiction  ex- 
cludes the  appellate;  and  so,  e  converso^  the  latter  implies  a  neg- 
ative of  the  former.  It  has  been  said  that  the  very  distinction 
taken  in  the  Constitution  between  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion presupposes  that  where  the  one  can  be  exercised  the  other 
cannot.  For  example,  since  the  original  jurisdiction  extends  to 
cases  where  a  State  is  a  party,  this  is  the  proper  form  in  which 
such  cases  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court;  and, 
therefore,  a  case  where  a  State  is  a  party  cannot  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction;  for  the 
affirmative  here,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  original  jurisdiction, 
includes  a  negative  of  the  cases  not  enumerated. 

§  1707.  If  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning  were  admitted  it 
would  establish  no  more  than  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  not 
exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party. 
But  it  would  by  no  means  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  did  not  extend  in  an  appellate  form 
to  such  cases.  The  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  is  far  from 
being  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme 
Court.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  may  create  a  suc- 

»  Unit(»d  states  v.  Ravara,  2  Dall.  R.  297  ;  Cbisholm  v,  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  419, 
431,  436,  per  Ire<lell,  J.  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  2. 

2  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  15,  pp.  294,  295  (2d  edition,  pp.  314,  815).  See  The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  v.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  12  Petera,  723. 

8  See  Marbiiry  y.  Madison,  1  Crnnch,  R.  137  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  837, 
338  ,  Osborn  v  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  820,  821  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect. 
15,  pp.  294,  295  (2d  edition,  pp.  314,  315) ,  Cohens  v.  Vir^nia,  6  Wheat.  R.  395, 
396,  397. 

*  United  States  v.  Ortega,  11  Wheat.  R.  467  ;  Cohens  v,  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R. 
396,  397. 
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eoMiofi  of  inferior  trilHnttli»  in  taA  of  wldcii  it  wtj  ngt  sppd* 
bto  10  veil  m  mipmal  jvWktiaB.  This  «■!!■  faom  die  tctt 
Mlim  of  the  dekffitiai  of  Hie  joiiciftl  pomr  m  the  C<wliliH 
tioQ.  It  b  dek^yad  m  tke  mm^  gnenl  !«■■;  ud  naj  tliem* 
fore  be  exereiied,  ondv  llie  authoiitj  of  CoagraB,  oder  every 
viriety  of  CDnn  of  oripnal  wmd  ^yrlhte  jmodictioiL  Tham 
is  aoddiig  ts  die  biflmieiit  wUdi  latninp  or  Itmiti  die  power; 
lad  it  BOil,  eoueqieiilljri  enhsist  in  the  utmost  Utitade  of 
wliieli  it  b  in  its  ulore  sinee|Aibl&^  The  mnk  then  voold 
H  tint  if  the  a|ipelUto  jnriadiction  over  cioee  to  whkii  m  Stnte 
ii  ft  pftrty  ooald  nol^  noeording  to  the  temift  ef  the  CoostitiitiQciy 
be  esercificfd  bj  the  Sopreme  Court,  it  mi^  be  exerciMd  exclci- 
eirel/  hy  an  inferior  triboniL  The  soondnen  of  anr  resaoniDg 
which  would  lead  ts  to  such  a  ocmclcuiioa  maj  well  be  qneetiooed.' 
§  1708.  But  the  reasoning  itaelf  is  not  well  founded.  It  pro- 
eeeda  npoo  tht  ground  that  becaose  the  character  of  the  p^rig 
alooe^  in  some  instancea,  entitles  the  Sapreme  Coort  to  maintain 
original  jurisdiction  without  any  reference  to  the  natme  of  the 

*  lOfftta  V.  Hnactcr,  1  WW«t.  B.  S27,  338 ;  Oibom  v.  Bank  of  Uaited  SuUa,  t 
WbcAt.  R  I2a»  sat  :  CoImiu  9.  Viigtnia,  S  Whcst.  B.  SSS  to  3ML 

>  Tbe  Fedenliitv  5a,  Si,  lias  ipoken  of  Uie  ri^t  of  Gongrcai  to  Test  cppelkte 
JniMirtioa  ta  the  inferior  eooTti  of  t^  Uutod  Statei  rrom  6tat«  eooiti  (for  it  h*d 
futon  tSfttmltf  tilna^d  that  of  the  Smprtme  Court  in  meh  eatei)  in  the  foUotring 
termi  :  "  But  eoold  an  appeal  be  made  to  Ik  from  the  State  courts  to  the  enbonliitmte 
l««Lefal  jndicatorici  I  Thia  ia  another  of  the  qoestiona  which  hare  been  raiaed,  aod  of 
fpMtcr  difflcoltx  than  the  Ibrmer*  The  foUoving  eeoaidentiona  comHeaapct  tho 
sIBrmatire*  The  plan  of  the  eooveiitioii  in  the  Srvt  place  authorises  the  ttifional  leg^ta- 
latiire  *  to  coii*titoU  tribunaU  inferior  to  the  8opf«roe  Court.'  It  declares,  in  the  next 
plsxie,  that  '  the  jndicUl  power  of  the  United  States  tkall  be  vedtd  in  one  Soprvma 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congreas  shall  iwdain  and  establi^  ;  *  and  it  thca 
pfoeeeda  to  enamcrate  the  cases  to  whieb  thia  judicial  power  shall  extend.  It  aftor- 
vnidt  dltbles  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  into  original  and  appellate,  bat 
gives  no  defitaitinn  of  that  of  the  subordinate  courts.  The  oalj  outlines  described  for 
them  are,  that  tbry  shsU  be  '  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,"  and  that  thej  shall  not 
43cc«<td  th^  speciUcMl  limits  of  the  federal  judidarj.  Whether  their  suthoritx  shall  bo 
tni$JLmX  or  apptUte,  or  both,  is  not  declared.  Alt  this  seems  to  be  left  to  the  diacre- 
tion  of  the  Iffi^slatiire*  And  this  being  the  case,  I  perceiTe  at  present  no  impediment 
to  the  vtftabljjihnieot  of  sn  appeel  from  the  State  courts  to  the  subordinate  national 
ttihdimU  ;  ami  many  advantDges  attending  the  power  of  doing  it  may  be  imngincd.  It 
votiM  di?n>nUh  the  motives  to  the  mu]tipIi4?atlon  of  federal  courts,  and  would  admit  of 
arrang'-mrnti  i'«h'uUt4*d  to  eoiitrsct  tbe  appellfttc  jurisiliction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  8tiito  tnlmnalft  may  then  be  left  with  a  more  entire  charge  of  federal  causes  ;  and 
spp-AU»  in  most  cases  in  which  they  may  be  deemed  proper,  instead  of  being  carried  to 
tli4^  Hujirrme  Court,  msy  be  made  to  lie  from  the  State  courts  to  district  courts  of  the 
Union*" 
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case,  therefore  the  character  of  the  case,  which  in  other  instances 
is  made  the  very  foundation  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  cannot  at- 
tach. Now  that  is  the  very  point  of  controversy.  It  is  not  only 
not  admitted,  but  it  is  solemnly  denied.  The  argument  might 
just  as  well,  and  with  quite  as  much  force,  be  pressed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  might  be  said  that  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion is  expressly  extended  by  the  Constitution  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  in  no  such  cases  could  the  Su- 
preme Court  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  even  though  a  State 
were  a  party. 

§  1709.  But  this  subject  has  been  expounded  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  very  celebrated  case,^  that  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  give  the  whole  argument  in  his  own  language. 
**The  Constitution,"  says  he,  "gives  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  in  certain  enumerated  cases,  and  gives  it  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  all  others.  Among  those  in  which  jurisdiction 
must  be  exercised  in  the  appellate  form,  are  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  These  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  are  equally  obligatory  and  are  to  be 
equally  respected.  If  a  State  be  a  party,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  original ;  if  the  case  arise  under  the  Constitution  or  a 
law,  the  jurisdiction  is  appellate.  But  a  case  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party  may  arise  under  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  What  rule  is  applicable  to  such  a  case  ?  What, 
then,  oecomcs  the  duty  of  the  court  ?  Certainly,  we  think,  so  to 
construe  the  Constitution  as  to  give  eifect  to  both  provisions,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them,  and  not  to  permit  their 
seeming  repugnancy  to  destroy  each  other.  We  must  endeavor 
so  to  construe  them  as  to  preserve  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  instrument 

§  1710.  "In  one  description  of  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  parties,  and  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  character  of  the  parties  is  everything,  the  nature  of  the 
case  nothing.  In  the  other  description  of  cases  the  jurisdiction 
is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  case,  and  the  parties 
are  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.     In  these  the  nature 

1  Cohens  v,  Yiif^inia,  6  Wheat.  B.  264,  892,  et  8eq. 


of  dhe  mm  is  rtoyaiag,  Oe  cftmier  of  tbe 
Wlic%  tlK%  tlK  C^wtiliitiaB  decbia 
«l»rs  ftiie  dttU  be  m  pmtfio  be 
flffiiiBf  flBier  flie Ciwwtilliiwi  ormbv  to  be; 
etoftiofi  iemt  irroHstible  thai  its  £rme»  < 
Out  fint  ebfli  tkoee  neee  ta  wloc 
•  g|«t«  is  m  perNv  «ad  ^  tadsde 
jeriidktiim  b  pmi  beonae  llie ' 
tSoD  or  m  lav.     This  irwenebli 

■erjr  bf  odber  cooetdeniiaiM.  Thsl  the  CuiMtiliitiflB,  or  m  law  < 
the  Ciiited  Siaica^  ia  inrolred  in  a  caae  and  vakca  a  part  of  it, 
ma  J  appear  in  the  |w<jgniaa  of  a  caoae  ia  whicb  the  oottrta  «f 
Vokm  bat  for  that  ciniiMtaaii  vmld  have  ao  jariadktioa, 
whidi  of  oooaeqaeiiee  coaM  aol  origiaate  la  the 
In  audi  a  caae  the  joriadictioa  can  be  exercised  oaJr  in  its  ap- 
pellate foriB.  To  dea J  its  exereiae  in  thia  form  is  to  deaj  tta 
extaleace,  aad  voald  be  to  ooastme  a  daase  diii^ng  the  pover 
of  the  Sapteaie  Cooit  ta  aach  maaaer  as  in  a  eonsiderable 
degree  to  deieat  Oe  pover  itaell  All  aunt  pereeiTe  that 
eonstmetioB  caa  be  jostified  oalr  where  it  ta  afaaolaleljr  necras 
We  do  not  think  the  article  nader  ooeaideratioa  presents 

f  171L  '^It  is  obserrable  that  in  this  distribiifiTe  eUaae 
aegatire  words  are  introdoced.  This  o^iaenratioii  ia  not 
for  the  purpose  of  eoatending  that  the  legialatitre  majr  ^apportioii 
the  jodirial  power  between  the  sopreni^  and  inferior  courts  ac- 
eordti^  to  its  will*  That  woald  be,  as  was  said  hj  this  co«u-t  in 
th^  case  of  Marbciry  r.  Madiaoa,  to  render  the  distribatire  elaoae 
^aiere  surplusage,/  to  make  it  'form  without  sobataace.'  This 
eaaaot,  therefore,  be  the  true  coostmction  of  the  article.  But 
althoogh  the  ahseace  of  negative  words  will  not  authorise  the  le- 
gialatTire  to  diaregard  the  distribatioii  of  the  power  prerioiislr 
granted,  their  absence  will  justify  a  soand  construction  of  the 
whole  article,  so  as  to  give  ever/  part  its  intended  effect.  It  is 
admitted  that  *  affirmative  words  are  often  in  their  operation 
aegatire  of  other  objects  than  those  affirmed^'  and  that  where  a 
^negatire  or  exclusive  aease  mast  be  given  to  them,  or  tbcjr  have 
ao  operation  at  all,'  they  most  receive  that  negative  or  exclnsive 
^D»r,  But  where  they  have  full  operation  without  it,  where  it 
would  destrcj  aocne  of  the  most  important  objects  for  which  the 
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power  was  created, —  then,  we  think,  affirmative  words  ought  not 
to  be  construed  negatively. 

§1712.  "The  Constitution  declares  that  in  cases  where  a 
State  is  a  party  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion, but  does  not  say  that  its  appellate  jurisdiction  shall  not  be 
exercised  in  cases  where,  from  their  nature,  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion is  given,  whether  a  State  be  or  be  not  a  party. ^  It  may  be 
conceded  that  where  the  case  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  its 
originating  in  the  Supreme  Court  it  ought  to  originate  there ;  but 
where,  from  its  nature,  it  cannot  originate  in  that  court,  these 
words  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  require  it.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  and 
subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  maintain  the  con- 
struction that  appellate  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  where  one 
of  the  parties  might  sue  or  be  sued  in  this  court  The  Consti- 
tution defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  does 
not  define  that  of  the  inferior  courts.  Can  it  be  affirmed  that  a 
State  might  not  sue  the  citizen  of  another  State  in  a  circuit 
court  ?  Should  the  circuit  court  decide  for  or  against  its  juris- 
diction, should  it  dismiss  the  suit  or  give  judgment  against  the 
State,  might  not  its  decision  be  revised  in  the  Supreme  Court  ? 
The  argument  is  that  it  could  not ;  and  the  very  clause  which  is 
urged  to  prove  that  the  circuit  court  could  give  no  judgment  in 
the  case  is  also  urged  to  prove  that  its  judgment  is  irreversible. 
A  supervising  court,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  correct  the 
errors  of  an  inferior  court,  has  no  power  to  correct  a  judgment 
given  without  jurisdiction,  because  in  the  same  case  that  super- 
vising court  has  original  jurisdiction.  Had  negative  words  been 
employed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  them  this  construction  if 
they  would  admit  of  any  other.  But  without  negative  words  this 
irrational  construction  can  never  be  maintained. 

§  1713.  "So,  too,  in  the  same  clause  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  declared  to  be  original  'in  cases  aifecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.'  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
part  of  the  article  under  consideration  so  much  required  by  na- 
tional policy  as  this,  unless  it  be  that  part  which  extends  the 
judicial  power  'to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States. '  It  has  been  generally  held 
that  the  State  courts  have  a  concyrrent  jurisdiction  with  the 

1  See  9  Wheat  R.  820,  821. 
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federal  eonrts  in  eases  to  which  the  judicial  power  is  extended, 
uiilesa  the  jiirisdirliaii  of  the  federal  courts  be  rendered  exclusive 
by  the  words  of  the  third  article.  If  the  words  'to  all  eases' 
give  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  eases  affecting  foreign  ministers, 
they  may  also  give  exclusive  jurisdictian,  if  such  he  the  will  of 
Congress,  in  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States*  Now,  suppose  an  individual  were 
to  sue  a  foreign  minister  in  a  State  courts  and  that  court  were  to 
maintain  its  jurisdiction  and  render  judgment  against  the  minis- 
ter, could  it  be  contended  that  this  court  would  be  incapable  of 
revising  such  judgment  because  the  Constitution  had  given  it 
original  jurisdiction  in  the  case?  If  this  could  be  maintained, 
then  a  clause  iuserted  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  juriBdiction 
of  all  other  courts  than  this,  in  a  particular  case,  would  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  that  very  case, 
if  the  suit  were  to  be  brought  in  another  court,  and  that  court  were 
to  assert  jurisdiction.  Tliis  tribunal,  according  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  urged,  could  neither  revise  the  judgment  of  such 
other  court  nor  suspend  its  proceedings,  for  a  writ  of  prohibition 
or  any  other  similar  writ  is  in  the  nature  of  aiipellate  process* 

§  1714,  "Foreign  consuls  frequently  assert  in  our  prize  courts 
the  claims  of  their  fellow-subjects.  These  suits  are  maintained 
by  them  as  consuls.  The  appellate  power  of  this  court  has  been 
frequently  exercised  in  such  cases,  and  has  never  been  questioned. 
It  would  h>e  extremely  mischievous  to  withhold  its  exercise.  Yet 
the  consul  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The  truth  is,  that  where  tlie 
words  confer  only  appellate  jurisdiction,  original  jurisdiction  is 
most  clearly  not  given;  Imt  where  the  words  admit  of  appellate 
jurisdiction,  the  power  to  take  cognizance  of  the  suit  originally 
does  not  necessarily  negative  the  power  to  decide  upon  it  on  an 
appeal,  if  it  may  originate  in  a  different  court  It  is,  we  think, 
apparent,  that  to  give  this  distributive  clause  the  interpretation 
contended  for,  to  give  to  its  affirmative  words  a  negative  opera- 
tion  in  every  possible  case,  would  in  some  instanees  defeat  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  article*  Such  an  interpretation  would 
not  consist  with  those  rules  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
guided  courts  in  their  construction  of  instruments  brought  under 
their  consideration.  It  must,  therefore,  lie  discarded.  Every 
part  of  the  article  must  be  taken  into  view,  and  that  construction 
adopted  which  will  consist  with  its  words  and  promote  its  general 
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intention.  The  court  may  imply  a  negative  from  affirmative 
words  where  the  implication  promotes,  not  where  it  defeats  the 
intention. 

§  1715.  "  If  we  apply  this  principle,  the  correctness  of  which 
we  believe  will  not  be  controverted,  to  the  distributive  clause 
under  consideration,  the  result,  we  think,  would  be  this:  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  where  a  State 
is  a  party,  refers  to  those  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  grant 
of  power  made  in  the  preceding  clause,  jurisdiction  might  be 
exercised  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  party,  and  an 
original  suit  might  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  federal  courts;  not 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  original  suit  might  not  be  instituted 
in  a  federal  court.  Of  the  last  description  is  every  case  between 
a  State  and  its  citizens,  and  perhaps  every  case  in  which  a  State 
is  enforcing  its  penal  laws.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  take  original  jurisdiction.  In  every  other  case, 
that  is,  in  every  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  extends,  and  in 
which  original  jurisdiction  is  not  expressly  given,  that  judicial 
power  shall  be  exercised  in  the  appellate,  and  only  in  the  appel- 
late form.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  court  cannot  be  en- 
larged, but  its  appellate  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  in  every 
case  cognizable  under  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
federal  courts,  in  which  original  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised; 
and  the  extent  of  this  judicial  power  is  to  be  measured,  not  by 
giving  the  affirmative  words  of  the  distributive  clause  a  negative 
operation  in  every  possible  case,  but  by  giving  their  true  meaning 
to  the  words  which  define  its  extent.  Tlie  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant in  error  urge,  in  opposition  to  this  rule  of  construction,  some 
dicta  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.^ 

§  1716.  "  It  is  a  maxim  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  general  ex- 
pressions in  every  opinion  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
case  in  which  those  expressions  are  used.  If  they  go  beyond  the 
case,  they  may  be  respected,  but  ought  not  to  control  the  judg- 
ment in  a  subsc(|uent  suit  when  the  very  point  is  presented  for 
decision.  The  reason  of  this  maxim  is  obvious.  The  question 
actually  before  the  court  is  investigated  with  care  and  considered 
in  its  full  extent.  Other  principles  which  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate it  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  case  decided,  but 
their  possible  bearing  on  all  other  cases  is  seldom  completely 

'    i  1  Cranch,  R.  174,  175, 176. 
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investigated.  In  the  case  of  Marbury  r.  Madison,  the  single  ques- 
tion before  the  court,  so  far  as  that  case  can  be  applied  to  this, 
was  whether  the  legislature  could  give  this  court  original  juris- 
diction in  a  case  in  which  the  Constitution  had  clearly  not  given 
itj  and  in  wbicli  no  doubt  respecting  the  construction  of  the  ar- 
ticle cutild  possibly  be  raised.  The  court  decided,  and  we  think 
very  properly ,  that  the  legislature  could  not  give  original  juris- 
dictioji  in  such  a  case.  But  in  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in 
support  of  this  decision  sonic  expressions  are  used  which  go  far 
beyond  it.  The  counsel  for  Marlniry  had  insisted  on  the  unlim- 
ited discretion  of  the  legislature  ia  the  a|)portionnicnt  of  the  judi- 
cial p^jwer,  and  it  is  against  this  argiunent  that  the  reasoning  of 
the  court  is  directed.  They  say  that  if  such  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  article,  *  it  won  Id  certainly  have  been  useless  to  pro- 
ceed further  than  to  define  the  judicial  power  and  the  tribimals 
in  which  it  should  be  vested,'  The  court  says  that  such  a  con- 
struction would  render  the  clause  dividing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  into  original  and  appellate  totally  useless;  that  'affirma- 
tive wi»rds  are  often  in  their  operation  negative  of  other  objects 
tliau  those  which  arc  alhrmed;  and  in  this  case  [in  the  case  of 
Marbury  r.  Madison]  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense  must  be  given 
to  tliem,  or  they  have  no  operation  at  all.'  *It  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed,' adds  the  court,  Hhat  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  ia 
intended  to  be  without  effect,  and  therefore  such  a  construction  ia 
inaduiissible  unless  the  words  require  it' 

§  17 IT.  ''The  wlude  reasoning  of  the  court  proceeds  upon  the 
idea,  that  the  affirmative  words  of  the  clause,  giving  one  sort  of 
jurisdiction,  must  imply  a  negative  of  any  other  sort  of  jurisdic- 
tiou,  !M*c!iuse  otherwise  the  words  would  be  totall>'  inoperative; 
and  this  reasoning  is  advanced  in  a  case  to  which  it  was  strictly 
applicable.  If,  in  that  case,  original  jurisdiction  could  have  been 
exercised,  the  clause  under  consideration  would  have  been  en- 
tirely useless.  Having  sach  cases  only  in  its  view,  the  court 
lays  down  a  principle  which  is  generally  correct^  in  terms  much 
broader  than  the  decision,  and  not  only  much  broader  than  the 
reasoning  with  which  that  decision  is  sup[>orted,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, contradictory  to  its  princijdc.  The  reasoning  sustains 
the  negative  operation  of  the  words  in  that  case,  because  other- 
wisi^  the  cbctuse  would  have  no  meaning  whatever,  and  because 
auch  operation  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the 
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article.  The  effort  now  made  is,  to  apply  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  court  was  conducted  by  that  reasoning  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  to  one  in  which  the  words  have  their  full  operation, 
when  understood  affirmatively,  and  in  which  the  negative  or  ex- 
clusive sense  is  to  be  so  used  as  to  defeat  some  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  article.  To  this  construction  the  court  cannot  give 
its  assent.  The  general  expressions  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v. 
Madison  must  be  understood  with  the  limitations  which  are 
given  to  them  in  this  opinion,  —  limitations  which  in  no  degree 
affect  the  decision  in  that  case,  or  the  tenor  of  its  reasoning. 
The  counsel  who  closed  the  argument  put  several  cases  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  which  he  supposed  to  arise  under  the 
Constitution,  and  yet  to  be  apparently  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  Were  a  State  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  to  collect  the 
money,  and  place  it  in  her  treasury,  could  the  citizen  who  paid 
it,  he  asks,  maintain  a  suit  in  this  court  against  such  State  to 
recove;-  back  the  money  ?  Perhaps  not  Without,  however,  de- 
ciding such  supposed  case,  we  may  say  that  it  is  entirely  unlike 
that  under  consideration. 

§  1718.  "  The  citizen  who  had  paid  his  money  to  his  State  under 
a  law  that  is  void,  is  in  the  same  situation  with  every  other  person 
who  has  paid  money  by  mistake.  The  law  raises  an  assumpsit 
to  return  the  money,  and  it  is  upon  that  assumpsit  that  the  action 
is  to  be  maintained.  To  refuse  to  comply  with  this  assumpsit 
may  be  no  more  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  than  to  refuse  to 
comply  witli  any  other;  and,  as  the  federal  courts  never  had 
jurisdiction  over  contracts  between  a  State  and  its  citizens,  they 
may  liave  none  over  this.  But  let  us  so  vary  the  supposed  case 
as  to  give  it  a  real  resemblance  to  that  under  consideration. 
Suppose  a  citizen  to  refuse  to  pay  this  export  duty,  and  a  suit  to 
be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  pay  it.  He 
pleads  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  bar  of  the  action, 
notwithstanding  which  the  court  gives  judgment  against  him. 
This  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  would 
be  the  very  ease  now  before  the  court. 

§  1719.  "  We  are  also  asked,  if  a  State  should  confiscate 
property  secured  by  a  treaty,  whether  the  individual  could  main- 
tain an  action  for  that  property?  If  the  property  confiscated  be 
debts,  our  own  experience  informs  us  that  the  remedy  of  the 
creditor  against  his  debtor  remains.      If  it  be  land  which  w 
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secured  by  a  treaty,  and  afterwards  confiscated  by  a  State,  the 
argument  dues  not  assume  that  this  title,  tlins  secured,  could  be 
extinguished  by  an  act  of  conliscation.  The  injured  j>arty,  there- 
foi-e,  has  his  remedy  against  the  occupant  of  the  land  for  that 
which  the  treaty  secures  to  him,  not  against  the  State  for  money 
which  is  not  secured  to  him. 

§  1720.  ''The  case  of  a  State  which  pays  off  its  own  debts 
with  paper-nioney  no  more  resembles  this  than  do  those  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted.  The  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  contract.  They  cannot  enforce  it,  nor  judge  of  its  violation. 
Let  it  be  that  the  act  discliarging  the  debt  is  a  mere  nullity, 
and  that  it  is  still  due.  Yet  the  federal  courts  have  no  eogni* 
zance  of  the  case.  But  suppose  a  State  to  institute  proceedings 
against  an  individual,  which  depended  on  the  validity  of  an  act 
emitting  bills  of  credit;  suppose  a  State  to  prosecute  one  of  its 
ciitzens  for  refusing  paper-money,  who  should  plead  the  Consti- 
tution in  bar  of  such  prosecution?  If  his  plea  should  be  over- 
ruled, and  Judgment  rendered  against  him,  his  case  would 
resemble  this;  and,  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  might 
be  exercised  over  it,  the  Constitution  would  be  violated,  and  the 
injured  party  be  unable  to  bring  his  case  before  that  tribunal  to 
wiiioh  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  assigned  all  such 
cases.  It  is  most  true,  that  this  court  will  not  take  jurisdiction 
if  it  should  not ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  must  take  juris- 
diction if  it  should.  The  judiciary  cannot,  as  the  legislature 
may,  avoid  a  measure  because  it  a|)proaches  the  confines  of  the 
Constitution.  We  cannot  pass  it  by  because  it  is  doubtful.  With 
whatever  doubts,  with  whatever  dilhculties  a  case  may  be  at- 
tended, we  must  decide  it,  if  it  be  brought  before  us.  We  have 
no  more  right  to  decline  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  ia 
given,  than  to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given.  The  one  or  the 
ntlier  would  be  treason  to  the  Constitution.  Questions  may  oc- 
cur which  we  would  gladly  avoid;  but  we  caTmot  avoid  them. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  exercise  onr  best  judgment,  and  conscien- 
tiously to  perform  our  duty.  In  doing  this,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  find  this  tribunal  invested  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  We  find  no  exception  to  this  grant^  and  we  cannot  in- 
sert one. 

§  1721.    "To  escape  the   operation   of    these   comprehensive 
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words,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  mentioned  instances  in 
which  the  Constitution  might  be  violated  without  giving  juris- 
diction to  this  court.  Tliese  words,  therefore,  however  univereal 
in  their  expression,  must,  he  contends,  be  limited  and  controlled 
in  their  construction  by  circumstances.  One  of  these  instances 
is  the  grant  by  a  State  of  a  patent  of  nobility.  The  court,  he 
says,  cannot  annul  this  grant.  This  may  be  very  true ;  but  by 
no  means  justifies  the  inference  drawn  from  it  The  article  does 
not  extend  the  judicial  power  to  every  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  may  possibly  take  place,  but  to  'a  case  in  law  or 
equity  '  in  which  a  right,  under  such  a  law,  is  asserted  in  a  court 
of  justice.  If  the  question  cannot  be  brought  into  a  court,  then 
there  is  no  case  in  law  or  equity,  and  no  jurisdiction  is  given  by 
the  words  of  the  article.  But  if,  in  any  controversy  depending 
in  a  court,  the  cause  should  depend  on  the  validity  of  such  a  law, 
that  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  would  extend.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  other  instances  with  which  the  counsel 
who  oi>ened  the  cause  has  illustrated  this  argument  Although 
they  show  that  there  may  be  violations  of  the  Constitution  of 
which  the  courts  can  take  no  cognizance,  they  do  not  show  that 
an  interpretation  more  restrictive  than  the  words  themselves  im- 
port, ought  to  be  given  to  this  article.  They  do  not  show  that 
there  can  be  'a  case  in  law  or  equity  '  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  which  the  judicial  power  does  not  extend.  We  think, 
then,  that,  as  the  Constitution  originally  stood,  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  was  not  arrested  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  State  was  a  party. "^ 

^  Much  reliance  has  occasionally  been  laid  upon  particular  expressions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  used  incidentally  in  argument,  to  support  the  reasoning  which  is  here  so 
ably  answered.  The  reasoning  in  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1  Cranch,  R.  174,  175,  176) 
has  been  cited,  as  esjiecially  in  jioint.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Cohens  v,  Virginia 
(6  Wheat.  H.  399  to  402),  explained  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  So,  in  other  cases, 
it  is  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  **  appellate  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  all  cases  where  it  has  not  original  jurisdiction  ;"  and  that  **it  may  be  exer- 
cised [by  the  Supreme  Court]  in  all  other  cases  than  those  of  which  it  has  original 
cognizance."  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  W^heat.  R.  837,  338.  And  again,  **in  those  cases 
in  which  the  orif;inal  juns<liction  Is  given  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  exercised  in  its  appellate  form.*'  Osbom  v.  Bank  of 
United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  820.  Now,  these  expressions,  if  taken  in  connection  with 
the  context  and  the  general  scope  of  the  argument  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  are 
VOL.  II. —33 
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§  1722.  The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  ha8  effected  any  change  of  the  jurisdietion 
thtm  confided  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  And 
here  agsun  the  most  ftatisfactory  answer  which  can  be  given  iivill 
be  found  in  the  language  of  the  same  opinion.^  After  quoting 
the  words  of  the  amendment,  which  are,  *'  The  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  States 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  for- 
eign state,"  tlie  opinion  proceeds :  **  It  is  a  part  of  our  history, 
that,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  all  the  States  were 
greatly  indebted,  and  the  apprehension  that  these  debts  might  be 
prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts  formed  a  very  serious  objection 
to  that  instrument  Suits  were  instituted ;  and  the  court  main- 
tained its  Jurisdiction.  The  alarm  was  general ;  and,  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  that  were  so  extensively  entertained,  this  amend- 
ment was  projwsed  in  Congress,  and  adopted  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures. That  its  motive  was  not  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State  from  the  degradation  supposed  to  attend  a  compulsory  ap- 
pearance before  the  tribunal  of  the  nation,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  terms  of  the  amendment.  It  docs  not  comprehend  contro- 
versies lK*tween  two  or  more  States,  or  between  a  State  and  a  for- 
eign state.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court>  still  extends  to  these 
cases;  and  in  these  a  State  may  still  be  sued.  We  must  ascribe  the 
amendment,  then,  to  some  other  cause  than  the  dignity  of  a  State, 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  cause.  Those  who  were  in- 
hibited from  commencing  a  suit  against  a  Stat^,  or  from  prose- 
cuting one  which  might  be  commenced  before  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  were  persons  who  might  probably  be  its  creditors, 

perfectly  accurate.  It  is  only  by  dctnehing  tliem  from  this  connection  that  they  am 
iii[»[K>sed  to  Bp«ak  a  laogimge  inconsistent  with  that  in  Coliena  v,  Virginia  (6  Wheat, 
R,  31^2  to  899),  The  eourt,  in  each  of  the  caaeB  where  the  kngnAg*  above  uited  is 
umtdf  were  referring  to  those  classes  of  casen  in  whieU  original  jurisdiction  is  giren 
Boh'ly  by  the  chiimctt?r  of  the  pctriyt  L  e.  a  State,  a  foreign  anitmssador,  or  other  public 
miriiHtcr,  or  a  consul  In  such  cam?*,  if  there  would  bn  no  jurisdiction  at  all  fi>nmled 
iipnn  any  other  piirt  of  th'^  confftitutiona]  delegation  of  judicial  power,  except  that 
applicablt.'  tij/J'iraV,^,  tbf?  court  held  tlmt  the  appellate  jurisdiction  would  not  attach. 
Why  ?  Plfttnly  because  original  jiiri<Miictioii  only  waii  given  in  such  cases.  But  where 
the  Constitution  extendp^l  the  appellate  jurisdicticin  to  a  class  of  caiwa,  embraetng  the 
particulnr  unit  without  any  reference  to  the  point  who  were  portiee,  there  the  umo 
reasoning  would  not  apply. 

1  Cohena  r.  Virginia,  e  Wheat  R.  406  to  412. 
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There  was  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  foreign  or  sister  States 
would  be  creditors  to  any  considerable  amount;  and  there  was 
reason  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  those  cases,  be- 
cause it  might  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
amendment,  therefore,  extended  to  suits  commenced  or  prose- 
cuted by  individuals,  but  not  to  those  brought  by  States. 

§  1723.  "  The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this  amend- 
ment is,  that  it  was  intended  for  those  cases,  and  for  those  only, 
in  which  some  demand  against  a  State  is  made  by  an  individual 
in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  If  we  consider  the  causes  to  which  it 
is  to  be  traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  gen- 
eral interest  might  well  be  felt  in  leaving  to  a  State  the  full  power 
of  consulting  its  convenience  in  the  adjustment  of  its  debts,  or  of 
other  claims  upon  it ;  but  no  interest  could  be  felt  in  so  changing 
the  relations  between  the  whole  and  its  parts  as  to  strip  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  means  of  protecting,  by  the  instrumentality  of  its 
courts,  the  Constitution  and  laws  from  active  violation. 

§  1724.  "  The  words  of  the  amendment  appear  to  the  court  to 
justify  and  require  this  construction.  The  judicial  power  is  not 
*  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  Ac' 

§  1725.  "  What  is  a  suit  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prose- 
cution or  pursuit  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  request.  In  law  lan- 
guage, it  is  the  prosecution  of  some  demand  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong  is,  says  Judge  Blackstone, 
*the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right  whereof  the  party 
injured  is  deprived.'  'The  instruments  whereby  this  remedy  is 
obtained  are  a  diversity  of  suits  and  actions,  which  are  defined 
by  the  Mirror  to  be  "the  lawful  demand  of  one's  right;"  or,  as 
Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it,  in  the  words  of  Justinian,  ju%  prose- 
quendi  injudicio,  quod  alicui  debetur.^  Blackstone  then  proceeds 
to  describe  every  species  of  remedy  by  suit ;  and  they  are  all  cases 
where  the  party  suing  claims  to  obtain  something  to  which  he  has 
a  right. 

§  1726.  "  To  commence  a  suit  is  to  demand  something  by  the 
institution  of  process  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  prosecute  the 
suit  is,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  language,  to 
continue  that  demand.  By  a  suit  commenced  by  an  individual 
against  a  State,  we  should  understand  process  sued  out  by  that 
individual  against  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some 
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claim  against  it  by  the  judgment  of  a  conrt;  and  tJie  prosecutioa 
of  that  suit  is  its  continuance.  Whatever  may  be  the  stages  of  its 
progress,  the  actor  is  still  the  same.  Suits  had  been  commenced 
in  the  ♦Supreme  Court  against  some  of  the  States  before  this 
amendment  was  introduced  into  Congress,  and  others  might  bo 
commenced  before  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  State  Icgislahirea, 
and  might  be  dejKnding  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  The  object 
of  the  amendment  was,  not  only  to  prevent  the  commencement  of 
future  suits  but  to  arrest  the  prosecution  of  those  which  might  be 
commenced  wlien  this  article  should  form  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, It  therefore  embraces  both  objects ;  and  its  meaning  is, 
that  the  judicial  power  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
snit  which  may  be  commenced,  or  which,  if  already  commenced, 
may  be  prosecuted  against  a  State  by  the  citizen  of  another  State. 
If  a  suit,  brought  in  one  court,  and  carried  by  legal  process  to  a 
8uper\ising  court,  l>e  a  continuation  of  the  same  suit,  then  this 
suit  is  not  commenced  nor  prosecuted  against  a  State.  It  is 
clearly  in  its  commencement  the  suit  of  a  State  against  an  indi- 
vidual, wliich  suit  is  transferred  to  this  court,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  any  claim  against  the  State,  but  for  the  pur|Mise  of 
asserting  a  constitutional  defence  against  a  claim  made  by  a 
State. 

§  1727.  '*A  writ  of  error  is  defined  to  be  a  commission,  by 
which  the  judges  of  one  court  are  authorized  to  examine  a  record 
npon  which  a  judgment  was  ^ven  in  another  court,  and,  on  such 
examination,  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  same  according  to  law.  If, 
says  my  I^ord  Coke,  by  the  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff  may  recover, 
or  be  restored  to  any  thing,  it  may  be  released  by  the  name  of  an 
action.  In  Bacon's  Abridgment,  tit.  Error^  L.,  it  is  laid  down 
that  'where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  plaiutiflf  shall  recover,  or  bo 
restored  to  any  personal  thing,  as  debt,  damage,  or  the  like,  a 
release  of  all  actions  personal  is  a  good  plea.  And  when  land  is 
to  be  recovered  or  restored  in  a  writ  of  error,  a  release  of  actions 
real  is  a  good  bar.  But  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  f^laintiflf 
shall  not  be  restored  to  any  personal  or  real  thing,  a  release  of  all 
actions  real  or  ]>ersonal  is  no  bar.'  And  for  this  we  have  the 
authority  of  Lord  Coke,  both  in  his  Commentary  on  Littleton  and 
in  his  Reports,  A  wiit  of  error,  then,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  suit 
or  action  when  it  is  to  restore  the  paiiy  who  obtains  it  to  the  pog- 
session  of  anything  which  is  withheld  from  him,  not  when  its 
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Operation  is  entirely  defensive.  This  rule  will  apply  to  writs  of 
error  from  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  those 
writs  in  England. 

§  1728.  "  Under  the  judiciary  act,  the  effect  of  a  writ  of  error 
is  simply  to  bring  the  record  into  court,  and  sul)mit  the  judgment 
of  the  inferior  tribunal  to  re-examination.  It  does  not  in  any 
manner  act  upon  the  parties ;  it  acts  only  on  the  record.  It  re- 
moves the  record  into  the  supervising  tribunal.  Where,  then,  a 
State  obtains  a  judgment  against  an  individual,  and  the  court  ren- 
dering such  judgment  overrules  a  defence  set  up  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  transfer  of  this  record 
into  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
the  judgment  violates  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  can  with  no  propriety,  we  think,  be  denominated  a  suit 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  the  State  whose  judgment  is  so 
far  re-examined.  Nothing  is  demanded  from  the  State.  No  claim 
against  it,  of  any  description,  is  asserted  or  prosecuted.  The  party 
is  not  to  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  anything.  Essentially, 
it  is  an  apjKjal  on  a  single  j)oint,  and  the  defendant  who  appeals 
from  a  judgment  rendered  against  him  is  never  said  to  commence 
or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  plaintiff  who  has  obtained  the 
judgment.  The  writ  of  error  is  given,  rather  than  an  appeal,  be- 
cause it  is  the  more  usual  mode  of  removing  suits  at  common  law, 
and  because,  perhaps,  it  is  more  technically  proper,  where  a  single 
point  of  law  and  not  the  whole  case  is  to  be  re-examined.  But 
an  appeal  might  be  given,  and  might  be  so  regulated  as  to  effect 
every  pur])ose  of  a  writ  of  error.  The  mode  of  removal  is  form 
and  not  substance.  Whether  it  be  by  writ  of  error  or  api)eal,  no 
claim  is  asserted,  no  demand  is  made  by  the  original  defendant, 
lie  only  asserts  the  constitutional  right  to  have  his  defence  exam- 
ined l)y  that  tribunal  whose  province  it  is  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  Union. 

§  1729.  "The  only  part  of  the  proceeding  which  is  in  any 
manner  personal,  is  the  citation.  And  what  is  the  citation  ?  It  is 
simply  notice  to  the  opposite  party  that  the  record  is  transferred 
into  another  court,  where  he  may  appear  or  decline  to  appear,  as 
his  judgment  or  inclination  may  determine.  As  the  party  who 
has  obtained  a  judgment  is  out  of  court,  and  may,  therefore,  not 
know  that  his  cause  is  removed,  common  justice  requires  that  no- 
tice of  the  fact  should  be  given  him.     But  this  notice  is  not  a  suit, 
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nov  lias  it  the  effect  of  process.     If  the  party  does  not  choose  to 

appear,  he  cannot  be  brought  into  court,  nor  is  his  failure  to  ap- 
pear considered  as  a  default.  Judgment  cannot  be  given  against 
him  for  his  non-appearance ;  but  the  judgment  is  to  be  re-exam- 
ined, and  reversed,  or  affirmed,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  jiarty 
had  apiieared  and  argued  his  cause. 

§  nZQ*  '^The  puint  of  view  in  which  this  writ  of  error,  with 
its  citatirm,  has  been  considered  uniformly  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union  has  been  well  ilhtstrated  by  a  reference  to  the  course  of 
this  court  in  suits  instituted  by  the  United  States.  The  uni- 
versally received  opinion  is,  that  no  suit  can  be  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  the  United  States ;  that  the  Judiciary  act  does 
not  aulliorize  such  suits*  Yet  writs  of  error,  accompanied  with 
citations,  have  uniformly  issued  for  the  removal  of  judgments  in 
favi>r  of  tlie  United  States  into  a  superior  court,  where  they  have, 
like  those  in  favor  of  an  ijidividual,  been  re-examined  and  afhrmcd, 
or  reversed.  It  has  never  been  suggested  that  such  writ  of  error 
was  a  suit  against  tlie  United  States,  and  therefore  not  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  apjiellate  court.  It  is,  then^  the  ojjinion  of  the 
court,  tliat  tlie  defendant  who  removes  a  judgment  rendered 
against  him  by  a  State  court  into  this  court  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
examining the  question  whether  that  judgment  be  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  does  not  com- 
mence or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  State,  whatever  may  be  its 
opinion,  wln.vre  the  effect  of  the  writ  may  be  to  restore  the  party 
to  the  possession  of  the  thing  which  he  demands,"^ 

§  1731.  Another  inquiry  touching  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Su[»reme  Court,  of  a  still  more  general  character,  is,  whether 
it  extends  only  to  tlie  inferior  courts  of  the  Union  constituted  by 
Congress,  or  reaches  to  cases  decided  in  the  State  courts.  This 
question  has  been  made  on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  most 
d^diberately  weighed  and  solemnly  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court* 
The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  Martin  v.  Hunter^  (which  was  the 
first  time  in  which  the  question  was  directly  presented  for  judg- 
ment) will  be  here  given,  as  it  has  been  affirmed  on  more  recent 
discussions.® 


1  Sro  also  Governor  of  Georgia  v.   Madrazo,  1  Peters^a  Sup.  R.  123  to  131>  pet 
Johnaon,  .1. 

a  1  Whmt,  R.  304. 

»  C^iiLUis*^   Vli-giiim,  fl  Wheat.  R.  413  to  423. 
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§  1732.  "  This  leads  us,"  says  the  court,  "  to  the  consideration 
of  the  great  question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
appellate  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  all  cases  where  it  has  not  original  jurisdiction,  subject, 
however,  to  such  exceptions  and  regulations  as  Congress  may 
prescribe.  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  embracing  every  case  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution  which  is  not  exclusively  to  be  decided 
by  way  of  original  jurisdiction.  But  the  exercise  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  far  from  being  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gress may  create  a  succession  of  inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of 
which  it  may  vest  appellate  as  well  as  original  jurisdiction.  The 
judicial  power  is  delegated  by  the  Constitution  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms,  and  may,  therefore,  be  exercised  by  Congress  under 
every  variety  of  form  of  appellate  or  original  jurisdiction.  And 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  restrains  or  limits 
this  power,  it  must,  therefore,  in  all  these  cases,  subsist  in  the  ut- 
most latitude  of  which,  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  susceptible. 

§  1733.  "  As,  then,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  is  not  limited  as  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  as  to 
this  court  it  may  be  exercised  in  all  other  cases  than  those  of 
which  it  has  original  cognizance,  what  is  there  to  restrain  its  ex- 
ercise over  State  tribunals  in  the  enumerated  cases  ?  The  appel- 
late i)ower  is  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  third  article  to  any 
particular  courts.  The  words  are, '  the  judicial  power  [which  in- 
cludes appellate  power]  shall  extend  to  all  <?««««,' &c.,  and  'in  all 
other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appel- 
late jurisdiction.'  It  is  the  case,  then,  and  not  the  courts  that 
gives  the  jurisdiction.  If  the  judicial  power  extends  to  the  case, 
it  will  ])e  in  vain  to  search  in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  for 
any  qualification  as  to  the  tribunal  where  it  depends.  It  is  in- 
cumbent, then,  upon  those  who  assert  such  a  qualification  to 
show  its  existence  by  necessary  implication.  If  the  text  be  clear 
and  distinct,  no  restriction  upon  its  plain  and  obvious  import 
ought  to  be  admitted,  unless  the  inference  be  irresistible. 

§  1734.  "If  the  Constitution  meant  to  limit  the  appellate  juris- 
diction to  cases  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts 
would,  in  all  the  cases  enumerated  m  the  Constitution,  be  exclu- 
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give  of  State  tribunals.  How,  otherwise,  could  the  jurisdiction 
extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States,  or  to  all  ease»  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction  ?  If  some  of  these  cases  might  he  entertained  by 
State  tribunals,  and  no  a{]|)ellate  jurisdiction,  as  to  them,  should 
exist,  then  the  appellate  [jower  would  not  extend  to  aW,  but  to 
*om^,  cases.  If  State  tribunals  might  exercise  concurrent  juris- 
diction over  all  or  some  of  the  other  classes  of  cases  in  the  Con- ' 
stitution,  without  control,  then  the  a[)[)€llate  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  might,  as  to  such  cases,  have  no  real  existence, 
contrary  to  the  manifest  intent  of  the  Constitution.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  give  effect  to  the  judicial  iK)wcr,  it  must  be  con- 
strued to  be  exclusive;  and  this,  not  only  when  the  castts fiipderh 
should  arise  directly,  but  when  it  should  arise  incidentally  ui 
cases  pending  in  State  courts*  This  const ructiou  would  abridge 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  far  more  than  has  been  ever  con- 
temjilated  in  any  act  of  Congress. 

§  1735*  "On  the  other  haud,  if,  as  has  been  contended,  a  dis- 
cretion be  vested  in  Congress  to  establish,  or  not  to  establish^ 
inferior  courts  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  Congress  should  not 
establish  such  courts,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  nothing  to  a<Jt  upon,  unless  it  could  act  upon 
cases  [jcnding  in  the  State  courts.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
must  be  held  that  the  appellate  power  would  extend  to  State 
courts;  for  the  Constitution  is  peremptory  that  it  shall  extend  to 
certain  enumerated  cases,  which  cases  could  exist  in  no  other 
courts.  Any  other  construction,  upon  this  supposition,  would 
involve  this  strange  contradiction,  that  a  discretionary  power 
vested  in  Congress,  and  which  they  might  rightfully  omit  to  exer- 
cise, would  defeat  the  absolute  injunctions  of  the  Constitution  in 
relation  to  the  whole  appellate  power. 

§  1736.  "  But  it  is  plam,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  contemplate  that  caBCS  within  the  judicial  cognizance  of  tho 
United  States  not  only  miglit  but  would  arise  in  the  Slate  courts 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction.  With  this  view^  the 
sixth  article  declares,  that  'this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
judges,  in  every  State,  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
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Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.* It  is  obvious  that  this  obligation  is  imperative  upon  the 
State  judges  in  their  official  and  not  merely  in  their  private  ca- 
pacities. From  the  very  nature  of  their  judicial  duties,  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  law  applicable  to  the  case 
in  judgment.  They  were  not  to  decide  merely  according  to  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  the  State,  but  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  —  *the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.' 

§  1737.  "  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  us  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  this  provision  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  courts  is  unquestionable.  Suppose  a  contract  for  the 
payment  of  money  is  made  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
and  performance  thereof  is  sought  in  the  courts  of  that  State  ;  no 
person  can  doubt  that  the  jurisdiction  completely  and  exclusively 
attaches,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  courts.  Suppose,  at  the 
trial,  the  defendant  sets  up,  in  his  defence,  a  tender  under  a  State 
law  making  paper-money  a  good  tender,  or  a  State  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  such  contract,  which  law,  if  binding,  would 
defeat  the  suit.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared that  no  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  oi-  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  If  Congress  shall  not  have  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  such  a  suit  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  must  not  the  State  court  proceed  to  hear  and  determine 
it?  Can  a  mere  plea  in  defence  be,  of  itself,  a  bar  to  further 
proceedings,  so  as  to  prohibit  an  inquiry  into  its  truth  or  legal 
propriety,  when  no  other  tribunal  exists  to  whom  judicial  cogni- 
zance of  such  cases  is  confided  ?  Suppose  an  indictment  for  a 
crime  iu  a  State  court,  and  the  defendant  should  allege  in  his 
defence  that  the  crime  was  created  by  an  ex  post  facto  act  of  the 
State,  must  not  the  State  court,  in  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction 
which  has  already  rightfully  attached,  have  a  right  to  pronounce 
on  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  defence  ?  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  upon  any  legal  principles,  to  give  a  negative 
answer  to  these  inquiries.  Innumerable  instances  of  the  same 
sort  might  be  stated  in  illustration  of  the  position ;  and  unless  the 
State  courts  could  sustain  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  this  clause  of 
the  sixth  article  would  be  without  meaning  or  effect;  and  public 
mischiefs,  of  a  most  enormous  magnitude,  would  inevitably  ensue. 
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§  1738.  ^  It  nmst,  therefore,  be  conceded,  thai  the  ConstitiiliM 
not  onl  r  contemplaled  but  meaat  to  proride  for  cases  vithin  the 
I  MOpe  of  the  jttdicial  power  of  the  United  States  which  might  ret 
depend  before  State  tribanala.  It  was  foreseen,  that,  in  the  exe^ 
ease  of  their  ordiBarf  jnriBdiction,  State  ooorts  would,  incidentaUj^ 
take  cognizance  of  eases  arising  nnder  the  Constitution,  the  lam*s, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,.  Tet  to  all  these  ea^s  the  jadi* 
rial  power,  b;  the  very  terms  of  the  Ckmstitution,  i&  to  extend.  It 
cannot  extend  bjr  original  jurisdiction,  if  that  has  already  right- 
fuDj  and  exclusivelr  attached  in  the  State  courts,  which  (as  hag 
been  already  shown}  may  occur ;  it  must,  therefore,  extend  by  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  or  not  at  alL  It  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
the  apfjr^llate  power  of  the  United  States  must,  in  such  cases,  ex- 
tend to  State  tribunals ;  and,  if  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  equally  attach  u|K)n  all  others  within  the  pur* 
view  of  the  Constitution,  It  has  been  argued  that  such  an  apfiel- 
late  jurisdiction  over  State  courts  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  our  goveruments,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  the 
latter  was  never  designed  to  act  upon  State  sovereignties,  but 
only  upon  the  people ;  and  that,  if  the  power  exists,  it  Tiill  mate- 
rially impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  indei>endence 
of  their  courts.  We  cannot  jield  to  the  force  of  this  reasoning ; 
it  assumes  principles  which  we  cannot  admit,  and  draws  conclu- 
sions U)  which  we  do  not  yield  our  assent. 

§  1739.  '*  It  is  a  mistake  that  the  Constitution  was  not  de- 
signed to  operate  ufwn  States  in  their  cortK>ratc  capacities.  It  is 
crowded  with  provisions  which  restrain  or  annul  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  in  some  of  the  hijrhest  branches  of  their  preroga- 
tives. The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  contains  a  long  list 
of  disabilities  and  prohibitions  imposed  uf»on  the  States  Surely, 
when  such  essential  portions  of  State  sovei-eignty  are  taken  away, 
or  prohibited  to  be  exercised,  it  caunot  be  correctly  asserted  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  act  upon  the  States.  The  language  of 
the  Constitution  is  also  im{)enitive  upon  the  States  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  many  duties.  It  is  imperative  upon  the  State  legis- 
latures to  make  laws  prescribing  the  time,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senatoi's  and  repvresentatives,  and  for  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President.  And  in  these,  as  well  as  some 
other  cases,  Congress  have  a  right  to  revise,  amend,  or  supersede 
the  laws  which  may  be  passed   by  State   legislatures*     When, 
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therefore,  the  States  are  stripped  of  some  of  the  highest  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  same  are  given  to  the  United  States ; 
when  the  legislatures  of  the  States  are,  in  some  respects,  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  and  in  every  case  are,  under  the  Constitution, 
bound  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  support  the  argument,  that  the  appellate  power 
over  the  decisions  of  State  courts  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  can,  without  ques- 
tion, revise  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  States ;  and,  if  they  are  found  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Constitution,  may  declare  them  to  be  of  no  legal  validity. 
Surely,  the  exercise  of  the  same  right  over  judicial  tribunals  is 
not  a  higher  or  more  dangerous  act  of  sovereign  power. 

§  1740.  "  Nor  can  such  a  right  be  deemed  to  impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  State  judges.  It  is  assuming  the  very  ground  in  con- 
troversy to  assert  that  they  possess  an  absolute  independence  of 
the  United  States.  In  respect  to  the  powers  granted  to  the  United 
States,  they  are  not  independent;  they  are  expressly  bound  to 
obedience  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution ;  and  if  they  should 
unintentionally  transcend  their  authority,  or  misconstrue  the  Con- 
stitution, there  is  no  more  reason  for  giving  their  judgments  an 
absolute  and  irresistible  force  than  for  giving  it  to  the  acts  of  the 
other  co-ordinate  departments  of  State  sovereignty.  The  argu- 
ment urged  from  the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  the  revising  power 
is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  is  always  a  doubtful  course  to  argue 
against  the  use  or  existence  of  a  power  from  the  possibility  of  its 
abuse.  It  is  still  more  difficult,  by  such  an  argument,  to  engraft 
upon  a  general  power  a  restriction  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  given.  From  the  very  nature  of  things  the 
absolute  right  of  decision,  in  the  last  resort,  must  rest  somewhere. 
Wherever  it  may  be  vested,  it  is  susceptible  of  abuse.  In  all 
questions  of  jurisdiction,  the  inferior  or  appellate  court  must  pro- 
nounce the  final  judgment;  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  legal 
reasoning,  has  conferred  it  upon  the  latter. 

§  1741.  "  It  has  been  further  argued  against  the  existence  of 
this  appellate  power  that  it  would  form  a  novelty  in  our  judicial 
institutions.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  In  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, an  instrument  framed  with  infinitely  more  deference 
to  State  rights  and  State  jealousies,  a  power  was  given  to  Con- 
gress to  establish  ^courts  for  revising  and  determining,  finally, 
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appeah  in  all  cases  of  captures/  It  is  remarkable  that  no  power 
was  given  to  entertain  original  jurisdictioa  m  such  cases;  and, 
consequently,  the  apiK»Ilate  ijower  (although  not  so  expressed  ii|. 
termsj  was  altogether  to  be  exercised  in  revising  the  decisions  of  1 
State  tribunals.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  so  far  a  surrender  of 
State  soverpignty.  But  it  never  was  supposed  to  be  a  power 
fraught  with  public  danger  or  destructive  of  the  independence  of 
State  judges.  On  the  contrarj^,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  power  in- 
dispcn»;ible  to  the  public  safety,  inasmuch  as  our  national  rights 
might  otherwise  be  compromittcd,  and  our  national  peace  be  en- 
dangered. Under  the  [ireseut  Constitution,  the  prize  jurisdiction 
is  confined  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  \  and  a  power  to 
revise  the  decisions  of  State  courts,  if  they  should  assert  jurisdic- 
tion over  prize  causes,  cannot  be  less  important  or  less  useful 
than  it  was  under  the  confederation.  In  tliis  connection  we  are 
led  again  to  tlie  construction  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
'the  judicial  power  shall  extend,'  «fcc.  If,  as  has  Ijcen  contended 
at  the  bar,  the  term  'extend'  has  a  relative  signification,  and 
means  to  widen  an  existing  power,  it  will  then  follow,  that  as  the 
confederation  gave  m\  appellate  power  over  State  tribunals,  the 
Constitution  enlarged  or  widened  that  appellate  power  to  all 
the  other  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  presumed  that  the  learned  counsel 
would  choose  to  adopt  such  a  conclusion, 

§  1742,  '*  It  is  further  argued,  that  no  great  public  mischief 
can  result  from  a  construction  wdiich  sliall  limit  the  ap|>ellate 
power  of  the  United  States  to  cases  in  their  own  courts :  first, 
because  State  judges  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  presumed  to  l>e  men  of  learn- 
ing and  integrity  ;  and,  secondly,  because  Congress  must  have  an 
uufinoRtitjmible  right  to  remove  all  cases  within  the  scope  of  the  ju- 
dicial power  from  the  State  courts  to  the  courts  of  the  United  Stateaj 
at  any  time  before  final  judgment,  tliough  not  after  final  judgment,! 
As  to  the  first  reason, — admitting  that  tho  judges  of  the  Stata^ 
courts  are,  and  always  will  be,  of  as  much  learning,  mtegritj,  and 
wisdom  as  those  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  (which  we 
very  cliecrfully  admit),  it  does  not  aid  the  argument  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Constitution  has  proceeded  upon  a  theory  of  its  own, 
and  given  and  withhehl  powers  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Amerieau  peojtle,  hy  whom  it  was  adopted.     We  can  only  eon* 
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Btrue  its  powers,  and  cannot  inquire  into  the  policy  or  principles 
which  induced  the  grant  of  them.  The  Constitution  has  pre- 
sumed (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  do  not  inquire)  that  State 
attachments,  State  prejudices,  State  jealousies,  and  State  interests 
might  sometimes  obstruct  or  control,  or  be  supposed  to  obstruct 
or  control,  the  regular  administration  of  justice.  Hence,  in  con- 
troversies between  States;  between  citizens  of  different  States; 
between  citizens  claiming  grants  under  different  States ;  between 
a  State  and  its  citizens,  or  foreigners ;  and  between  citizens  and 
foreigners,  it  enables  the  parties,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
to  have  the  controversies  heard,  tried,  and  determined  before  the 
national  tribunals.  No  other  reason  than  that  which  has  been 
stated  can  be  assigned  why  some,  at  least,  of  these  cases  should 
not  have  been  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  State  courts.  In  re- 
spect to  the  other  enumerated  cases,  —  the  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  cases 
affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  and  cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  —  reasons  of  a  higher  and  more 
extensive  nature,  touching  the  safety,  peace,  and  sovereignty  of 
the  nation,  might  well  justify  a  grant  of  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

§  1743.  "  This  is  not  all.  A  motive  of  another  kind,  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  most  sincere  respect  for  State  tribunals, 
might  induce  the  grant  of  appellate  power  over  their  decisions. 
That  motive  is  the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of  uniformity 
of  decisions  throughout  the  whole  United  States  upon  all  subjects 
within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution.  Judges  of  equal  learning 
and  integrity  in  different  States  might  differently  interpret  a  stat- 
ute or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  or  even  the  Constitution  it- 
self. If  there  were  no  revising  authority  to  control  these  jarring 
and  discordant  judgments,  and  harmonize  them  into  uniformity, 
the  laws,  the  treaties,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  different  in  different  States,  and  might,  perhaps,  never 
have  precisely  the  same  construction,  obligation,  or  efficacy,  in 
any  two  States.  The  public  mischiefs  which  would  attend  such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  truly  deplorable,  and  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  they  could  have  escaped  the  enlightened  convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution.  What,  indeed,  might  then  have 
been  only  prophecy,  has  now  become  fact,  and  the  appellate  juris- 
diction must  continue  to  be  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  such 
evils. 
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§  1744-  "  There  is  an  additional  consideration  which  is  entitled 
great  weight    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  de- 

^signed  for  the  common  and  e^ijual  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States*  The  jadicial  power  was  granted  for  the  same 
benign  and  salutary  pnrpoees.  It  is  not  to  be  exercised  exclo- 
sivelj  for  the  benefit  of  parties  who  might  be  plaintiffs,  and 
would  elect  the  national  fornm,  but  also  for  the  protection  of 
defendants,  who  might  be  entitled  to  try  their  rights,  or  assert 
their  privileges,  before  the  same  forum.  Yet,  if  the  construction 
contended  for  be  correct,  it  will  follow,  that,  as  the  plaintiff  may 
always  elect  the  State  courts,  the  defendant  may  be  deprired  of 

ball  the  security  which  the  Constitution  intended  in  aid  of  his 
lights.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  in  no  respect  be  considered  as 
giving  equal  rights-  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  we  are  referred  to 
the  power  which,  it  is  admitted,  Congress  possess  to  remove  suits 

[  from  State  courts  to  the  national  courts,  (a)  and  this  forms  the 

'second  ground  upon  which  the  argument  we  are  considering  baa 
been  attempted  to  be  sustained. 

§  1745.  *^  This  power  of  removal  is  not  to  be  found  in  expresa 
terms  in  any  part  of  the  Constitution ;  if  it  be  given,  it  is  only 
giren  by  implication,  as  a  power  necessary  and  proper  to  cany 
into  effect  some  express  power.  The  power  of  removal  is  cer- 
tainly not,  in  strictness  of  language,  an  exercise  of  original  juris- 
diction ;  it  presupposes  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  to  have 
attached  elsewhere.  (J)  The  existence  of  this  power  of  removal 
is  familiar  in  courts  acting  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 

'  mon  law  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases ;  and  it  is  exercised 
before  as  well  as  after  judgment  But  this  is  always  deemed,  in 
both  cases,  an  exercise  of  appellate  and  not  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion. If,  then,  the  right  of  removal  be  included  in  the  api>ellate 
jurisdiction,  it  is  only  because  it  is  one  mode  of  exercising  that 


(a)  Set  Tennessee  p.  Daru,  100  IT.  S. 
257  ;  Gmincs*  t.  Fncntes,  92  V.  S.  10  ; 
Home  Ina.  Ca  v.  Morac,  20  Wall,  445  ; 
Home  life  Itu.  Co.  v.  Dunn,  19  Wall.  214. 
A  State  statute  olwtracting  thu  power 
entirclj  ii  unconstitutional.  Home  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Mome,  20  WaU.  415  ;  Doyle  r. 
Ootitbental  Ins.  Co.,  U  U.  S.  535*  But 
the  statute  will  not  be  unconstitutional 
mereljr  becauae  it  impoees  tenna  or  condi- 


tioixa  as  to  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  nglit  of  re- 
moiral.  IK  ;  Paal  p.  Virginia,  8  WalL  16S; 
Lafajette  Insanuicn  Co,  w,  French,  19 
How  404  ;  Bank  of  Auf^U  v.  EaHc^  IS 
TeU'T%  519.  What  may  hare  been  the 
motirc  of  the  legislature  ts  immatenaL 
Doyle  V.  Continental  Ina.  C^.,  wupra* 

(5)  Bat  as  to  this  see  Railroad  Co.  «b 
Whitton,  13  WaIL  2S7 ;  Dennistoim  «. 
Diaptir,  5  BUtch.  d40. 
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power ;  and  as  Congress  is  not  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  any 
particular  mode  or  time  of  exercising  it,  it  may  authorize  a  re- 
moval either  before  or  after  judgment.  The  time,  the  process, 
and  the  manner  must  be  subject  to  its  absolute  legislative  con- 
trol. A  writ  of  error  is,  indeed,  but  a  process  which  removes  the 
record  of  one  court  to  the  possession  of  another  court,  and  ena- 
bles the  latter  to  inspect  the  proceedings,  and  give  such  judgment 
as  its  own  opinion  of  the  law  and  justice  of  the  case  may  warrant. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  process  which  forbids  it 
from  being  applied  by  the  legislature  to  interlocutory  as  well  as 
final  judgments.  And  if  the  right  of  removal  from  State  courts 
exist  before  judgment,  because  it  is  included  in  the  appellate 
power,  it  must  for  the  same  reason  exist  after  judgment.  And  if 
the  appellate  power,  by  the  Constitution,  does  not  include  cases 
pending  in  State  courts,  the  right  of  removal,  which  is  but  a 
mode  of  exercising  that  power,  cannot  be  applied  to  them.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  objections,  therefore,  exist  as  to  the  right  of  re- 
moval before  judgment  as  after;  and  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  force  of  the  arguments  on 
either  side  materially  vary,  if  the  right  of  removal  were  an  exer- 
cise of  original  jurisdiction.  It  would  equally  trench  upon  the 
jurisdiction  and  independence  of  State  tribunals. 

§  1746.  "  The  remedy,  too,  of  removal  of  suits  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution,  if  it  could  act  only 
on  the  parties  and  not  upon  the  State  courts.  In  respect  to  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  the  difficulty  seems  admitted  to  be  insurmounta- 
ble ;  and  in  respect  to  civil  suits,  there  would  in  many  cases  be 
rights  without  corresponding  remedies.  If  State  courts  should 
deny  the  constitutionality  of  the  authority  to  remove  suits  from 
their  cognizance,  in  what  manner  could  they  be  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  jurisdiction  ?  In  respect  to  criminal  cases,  there  would 
at  once  be  an  end  of  all  control,  and  the  State  decisions  would  be 
paramount  to  the  Constitution.  And  though  in  civil  suits  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  might  act  upon  the  parties,  yet  the 
State  courts  might  act  in  the  same  way,  and  this  conflict  of  juris- 
dictions would  not  only  jeopard  private  rights  but  bring  into  im- 
minent peril  the  public  interests.  On  the  whole,  the  court  are 
of  opinion  that  the  appellate  power  of  the  United  States  does  ex- 
tend to  cases  pending  in  the  State  courts,  and  that  the  twenty- 
fifth  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  which  authorizes  the  exercise  of 
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this  jurisdiction  in  the  specified  cases  by  a  writ  of  error,  is  sup- 
ported  by  the  \viivv  and  spirit  of  the  Const  it  lit  ion.  We  find  no 
clause  in  that  instnunent  which  hmits  this  power,  and  we  dare 
not  interpose  a  limitation  where  the  people  have  not  been  dis- 
posed to  create  one. 

§  1747.  "  Strong  as  this  conclusion  stands  upon  the  general 
language  of  tlie  Constitution,  it  may  still  derive  sujiport  from 
other  sources.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  this  exposition  of  the 
Constitiitionj  extending  its  ai^iellatc  power  to  State  courts,  was, 
previous  to  its  adoption,  uhif<jrmly  and  publicly  avowed  by  its 
friends,  and  admitted  by  its  enemies,  as  the  basis  of  their  resiicc- 
tive  reasoningSj  both  in  and  out  of  the  State  conventions.  It  is 
an  historical  fact,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Judiciary  Act  was 
submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Congress,  composed  as 
it  was  not  only  of  men  of  great  learning  and  alnlity,  but  of  men 
who  had  acted  a  principal  part  in  framing,  supporting,  or  opposing 
that  Constitution,  the  same  exposition  was  explicitly  declared  and 
admitted  by  the  friends  and  by  the  opponents  of  that  system.  It 
is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have,  from  time  to  time,  sustained  this  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases  brought  from  the  tribunals  of  many  of  the 
most  important  States  in  the  Union ;  and  that  no  State  tribunal 
has  ever  breathed  a  judicial  doubt  on  tlio  subject,  or  declined  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  the  present  occa^ 
sion,  This  weight  of  contemporaneous  exposition  by  all  parties, 
this  acquiescence  of  enlightened  State  courts,  and  these  judicial 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  through  so  long  a  period,  do,  aa 
w^e  think,  place  the  doctrine  uj>on  a  foundation  of  authority  which 
cannot  Uq  shaken,  without  delivering  over  the  subject  to  perpetual 
and  irremediable  doubts."^ 

1  The  same  Btihject  £fl  most  elabomtelj  considered  in  ColieiiB  v.  Yirji^nia  (€  Whent* 
B.  413  to  423>,  from  which  the  fullowiiig  extract  is  taken.  After  aiiverting  to  the 
nature  of  the  national  gov(?rnnieiit,  and  its  powera  ami  cujKicitiea^  Mr.  Clnt*f  Justice 
Marsh  aU  firoceeds  its  followa  :  **  In  a  govern  me  ot  m  coustitutetl,  is  it  iinresisoiiable 
that  the  jutliciol  power  should  be  compi'tent  to  give  efficacy  to  the  constitntiorial  laws 
of  the  legislattire  ?  That  dejwirtnioat  can  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  constitution  or 
liiw  of  n  State,  if  it  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitntioii  or  to  the  law  of  the  United  Slutes, 
li*  it  unreasonable  that  it  abonld  alao  be  empowered  to  dmde  on  the  judgnvMit  of  a 
State  tribunal,  enforcing  such  uncoiistitutional  law  ?  Is  it  ao  very  iinreaj^onable  ha  to 
fumifth  a  lustificatioo  for  controlling  the  wonls  of  the  Constitutiou  ? 

**  We  think  it  la  not.  We  think  that  iti  a  government^  acknowlwlgedly  supreme 
with  reA|)ect  to  objecta  of  vital  interest  to  the  nation^  there  is  nothing  incotiai&tent  wltb 
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§  1748.  Another  inquiry  is,  whether  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  any  cases,  and  if  in  any,  in  what  cases,  is  exclu- 
sive in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  may  be  made  exclusive 

sound  reason,  nothing  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  government,  in  making  all  its 
departments  supreme,  so  far  as  respects  those  objects,  and  so  far  as  is  necesssary  to 
thtir  attainment  The  exercise  of  the  ap|)ellate  power  over  those  judgments  of  the 
State  tribunals,  which  may  contravene  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
is,  we  believe,  essential  to  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

•*  The  propriety  of  intrusting  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  to  the  judiciary  of  the  Union,  has  not,  we  believe,  as  yet  been 
drawn  into  question.  It  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from  this  political  axiom,  that  the 
federal  courts  'should  either  |>ossess  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  or  a  jiower  to 
revise  the  judgment  rendered  in  them  by  the  State  tribunals.  If  the  federal  and  State 
courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  ;  and  if  a  case  of  this  description,  brought  in  a  State 
court,  cannot  be  removed  before  judgment,  nor  revised  after  judgment,  then  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  is  not  confided 
pailicularly  to  their  judicial  department,  but  is  confided  equally  to  that  department 
and  to  the  State  courts,  however  they  may  be  constituted.  *  Thirteen  independent 
courts,*  says  a  very  celebrated  statesman  (and  we  have  now  more  than  twenty  such 
courts),  *  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes,  arising  upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra 
in  government,  from  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed.' 

"Dismissing  the  unpleasant  suggestion,  that  any  motives  which  may  not  be  fairly 
avowed,  or  which  ought  not  to  exist,  can  ever  influence  a  State  or  its  courts,  the 
necessity  of  uniformity  as  well  as  correctness  in  ex^jounding  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  itself  suggest  the  propriety  of  vesting  in  some 
single  tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort  all  cases  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

**\Ve  are  not  restrained,  then,  by  the  political  relation  between  the  general  and 
State  governments  from  construing  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  defining  their  judi- 
cial power,  in  their  true  sense.  We  are  not  bound  to  construe  them  more  restrictively 
than  they  naturally  import. 

"They  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  words  are  broad  enough 
to  comprehend  all  cases  of  this  description,  in  whatever  court  they  may  be  decided. 
Ill  ex]x)un(iing  them,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  into  view  those  considerations  to 
whicli  courts  have  always  allowed  great  weight  in  the  exposition  of  laws. 

**  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  would  naturally  examine  the  state  of  things  ex- 
isting at  the  time,  and  their  work  sufl[iciently  attests  that  they  did  so.  All  acknowl- 
eilgc  that  they  were  convened  for  the  purpase  of  strengthening  the  confederation,  by 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  by  giving  eflScacy  to  those  which  it  before 
IK).s.sessed,  but  could  not  exercise.  They  inform  us,  themselves,  in  the  instrument  they 
presented  to  the  American  public,  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  certainly  should  not  expect  to  find,  in  that 
instrument,  a  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  actual  government. 

"Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  confederation,  Congress  established  courts  which 

received  appeals  in  prize  causes  decided  in  the  courts  of  the  respective  States.     This 

power  of  the  government  to  establish  tribunals  for  these  appeals  was  thought  consistent 

with,  and  was  founded  on,  its  political  relations  with  the  States.    These  courts  did 
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at  the  election  of  Congress*     The  subject  was  much  discussed  in 
the  case  of  Martin  y.  Hunter.*     On  that  occasion  the  court  said  :  * 


exercise  ap|icllate  junadiction  over  those  cosed  decided  iii  the  State  courts  to  whleli  the 
jtjditial  power  of  the  fetleral  govenimcDt  extended. 

"*The  confederation  gHVe  to  Congress  the  power  *  of  establishing  courts  for  receiving 
and  detennining,  tinully,  appeals  in  all  eases  of  capture^/ 

'*Thia  power  wiis  uniformly  couBtJucd  to  authorise  those  courts  to  receive  Bpp 
from  the  Bcntencea  of  State  courts,  and  to  atlirm  or  reverae  tbiiii.  State  tribunals 
not  meutioued  ;  hut  this  clauftij  in  the  confederation  necessarily  comprises  them.  Yet 
tlie  rebtiou  between  the  general  and  State  goveniments  was  much  weiiker,  much  more 
lax,  under  the  confederiition  than  under  the  present  Constitution  ;  and  tlie  States  being 
much  more  completely  sovereign,  their  iitstitulions  were  much  more  independent 

**  The  couveiitiuri  wtiich  framed  the  Constitution,  on  turning  their  attention  to  the 
judicial  power,  found  it  limited  to  a  few  ohjccU,  but  exercised  with  respect  to  some 
of  those  objects,  in  its  appellate  form,  over  the  judgments  of  the  ^tate  courts.  They 
extend  it,  among  other  objects,  to  all  cjises  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  Slates  ;  and  in  a  subsc<|uent  clause  declare  that  in  such  cnses  the 
Supreme  Court  ahull  exercise  api»t41rtte  jurisdiction.  Nothing  seems  to  be  given  which 
would  jiLstify  the  withdrawal  of  a  judgment  rendered  in  a  State  court  on  the  Coustitu- 
tion,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  from  this  ai>i>eU«te  jurisdiction. 

'* Great  weight  has  alwiiys  Ijt'tn  attachwi,  and  very  rightly  attached,  to  contempo- 
raneous exposition.  No  ijucstion,  it  is  believed,  has  arisen  to  which  this  principle 
applies  more  nneqiiivcscally  than  to  that  now  under  considenition. 

**  Tlie  opinion  of  the  Federalist  has  al waj^  been  considered  as  of  great  authnrit}*. 
It  is  a  complete  commentary  on  our  Constitution,  and  is  apjjealcd  to  by  all  parties  iti 
the  (|ue8ttotts  to  which  that  instrument  has  given  birth.  Its  intrinsic  merit  entitles  it 
to  this  high  rank  ;  and  the  part  two  of  its  authors  performed  in  fr^iniing  the  Constitu- 
tion put  it  verj^  much  in  their  pwer  to  explain  the  views  with  which  it  was  framed. 
These  es&nys  having  been  published  while  the  Constitution  wjts  l>efore  the  nation  for 
adoption  or  rejection,  and  having  been  written  in  answer  to  objections  foundeii  «uitirely 
on  the  extent  of  its  jxiwers,  and  on  its  dindnution  of  State  sovereignty,  are  entitled  to 
thi-  more  consideration  where  they  frankly  avow  that  the  |KJwcr  objected  to  is  given,  and 
defend  it. 

"  In  discussing  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power,  the  Fedendist  (No  S2)  says : ' 
*  Here  another  question  occurs  :  what  ndation  would  subsist  helwetn  the  natiorwl  and 
State  courts  in  these  instances  of  concurrent  juiisdiction  ?  1  answi^r  that  an  ap[ieal 
would  cei  tainly  li>"  from  the  latter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Staleau  The 
Constitution  in  dirr<^t  terms  gives  an  ap^iellate  junsiliction  to  the  Supnrme  Court  in  all 
the  enumerated  cases  of  fitlcrid  cognizance  in  which  it  is  not  to  have  an  original  ouei, 
without  n  single  exjaession  to  confine  its  operation  to  the  inferior  federal  coorts.  The 
oljjects  of  ap|»eal,  not  the  tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  he  made,  are  alone  to  be  eon* 
teuj plated.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  rcanon  of  the  thing,  U  ought  to  be 
construed  to  exteml  to  the  State  tribunals.  Either  this  moi>t  he  the  case,  or  the  local 
courts  must  be  excluded  ftoui  a  concurrent  juris<liction  in  nuitters  of  national  concern, 
else  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Uniou  may  Ik;  eluded  at  the  pleaauns  of  every  phiiutiff 


1  1  Wheat.  R.  301,  3S3. 

■  Ibid.    See  also  Ex  park  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  C.  R.  232. 
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"  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  classes  of  cases  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution,  between  which  a  distinction  seems  to  be 
drawn.  The  first  class  includes  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  and  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  In  this  class  the  expression 
is,  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases.  But  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  clause,  which  embraces  all  the  other  cases 
of  national  cognizance,  and  forms  the  second  class,  the  word  *  all ' 
is  dropped,  seemingly  ex  industria.  Here  the  judicial  authority 
is  to  extend  to  controversies  (not  to  all  controversies)  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,  ifcc.  From  this  difference  of 
phraseology  perhaps  a  difference  of  constitutional  intention  may, 
with  propriety,  be  inferred.  It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  the 
variation  in  the  language  could  have  been  accidental.  It  must 
have  been  the  result  of  some  determinate  reason ;  and  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  find  a  reason  sufficient  to  support  the  apparent 
change  of  intention.     In  respect  to  the  firet  class,  it  may  well 

or  prosecutor.  Neither  of  these  conseriueiiees  ought,  without  evident  necessity,  to  be 
involved  ;  the  latter  would  \ye  entirely  inadmissible,  as  it  would  defeat  some  of  the 
most  imi)ortant  and  avowed  purposes  of  the  proposed  government,  and  would  essen- 
tially embarrass  its  measures.  Nor  do  I  perceive  any  foundation  for  such  a  supposition. 
Agreeably  to  the  remark  already  made,  the  national  and  State  systems  are  to  be  re- 
giinled  as  mic  whole.  The  courts  of  the  latter  will,  of  course,  be  natural  auxiliaries  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union  ;  and  an  appeal  from  them  will  as  naturally  lie 
to  that  tribunal,  which  is  destined  to  unite  and  assimilate  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice and  the  rules  of  national  decision.  The  evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  national 
convention  is,  that  all  the  causes  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  for  weighty  public  rea- 
sons, leceive  their  original  or  final  determination  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  To  con- 
fine, therefore,  the  general  expressions  which  give  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  appeals  from  the  sulwrdinate  federal  coui-ts,  instead  of  allowing  their  extension 
to  the  Slate  courts,  would  be  to  abridge  the  latitude  of  the  terms,  in  subversion  of  the 
intent,  contrary  to  every  sound  rule  of  interpretation.* 

"  A  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  certainly  of  not  less  authority 
than  that  which  has  been  just  citetl,  is  the  Judiciary  Act  itself.  We  know  that  in  the 
Congress  which  passed  that  ait  were  many  eminent  members  of  the  convention  which 
formeil  the  Constitution.  Not  a  single  individual,  so  far  as  is  known,  supposed  that 
jKirt  of  tlie  act  whi<*,h  gives  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  judgments 
of  the  State  courts  in  the  cases  therein  specified  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  here  alluded  to, 
as  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Constitution,  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  doc- 
trine that  the  apj>ellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  constitutionally  extend 
over  causes  in  St;ite  courts.  See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lcct.  15 ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  28 ; 
Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  7.  («) 

(a)  Cook  V.  Moffat,  5  How.  295. 
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have  been  the  intention  of  the  framcra  of  the  Constitution  impera- 
tively to  extend  the  judicial  power^  cither  in  an  original  or  a|>- 

pellate  form,  to  all  cas€»;  and^  in  the  latter  class,  to  leave  it  to 
Congress  to  qualify  the  jurisdiction,  original  or  ap[>ellate,  in  such 
manner  as  |iublic  policy  niitrht  dictate. 

§  1749,  *'The  vital  importance  of  all  the  cases  enumerated  in 
the  first  class  to  the  national  sovereignty  might  warrant  such  a 
distinction.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  Here  the  State 
courts  could  not  ordinarily  possess  a  direct  jurisdiction.  The 
jurisdiction  over  such  cases  could  not  exist  in  the  State  courts 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution-  And  it  could  not 
afterwards  be  directly  conferred  on  them;  for  the  Constitution 
expressly  requires  the  judicial  power  to  be  vested  in  courts  or- 
dained and  established  by  the  United  States.  This  class  of  eases 
would  embrace  civil  as  well  as  crimijial  jurisdictionj  and  affect 
not  only  our  internal  jjolicy  but  our  foreitoi  relations.  It  \vould, 
therefore,  be  perilous  to  restrain  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
inasmuch  as  it  might  hazard  the  national  safety.  The  same  re- 
marks may  l>e  urged  as  to  cases  aflfccting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  who  are  em|>hatically  placed  under 
the  guard ifuiship  of  the  law  of  nations.  And  as  to  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  embraces 
all  questions  of  prize  and  salvage  in  the  correct  adjudication  of 
wiiich  fujT ign  nations  are  deejily  interested ;  it  embraces  also 
maritime  torts,  conti'acts,  and  offences,  in  which  the  priiici)»lcs  of 
the  law  and  comity  of  nations  often  form  an  essential  inquiry. 
All  these  cases,  then,  enter  into  the  national  policy,  affect  the 
national  rijrhts,  and  may  compromit  the  national  sovereignty. 
llic  origiuid  or  appellate  jurisdiotiun  ouglit  not,  tlierefore,  to  ho 
restrained,  l>ut  should  be  commensurate  with  the  mischiefs  in- 
teudtnl  to  be  remedied,  and,  of  course,  should  extend  to  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

§  1750.  "  A  different  policy  might  well  Ijo  adopted  in  reference 
tn  the  second  class  of  cases ;  for  although  it  might  be  fit  that  the 
jtuliiMal  jKiwer  should  extend  to  all  controversies  to  which  the 
ITuited  States  should  be  a  fmrty,  yet  tliis  powder  might  not  have 
been  impf^ratively  given,  lest  it  should  iuifdy  a  right  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  original  suits  brought  against  tlie  United  States,  as  de- 
fendants in  their  own  courts.     It  might  not  have  been  deemed 
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proper  to  submit  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  against 
their  own  will,  to  judicial  cognizance,  either  to  enforce  rights  or 
to  prevent  wrongs.  And  as  to  the  other  cases  of  the  second  class, 
they  might  well  be  left  to  be  exercised  under  the  exceptions  and 
regulations  which  Congress  might  in  their  wisdom  choose  to  ap- 
ply. It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Congress  seem,  in  a  good 
degree,  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  judicial  system,  to 
have  adopted  this  distinction.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  juris- 
diction is  not  limited,  except  by  the  subject-matter ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  made  materially  to  depend  upon  the  value  in  controversy. 

§  1751.  "  We  do  not,  however,  profess  to  place  any  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  distinction  which  has  here  been  stated  and  en- 
deavored to  be  illustrated.  It  has  the  rather  been  brought  into 
view  in  deference  to  the  legislative  opinion  which  has  so  long  acted 
upon  and  enforced  this  distinction.  But  there  is,  certainly,  vast 
weight  in  the  argument  which  has  been  urged,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  imperative  upon  Congress  to  vest  all  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts,  created  under  its  own  authority.  At 
all  events,  whether  the  one  construction  or  the  other  prevail,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  unavoid- 
ably, in  some  cases,  exclusive  of  all  State  authority,  and  in  all 
others  may  be  made  so  at  the  election  of  Congress.  No  part  of 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  can,  consistently 
with  the  Constitution,  be  delegated  to  State  tribunals.  The  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  is  of  the  same  exclusive  cogni- 
zance ;  and  it  can  only  be  in  those  cases  where,  previous  to  the 
Constitution,  State  tribunals  possessed  jurisdiction  independent 
of  national  authority,  that  they  can  now  constitutionally  exercise 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Congress,  throughout  the  judicial  act, 
and  particularly  in  the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  sections,  have  legis- 
lated upon  the  supposition  that  in  all  the  cases  to  which  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  extended  they  might  rightfully 
vest  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  their  own  courts."  (a) 

§  1752.  The  Federalist  has  spoken  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  following  terms :  "  The  only  thing  in  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion which  wears  the  appearance  of  confining  the  causes  of  federal 
cognizance  to  the  federal  courts  is  contained  in  this  passage :  *  The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  Bhall  he  vested  in  one  Supreme 

(a)  See  Waring  v,  Clarke,  5  How.  441. 
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Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  shall  fmm  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.'    This  might  either  be  construed  to 

signify  tliat  the  supreme  and  subordinate  courts  of  the  Union 
should  alone  have  the  power  of  deciding  those  causes  to  which 
tlieir  authority  is  to  extend,  or  simply  to  denote  that  the  organs 
of  the  national  judiciary  should  be  one  Supreme  Court,  and  as 
many  subordinate  courts  as  Congress  shofild  think  proper  to  ap- 
point ;  in  other  words,  that  the  United  States  should  exercise  tlie 
judicial  power  with  which  they  are  to  be  invested  through  one  su. 
prcme  tribunal,  and  a  certain  number  of  inferior  ones,  to  be  instil 
tuted  by  them.  The  first  excludes,  the  last  admits,  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  tribunals;  and  as  the  first  would  amount 
to  an  alienation  of  Htate  power  by  imiilicatioUj  the  last  appears 
to  mc  the  most  defensible  construction, 

§  1753.  "  But  this  di^ctrine  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  only 
clearly  applicable  to  those  descriptions  of  causes  of  which  the 
State  courts  had  previous  cognizance.  It  is  not  equally  evident 
in  relation  to  cases  which  may  grow  out  of,  and  be  peculiar  to, 
the  Constitution  to  be  established ;  for  not  to  allow  the  State 
courts  a  right  of  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered as  the  abridgment  of  a  pre-existing  authority.  1  mean  not, 
thereforcj  to  contend  that  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  le- 
gislation upon  the  objects  intrusted  to  their  direction,  may  not 
commit  the  decision  of  causes  arising  ujjon  a  partictilar  regulation 
to  the  federal  courts  solely,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  deemed 
expedient;  but  I  hold  that  the  State  courts  will  be  divested  of  no 
part  of  their  primitive  jurisdiction  further  than  may  relate  to  an 
appeal*  And  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that  in  every  case  in  which 
they  were  not  expressly  excluded  by  the  future  acts  of  the  na- 
tional Icgiskture,  they  will  of  course  take  cognizance  of  the 
causes  to  which  those  acts  may  give  birth.  This  I  infer  from  the 
nature  of  judiciary  power,  and  from  the  general  genius  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  judiciary  power  of  every  government  looks  beyond  its 
own  local  or  municipal  laws,  and  in  civil  eases  lays  hold  of  all 
subjects  of  litigation  between  parties  within  its  jurisdiction,  though 
the  causes  of  dispute  are  relative  to  the  laws  of  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  globe.  Those  of  Japan,  not  less  than  of  Xew  Yorki 
may  furnish  the  objects  of  legal  discussion  to  our  courts*  When, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  the  SLite  governments  and  the 
national  governments,  as  they  truly  are,  in  the  light  of  kindred 
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systems,  and  as  parts  of  one  whole^  the  inference  seems  to  be  con- 
clusive, that  the  State  courts  would  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  Union  where  it  was  not 
expressly  prohibited."  ^ 

§  1754.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhajw  not  desirable,  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  in  relation  to  the  cases  in  which  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  exclusive  of  the 
State  courts,  or  in  which  it  may  be  made  so  by  Congress,  until 
they  shall  be  settled  by  some  positive  adjudication  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  there  are  some  cases  in  which  that  power  is  exclu- 
sive, cannot  well  be  doubted;  that  there  are  others, i^ which  it 
may  be  made  so  by  Congress,  admits  of  as  little  doubn  and  that 
in  other  cases  it  is  concurrent  in  the  State  courts,  at  least  until 
Congress  shall  have  passed  some  act  excluding  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  will  scarcely  be  denied.*  It  seems  to  be  admitted, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is,  or  at 
least  may  be,  made  exclusive  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States;®  in  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;*  in 
all  cases  (in  their  character  exclusive^  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction ;  ^  (a)  in  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  in  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; 
in  controversies  between  a  St^te  and  citizens  of  another  State; 
and  in  controversies  between  a  State  and  foreign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects.^    And  it  is  only  in  those  cases  where,  previous  to  the 

1  See  The  Federalist,  No.  82  ;  Id.  81. 

2  See  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  396,  897  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880,  881.  See 
11  Wheat.  R.  472,  note;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  21  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  870, 
&.'.  (2d  edit.  395,  &c.)  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  181, 182, 183;  Governor  of  Georgia 
V.  Madrazo,  1  Peters  s  Sup.  C.  R.  128,  129,  per  Johnson,  J. 

3  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  396,  397 ;  Houston  r.  Moore,  6  Wheat.  R.  25  to 
28  ;  Id.  69,  71  ;  Slocum  v.  Maybury,  2  Wheat.  R.  1  ;  Hoyt  v.  Gelston,  3  Wheat.  R. 
216,  311. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  82 ;  Martin  r.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  336,  337  ;  ante,  §  1672, 
note  1. 

»  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  380  ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  396,  397  ;  Martin  v. 
Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  337,  373  ;  Houston  v,  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  49 ;  United  States  v. 
Bevana,  3  Wheat  R.  887 ;  anU,  §  1671 ;  Ogden  ».  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  278,  John- 
son, J. ;  Janney  v.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.,  10  Wheat.  R.  418. 

«  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App  181, 182,  183  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  l^t.  18,  p.  870, 
&c.  (2d  edition,  pp.  395  to  404). 

(a)  See  The  Moses  Taylor,  4  Wall.  Belfast,  7  Wall.  624  ;  Leon  v,  Galceran, 
411  ;  The  Hine  v.  Trevor,  Id.  555;  The      11  Wall.  186. 
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Constitution,  State  tribunals  possessed  jurisdiction  independent  of 
nationul  authority,  that  they  ean  now  constitutionally  exercise  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction.^  Congress,  indeed,  in  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  (ch,  20,  §§  9,  11, 13),  have  manifestly  legislated  upon  the 
supposition,  that,  in  all  cases  to  wliicli  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends,  they  might  rightfully  vest  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  their  own  courts.^ 

§  1755.  It  is  a  far  more  difficult  point  to  affirm  the  right  of 
Congress  to  vest  in  any  State  court  any  part  of  the  judicial  power 
confided  by  the  Const itiition  to  the  national  government.  Con- 
gress may,  indeed,  permit  the  State  courts  to  exercise  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  iu  many  cases ;  but  those  courts  then  derive  no 
authority  from  Ctmgress  over  the  subject-matter,  but  are  simply 
left  to  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  as  is  conferred  on  them  by 
the  State  constitution  and  laws*  There  are,  indeed,  many  acts  of 
Congress  which  permit  jurisdiction  over  the  ofl'ences  therein  de- 
Bcribed  to  be  exercised  by  State  magistrates  and  courts ;  but  this, 
it  has  been  said  l)y  a  learned  jodge,^  is  not  because  such  |>cr- 
mission  was  considered  to  be  necessary*  under  the  Constitution, 
to  vest  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  those  tribunals,  but  because 
the  jurisdiction  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  natitmal  courts  hy 
the  judiciary  act,  and  consequently  could  not  he  otherwise  exe- 
cuted by  the  State  courts.  But,  he  has  added,  "  For  1  hold  it  to 
be  perfectly  clear  that  Congress  cannot  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
any  courts  but  such  as  exist  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States;  although  the  State  courts  may  exercise  juris- 
diction in  cases  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  not  pro- 


i  Martin  p.  Hant<?r,  1  Wicut  R.  336,  337  ;  The  Feiiemlkt,  Nos.  27,  82  j  Houston 
9,  Moons  5  Wheat.  K.  49. 

*  Ihid.  See  1  Petera's  Sup.  Ct,  E.  128, 129, 130,  per  Johnson,  J, ;  Ex  parte  Cabrera, 
1  Wash,  Cir.  U.  232-  It  would  ^em,  upon  the  common  pnncipks  of  the  lawi  of  na- 
tions, as  ahijjs  of  war  of  a  government  ftre  deemed  to  1^3  under  the  exulusive  dociiiuion 
and  aovereignty  of  their  own  government,  wherever  they  may  be,  nnd  thns  enjoy  an 
extra-territorial  immunity,  that  crimes  committetl  on  lioard  of  shipa  of  war  of  the 
ITnited  States,  in  port  m  well  as  at  sea,  are  exclushvly  cognizable  and  pnnbhahle  by 
th«  United  States.  Tliii*  very  point  arow  in  United  States  i\  Bevans  (3  Wheat,  R. 
836,  838)  ;  bnt  it  was  tjot  decided.  The  result  of  that  trial,  however,  showed  the 
genera]  opinion  thiit  the  State  courts  bad  no  jitriadiclion,  as  the  law  officers  of  the 
State  declined  to  interfere  after  the  deciaion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Staten. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  in  Houston  e.  Moore,  5  Mlieat*  R.  27,  28  ;  The  Federal* 
iat.  No,  27  \  Id.  No,  82. 
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hibited  by  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts."  This 
latter  doctrine  was  positively  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Martin  v.  Hunter ;  ^  and  indeed  seems,  upon  general  principles,  in- 
disputable. In  that  case,  the  court  said,  "  Congress  cannot  vest 
any  portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
courts  ordained  and  established  by  itself."  ^ 

§  1756.  In  regard  to  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  held,  that  no  part 
of  this  jurisdiction  can,  consistently  with  the  Constitution,  be  dele- 
gated to  State  tribunals.^  It  is  true,  that  Congress  has,  in  various 
acts,  conferred  the  right  to  prosecute  for  offences,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures,  in  the  State  courts.  But  the  latter  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, declined  the  jurisdiction,  and  asserted  its  unconstitution- 
ality. And  certainly  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  decided 
preponderance  of  judicial  authority  in  the  State  courts  against  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  confer  the  power.* 

§  1757.  In  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  confided  respectively 
to  the  State  courts,  and  those  courts  of  the  United  States  (where 
the  latter  have  not  appellate  jurisdiction),  it  is  plain  that  neither 
can  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  operations  of 
the  other.     It  has  accordingly  been  settled,  that  no  State  court 

1  1  Wheat.  R.  330.     See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  375  (2d  edit.  p.  400). 

'  Ibid.  See  also  Houston  r.  Moore,  6  Wheat.  R.  68,  69.  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  I^ct. 
18,  p.  375,  &c.  (2d  edit.  pp.  400  to  404).  The  Federalist  (No.  81)  seems  faintly  to  con- 
tend that  Congress  might  vest  the  jurisdiction  in  the  State  courts  :  **  To  confer  upon 
the  existing  courts  of  the  several  States  the  power  of  determining  such  causes, 
would,  perhaps,  be  as  much  to  *  con.stitute  tribunals '  as  to  create  new  courts  with  the 
like  power.  *  But  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  context  of  the  Constitution  ? 
*'  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,"  &c.  Are  not  these  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  the  same  in  whom  the 
jurisdiction  is  to  be  vested  ?  Who  are  to  appoint  them  ?  Who  are  to  pay  their 
salaries  ?  Can  their  compensation  be  diminished  ?  All  these  questions  must  be 
answered  with  reference  to  the  same  judges,  that  is,  with  reference  to  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  State  courts.  See  also 
The  Federalist,  No.  45. 

(8  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  337 ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  35,  69,  71, 
74,  75. 

*  See  Sergeant  on  Const  Law.  ch.  27  (ch.  28)  ;  United  States  v,  Campbell,  6  Hall's 
Law  Journ.  113  ;  United  States  v.  Lathrop,  17  Johns.  R.  6  ;  Coruth  v.  Freely,  Virginia 
Cases,  321  ;  Ely  v.  Peck,  7  Connecticut  R.  239 ;  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect  18,  p.  870,  &c. 
(2d  edit.  pp.  395  to  404).  But  see  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  181,  182  ;  Rawle  on 
Const,  ch.  21. 
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en  11  issue  an  injunction  npon  any  judgment  in  a  court  of  the 
United  ^States ;  the  latter  having  an  exclusive  authority  over  its 
own  judgments  and  prt»ceedhi*r8.'  (jt}  Nor  can  any  State  court| 
or  any  State  legislature j  annul  the  judguients  of  the  coui'ts  of  the 
United  States,  or  destroy  the  rights  acquired  under  them;'^(fi) 
nor  in  any  manner  deprive  the  Hupreme  Court  of  ita  appellate 
jurisdietiuu  ;^  nor  in  any  manner  interfere  with  or  control  the 
process  (whether  mesne  or  final)  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;^  nor  prescribe  the  rules  or  forms  of  pruceodmg,  nor  effect 
of  process,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;^  nor  issue  a  man- 
damus to  an  officer  of  the  United  States  to  compel  him  to  per- 
form duties  devolved  on  him  by  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States.** 
Aod  although  writs  of  habeas  corpus  have  been  issued  by  State 
judges  and  State  courts  in  cases  where  the  party  has  been  in  cus- 
tody under  the  authority  of  process  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  whether 
such  an  exercise  of  authority  is  constitutional ;  and  it  yet  remains 
to  be  decided  whether  it  can  be  maintained,"  (c) 

§  1758.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  exercised,  it  is  for  Congress  alone  to  fur- 
nish the  rules  of  proceeding,  to  direct  the  process,  to  declare  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  process,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  jndg- 
mcnta  consequent  thereon  shall  be  executed.  No  State  legisla- 
ture or  State  court  can  have  the  slightest  right  to  interfere  j  and 

J  McKim  tf.  Voorhifl.  7  Cninch*^  R.  279  ;  1  Kenfs  Comm.  Lect.  ID,  pp.  S82  to  887 
(2cl  edit  pp,  409  to  412). 

a  United  States  v.  Peters,  5  Cmncli,  116  ;  1  Kent's  Cotnm.  Lect  19,  p,  382,  Jtc, 
(24  edit,  p,  409,  &c*). 

8  AVilsran  r,  Meisoti,  1  Oflnch,  94  \  1  Kenfa  Comm.  Lect.  19,  p.  S82  (2d  edit  p.  400). 

*  Unite.l  Suti's  V.  Wilwn,  8  Wlieat.  E.  253, 

*  Wayinnii  p.  SoiitbnrJ,  10  Wheat.  R.  1,  21,  22  ;  Bank  of  the  United  States  r.  Hal- 
gted,  10  Wheat.  R.  51. 

*  McClnn^  p.  Silliman,  6  Wheat.  IL  598. 

'  See  Sergeant  on  Const*  Law,  ch.  27  (cb.  28)  ;  1  Kt^nt'a  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  375 
(2d  e<lit  p.  400).     See  1  Tnek.  Black.  Comm.  App.  291,  292. 

((If)  Sm©  Wallace  r.  McConnell,  13  Pet. 
136  ;  Ableman  v.  BmXli,  21  How.  505. 

0t)  See  Dnnam  v.  Darst,  17  Pet.  201, 
and  1  How*  301. 

ic)  In  Abk-mnn  r.  Bootb,  21  How. 
506,  it  waa  decided  that  although  the 
piocffis  might  iaaue,  yet  when  by  the  re- 
turn it  was  shown  that  the  petitioner  waa 


held  nnder  national  anthority,  the  State 
conrt  could  proceed  no  furtber,  hut  must 
leave  the  validity  of  the  anthority  detain- 
ing the  petitioner  to  be  paased  npon  by 
the  federal  jndioiary.  This  dociaion  was 
affirmed  in  Tarble's  Case,  13  Wall  397, 
Cblflf  Justice  Chase  disaenting. 
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Congress  are  not  even  capable  of  delegating  the  right  to  them. 
They  may  authorize  national  courts  to  make  general  rules  and 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  convenient  exercise  of  their 
jurisdiction ;  but  they  cannot  delegate  to  any  State  authority  any 
control  over  the  national  courts.^ 

§  1759.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national  courts  have  no  author- 
ity (in  cases  not  within  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States)  to  issue  injunctions  to  judgments  in  the  State  courts,^ 
or  in  any  other  manner  to  interfere  with  their  jurisdiction  or 
proceedings.^  (a) 

§  1760.  Having  disposed  of  these  points,  we  may  again  recur 
to  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  some  fur- 
ther ilhistrations.  Tlie  language  is,  that  "the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make." 

§  1761.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  not  bo  without  use  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  here  meant  by  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  what  is  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  be  exercised.  The  essential  criterion  of 
api)ellate  jurisdiction  is,  that  it  revises  and  corrects  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  cause  already  instituted,  and  does  not  create  that  cause.* 
In  reference  to  judicial  tribunals,  an  api>ellate  jurisdiction,  there- 
fore, necessarily  implies  that  the  subject-matter  has  been  already 
instituted  in  and  acted  upon  by  some  other  court,  whose  judgment 
or  proceedings  are  to  be  revised.  This  appellate  jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  indeed  in  any  form  which 
the  legislature  may  choose  to  prescribe ;  *  but  still,  the  substance 

1  Wayman  v.  Soutbanl,  10  Wheat.  R.  1  ;  Palmer  r.  Allen,  7  Cranch,  R.  650  ; 
Giblwns  ».  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  207,  208  ;  Bank  of  the  United  States  v,  Halsted,  10 
Wheat.  R.  51. 

*  Diggs  V.  Wolcott,  4  Cranch,  178.  Sec  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  15,  p.  301  (2d  wlit, 
p.  321). 

»  Ex  parte  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  R.  232 ;  1  Kent's  Coram.  LecL  19,  p.  886  (2d 
edit.  pp.  411,  412). 

*  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  R  175,  176  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  81 ;  Weston  v. 
City  Council  of  Charleston,  2  Peters's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  449. 

»  Ibid. 

(a)   Buck   V.  Colbath,  3  Wall.  534.  coramenceroent  of  suit  must  abjudicate. 

See  City  Bank  v,  Skelton,  2  Blatchf.  26.  Smith  r.  Mclvor,  9  Wheat.  632  ;  Wallace 

Where  the  State  and  federal  courts  have  r.   McConnell,    13   Pet.  136  ;  Mallett  w. 

concurrent  jurisdiction,  the  court  which  Dexter,  1  Curt.  C.  C.  178. 
first    has  possession  of  the   subject  by 
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must  exist  before  the  fonii  can  be  applied  to  it.  To  0|>erato  at 
all,  then,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  there  has  been  a  decision  hy  some  officer  or  depart- 
ment of  tlie  United  States  ;  it  must  be  by  one  clothed  with  judicial 
authority,  and  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  A  jiower,  therefore, 
conferred  by  Congress  on  the  Su)jrenic  Court  to  issue  a  man^ 
daftius  to  public  officers  of  the  United  States  generally,  is  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution;  for  it  is  in  effect,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction,^  But  where  the 
object  is  to  revise  a  judicial  proceeding,  the  mode  is  wholly  im- 
matc'rial ;  and  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or  7nam2amus^  a  writ  of 
error  or  an  appeal,  may  be  nsed,  as  the  legislature  may  prcBcribc.^ 

§  1762,  Tlic  most  usual  modes  of  exercising  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, at  least  those  which  are  most  known  in  the  United  States, 
are  by  a  writ  of  error,  or  by  an  appeal,  or  by  some  process  of  re- 
moval of  a  suit  f i*om  an  inferior  tribunal.  An  appeal  is  a  process 
of  civil-law  origin,  and  removes  a  cause,  entirely  subjecting  the 
fact  as  well  as  the  law  to  a  ^e^iew  and  a  retrial.  A  writ  of  error 
is  a  process  of  common-law  origin,  and  it  removes  nothing  for  re- 
examination but  the  law.^  The  former  mode  is  usually  adopted 
in  cases  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  the  latter  in  suits 
at  common  law  tried  by  a  jury, 

§  1763,  It  is  obscrvablej  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is, 
that  ^'  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  htw  and  fact"  This  provision  was  a  subject  of  no  small 
alarm  and  misconstruction  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  was  supposed  to  confer  on  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  the  jiower  to  review  the 
decision  of  a  jury  in  mere  matters  of  fact,  and  thus,  in  effect,  to 
destroy  the  validity  of  their  verdict,  and  to  reduce  to  a  mere  form 
the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  The  objection  was  at 
once  seized  hold  of  by  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it 
was  pressed  with  an  urgency  and  zeal  which  were  well-nigh  pre- 
venting its  ratification,*    There  is  certainly  some  foimdation  in 


1  Mfirbury  v.  Mri(lison,  1  Crancli»  R.  175,  176  ;  The  Federalist^  No.  81  j  Weston  v. 
City  Council  of  Chflrleston,  2  Petors'a  Snp,  CL  R  449. 

«  IbU»  J  United  States  v.  Haniiltoii,  3  Dall.  17  ;  Ex  parte  BoWmm,  4  Oraitch,  R.  75  ; 
Mspffrfc  Keaniey,  7  Wlifat,  R,  38  ;  Ez  parte  Cmne,  5  Peters's  Sup,  Ct.  R.  U*Q. 

»  Wiscart  i\  Dauchy,  3  DalU  R   321  ;  rob«*ns  v.  Virginia,  &  WlieJit.  R.  409  ti>  412. 

*  Seo  I  EUiot'a  Debates,  121,  122  j  2  Elliot's  Debates,  S46>  &30  to  410  |  Id«  413 
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the  ambiguity  of  the  language  to  justify  an  interpretation  that 
such  a  review  might  constitutionally  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
appellate  power,  if  Congress  should  choose  to  carry  it  to  that  ex- 
treme latitude.*  But,  practically  speaking,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  Congress  would  ever  adopt  such  a  course, 
even  if  it  were  within  their  constitutional  authority;  since  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  all  the  habits,  feelings,  and  institutions 
of  the  whole  country.  At  least  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  Con- 
gress would  scarcely  take  such  a  step  until  the  people  were  pre- 
pared to  surrender  all  the  great  securities  of  their  civil  as  well  as 
of  their  political  rights  and  liberties ;  and,  in  such  an  event,  the 
retaining  of  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  a  mere  mockery.  The  real 
object  of  the  provision  was  to  retain  the  power  of  reviewing  the  fact 
as  well  as  the  law,  in  cases  of  equity  and  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction.^  And  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed  was 
probably  occasioned  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the.  introduction  of 
the  subject  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  upon  which  the  con- 
vention were  greatly  divided  in  opinion. 

§  1764.  The  Federalist  met  the  objection,  pressed  with  much 
earnestness  and  zeal,  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  propriety  of 
this  appellate  jurisdiction  has  been  scarcely  called  in  question  in 
regard  to  matters  of  law  ;  but  the  clamors  have  been  loud  against 
it,  as  applied  to  matters  of  fact.  Some  well-intentioned  men  in 
this  State,  deriving  their  notions  from  the  language  and  forms 
which  obtain  in  our  courts,  have  been  induced  to  consider  it  as  an 
implied  superscdure  of  the  trial  by  jury,  in  favor  of  the  civil-law 
mode  of  trial,  which  prevails  in  our  courts  of  admiralty,  probate, 
and  chancery.     A  technical  sense  has  been  affixed  to  the  term 

*  appellate,'  which  in  our  law  parlance  is  commonly  used  in  ref- 
erence to  appeals  in  the  course  of  the  civil  law.  But  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  the  same  meaning  would  not  be  given  to  it  in  any 
part  of  New  England.  There,  an  appeal  from  one  jury  to  another 
is  familiar  both  in  language  and  practice,  and  is  even  a  matter  of 
course  until  there  have  been  two  verdicts  on  one  side.    The  word 

*  appellate,'  therefore,  will  not  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in 

to  427  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  139  to  157 ;  2  Amer.  Museum,  425  ;  Id.  534  ;  Id.  540, 
548,  553  ;  3  Amer.  Museum,  419,  420  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  851. 

i  2  Elliot's  Debates,  318,  347,  419 ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  140,  149  ;  Rawle  on  Consti 
oh.  10,  p.  135. 

3  3  ElUot's  Debates,  283. 
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New  Eugland  as  in  New  York,  which  shows  tlie  impropriety  of  a 
tediiiicul  interpretation  derived  from  the  jurisprudi'iice  of  a  par- 
tit'ular  State.  The  expression,  taken  in  the  abstract,  denotes 
nulhing  more  tlian  the  power  of  one  tribunal  to  review  the  pro- 
ceedings of  another,  either  as  to  the  law,  or  fact,  or  both.  The 
mode  of  doing  it  may  depend  on  ancient  ciistom,  or  k^gislative 
provision ;  in  a  new  government  it  must  de|>cnd  on  the  latter,  and 
may  be  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  as  may  be  judged 
advisable.  Ify  tlierefore,  the  re-examination  of  a  fact,  once  de- 
termined by  a  jury,  shonld  in  any  case  be  admitted  under  the 
proposed  Constitution,  it  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  done  by  a 
second  jury,  cither  by  remanding  the  cause  to  the  court  below  for 
a  second  trial  of  the  fact,  or  by  directing  an  issue  immediately  out 
of  the  Hupreme  Court. 

§  17tj5.  *'  But  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  re-cxann'nation  of  a 
fact,  once  usccrtained  by  a  jury,  will  be  permitted  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Why  may  it  not  be  said,  witli  the  strictest  propriety, 
when  a  writ  of  error  is  brought  from  an  inferior  to  a  fluperior 
court  of  law  in  this  State,  that  the  latter  has  jurisdiefion  of  the 
fact  as  well  as  the  law?  It  is  true,  it  cannot  institute  a  new  in- 
quiry concerning  the  fact,  but  it  takes  cognizance  of  it,  as  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  record,  and  pronounces  the  law  arising  upon  it. 
This  is  jmisdietion  of  both  fact  and  law ;  nor  is  it  even  possible 
to  separate  tliem.  Though  the  common-law  courts  of  this  State 
ascertain  disjiuted  facts  by  a  jury,  yet  they  untpiestionably  have 
jurisdiction  of  both  fact  and  law;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
former  is  agreed  in  the  pleadings,  tliey  have  no  recourse  to  a  jury, 
but  jH'oceed  at  once  to  judgment.  I  contend,  therefore,  on  this 
ground,  that  the  expressions,  '  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,'  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  re-examination  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  facts  decided  by  juries  in  the  inferior  courts. 

§  17G6.  ^'The  following  train  of  ideas  may  well  be  imagined  to 
have  influenced  the  convention  in  relation  to  this  particular  pro- 
vision. The  n]>pellatc  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.,  it  may 
have  been  argued,  will  extend  to  causes  determinable  in  different 
modes,  8<mie  in  the  course  of  tbe  common  law,  otliers  in  the  course 
of  the  civil  law.  In  the  former,  the  revision  of  the  law  only  will 
be,  generally  speaking,  the  proper  province  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
in  the  latter,  the  re-t*xamination  of  the  fact  is  agreeable  to  usage, 
and  in  some  cases j  of  which  prize  causes  arc  an  example,  might 
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be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  should,  in  certain 
cases,  extend  in  the  broadest  sense  to  matters  of  fact.  It  will  not 
answer  to  make  an  express  exception  of  cases  which  shall  have 
been  originally  tried  by  a  jury,  because  in  the  coui-ts  of  some  of 
the  States  all  causes  are  tried  in  this  mode ;  and  such  an  excep- 
tion would  preclude  the  revision  of  matters  of  fact,  as  well  where 
it  might  be  proper  as  where  it  might  be  improper.  To  avoid  all 
inconveniences,  it  will  be  safest  to  declare  generally  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  possess  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 
Sini  fact ^  and  that  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  subject  to  such  excep' 
tions  and  regulations  as  the  national  legislature  may  prescribe. 
This  will  enable  the  government  to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  best  answer  the  ends  of  public  justice  and  security. 

§  1767.  "  This  view  of  the  matter  at  any  rate  puts  it  out  of  all 
doubt  that  the  supposed  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  provision,  is  fallacious  and  untrue.  The  legislature 
of  the  United  States  would  certainly  have  full  power  to  provide, 
that  in  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  there  should  be  no  re-exam- 
ination of  facts  where  they  had  been  tried  in  the  original  causes 
by  juries.  This  would  certainly  be  an  authorized  exception ;  but 
if,  for  the  reason  already  intimated,  it  should  be  thought  too  ex- 
tensive, it  might  be  qualified  with  a  limitation  to  such  causes  only 
as  are  determinable  at  common  law  in  that  mode  of  trial."  ^ 

§  1768.  These  views,  however  reasonable  they  may  seem  to 
considerate  minds,  did  not  wholly  satisfy  the  popular  opinion ; 
and  as  the  objection  had  a  vast  influence  upon  public  opinion,  and 
amendments  were  proposed  by  various  State  conventions  on  this 
subject,  Congress  at  its  first  session,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution,  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  people,  and  is  now  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  in  these  words :  "  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  a 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  (a)  And  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury 
shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law."  This  amend- 
ment completely  struck  down  the  objection,  and  has  secured  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81.     See  also  The  Federalist,  No.  83. 
(a)  Tliis  does  not  apply  to  the  Stote  courts.     Edwards  v,  Elliott,  21  Wall.  632. 
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right  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  casea  in  the  fullest  latitude  of  the 
conimon  law.^  (a)  Like  the  other  ameiidmeuts  propoBcd  by  the 
same  Congress,  it  was  coldly  received  by  the  enemies  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  was  either  disapproved  by  them  or  drew  from  them 
a  i^eluetaiit  acquiescence.^  It  weakened  the  opposition  by  taking 
away  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  attack  upon  the  Const itntion* 
Still,  it  is  a  most  imipurtunt  and  valuable  amendment,  sind  places 
upon  the  high  ground  of  constitutional  right  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  —  a  privilege  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  conceded  by  all  to  be 
essentiiil  to  political  and  civil  liberty*^ 

1  Sf'e  1  Tuck,  Blttck*  Comm,  App.  351  ;  Rawle  on  Const  eh.  10,  p.  135 ;  Bonk  of 
HutJiiltoii  V.  Dudley,  2  Petera's*  R.  492,  525. 

2  &  Miir>ilmirH  Life  of  WiishinKtoii,  cli.  3,  fp,  209,  210. 

•  It  in  due  to  the  excellent  statesraen  who  fmiuiHl  the  Const itutlDii,  to  give  their 
reasons  for  the  omkaion  of  any  provision  in  tlie  Constitution  kc curing  the  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  csAts,  They  were  not  inimnsibk  to  its  vflhie  ;  hut  the  iliversity  of  th« 
inatitntiona  of  tliflTereut  States  on  this  subject  complied  them  to  acquiesce  m  !eamig 
it  entirely  to  the  sound  disereliou  of  Congress.  The  Fedemliat,  No.  83.  has  given  an 
elaborate  pii|ier  to  the  suhject,  which  is  transeribed  at  large  as  a  Qionument  of  admira- 
ble reasoning  and  exalted  i^atriotisra. 

**The  objeetion  to  the  plan  of  the  convention,  which  lias  met  with  most  success 
fn  thia  State,  is  relative  to  i?te  want  of  a  wnstittUHmtil  provisifm  for  the  trial  by  jury  it 
civil  c{L'**"*»  The  dij>irigeouons  fortn  in  which  this  objection  is  nsually  stated,  has 
been  re]>fatcdly  adverted  ta  and  exiiofied,  but  continues  to  be  i^ursueil  in  all  the 
eorrversntions  and  writings  of  the  opiMJiit-nts  of  the  plan.  The  mere  silence  of  the 
Constitntion  in  regard  to  civil  c^suatM  is  represented  as  an  aljolition  of  the  trial  by 
jury  ;  and  the  deelamationa  to  which  it  has  alforiled  a  pretext  are  artfully  calculated 
to  indtico  a  |jersnasion  that  this  pretended  abolition  h  complete  and  nnivt*rwil,  extend- 
ing not  only  to  every  B|x*cie3  of  civil  but  even  to  crimimtl  CHUses,  To  argue  with 
res|»cct  to  th*?  latter  would  1w  as  vain  and  fruitle^^s  as  to  attcm])t  to  demonstrate  any 
of  those  propo>ition8  whieli,  by  their  own  internal  evidence,  furce  conviction,  when 
expre-Hseil  in  language  adapted  to  convey  tlieir  meaning. 

**  With  rf?gHnl  to  civil  causes,  sabtb'ties,  ahnoat  too  conteniptihle  for  refutation, 
bAve  been  emp1oye<l  to  eountenanee  the  surmise  that  a  thing  which  is  only  noi 
provided  for  U  entirely  obolishtd.  Everyman  of  diseernnient  must  at  once  perceive 
the  wide  difference  between  silence  and  af)oUtion.  But,  as  the  inventors  of  this  fallacy 
Lave  attempted  to  snpix)rt  it  by  certain  hgai  maxitus  of  interpretation,  wldch  they 
have  ]iftrverte<l  from  their  true  meaning,  it  may  not  l»e  wholly  useless  to  explore  the 
ground  they  have  taken. 

"The  maxims  on  which  they  rely  are  of  this  nature:  *A  specification  of  particu- 
}n.t%  is  an  cxeluaion  of  generals  ; '  or,  *The  expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion  of 
another.*     Hence,  aay  they^  as  the  Constitution  hiis  establislieil  the  trial  by  jury 


(a)  See  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  3  Pet.  447.  the  State  courts. 
This  provision  is  applicable  to  eases  ray,  9  Wall.  £74. 
brought  into  the  Su|ireme  Court    £rom 
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§  1769.  Upon  a  very  recent  occasion  the  true  interpretation 
and  extent  of  this  amendment  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 

in  criminal  cases,  and  is  silent  in  respect  to  civil,  this  silence  is  an  implied  prohibition 
of  trial  by  jury,  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

"The  rules  of  legal  interpretation  are  rales  of  r^mtnon,  sense,  adopted  by  the  courts 
in  the  construction  of  the  laws.  Tha  true  test,  therefore,  of  a  just  a])plication  of 
them,  is  its  conformity  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.  This  being  the 
case,  let  m*i  ask  if  it  is  consistent  with  common  sense  to  sup[x>se  that  a  provision 
obliging  the  legislative  power  to  commit  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  to  juries  is  a 
privation  of  its  right  to  authorize  or  permit  that  mode  of  tml  in  other  cases  ?  Is  it 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  command  to  do  one  thing  is  a  prohibition  to  the  doing  of 
another,  which  there  was  a  previous  power  to  do,  and  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  thing  commanded  to  be  done  ?  If  such  a  supposition  would  be  unnatural  and 
unreasonable,  it  cannot  be  rational  to  maintain  that  an  injunction  of  the  trial  by  jury 
in  certain  cases  is  an  interdiction  of  it  in  others. 

**  A  power  to  constitute  courts  is  a  power  to  prescribe  tht  mode  of  trial  ;  and  con- 
sequently, if  nothing  was  said  in  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  juries,  the  legis- 
lature would  be  at  liberty  either  to  adopt  that  institution  or  to  let  it  alone.  This 
discretion  in  regard  to  criminal  causes  is  abridged  by  an  express  injunction  ;  but  it 
is  left  at  large  in  relation  to  civil  causes,  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  a  total 
silence  on  tlie  subject.  The  specificatio  of  an  obligation  to  try  all  criminal  causes 
in  a  particular  mode  excludes  indeed  the  obligation  of  employing  the  same  mode 
in  civil  causes,  but  does  not  abridge  the  poioer  of  the  legislature  to  appoint  that  mode, 
if  it  should  be  thought  proiier.  The  pretence,  therefore,  that  the  national  legislature 
would  not  be  at  liberty  to  submit  all  the  civil  causes  of  federal  cognizance  to  the 
determination  of  juries,  is  a  pretence  destitute  of  all  foundation. 

"  From  these  observations  this  conclusion  results,  that  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases  would  not  be  abolished  ;  and  that  the  use  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  maxims 
which  have  been  ([uoted  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  therefore  inadmissible.  Even  if 
these  maxims  had  a  precise  technical  sense,  corresponding  with  the  ideas  of  those 
who  employ  them  upon  the  present  occasion,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case,  they 
would  still  be  inapplicable  to  a  constitution  of  government.  In  relation  to  such  a 
subject,  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  its  provisions,  apart  from  any  technical 
rules,  is  the  true  criterion  of  construction. 

"  Having  now  seen  that  the  maxims  relied  upon  will  not  bear  the  use  made  of 
them,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  proper  application.  This  will  be  best  done 
by  examples.  The  plan  of  the  convention  declares  that  the  power  of  Congress,  or, 
in  other  wonls,  of  the  vationcU  legislaiure,  shall  extend  to  certain  enumerated  cases. 
This  si>ecirication  of  particulars  evidently  excludes  all  pretension  to  a  general  legis- 
lative authority  ;  because  an  affirmative  grant  of  special  powers  would  be  absurd,  as 
well  as  useless,  if  a  general  authority  was  intended. 

"In  like  manner,  the  authority  of  the  federal  judicature  is  declared  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  comprehend  certain  cases  particularly  specified.  The  expression  of 
those  cases  marks  the  precise  limits,  beyond  which  the  federal  courts  cannot  extend 
their  jurisdiction  ;  because,  the  objects  of  their  cognizance  being  enumerated,  the 
specification  would  be  nugatory,  if  it  did  not  exclude  all  ideas  of  more  extensive 
authority. 

"These  examples  are  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  maxims  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  to  designate  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  used. 

•*  From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  appear  unquetttionably  true,  that  trial  by  jury 
VOL.  II.  —  35 
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decision^  in  a  case  from  Louisiana,  where  the  question  was,  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  could  entertain  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and 

is  in  xic  cas«  abolished  by  the  pro|xifled  Coiiistitulion  ;  and  it  h  equally  titie  that  in 
thckde  cotitroyerBies  iH'tweeu  iiidividuftls,  in  which  the  great  btnly  of  the  |>«oj>le  are 
likely  to  be  iDtereateti,  that  institution  will  retiitiiu  prtcisfly  in  tbe  situation  in  which 
it  is  placed  by  the  State  constitutions.  The  fouudation  of  this  assertion  is,  that  the 
national  judklary  will  have  tio  eogtiizanee  of  thtfui,  aiul  of  eourse  they  will  renit^in 
detifnninalile,  a**  herwtulVars,  by  the  State  courts  only,  and  iu  the  manner  wbit^h  the 
State  constitutiuLLii  and  laws  presenile.  All  laud  causeSj  except  where  claims^  under 
the  grants  of  d liferent  Stiiteii  come  into  <tue9tionj  arvd  all  other  controversies  between 
the  citizeua  of  the  same  State,  unless  where  tht^y  defn*nd  ui>on  positive  violations 
of  the  articles  of  Union  by  acts  of  the  State  legislatures,  will  belong  exclusively  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stitte  tribunals.  Add  to  thia  that  udmindty  ctaisea,  find  almost 
all  those  which  are  of  equity  jurisdic tio n,  are  deterniijinble  under  our  own  goveru- 
nient  without  the  int+^rvention  of  a  Jury,  and  the  inference  from  the  whole  will  be, 
that  thi*i  institution,  au  it  eitials  with  ns  at  preis^ut,  cannot  posnibly  be  alfected  to  any 
gi*eat  extent  by  the  projjosed  alteration  in  our  system  of  government. 

"The  friends  and  adversaries  of  the  plan  of  the  convention^  if  they  agree  in  noth- 
ing else,  concur  at  least  in  tiie  value  thi'y  wt  ujkiu  the  tiial  by  jury,  or,  if  there  is 
any  di(fev«iic«  between  them,  it  consists  in  this  :  the  former  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
jhifegnard  to  liberty;  the  latter  represent  it  as  the  very  iwlladium  of  free  government. 
For  my  own  iiarl^  the  more  the  opt;ration  of  the  institution  has  fallen  under  my 
observation,  the  more  reason  I  have  discovered  for  holding  it  in  high  estimation  ; 
iind  it  would  be  altogothrr  su|wrfluouB  to  examine  to  what  extent  it  deserves  to  be 
esteemed  useful,  or  essential  in  a  rejtreseiitative  rt'pnblie,  or  how  mtich  more  merit 
it  may  be  entitled  to  as  a  defence  against  the  oppressiuns  of  an  hereditary  monarch 
than  OS  a  banier  to  the  tymnny  of  popular  magistrates  in  a  j*opnlar  goveniment. 
Discussions  of  this  kind  wonld  be  tiiore  curious  th»n  beneheial,  as  all  are  satisfied 
of  the  utility  nf  the  institntionp  and  of  iU  friendly  aspect  to  liberty.  Rut  I  must 
acknowknlge,  thtU  1  cannot  readily  discern  the  inaepaiable  connection  Iwtwecn  the 
existence  of  liberty  and  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  Arbitrary  impeachments, 
arbitrary  raetliods  of  piyjsecuting  pretended  offencea,  arbitrary  punibbments  ajwa 
arbitrary  convictions,  have  ever  appeared  to  me  the  great  engines  of  judicial  desjwt- 
ism  ;  and  all  these  have  relation  to  criminal  proceedings.  The  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases,  aided  by  the  k<;U>€a$  corpus  act,  seems  therefor©  to  be  alone  conceme<i 
in  the  qupHtion.  And  both  of  these  are  provided  for  in  the  most  ample  manner  ia 
the  plan  of  the  convention, 

"It  has  been  observed  that  trial  by  jury  is  a  safeguard  agoinst  an  oppressive 
exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation.     This  observation  deserves  to  be  canvassed. 

**  It  is  evident  that  it  can  have  no  inllnence  upon  the  kgislature,  in  regard  to  the 
amouni  of  the  taxes  to  h^  laid,  to  the  objecU  nt>on  which  they  are  to  be  imposed,  or  to 
the  ruU  by  which  they  are  to  be  apportioned.  If  it  ran  have  any  influence,  therefore, 
it  must  be  nf>on  the  mode  of  collection,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  intrusted  willi 
the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws, 

**  As  to  the  mode  of  collection  in  this  State  under  our  ovm  constitution,  the  trial  by 
jury  is  in  most  cases  out  of  use.  The  taxes  are  usually  levied  by  the  more  stimmary 
proceeding  of  distress  and  sale,  as  in  cases  of  rent.  And  it  is  acknowletlged  on  all 
hands  that  this  is  eaaetitial  to  the  efllcacy  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  dilator}^  course  of 
a  trial  at  law  to  recover  the  taxes  imf>osed  on  individuals  would  neither  suit  the  exi* 
^ucies  of  the  pubUc  nor  promote  the  convenience  of  the  citizens,     it  would  often 
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re-examine  the  facts  tried  by  a  jury,  that  being  the  practice  under 
the  local  law,  and  there  being  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 

occasion  an  accnmnlation  of  costs  more  bordensome  than  the  original  sum  of  the  tax 
to  be  levied. 

**  And  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  the  provision  in  favor  of  trial 
by  juiy  in  criminal  cases  will  afford  the  desired  security.  Wilful  abuses  of  a  public 
authority,  to  the  oppression  of  the  subject,  and  every  species  of  official  extortion  are 
offences  against  the  government,  for  which  the  persons  who  commit  them  may  be 
indicted  and  ptmished  according  to  the  circumstance  of  the  case. 

"  The  excellence  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  appears  to  depend  on  circum- 
stances foreign  to  the  preservation  of  liberty.  The  strongest  argument  in  its  favor  is, 
that  it  is  a  security  against  cqrruption.  As  there  is  always  more  time  and  better  op- 
portunity to  tamper  with  a  standing  body  of  magistrates  than  with  a  jury  summoned 
for  the  occasion,  there  is  room  to  snp))ose  that  a  comipt  influence  would  more  easily 
find  its  way  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  The  force  of  this  consideration  is,  how- 
ever, diminished  by  others.  The  sheriff,  who  is  the  summoner  of  ordinary  juries,  and 
the  clerks  of  courts,  who  have  the  nomination  of  special  juries,  are  themselves  stand- 
ing officers,  and,  acting  individually,  may  be  snpposed  more  accessible  to  the  touch  of 
corruption  than  the  judges,  who  are  a  collective  body.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  those  officers  to  select  jurors  who  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  party  as  well  as  a  corrupted  bench.  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed 
that  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  gaining  some  of  the  jurors  promiscuously  taken 
from  the  public  mass  than  in  gaining  men  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  government 
for  their  probity  and  good  character.  But,  making  every  deduction  for  these  considera- 
tions, the  trial  by  jury  must  still  be  a  valuable  check  upon  corruption.  It  greatly 
multiplies  the  impediments  to  its  success.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  would  be  net'es- 
sary  to  comipt  both  court  and  jury  ;  for  where  the  jury  have  gone  evidently  wrong, 
the  court  will  generally  grant  a  new  trial ;  and  it  would  be,  in  most  cases,  of  little  use 
to  practise  upon  the  jury,  unless  the  court  could  be  likewise  gained.  Here,  then,  is  a 
doable  security  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  complicated  agency  tends  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  both  institutions.  By  increasing  the  obstacles  to  success,  it  dis- 
courages attempts  to  seduce  the  integrity  of  either.  The  temptations  to  prostitution, 
which  the  judges  might  have  to  surmount,  must  certainly  be  much  fewer,  while  the 
co-operation  of  a  jury  is  necessary,  than  they  might  be  if  they  had  themselves  the 
exclusive  determination  of  all  causes. 

'*  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  doubts  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  esaeniialiiy  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  suits  to  liberty,  I  admit  that  it  is,  in  most  cases,  under  proper 
regulations,  an  excellent  method  of  determining  questions  of  property  ;  and  that  on 
this  account  alone  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  constitutional  provision  in  its  favor,  if  it 
were  possible  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  limits  within  which  it  ought  to  be  comprehended. 
This,  however,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  an  affair  of  much  difficulty  ;  and  men  not  blinded 
by  enthusiasm  must  be  sensible  that  in  a  federal  government,  which  is  a  composition 
of  societies  whose  ideas  and  institutions  in  relation  to  the  matter  materially  vary  from 
each  other,  the  difficulty  must  be  not  a  little  augmented.  For  my  own  part,  at  every 
new  view  I  take  of  the  subject,  I  become  more  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  obstacles 
which,  we  are  authoritatively  informed,  prevented  the  insertion  of  a  provision  on  this 
head  in  the  plan  of  the  convention. 

**  The  great  difference  between  the  limits  of  the  jury  trial  in  different  States  is  not 
generally  understood.    And  as  it  must  have  considerable  inflnenoe  on  the  sentence  we 
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eowts  of  tbe  United  Stales  in  LookiiBa  to  idopl  the  local  prao- 
tlcei  witli  eertain  lumtatioiiti.    The  Supreme  Coitrt  held  that  do 


wm^i  i»  fam  wfoa  t^< 


Id^  ta  ti^god  to  lb  folni,  ■■  i 
gfertc^  #T  jwifaM  otairiiiwirti  iiiiililt  1 

mSHi  BfRM^      W9  ■KiV  CffDte  Off  OMBOBHI  bV|.  flBQtS  ■>  | 

dm  Batten^  to  tfasayiritad  cwrts  in  Ei^gjbna),  «  covrt  «r  * 
miaamhjt  aai  a  cMrt  «f  thmmmy.    In  Uie  cosrt*  <^  cwniim  bw  oalf « tlw  tiM  hf 
Jbij  pivrtil%  and  tliii  wisli  womt  ^xxxpHnmm,    Ib  sQ  the  ol^cn»  m  ma^^  jMe^  F^ 

without  Ike  i«l  of  •  joiy.  In  Nev  Jcvmj  tbcie  »  «  coQit  oC  ckanecrfp  wbadi  jgiifwJi 
Iskff  cmnv  bat  ncitbcr  courts  of  wlmiialry  nor  of  pre)ale%  ia  tlw  anMe  in  wkidi  ^btm 
lui  an  MlBbUibnl  willi  lu.  In  that  Stite  tke  cooits  «€  egmnun  liw  hsTe  tlie  M^i- 
Slice  of  tlioM  oMues  vhkli  witli  tu  ere  drtemiittftble  in  tlie  eonrti  of  adrainltf  and  «f 
probate^  uui,  of  eoone,  Uie  jurj  trial  ia  more  extcnstre  in  New  Jmnej  tliasi  in  Kcv 
ITofiu  la  FeamjiTuiia  titii  i%  pefli8p%  tfiU  more  the  caw ;  for  there  la  no  coort  «f 
ilwumwj  in  thai  Atale^  aod  it*  ooainioii«lav  eointa  hame  e>imtj  joriadlctioti.  It  hat  a 
eooft  of  adjntniltf ,  bat  oooe  of  probates,  at  leeot  on  the  plan  of  ooiv  Belawaia  hai^ 
in  Iheae  resptetv  induted  PeanaylTania.  Marjland  approachea  won  neaH|r  to  Sew 
York,  at  doea  abo  Viigioia,  except  that  the  latter  has  a  plurality  of  eha&oellorv  North 
CbRklioA  bean  ooot  affinity  to  Pennsylrania ;  South  Carolina  to  Vir^gtnia.  I  bdtere, 
hoverer,  that  in  aooic  of  tboee  States  which  hare  distinct  eooita  of  adnunlty,  the 
oaniea  deptfodinf^  in  them  are  triable  by  jnrits.  In  Geoigia  there  are  none  bat  eofninoo* 
law  conrta^  and  an  afipeal,  of  ootine,  liea  from  the  retdict  otone  jonr  to  another,  which 
im  called  a  special  janr,  and  for  which  a  particolar  mode  of  appointment  is  marked  cnit. 
In  Cooneeticut  t))ey  have  no  dis^ct  coarta  either  of  chancery  or  of  admiralty,  and 
their  oorta  of  prolaitei  have  no  jariadlctioD  of  cao&cs.  Their  common-law  coarta  haro 
admiralty^  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  equity  jarisdirtion.  In  cases  of  importance,  their 
general  a«enibly  is  the  only  court  of  chancery.  In  Connecticnt,  therefore;  the  trial  by 
jury  lUKteDflt  la  pradiee  further  than  in  any  other  State  yet  mentioned.  Rhode  lahuid 
ii^  I  beliere,  in  this  particntar,  pretty  much  in  the  sittiation  of  Connecticat.  Han^ 
fihnaetta  and  New  Hamfiehire,  in  regard  to  the  blending  of  law,  equity,  and  admiralty 
jurifldicHons,  are  to  a  aitniUr  predicament.  In  the  four  eastern  States,  the  trial  by  jury 
not  only  standa  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  in  the  other  States,  but  it  is  Attended  with 
a  jii-culhirity  unknown,  in  its  full  extent,  to  any  of  them.  There  is  an  appeal,  ofcourm^ 
from  one  jury  to  another,  till  there  has  been  two  Terdicts  out  of  three  on  one  side. 

**  From  this  ikctch  it  appears  that  there  is  a  material  diversity  aa  well  in  th«  modi* 
Hcation  aa  tn  the  extent  of  the  inAtitntion  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  case*  in  the  seTeral 
Statea  ;  and  from  this  fact  these  obvious  reflections  tlow :  first,  that  no  genend  rule 
conld  have  been  fixed  npon  by  the  convention  i^htch  would  have  corrsaponded  with 
the  circnmataneee  of  all  the  States  ;  and,  secondly,  that  more,  or  at  least  as  much, 
might  h<|ve  been  hazarded  by  tiking  the  system  of  any  one  State  for  a  staudaid  aa 
by  omitting  a  provision  altogether,  and  leaving  the  matter,  aa  has  been  done,  to  legis- 
lative regulation. 

*'The  propositions  which  have  been  made  for  supplying  the  omisBion  have  rather 
served  to  illuAtnite  than  to  obviate  the  diflicnlty  of  the  thing.  The  minority  of  Peun- 
sylvania  have  projtoaed  this  mode  of  expression  for  the  purpose  :  'Trial  by  jury  shall 
be  as  heretofore  ; '  and  this,  1  maintain,  would  be  inapplicable  and  indet#!nninRt«*. 
The  IToitM  States,  in  their  collective  capacity,  nre  the  object  to  which  all  gf-neml 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  must  be  undetistood  to  refer.     Now,  it  it  evident  that^ 
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authority  was  given  by  the  act  to  re-examine  the  facts  ;  and  if  it 
had  been,  an  opinion  was  intimated  of  the  most  serious  doubts  of 

though  trial  by  jury,  with  various  limitations,  is  known  in  each  State  individually,  yet 
in  the  United  States,  as  giich,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  unknown,  because  the  present 
federal  government  has  no  judiciary  }>ower  whatever  ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
antecedent  establishment  to  which  the  term  *  heretofore '  could  proi>erly  relate.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  destitute  of  precise  meaning,  and  inoperative  from  its  uncertainty. 

**  As,  on  the  one  handt  the  foim  of  the  provision  would  not  fulfil  the  intent  of  its 
proposers,  so,  on  the  other,  if  I  apprehend  that  intent  rightly,  it  would  be  in  itself 
iuex{)edient.  I  presume  it  to  be,  that  causes  in  the  federal  courts  should  be  tried  by 
jury,  if,  iu  the  State  where  the  courts  sat,  that  mode  of  trial  would  obtain  in  a  similar 
case  in  the  State  courts  ;  that  is  to  say,  admiralty  causes  should  be  tried  in  Con- 
necticut by  a  jury,  in  New  York  without  one.  The  capricious  operation  of  so  dis- 
similar a  method  of  trial  in  the  same  cases,  under  the  same  government,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  indisiiose  every  well-regulated  judgment  towards  it.  Whether  the  cause 
should  be  tried  with  or  without  a  jury,  would  depend,  iu  a  great  number  of  cases,  on 
the  accidental  situation  of  the  court  and  parties. 

"  But  this  is  not,  in  my  estimation,  the  greatest  objection.  I  feel  a  deep  and  delib- 
erate conviction  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  trial  by  jury  is  an  ineligible 
one.  I  think  it  so  particularly  in  suits  which  concern  the  public  peace  with  foreign 
nations  ;  that  is,  in  most  cases  where  the  question  turns  wholly  on  the  laws  of  nations. 
Of  this  nature,  among  others,  are  all  prize  causes.  Juries  cannot  be  supposed  com- 
petent to  investigations  that  reiiuii-e  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations  ;  and  they  will  sometimes  be  under  the  influence  of  impressions  which  wil 
not  suffer  them  to  pay  sufficient  regard  to  those  considerations  of  public  policy  which 
ought  to  guide  their  imiuiries.  There  would,  of  course,  be  always  danger  that  the 
rights  of  other  nations  might  be  infringed  by  their  decisions,  so  as  to  affonl  occasions 
of  reprisal  and  war.  Though  the  true  proWnce  of  juries  be  to  determine  matters  of 
fact,  yet,  in  most  cases,  legsil  consequences  are  complicated  with  fact  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  a  separation  impracticable. 

*'  It  will  add  great  weight  to  this  remark  in  relation  to  prize  causes,  to  mention 
that  the  method  of  detennining  them  has  been  thought  worthy  of  particular  regula- 
tion in  various  treaties  between  different  powers  of  Europe,  and  that,  pursuant  to 
such  treaties,  they  are  determinable  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  last  resort,  l)efore  the 
king  himself  in  his  privy  council,  where  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law  undergoes  a  re- 
examination. This  alone  demonstrates  the  im}K)licy  of  inserting  a  fundamental  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  which  would  make  the  State  systems  a  standard  for  the  national 
goveninient  in  the  article  under  consideration,  and  the  danger  of  encuml)ering  the  gov- 
ernment with  any  constitutional  j)rovision3  the  propriety  of  which  is  not  indisputable. 

**  My  convictions  are  ecjually  strong  that  great  advantages  result  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  e<iuity  from  the  law  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  causes  which  belong  to 
the  former  would  be  improi)erly  committed  to  juries.  The  great  and  primar}'  use  of 
a  court  of  e(iuity  is  to  give  relief  in  extraordijuiry  cases,  which  are  exceptions  to  gen- 
eral rules.  To  unite  the  jurisdiction  of  such  cases  with  the  ordinar}'  juristliction  must 
have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  general  rules,  and  to  subject  every  case  that  arises  to 
a  sjH'cial  •letcrmination  ;  while  a  separation  between  the  jurisdictions  has  the  contrary 
effect  of  rendering  one  a  sentinel  over  the  other,  and  of  keeping  each  within  the  ex- 
pedient limits.  Besides  this,  the  circumstances  that  constitute  cases  proper  for  courts 
of  equity  are,  in  many  instances,  so  nice  and  intricate,  that  they  are  incompatible 
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its  const! hitioiialitj.     On  that  occasion  the  court  said:  "The  trial 
by  jury  is  Justly  dear  to  the  American  people.     It  has  always  been 


with  tbe  genitic  of  triiib  by  jury.     Thej  raqnire  often  such  long  and  critical  inresti- 

^iion,  m  would  be  ijn[»ni«tiaible  to  men  called  occasionally  Troin  Uieir  occupations, 
and  obligi^d  to  dedde  before  they  uerv  permitted  to  return  to  them.  The  simplicity 
and  expedition  which  form  the  du»tinKuishing  chancitira  of  tbia  mode  of  trial  require 
that  tbe  matter  to  be  det^ided  shoidd  be  reduced  to  some  single  and  obrious  [loint ; 
while  the  litignttoiis  u^unl  in  chancery  frequently  comprehend  a  long  train  of  minute 
and  Independent  [tarticulArs. 

'*  It  is  true,  lluit  the  separation  of  tbe  equity  from  tbe  1<^1  jurisdiction  is  peculiar 
to  th^  £iig1is»b  system  of  jnritipru deuce,  — the  model  which  has  been  followed  in  ser- 
eral  of  Uic  States.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  trial  by  jury  has  been  unknown 
in  every  instiince  in  which  they  have  been  united.  And  the  separation  is  essential 
to  tbe  pretserviitiou  of  that  institution  in  its  priHtiue  purity  The  nature  of  a  court  of 
equity  uill  rradily  i>ermit  tbe  extension  of  its  juris«liction  to  matters  of  kw ;  but  it 
is  not  a  little  to  be  sufi]:M.'Cted ,  that  the  attempt  to  extend  the  juri»ltction  of  the  courts 
of  law  to  matter!!  of  equity  will  not  only  be  unprckluctive  of  the  adTantagea  which 
may  be  derived  from  courts  of  chancery  on  the  plan  u|Mjn  which  they  are  established 
in  this  Strtt<\  but  will  tend  gratluully  to  change  the  nature  of  the  courts  of  law,  and 
to  un^kmiirie  the  trial  by  jurj%  by  introduciiig  questious  too  complicated  for  a  dcciaion 
in  thnt  mode. 

*•  These  appear  to  be  concluaive  reasons  against  incorporating  th<*  systems  of  all 
tbe  8tutc»,  tu  the  formation  of  tbe  national  judiciar)'  according  to  what  may  be  con* 
jectured  to  have  been  the  intent  of  the  PennsyKania  uijnority.  Let  us  now  examine 
how  far  the  proposition  of  MassiachuseLta  is  calcuhited  lo  reriifdy  the  supposed  defect. 

**  It  is  in  this  form  :  *  In  civil  actions  betwi»en  citizens  of  different  States,  every 
i«sue  of  fact,  arising  in  actions  at  commmt  law,  may  be  tried  by  a  jury,  if  the  parties, 
or  either  of  them,  request  it.' 

"  This,  at  best,  h  a  projiosition  confined  to  on©  dascription  of  caaaes  j  and  the  in- 
ference is  fftir^  ritlier  that  the  Massachusetts  convention  considered  ihiit  as  tbe  only 
class  of  federal  causes  in  which  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  proj^r,  or  that,  if  dfl- 
strous  of  a  more  extensive  provision,  they  fouutt  it  impracticable  to  deviie  one  which 
would  pro|>erly  answer  the  end.  If  the  first,  the  omia^ion  of  a  regulation  resiiccting 
so  fiartial  an  object  can  never  be  considered  as  a  material  imperfection  in  the  system. 
If  the  last,  it  affords  a  strong  corrolionition  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  tbe  thing 

*'  But  this  iH  not  all.  If  we  advert  to  the  ol>>*ervaiians  already  made  rt^pecting  the 
COtJrt*  that  sulr«ist  in  the  several  StatB9  of  the  Union,  and  tbe  different  powers  exer- 
dfted  by  them,  it  will  appear  that  there  fire  no  expressions  more  vague  and  indeter- 
minate than  those  which  have  been  employed  to  charactenze  thnl  sj^cies  of  cflusea 
which  it  is  intended  shall  he  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  In  this  State,  the  boundaries 
between  actions  at  common  law  and  actions  of  equitiibb  jnriwliction  are  ascertainfed  in 
conformity  to  the  rules  which  prevail  in  England  njion  that  Kubjoct.  In  many  of  the 
other  States  the  Ijoundaries  are  less  precise.  In  8f>me  of  them  every  cnuse  is  to  be  tried 
in  a  court  of  common  law  ;  and  u^K^n  that  foundation  every  action  may  he  considered 
as  an  action  at  comn^ou  law,  to  be  detemiine<l  by  a  jury,  if  tbe  parties  or  either  of  them 
choose  it.  H<^nce,  the  same  irregidnrity  and  confusion  would  I*  introduced  by  a  com- 
pliance with  this  pro|>ositioii  that  1  have  already  noticed  as  resulting  from  the  reguhi' 
lion  proixi^ed  by  the  Fenuflvlvania  minority.  In  one  State  a  cause  would  receive  its 
determitiaiion  from  a  jury,  if  the  parties  or  either  of  them  requested  it ;  but  in  another 
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an  object  of  deep  interest  and  solicitude,  and  every  encroachment 
upon  it  has  been  watched  with  great  jealousy.     The  right  to  such 

State,  a  cause  exactly  similar  to  the  other  must  be  decided  without  the  intervention  of 
a  jury,  because  the  State  tribunals  varied  as  to  common-law  jurisdiction. 

*'  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Massachusetts  projwsition  cannot  operate,  as  a 
general  regulation,  until  some  uniform  p'an,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  common-law 
and  equitable  jurisdictions,  shall  be  adopted  by  the  different  States.  To  devise  a  plan 
of  that  kind  is  a  task  arduous  in  itself,  and  which  it  would  require  much  time  and 
i-eflection  to  mature.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suggest  any 
general  regulation  tliat  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  or  that 
would  perfectly  quadrate  with  the  several  State  institutions. 

*'It  may  be  asked,  why  could  not  a  reference  have  been  made  to  the  Constitution 
of  this  State,  taking  that  which  is  allowed  by  me  to  be  a  good  one,  as  a  8tan<lard  for 
the  United  States  ?  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  very  probable  the  other  States  should 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  our  institutions  which  we  do  ourselves.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  arc  more  atUiched  to  their  own,  and  that  each  would  struggle  for  the 
preference.  If  the  plan  of  taking  one  State  as  a  motlel  for  the  whole  had  been  thought 
of  in  the  convention,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  adoption  of  it  in  that  body  would  have 
been  rendered  difficult  by  the  predilection  of  each  representation  in  favor  of  its  own 
government ;  and  it  must  be  uncertain  which  of  the  States  would  have  been  taken  as 
the  niotlel.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  of  them  would  be  improper  ones.  And  I 
leave  it  to  conjecture,  whether,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  most  likely  that  New 
York  or  some  other  StJite  would  have  been  preferred.  But  admit  that  a  judicious 
selection  could  have  been  effected  in  the  convention,  still  there  would  have  been  great 
danger  of  jealousy  and  disgust  in  the  other  States  at  the  partiality  which  had  been 
shown  to  the  institutions  of  one.  The  enemies  of  the  plan  would  have  been  furnished 
with  a  fine  pretext  for  raising  a  host  of  local  prejudices  against  it,  which  i)erhaps  might 
have  hazarded,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  its  final  establishment. 

"To  avoid  the  embarrassments  of  a  definition  of  the  cases  which  the  trial  by  jury 
ought  to  embrace,  it  is  sometimes  suggested  by  men  of  enthusiastic  tempers  that  a 
jjrovision  might  have  been  inserted  for  establishing  it  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  For 
this,  I  Iwlieve,  no  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  any  member  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  con- 
siderations which  have  been  stated  in  discussing  the  proiKisition  of  the  minority  of 
Pennsylvania  must  satisfy  every  sober  mind  that  the  establishment  of  the  trial  by  jury 
in  all  cases  would  have  Iwen  an  unpardonable  error  in  the  plan. 

**  In  short,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  arduous  will  appear  the  task  of 
fashioning  a  provision  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  express  too  little  to  answer  the  purpose 
or  too  much  to  be  advisable,  or  which  might  not  have  opened  other  sources  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  great  and  essential  object  of  introducing  a  firm  national  government. 

"  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  different  lights  in 
which  the  subject  has  l)een  jdaced  in  the  course  of  these  observations  will  go  far 
towards  removing  in  candid  minds  the  apprehensions  they  may  have  entertained  on 
the  point.  Tliey  have  tended  to  show  that  the  security  of  liberty  is  materially  con- 
cerned only  in  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  most 
ample  manner  in  the  plan  of  the  convention  ;  that,  even  in  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  civil  cases,  those  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  community  is  interested,  that 
mode  of  trial  will  remain  in  full  force,  as  established  in  the  State  constitutions,  un- 
touched and  unaffected  by  the  plan  of  the  convention  ;  that  it  is  in  no  case  abolished 
by  that  plan  ;  and  that  there  are  great,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties  in  the  way 
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a  trial  is^  it  is  believed^  incoqiorated  into  and  secured  in  everr 
Htate  constitution  in  the  Union ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  constitu* 
tii>n  of  Louisiana,  One  of  the  strongest  objections  originallr 
taken  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  want 
of  an  express  provision  securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  cinl 
cases.  As  8*K>n  as  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  this  right  was  , 
secured  by  the  seventh  amendment  of  the  Constitution  proposed  \ 
by  Congress,  which  received  an  assent  of  the  people  so  general- 
as  to  establish  its  importance  as  a  funclamental  guarantee  of  the 
rights  and  libfiti^H  of  the  people.     This  amendment  declares, 

of  oiAking  anj  prvcu«  bou  proper  profiiioii  for  it  in  the  Ccm»titatio<i  for  Hm  United 
Suteift. 

"  Thfi  bat  jtidgeft  of  the  matttr  will  be  tbe  bart  anjaotis  for  *  coostitutuMuI  esub- 
lishoiciit  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cues,  and  will  be  the  most  ready  to  admit  tlmt 
ih*i  ehaiigti^  which  are  coQtinuaJljr  hjippeaing  in  the  afTnirs  of  society  may  render  a 
different  mode  of  detemiiuing  questions  of  [vroperty  preferable  in  many  caaos^  in  which 
that  nwnlc  of  trial  now  prevaihw     For  my  own  part,  i  acknowledge  mvielf  to  be  con- 
vinced that  even  in  this  State  it  might  be  advanta^eoualy  extended  to  lome  cases  to 
which  it  doea  not  at  present  apply,  and  might  aa  adTantageoualy  be  abrulged  in  ot1i^rs«  . 
It  h  conoefled  by  all  reasonable  men  that  it  ought  not  to  obtain  in  all  casen.     Tbo  | 
examplea  of  innorationa  which  contract  its  ancient  Umita  as  well  in  these  States  as  ia  ] 
Git^at  Britain,  afiTord  a  strong  jtresuinption  thut  its  fomiifr  extent  has  bi«en  found  io" 
convenient,  and  give  room  to  suppose  tliat  future  eipprienoe  may  discover  ilje  propriety 
and  utility  of  other  exceptions.     I  sui^iiect  it  to  be  impossible  iu  the  nature  of  the 
thing  to  fix  the  salutary  point  at  which  the  operation  of  the  institution  ought  to  stop  ; 
nwl  this  is  with  me  a  strong  argument  for  leaving  the  matter  to  the  diactvtion  of  the 
legiAUture. 

"This  is  now  clearly  understood  to  be  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  i*  equally 
ao  in  the  State  of  Conufcticut.  And  yet  it  may  be  safely  aflinned,  that  more  nunieniua 
enn-oachmenta  have  been  raaile  apn  the  trial  by  jury  in  this  State  since  the  re^^lu- 
tion,  though  provided  for  by  a  ptwitive  article  of  our  Constitution,  than  has  hup|M>ncd 
in  the  «me  time  either  in  C'onneoticut  or  Ortat  Hritniu-  1*  m  ly  be  added,  that  thci* 
encroachments  have  pcni^ndly  originated  with  the  men  who  endeavor  to  jicrsimde  the 
pe4»]»!e  they  arp  the  warmest  deft-nders  of  popular  liberty »  but  who  have  rarely  suffered 
constitutional  obstacles  to  arrest  them  iu  a  favorite  careen  Tiie  Truth  is  that  tlie 
gencm!  genius  of  a  government  is  all  that  can  he  i$iibitantially  tcUt'd  upon  for  penna* 
nciit  f'tfeotft.  Pnrticular  jiro visions,  though  not  ahog«th«^r  useless,  have  far  Icks  virtue 
niiij  t'ttieacy  than  are  coniiuonly  ascriU^ti  to  th**m  ;  and  the  want  of  them  will  never  be, 
with  men  of  sound  jiiscPTTim*>nt,  a  decisive  objection  to  any  pbu  which  exhibits  the 
lending  charactem  of  a  gcxjil  government. 

*'  It  certainly  rounds  not  a  little  hanh  and  extraordinary  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
aecurity  for  liberty  in  a  constitntion  which  exprensly  estibltahes  a  trial  by  jury  in 
rrin final  oases,  because  it  does  not  do  it  in  civil  also ;  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
CViunectvcnt^  which  has  been  always  re^nled  as  the  most  fiopiikr  State  iu  the  Tnion, 
can  boast  of  no  constitutional  provision  for  either."  The  Fi'demliit,  No.  83.  See 
ftUo  2  Klliot's  Debates,  346,  3S0  to  410  ;  Id.  413  to  427  ;  3  Elliot's  Debateai  131,  13^ 
137,  HI,  i:>3  ;  ld»  283,  284,  SOI,  302. 
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that,  'in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved ;  and  no  fact,  once  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law.  *  At  this  time  there  were  no  States 
in  the  Union  the  basis  of  whose  jurisprudence  was  not  essentially 
that  of  the  common  law  in  its  widest  meaning ;  and  probably  no 
States  were  contemplated  in  which  it  would  not  exist.  The 
phrase,  '  common  law, '  found  in  this  clause,  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  equity  and  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisprudence. 
The  Constitution  had  declared,  in  the  third  article,  'that  the  ju- 
dicial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  trea- 
ties made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority,*  &c., 
and  '  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, '  ^  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  civil  causes  in  courts  of  equity  and  admir- 
alty juries  do  not  intervene ;  and  that  courts  of  equity  use  the 
trial  by  jury  only  in  extraordinary  cases  to  inform  the  conscience 
of  the  court.  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  in  suits 
at  common  law,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  this  distinction 
was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  amendment.  By 
common  laio  they  meant  what  the  Constitution  denominated  in 
the  third  article  'law;'  not  merely  suits  which  the  common  law 
recognized  among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings,  but  suits  in 
which  leyal  rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  in  which  equitable  rights  alone  were  recog- 
nized and  equitable  remedies  were  administered;  or  in  which, 
as  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public  law  and  of  maritime 
law  and  equity  was  often  found  in  the  same  suit.  Probably 
there  were  few,  if  any,  States  in  the  Union  in  which  some  new 
legal  remedies  differing  from  the  old  common-law  forms  were 
not  in  use ;  but  in  which,  however,  the  trial  by  jury  intervened, 
and  the  general  regulations  in  other  respects  were  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law.  Proceedings  in  cases  of  partition, 
and  of  foreign  and  domestic  attachment,  might  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples variously  adopted  and  modified.  In  a  just  sense,  the  amend- 
ment then  may  well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are 
not  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the 

1  AnU,  §§  1645»  1646. 
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peculUr  form  wliieh  diqr  wmj  wmaam  to  Ktlle  l^al  rtgfat& 
And  CoDgreM  teem  to  bave  acted  witli  reference  to  tliiB  expoei- 
tioii  tJi  the  jodicimiy  act  of  1789^  ch.  20  {whidi  was  contempofm- 
neooa  witli  the  propoaal  ol  thia  aaModmentX  for  in  the  ninih 
aectton  it  ta  provided,  thai  ^Uie  trial  of  iatuea  in  lacl  in  the  JOm- 
trUt  courtM  ia  all  eaiite%  except  cirtl  cmaea  of  admtindiif  and  < 
mariiime  juiitdk^am^  dnll  be  bj  ^ofj;'  and  in  the  twdfUi  aeo^j 
tion  it  ia  provided,  that  *the  trial  of  iamiea  in  fact  in  the  circmU  i 
e^mrU  shall,  in  all  aniti  except  those  el  tfmiig  and  of  admiralty 
and  marUimB  jurudictitm^  be  by  jorj.*    And  again,  in  the  thir- 
teenth aection,  it  ia  prorided  that  ^the  trial  of  tsaiies  of  fact  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  tn  all  actmnM  at  law  against  citizena  of  the 
United  i^tatea,  shall  be  by  jury,* 

§  1770«  ^Btit  the  other  claoae  of  the  amendment  is  still 
more  important,  and  we  read  it  as  a  substantia!  and  independent 
elanae  -No  fact  tried  by  a  ]\\ry  shall  be  otherwise  re-examinable 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law, '  This  ia  a  prohibition  to.  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  re-examine  any  facts  tried  by  jury  in  any  other 
mannen  The  only  modes  known  to  the  common  law  to  re- 
examine such  facts  are  the  granting  of  a  new  trial  by  the  court 
where  the  issue  was  tried,  or  to  which  the  record  was  properly 
returnable,  or  the  award  of  a  venire  facia$  de  novo  by  an  appel* 
late  court,  for  some  error  of  law  which  intervened  in  the  pn>- 
C4;edtngs.  The  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  §  17,  has  given  to 
all  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ^ power  to  grant  new  trials  in 
cases  wliore  there  has  been  a  trial  by  jury,  for  reasons  for  which 
new  trials  have  usually  been  granted  in  the  courts  of  law,'  And 
the  ap|K*Ilate  jurisdiction  has  also  Ijeen  amply  given  by  the  same 
act  (§§  22,  24)  to  this  court  to  redress  errors  of  law,  and,  for 
such  errors,  to  award  a  new  trial  in  suits  at  law  which  hare 
iK'cn  tried  by  a  jury. 

§1771,  **Was  it  the  intention  of  Cont^ress,  by  the  general 
language  of  the  act  of  1824,  to  alter  tlie  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
this  court,  and  to  confer  on  it  the  power  of  granting  a  new  trial 
by  a  reexamination  of  the  facts  tried  by  the  jury?  to  enable  it, 
after  trial  f>y  jury,  to  do  that  in  respect  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  in  Louisiana,  which  is  denied  to  such 
courts  sitting:  in  all  the  other  i^tates  in  the  Union  ?  We  think 
not     No  general  words,  purporting  only  to  regulate  the  practice 
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of  a  particular  court  to  conform  its  modes  of  proceeding  to  those 
prescribed  by  the  State  to  its  own  courts,  ought,  in  our  judgment, 
to  receive  an  interpretation  which  would  create  so  important  an 
alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  securing  the  trial 
by  jury.  Especially  ought  it  not  to  receive  such  an  interpreta- 
tion when  there  is  a  power  given  to  the  inferior  court  itself  to 
prevent  any  discrepancy  between  the  State  laws  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  so  that  it  would  be  left  to  its  sole  discretion 
to  supersede,  or  to  give  conclusive  effect  in  the  appellate  court 
to,  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

§  1772.  "If,  indeed,  the  construction  contended  for  at  the  bar 
were  to  be  given  to  the  act  of  Congress,  we  entertain  the  most 
serious  doubts  whether  it  would  not  be  unconstitutional.  No 
court  ought,  unless  the  terms  of  an  act  rendered  it  unavoidable,  to 
give  a  construction  to  it  which  should  involve  a  violation,  how- 
ever unintentional,  of  the  Constitution.  The  terms  of  the  present 
act  may  well  be  satisfied  by  limiting  its  operation  to  modes  of 
practice  and  proceeding  in  the  court  below,  without  changing  the 
cflfcct  or  conclusiveness  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  the  facts 
litigated  at  the  trial.  Nor  is  there  any  inconvenience  from  this 
construction ;  for  the  party  has  still  his  remedy,  by  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, to  bring  the  facts  in  review  before  the  appellate  court, 
so  far  as  those  facts  bear  upon  any  question  of  law  arising  at  the 
trial ;  and  if  there  be  any  mistake  of  the  facts,  the  court  below 
is  competent  to  redress  it^  by  granting  a  new  trial.  "^ 

§  1773.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  is  to  be  "  with  such  excep- 
tions and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  prescribe." 
But  here  a  question  is  presented  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  whether  the  appellate  jurisdiction  attaches  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  subject  to  be  withdrawn  and  modified  by  Con- 
gress, or  whether  an  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  confer  the 
jurisdiction  upon  the  court.  If  the  former  be  the  true  construc- 
tion, then  the  entire  appellate  jurisdiction,  if  Congress  should 
make  no  exceptions  or  regulations,  would  attach  propria  vigore 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the  latter,  then,  notwithstanding  the 
imperative  language  of  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  lifeless  until  Congress  have  conferred  power  on  it.  And  if 
Congress  may  confer  power,  they  may  repeal  it.  So  that  the 
whole  efficiency  of  the  judicial  power  is  left  by  the  Constitution 

1  Parsons  v,  Bedford,  3  Petera's  R.  446  to  449. 
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vboUf  inqiffoleeled  and  imsrt,  if  Cmtgnm  shall  refrmin  to  act. 
There  ate  certamlf  veij  atroag  gromds  to  maintain  that  the 
langnagB  of  the  CaQsHtnticin  meant  to  cooler  the  appellate  jar- 
bdktion  afaaoblelf  on  the  Saprene  Coml,  independent  of  anj 
a^rticm  hf  CofigT^fti;  and  to  reqisire  this  action  ti>  dii^est  or  reg- 
nlate  it  The  language  aa  to  the  original  jnriadidion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  admits  of  no  doabt  It  confien  it  without  anj 
action  of  Congress^  Whj  should  not  the  same  langnage,  as  to 
the  appellate  jtirisdicti^m,  have  the  same  interpretation?  It 
leares  the  power  of  Cui^ress  complete  to  make  exceptions  and 
regulations;  but  it  leases  nothing  to  their  inaction.  This  oon* 
struction  was  asserted  in  argument  at  an  earlier  period  ol  the 
Constitution.'  It  was  at  tlial  time  denied;  and  it  was  held  hy 
the  Supreme  Courts  that,  if  Congress  should  provide  no  rule  to 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  could  not  exer- 
cise any  appellate  jurisdiction.*  That  doctrine,  however, 
upon  more  mature  deliberation^  been  since  overturned;  and 
has  been  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  if  the  judicial  act 
(of  1789)  had  created  the  Supreme  Court,  wilbout  defining 
limiting  its  jurisdiction,  it  must  have  been  considered  as 
sensing  all  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Constitution  assigns  to  it 
The  le^slature  could  have  exercised  the  power  possesaed  by  it 
of  creating  a  Supreme  Court,  as  ordained  by  the  Constitution  ;„ 
and,  in  omitting  to  exercise  Uie  right  of  excepting  from  it 
constitutional  fjowers,  would  have  necessarily  left  those  con- 
stitutional powers  undiminished.  Tlie  appellate  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  not  given  by  the  judicial  act  (of  1789).  They 
are  given  hy  the  Constitution*  But  they  are  limited  and  regu- 
lated by  that  act,  and  other  acts  on  the  same  subject*  («i)  And 
where  a  rule  is  provided,  all  persons  will  agree  that  it  cannot  be 
departed  from. 

§  1774,    It  should  he  added,  that  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  is  almost  wholly  under  tlie  control  of 

1  Cfiisiiolm  ir.  G«or|{iii,  2  DaIK  419,  tnd  Iredell,  J.\  Oinnion,  p.  432. 
>  Wij«>jirt  V.  Dn«/»hy.  3  D*IL  821,  326. 

<  DaroiuMmii  v.  Uiitted  Suiea,  6  Cmncli,  307,313,  314  ;  Unilod  States  0.  Moor^  ^ 
SCrmnch,  150,  170,  172. 


(a)  In  McCtrdle,  Bj^pnrii,  7  Wall  506, 
it  wa*  decided  timt  though  the  appellate 
jtiiijNlktiAn  of  thu  Siipi-dift:  Ciiiirt  b  eon* 
femit  by  tlio  CouttlittUion,  yet  it  cun  only 


be  eieiTi>ied  in  the  caara  prescribed  by 
legkUtion,  nnd  the  repea]  of  an  Act  allovr- 
ing  an  appeal  would  take  from  the  coaff 
tbe  right  to  pass  upon  the  pendjng  1 
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the  regulating  power  of  Congress,  there  are  certain  incidental 
powers  which  are  supposed  to  attach  to  them,  in  common  with 
all  other  courts,  when  duly  organized,  without  any  positive  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature.  Such  are  the  power  of  the  courts  over 
their  own  officers,  and  the  power  to  protect  them  and  their  mem- 
bers from  being  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.^  (a) 

§  1775.  Although  the  judicial  department  under  the  Consti- 
tution would,  from  the  exposition  which  has  thus  been  made  of 
its  general  powers  and  functions,  seem  above  all  reasonable  ob- 
jections, it  was  assailed  with  uncommon  ardor  and  pertinacity  in 
the  State  conventions,  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  the  rights  of  the  States ;  as  unlimited  in  its  extent  and  un- 
defined in  its  objects;  as  in  some  portions  of  its  jurisdiction 
wholly  unnecessary  and  in  others  vitally  defective.  In  short, 
the  objections  were  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  and,  if 
yielded  to,  would  have  left  it  without  a  shadow  of  power  or 
efficiency.^ 

§  1776.  The  Federalist  has  concluded  its  remarks  on  the  judi- 
cial department  in  the  following  manner:  "The  amount  of  the 
observations  hitherto  made  on  the  authority  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment is  this:  Tliat  it  has  been  carefully  restricted  to  those 
causes  which  are  manifestly  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
national  judicature;  that,  in  the  partition  of  this  authority,   a 

1  Ex  parte  BoUnmn,  4  Cranch,  75  ;  Ex  parte  Kearney,  7  Wheat.  R.  38,  44  ;  Ander- 
son V,  Dunn,  6  Wheat.  R.  204. 

2  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  380  to  427  ;  1  Eniot*8  Debates,  119  to  122  ;  8  Elliot's  De- 
bates,  125  to  145  ;  2  Aiuer.  Museum.  422,  429,  435  ;  3  Amer.  Museum,  62,  72 ;  Id. 
419,  420  ;  Id.  534,  540,  546. 

{a)  Proceedings  for  contempt  of  court  courts,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstnict  the 

are  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  right  of  administration  of  justice  ;  the  misbehavior 

trial   by  jury.      Eilenbccker  ».   District  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said  courts  in 

Court  of  Plymouth  County,  134  U.  S.  31  ;  their  official  transactions,  and  the  disobe- 

Exjmrte  Savin,  131  U.  S.  267  ;  ExpfirU  dience  or  resistance  by  any  officer  of  the 

Cuddy,    Id.    230  ;    Ex  jmrte  Terry,    128  said  courts,  party,  juror,  witness,  or  any 

U.  S  289  ;  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  6  Wheat,  other  person  or  persons  to  any  lawful  writ, 

204  ;  Cart  Wright's  Case,   114  Mass.  230,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  command 

and  cases  there  cited.  of  the  said  courts."     U.    S.   Rev.    Sts. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  courts  §  72.5.     The  power  to  punish  for  contempt 

over  contempts  is  now  regulated  in  part  is   inherent  in  all   courts.      Eilenbecker 

by  statute.     Tliis   power,  it   is  enacted,  v.  District  Court  of  Plymouth  County, 

"  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  supra;  Ex   arte  Robinson,  19  Wall.  505  j 

cases  except  the  misbehavior  of  any  per-  Cartwright's  Case,  supra, 
son  or  j>erson3  in  the  presence  of  the  said 
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very  small  portion  of  original  jurisdiction  has  l>eeii  resenred  tc 
tlie  Supreme  Courts  and  the  rest  consigned  to  the  subordinate 
tribunals ;  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  [mssess  an  appellate  juris- 
dictiun,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  in  all  the  eases  referred  to  them, 
l>nt  subject  to  any  exveptions  and  reyulatian^  which  may  be 
thoufrht  advisable;  that  this  appellate  jurisdiction  does  in  no 
ease  aholhk  the  trial  by  jury;  and  that  an  ordinary  degree  of 
prudence  and  integrity  in  the  national  councils  will  ensure  us 
solid  advantages  freai  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  judi- 
ciary, withfHit  exposing  us  to  any  of  the  inconveniences  which 
have  been  predicted  from  that  source."^ 

§  1777,  The  functions  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  strictly  and  exclusively  judicial  They  can- 
notj  therefore,  he  called  upon  t^  advise  the  President  in  any  ex- 
ecutive measures,  or  to  give.extrajudicial  interjiretatious  ot  law, 
or  to  act  as  commissioners  in  cases  of  pensions,  or  other  like 
proceedings.^ 

§  1778.  The  next  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  third  article 
is  *'The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impoacbment, 
shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  .State  where 
Buch  crimes  shall  have  been  committed.  But  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places 
as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed."^ (a) 

§  1779.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  in  this  place  to  expatiate 
upon  the  antiquity  or  importance  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases.  It  was  from  very  early  times  insisted  on  by  our  ancestoi-a 
in  the  parent  country,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  their  civil  and 
political  liberties,  and  watched  with  an  unceasing  jealousy  and 
solicitude.  Tlie  right  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  articles 
of  Magna  Charta/  in  which  it  is  declared,  ^*' nullum  homo  cajjiatury 

^  The  Fedemliat,  No  81.  Se«  on  tlie  Jiiiiieiaiy  the  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  US, 
W,  100,  188,  189,  295,  SOL 

■  5  MarslmU's  l/ife  of  Washington,  ch.  a,  pp.  433,  Ul  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch,  29, 
p>  3<S3  (2d  edit.  ch.  31^  p.  375)  ;  Marbnry  v.  Madison,  1  Cnmch,  171  ;  Dewhurat  »• 
Coultbart,  3  Dall.  R.  499  ;  Htiybuni  8  Ciiae,  2  Dall  R.  409,  410,  and  note  liL.  and 
p.  411  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch,  33,  p.  391  (ch.  34.  p.  40U  2d  edition). 

*  S^e  Mr.  Marshalfa  Six-ech,  5  Wheat.  R.  Appx.  23,  24. 

*  Magna  Charta,  ch,  29  (9  Henry  3d) ;  2  Inst.  45  ;  3  Black.  Comm,  340  j  4  Black, 
Comm.  349. 

in)  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  the  Stat*  coiirta,  Eilenbecker  r.  District  Court 
of  Plymouth  County,  134  U.  S,  31, 
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nec  imprisoneturj  aut  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  modo  destruaturj  ^c.  ; 
nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorunij  vel  per  legem  terrce ;  '* 
no  man  shall  be  arrested,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  banished,  nor  de- 
prived of  life,  &c.,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  judgment  of  his  peers  here  alluded  to,  and 
commonly  called,  in  the  quaint  language  of  former  times,  a  trial 
per  paisj  or  trial  by  the  country,  is  the  trial  by  a  jury,  who  are 
called  the  peers  of  the  party  accused,  being  of  the  like  condition 
and  equality  in  the  State.  When  our  more  immediate  ancestors 
removed  to  America,  they  brought  this  great  privilege  with  them, 
as  their  birthright  and  inheritance,  as  a  part  of  that  admirable 
common  law  which  had  fenced  round  and  interposed  barriers  on 
every  side  against  the  approaches  of  arbitrary  power.  ^  It  is  now 
incorporated  into  all  our  State  constitutions  as  a  fundamental 
right,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  most  conclusive  objection  if  it  had  not 
recognized  and  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solemn  terms.*  (a) 

§  1780.  The  great  object  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
is,  to  guard  against  a  spirit  of  oppression  and  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  rulers,  and  against  a  spirit  of  violence  and  vindictivencss  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  is  often  more  important  to 
guard  against  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  sympathies  of  all 
mankind  are  enlisted  against  the  revenge  and  fury  of  a  single 
despot,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  screen  his  victims. 
But  how  difficult  is  it  to  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  an  in- 
dignant people,  roused  to  hatred  by  unfounded  calumnies,  or 
stimulated  to  cruelty  by  bitter  political  enmities,  or  unmeasured 
jealousies  ?  The  appeal  for  safety  can,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, scarcely  be  made  by  innocence  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
the  severe  control  of  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  firm  and  im- 
partial verdict  of  a  jury  sworn  to  do  right,  and  guided  solely  by 
legal  evidence  and  a  sense  of  duty.     In  such  a  course  there  is  a 

1  2  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  24,  pp.  1  to  9  (2tl  edition,  pp.  1  to  12) ;  8  Elliot's  Debates, 
831,  399. 

'  A  trial  by  jury  is  generally  understood  to  mean  ex  vi  termini,  a  trial  by  a  jury  of 
tictlve  men,  impartially  selected,  who  most  unanimously  concur  in  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  before  a  legal  conviction  can  be  had.  Any  law,  therefore,  dispensing  with 
any  of  these  requisites,  may  be  considered  unconstitutional. 

{a)  Work  v.  State,  2  Ohio  St.  296  ;     402  ;  2  Leading  Criminal  Cases,  327  and 
State  V.  Cox,  3  English,  436  ;  The  People     note. 
V.  Johnson.  2  Parker,  C.  C.  822,  829,  868, 
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dooble  eecaritr  i^ubsI  tlie  prejodicei  of  jpigeSf  who  maj  putakf 
of  tiie  wiilKs  ami  opiaiQiis  ol  tlie  gpfci— iCMt»  and  agunst 
paoiioiis  of  the  amltHiide,  vlio  mar  dfi—mJ  tlirir  ricHin  wiUi 
clamoroiia  precipttancT*  So  long,  indeed,  ia  this  palUdimii  re- 
aiatu  sacred  and  inriolable,  tbe  libertica  of  a  bee 
cannot  whollj  falL*  But,  to  gire  it  real  eflkiencTf  it  niiiBt  be^ 
preferred  in  its  paritj  and  dignitr,  and  not,  with  a  view  to 
slight  inconi-enienoes  or  imaginaij  bvndena,  be  pat  into  tbe 
hands  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  estimating  its  worth,  or  are 
too  inert,  or  too  igDorant,  or  too  imbecile  to  wield  its  potent 
armor.  Mr.  Jodtice  Blackstoiie,  with  the  warmth  and  pride  be- 
coming an  EngUahman  linng  under  its  blesaed  protection,  haa 
said:  ^A  celebrated  French  writer,  who  eonclodes  that  became 
Borne,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  have  lost  their  liberties,  therefore 
those  of  England  in  time  must  perish,  should  hare  recolk 
that  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  at  the  time  when  their  lit 
ties  were  lost,  were  strangers  to  the  trial  br  jnrj.  **'(«) 

§  178L    It  is  observable,  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes  is  no 
onlj  to  be  bj  jnrr,  but  to  be  held  in  the  State  where  thej  i 
committed.     Tbe  object  of  this  clause  is  to  secure  tbe  partj^ 
aocnsed  from  Iieing  dragged  to  a  trial  in  some  distant  State, 
away  from  his  friends,  and  witnesses,   and  neighborhood,   and  . 
thus  to  be  subjected  to  the  verdict  of  mere  strangers,  who  maj^ 
feel  no  common  sympathy,  or  who  may  even  cherish  animositiea 
or  prejudices  a^inst  him.     Besides  this,  a  trial  in  a  distant  .State 
or  territory  might  subject  the  party  to  the  most  oppressive  ex- 
penses, or  perhaps  even  to  the  inability  of  procuring  the  proper 
witnesses  to  establish  his  innocence.     There  is  little  danger^ 
indeed,  that  Congress  would  ever  exert  their  power  in  such  an 


1  4  Bl&ck.  Comm.  349,  350. 

>  8  BUck.  Coimn.  879.  Se«  ilso  I«L  381.  I  commend  to  tlie  diligrnt  pemsal  of 
every  «cIioliir  and  every  l«gii]ktor  tlie  nMt  eulogitmi  of  Mr.  Justice  Blaekstone  on 
the  trul  by  jury.  It  b  ooe  of  tlie  moet  bcAirtiful  aa  well  as  most  rorclbte  exjiotUtioiis 
ef  that  elasical  jarist.  See  3  Btaek.  Comm.  379,  380,  3S1  ;  4  Black.  Cooim.  349^  | 
890.  See  abo  De  Ulme^  B.  1.  ch.  13  ;  B.  2,  ch.  16.  Dr.  Pale/s  chapter  on  the  ad- 
nittulnidMi  of  jnatiee  ia  not  the  least  r^tltiable  part  of  his  irork  on  Hond  PhUoao^hy. 
See  B.  6,  ch.  8.    See  alao  2  Wilson's  Law  Lecu  P.  2;  ch.  S,  p.  30$»  ^c 


(a|  The  jtiryr  i*  ^  held*  are  not  jndges 
of  ihe  law  in  the  federal  cottrta,  hut  are  to 
receive  th#*  Uw  from  the  coort.  United 
Sutes  1^.  Battiile,  2  Sum.  240 ;  Stittinus 


».  United  StaUa,  5  Cranch,  C  C  573  ; 
United  States  w.  Morria»  I  Curt.  C.  C.  53  ; 
United  States  t.  Riley.  5  Btateh.  208. 
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oppressive  and  unjustifiable  a  manner.^  But  upon  a  subject  so 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  citizen,  it  was  fit  to  leave  as  little  as 
possible  to  mere  discretion.  By  the  common  law,  the  trial  of 
all  crimes  i^  required  to  be  in  the  county  where  they  are  com- 
mitted. Nay,  it  originally  carried  its  jealousy  still  further,  and 
required  that  the  jury  itself  should  come  from  the  vicinage  of  the 
place  where  the  crime  was  alleged  to  be  committed.*  (a)  This  was 
certainly  a  precaution  which,  however  justifiable  in  an  early  and 
barbarous  state  of  society,  is  little  commendable  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced stages.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  in  such  cases 
to  summon  a  jury  laboring  under  local  prejudices  is  laying  a 
snare  for  their  consciences ;  and  though  they  should  have  virtue 
and  vigor  of  mind  sufficient  to  keep  them  upright,  the  parties 
will  grow  suspicious,  and  indulge  other  doubts  of  tlie  impartial- 
ity of  the  trial.  ^  It  was  doubtless  by  analogy  to  this  rule  of  the 
common  law  that  all  criminal  trials  are  required  to  be  in  the 
State  where  committed.  But  as  crimes  may  be  committed  on 
the  high  seas  and  elsewhere  out  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
a  State,  it  was  indispensable  that  in  such  cases  Congress  should 
be  enabled  to  provide  the  place  of  trial. 

§  1782.  But,  although  this  provision  of  a  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases  is  thus  constitutionally  preserved  to  all  citizens, 
the  jealousies  and  alarms  of  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution 
were  not  quieted.  They  insisted  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  indis- 
pensable upon  other  subjects,  and  that  upon  this,  further  auxil- 
iary rights  ought  to  have  been  secured.*  These  objections  found 
their  way  into  the  State  conventions,  and  were  urged  with  great 
zeal  agfrinst  the  Constitution.  They  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  But  they  produced  such  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  that  Congress,  immediately 
after  their  first  meeting,  proposed  certain  amendments,  embra- 
cing all  the  suggestions  which  appeared  of  most  force;  and  these 
amendments  were  ratified  by  tiie  several  States,  and  are  now 

1  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  399,  400,  407,  420. 

2  2  lL.le,  P.  C.  ch.  24,  pp.  260,  264;  Hawk.  P.  C,  B.  2,  ch.  25,  j  84 ;  4  Black. 
Coinm.  305, 

«  3  Black.  Comm.  383. 

*  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  331,  380  to  427  ;  1  Elliof  8  Debates,  119,  120,  121, 122  ; 
8  Elliot's  Debates,  139,  140,  149,  153,  300. 

(o)  Because  the  jurors  at  first  were  witnesseSi 
VOL.  11.-86 


ooKStrnmoK  of  the  uktted  stats,        [book  m. 


fiecome  a  part  of  the  Constitxttion.  Thej  are  contained  in  ttie 
fifth  and  iixth  articles  of  the  amendments,  (a)  and  are  as 
follows:  — 

**Ko  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime  (&)  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces^ 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  pub- 
lic danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence, 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled, in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  (r) 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  Iaw;{ri)  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation,  (e) 

'*ln  all  criminal  prrjsecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  sfjeedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impai-tial  jury  of  the^ 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  licen  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law; 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  aeeu&atiou;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have 
the   asBistance  of  counsel  for  his   defence." 

§  178»3.    tTi>on  the  main  provisions  of  these  articles  a  few  re- 
marks only  will  be  made,  since  they  ai*e  almost  self-evident,  and 
can   require   few    illustrations    to  establish    their    utility  and] 
importance. 


(rt)  TlieRc  articles  ipply  only  to  the 
ftiih'Ttd  govi-rumetit.  JTjc  parte  Sawyer, 
124  U,  8*  200  ;  8pie»  r.  lUinoia,  123  U.  8. 

iit)  Ah  to  this  temi  »e«  Ex  parU  Wil- 
son, 114  U.  a  417  ;  Jonea  v.  Robbins,  S 
Hniy.  829,  849  j  Mackin  n.  United  BUt««, 
IH  U.  B.  848. 

{e)  See  Boyd  v.  Tnitcd  SUtea,  1!6 
U.  «.  616, 

{d}  St©  Orecfi  P.  Brings,  1  Cartia,  C.  C. 
811  ;  Murray  v*  Hobokcn  Lnnd  and  Im- 
|>rtiv«ii>erit  (.'o*»  18  How,  272  ;  Freeland  v, 
WiliimnB,  131  U.  8,  405  ;  Elkuibwker  v. 
District  Court  of  Plymouth  County.  134 
tJ.  8.  81  ;  Chicago  Ry.  Co,  ».  State,  Id. 
418  ;  in  which  C4i.^'8,  togetlier  with  the 
large  number  cit4.*d  In  connection   with 


§§  1789,  1790,  the  nwaDing  of  the  words 
**  due  i^rocesB  of  law  "  u  examined. 

(f)  ConsecjQi'ntial   damoges   from   im- 
proving streets  belonging  to  the  niunici- 
pidity  do  not  come  within  tbis  liwt  pro- 
yision*     Northern  Tmn^p.  Co,  v.  Chicago, 
99  U.  S.  63S.     Wbt-n  priTate  property  iM  ' 
devoted  by  the  owner  to  the  use  of  tho  1 
public,  the  State  may  r©tt»onably  regidata  i 
its  use,  tis>  by  fixing  a  maximum  price  to 
be  dt^mnuflefl   For  the  benefit.     Mnnn  v, 
Illinois,  94  U.  S,  113,  Field,  J„  dissent- 
ing ;  ChiL'flgG  E.   Co.   t.  Iowa,   Id.   155. 
When   property  in  "  taken,"  within   the 
meaning  of  the  ConBtrtntionp  sec  Fumjielly 
t,  Gr^n   Bay  Canal  Co.,   18  Wall.  16$) 
(overflow  of  water  J. 
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§  1784.  The  first  clause  requires  the  interposition  of  a  grand 
jury,  by  way  of  presentment  or  indictment,  before  the  party  ac- 
cused can  be  required  to  answer  to  any  capital  and  infamous 
crime  charged  against  him.  And  this  is  regularly  true  at  the 
common  law  of  all  oflfences  above  the  grade  of  common  misde- 
meanors. A  grand  jury,  it  is  well  known,  are  selected  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  duly  sworn  to  make  inquiry  and 
present  all  offences  committed  against  the  authority  of  the  State 
government  within  the  body  of  the  county  for  which  they  are  im- 
panelled. In  the  national  courts,  they  are  sworn  to  inquire  and 
present  all  offences  committed  against  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tional government,  within  the  State  or  district  for  which  they 
are  impanelled,  or  elsewhere  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional government  The  grand  jury  may  consist  of  any  number, 
not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more,  than  twenty -three ;  and  twelve, 
at  least,  must  concur  in  every  accusation.^  They  sit  in  secret, 
and  examine  the  evidence  laid  before  them  by  themselves.  A 
presentment,  properly  speaking,  is  an  accusation  made  ex  mero 
motu  by  a  grand  jury  of  an  offence  upon  their  own  observation 
and  knowledge,  or  upon  evidence  before  them,  and  without  any 
bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them  at  the  suit  of  the  government. 
An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  an  offence  preferred  to, 
and  presented  upon  oath  as  true,  by  a  grand  jury,  at  the  suit  of 
the  government.  Upon  a  presentment,  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court  must  frame  an  indictment  before  the  party  accused  can  be 
put  to  answer  it.^  But  an  indictment  is  usually,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, framed  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  laid  before 
the  grand  jury.  When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence, 
if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  is  groundless,  or  not 
supported  by  evidence,  they  used  formerly  to  indorse  on  the  back 
of  the  bill  ''ignoramus,"  or,  "we  know  nothing  of  it,"  whence 
the  bill  was  said  to  be  ignored.  But  now  they  assert  in  plain 
English,  "not  a  true  bill,"  or,  which  is  the  better  way,  "not 
found,"  and  then  the  party  is  entitled  to  be  discharged,  if  in  cus- 
tody, without  further  answer.  But  a  fresh  bill  may  be  preferred 
against  him  by  another  grand  jury.  If  the  grand  jury  are  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  then  they  write  on  the  back  of 
the  bill,  "a  true  bill  "  (or,  anciently,  ''billa  vera'').  The  bill  is 
then  said  to  be  found,  and  is  publicly  returned  into  court;  the 

1  4  Black.  Coinm.  302,  306.  «  Id.  801,  802. 
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§  1786.   There  ia  another  mode  of  proaecfitioii  whieh  exists  bjr 
die  eomffion  law  in  regvd  to  miademeanofa ;  thou^  these  also 


are  ordinarilT  praaecnted 


indictmenta  loond  bjr  a  grand 


jarj.  The  mode  here  apoken  of  ia  bj  an  infomuition  nattallj  ml 
the  anit  of  the  gOTemment  or  ita  oflGcera.  An  informaiioci  gener- 
ally differs  in  n'ithing  from  an  indictment  in  ita  form  and  8ub- 
atance,  except  that  it  is  filed  at  the  mere  diaeretion  of  the  proper 
law-officer  of  the  goremment  ex  ufiei^  without  the  intenrention 
or  approval  of  a  grand  jury,*  Thia  process  is  rarelr  recurred  to 
in  America,  and  it  has  nerer  jet  been  fonnallj  pot  into  opera- 
tion by  any  poeitire  authority  of  Congress  under  the  national 
goremment  in  mere  cages  of  misdemeanorf  though  tNjianio 
€Doagh  in  ciril  prosecntions  for  penalties  and  forfeitnre8.(tf) 

{  1787r  Another  clause  declares,  that  no  person  shall  be  sob-" 
jcct,  "for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
and  Iirab/'  This,  again,  is  another  great  privilege  secured  by 
the  conimon  law,^  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  a  party  shall  not 
be  tried  a  second  time  for  the  same  offence  after  he  has  once 
been  convicted  or  acquitted  of  the  offence  charged  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  and  judgment  has  passed  thereon  for  or  against  hira. 
Bot  it  does  not  mean  that'  he  shall  not  be  tried  for  the  offence  a 
second  time  if  the  jury  have  been  discharged  without  giving  any 
verdict;  or  if,  having  given  a  verdict,  judgment  has  been  ar- 
rested upon  it,  or  a  new  trial  has  been  granted  in  his  favor;  for 

>  <  Black,  Comm.  SOS.  30«. 

*  S^-f;  1  Tmk,  BUck.  Comm.  App.  SOI,  305  ;  lUwIe  on  Ccmat.  eh.  10,  p.  132. 

«  i  Bliirk.  r<mm.  508,  309. 

«  lUwk«  F.  Q.,  B.  2,  ch,  35  ;  4  BWk.  Camm.  S35  ;  4th  R.  40,  45,  47, 

(a)  See  Es:  parie  Wilaxm,  114  U.  S.  417. 
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in  such  a  case  his  life  or  limb  cannot  judicially  be  said  to  have 
been  put  in  jeopardy.^  (a) 

§  1788.  The  next  clause  prohibits  any  person  from  being  com- 
pelled, in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  or 
being  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  This  also  is  but  an  affirmance  of  a  common-law  privi- 
lege, (b)  But  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  some  countries  not  only  are  criminals  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  themselves,  but  are  subjected  to  the  rack  or  torture 
in  order  to  procure  a  confession  of  guilt  And,  what  is  worse, 
it  has  been  (as  if  in  mockery  or  scorn)  attempted  to  excuse  or 
justify  it,  upon  the  score  of  mercy  and  humanity  to  the  accused. 
It  has  been  contrived,  it  is  pretended,  that  innocence  should 
manifest  itself  by  a  stout  resistance,  or  guilt  by  plain  confes- 
sion; as  if  a  man's  innocence  were  to  be  tried  by  the  hardness 
of  his  constitution,  and  his  guilt  by  the  sensibility  of  his  nerves.* 
Cicero,  many  ages  ago,®  though  he  lived  in  a  state  wherein  it 
was  usual  to  put  slaves  to  the  torture  in  order  to  furnish  evi- 
dence, has  denounced  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  the  meas- 
ure in  terras  of  glowing  eloquence,  as  sriking  as  they  are  brief. 
They  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Tacitus,  and  breathe  all  his 
pregnant  and  indignant  sarcasm.*  Ulpian,  also,  at  a  still  lat^r 
period  in  Roman  jurisprudence,  stamped  the  practice  with  se- 
vere reproof.^ 

§  1789.  The  other  part  of  the  clause  is  but  an  enlargement  of 
the  language  of  Magna  Charta,  "  nee  super  eum  ihimu%^  nee  super 
eum  mittemuSy  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum^  vel  per 
legem  terrce  "  (neither  will  we  pass  upon  him,  or  condemn  him, 
but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land).     Lord  Coke  says  that  these  latter  words  (by  the  law  of 

1  See  United  States  v,  Haskell,  4  Wash.  Cir.  R.  402,  410  ;  United  States  v.  Perez, 
9  Wheat.  R.  579  ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  B.  2.  ch.  86,  i  8 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  805 ; 
Eawie  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  10,  pp.  182,  183  ;  10  Johns.  R.  187.  See  also  6  Seig. 
k  R.  577  ;  1  Dever.  R.  276  ;  17  Mass.  R.  515. 

2  4  Black.  Comm.  326  ;  3  Wilson's  Law  Lect  154  to  159. 
«  Cicero,  Pro  Sulla,  28. 

^  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  quotes  them  in  4  Black.  Comm.  826 ;  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  304,  305  ;  Rutherforth,  Inst.  B.  1,  ch.  18,  J  5. 
»  See  3  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  158  ;  1  Gilb.  Hist.  249. 

(a)  See  2  Leading  Crim.   Gas.   857,  (h)  See  Boyd  v.   United  States,  116 

where  the  authorities  are  stated.  U.  8.  616. 
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the  land)  mean  by  due  proecBS  of  law,  (a)  that  ia,  without  duo 
presentment  ur  indictmeut,  and  being  brought  in  to  answer  there- 


{ft)  **  Tliia  phrase  *  due  process  of  law  ' 
hfts  Hlwaya  been  one  requiring  cotistniC' 
tioD  ;  and(  as  tliia  court  observed  loiig 
ag(H  never  has  been  defined^  and  probably 
never  can  be  defie«d,  so  as  to  draw  a  clear 
and  (!i<^tin(!t  line  appliojible  to  all  casee^ 
between  proceedings  wliicb  are  by  due 
process  of  law  and  those  wbich  are  not." 
MilJer,  J.,  in  Fretdand  r,  Williams,  131 
U.  S.  405.  Various  proceedings  were  here 
enumerated  as  duo  process.  The  case  it- 
self waa  a  bill  in  chancery  to  etijoin  the 
execution  of  a  judgment^  and  that  was 
held  due  process  of  law.  Proceag  of  taxa- 
tion, executed  according  to  establiabod 
usage,  is  due  process  of  law.  BeO's  Gap 
R.  Co.  V.  Commonwealth,  134  IT.  S.  232  ; 
Palmer  \\  Mf  Mahon,  133  U,  8.  660  ; 
Kentucky  R.  R,  Tax  Case^i,  115  IT.  8. 
S21  ;  Springer  w.  Unit^  Stat«%  102 
U.  8»  586,  Pi-oceeditigs  in  C4i»e«  of  con- 
tempt are  also  due  j>rot^ea.s.  Eih?jibecker 
V.  District  Court  of  Plymouth  County, 
]  34  U,  S.  31.  O^nira,  of  prf>cmiings  of  a 
statutory  railroad  commission  emfM>wered 
to  establish  rates  as  a  finnlity,  without 
iasue  or  inquiry  bad,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  action  of  the  courts.  Cbicago  Ry.  Co. 
r.  State,  134  0.  S.  418.  Three  judges 
dissented,  on  (be  f^und  that  tlie  D^gtila- 
tion  and  settlement  ol  the  fares  of  rail- 
roads and  other  nccomtnodutions,  was  a 
legislative  [prerogative  and  not  a  judicial 
one*  S<^e  Georgia  R.  Co.  v.  Smith,  128 
U.  S.  174;  Dow  v.  Bcidelman,  125  U.  S. 
680;  Stone  v.  Farmers*  Lmii  Co.,  116 
U.  S.  307,  325,  as  to  the  power  to  regu* 
late  rates  over  railrondg  operating  within 
the  State.  As  to  the  original  expression 
**pcr  Itgtm  Urrm"*  see  Bigelow's  History 
of  Proccdtire,  155,  note. 

The  subject  of  some  of  these  eases  in- 
volves fundarnenhil  conceptions  of  Ameri- 
can Constitutional  law,  roipiiring,  among 
other  things,  indeed,  the  statenjent  and 
elimination  of  some  hackneyed   truths. 


The  well-known  and  mu<'h  canvassed  cast 
of  Mmin  t\  Illinois,  94  U.  8. 113,  may  be 
taken  for  convenience,  and  with  a  view  to 
a  specific  example,  as  the  text  of  a  brief 
note  ;  and  we  have  Wfore  us  then  the  «:jnes- 
tion  of  the  j)ower  of  a  State  to  fix  rates  of 
com[ieosation  of  warehousemen  serving 
the  public  by  means  of  property  which 
belongs  to  the  warehotisemftn. 

The  first  consideration  touches  sover- 
eign power.  That  term  signifies  the  sum 
of  power  which  a  free  State*  wilh  force 
when  necessary,  can  effectnally  exercise 
over  its  citixens.  Indeed,  the  Btatement 
may  he  put  as  a  mere  truism  ;  the  sover- 
eign power  is  the  i>ower  wbirh  the  sover- 
eign (the  State)  can  exercise  cITertUHlly, 
i,  e,t  can  exercise  without  final  rupture 
of  itself. 

Sovereign  power,  therefore,  has  no  n^ 
cessary  relation  to  right,  exrept  in  ro  far  I 
as  interference  with  right  may  make  re- 
sistance probably  snoceiutfub  and  destroy 
the  power,  ^an  extreme  ease.  Power  and 
right,  however  difficult  sometimes  to 
sepirate,  are  so  Gssenlially  different, 
that  sovereign  power  may,  and  occasion- 
ally does  destrf>y  partictilar  rights,  aiid^ 
may  make  all  rights  precarious.  That  is  ' 
true,  of  course,  whatever  the  form  of  th« 
pnrticalar  government.  The  sovereign 
power  of  rrpublimn  America  can  destroy  i 
right  as  well  as  can  despotic  China*  Here 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  i>ower  can  not 
only  make  and  unmake  written  constitu- 
tions, it  can  take  away  aeitizen's  pro[»erty 
without  compen^vaticn  ;  it  can  deprive  a 
man  of  life»  lilKTty,  or  property  without 
*•  due  process  of  Uw  ■  "  for  the  subveraioa 
of  the  rights  of  an  individual  citizen  can 
seldom  provoke  a  destToction  of  the  State. 

With  us  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  ' 
the  people.      "  We,  the   people   of   the 
United  States,   in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  .  ,  »  do  ordain   and  e^tab*  ] 
li«.h    this    Constitution    for  the    United 
Slates  of  America,"    This  is  true  in  the 
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to  by  due  process  of  the  common  law.^  (a)  So  that  this  clause  in 
eflfect  affirms  the  right  of  trial  according  to  the  process  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  common  law.* 

1  2  Inst.  50,  51 ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24,  p.  10  (2d  ed.  p.  13) ;  Cave's  English 
Liberties,  p.  19 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  304,  305 ;  Barrington  on  Statutes,  17 
Id.  86,  87.  «  Ibid. 


double  and  complex  sense  in  which  the 
people,  using  the  word  now  and  after- 
wards in  the  singular  as  denoting  solidar- 
ity, is  the  sovereign  at  once  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  particular  State  in- 
habited. 

The  sovereign  power  resides  indeed  in 
the  people ;  and  yet  not  in  all  things 
directly  and  immediately,  for  the  people 
has  by  written  Constitution  solemnly 
manifested  its  wiU  that  the  sovereign 
power  shall  be  exercised  only  in  certain 
ways.  To  those  ways  the  sovereign  is 
pledged  ;  and  while  it  may  by  revolution 
act  otherwise,  it  cannot  consciously  and 
avowedly  do  'so  short  of  revolution,  be- 
cause tbe  manifestation  of  the  sovereign 
will  (in  the  Constitution)  is  constant, 
instant,  and  perpetual.  The  exercise  of 
sovereign  power  has  been  given  in  part 
to  the  federal  government,  and  in  part 
retained  for  the  States.  Congress  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  legislatures  on  the 
other  (together  with  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary)  are  called  into  existence  by  the 
sovereign,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
various  purposes  to  be  accomplished. 
They  are  the  people's  "substitutes  and 
agents, '  as  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  U. 

The  exercise  of  all  power  not  com- 
mitted to  the  federal  government  being 
retained  for  the  States,  the  States,  to  the 
extent  of  this  power  retained,  possess  all 
power  which  any  nation  can  possess  ;  ne- 
cessarily is  this  tnie  because  this  power, 
together  with  that  the  exercise  of  which 
has  .been  granted  to  the  federal  govern- 


ment, makes  the  whole  sum  of  power  of 
the  sovereign.  Within  the  power  retained, 
then,  the  State  legislatures  may  exercise 
all  powers  which  the  English  Parliament 
(to  use  the  natural  and  familiar  illustra- 
tion) may  exercise,  in  so  far  as  the  State 
constitutions  have  not  limited  the  sphere 
of  legislation.  It  can  hardly  be  contend- 
ed now  that,  apart  from  plain  constitu- 
tional declaration,  the  authority  of  the 
State  legislatures  is  a  grant  or  delega- 
tion ;  but  even  if  that  were  the  correct 
view,  the  fact  would  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  States  themselves. 

If  then,  within  the  powers  retained, 
the  sovereign  manifests  its  will,  its  sub- 
stitutes and  agents  must  execute  the  same 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability ;  and  that 
too,  in  a  plain  case,  without  raising  any 
question  whether  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished is  right  or  wrong.  Plain  wrong- 
doing may  lead  to  revolution,  and  for 
that  if  for  no  other  reason  is  not  likely 
to  be  persisted  in,  or  attempted  on  any 
great  scale.  But  the  boundaries  of  wrong- 
doing are  vague  :  there  is  a  bonler-lnnd 
which  is  debatable,  wherein  the  State 
may  and  constantly  does  act 

The  subject  for  consideration  here,  if 
it  is  within  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States,  affords  a  sufficient  example ;  it  is 
within  the  border-land  of  right  and  wrong. 
If,  here,  the  sovereign  has  plainly  ex- 
pressed its  will,  its  substitutes  and  agents, 
in  a  word,  its  ministers,  may  not  question 
the  thing  determined  upon  ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  a  plain  declaration  by  the  sover- 
eign should  be  questioned  by  that  branch 


(a)  A  statute  is  not  unconstitutional 
for  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  practise 
medicine   without  a  certificate  that  the 


person  is  a  graduate  of  a  repntable  med- 
ical college.    Dent  v.  State,  129  U.  S.  114, 
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§  1790.    The  concluding  clause  is,  that  private  property  shall 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation,  (a)     This 


of  the  governmeDt,  to  be  specific,  whose 
office  iB  hist  to  oxpoond  and  then  to 
enforce  the  aovereigti  dtsctAration.  To  be 
more  apecitic,  tbf?  courts  cftitnot  assume 
to  find  some  imnLiiile  by  which  the  sov- 
ereign will,  plainly  expressed,  is  coQsid- 
ered  as  coiitrury  t.  g.  to  the  very  theory 
or  irjdrit  of  the  Stiite,  Tliere  appears  to 
be  no  place  for  the  doctrine  soiuetimes 
sug^etnted,  that  the  courts,  for  the  pyr- 
poiae  of  ovcrtunjhig  State  legislation,  the 
jiower  to  niiike  wliieh  has  never  in  any 
way  been  surrendert*d^  may  refer  to  the 
principles  upon  which  n  fre^  goveniment 
is  founded.  See  Mr.  Justice  Fields  dis- 
senting in  Mtinn  v.  lllinoLs,  at  p.  148. 
That  may  be  done^  of  course,  in  a  case  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  sovereign  will,  but 
not,  it  is  ixinceived,  where  that  will  is  ex- 
pressed in  plain  language.  If  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  nrgulatc  rates  has  not 
been  delegated  or  obflndoned,  the  Static 
ffwy  r^tlate  rates  \  the  qucKtion  then  is, 
have  the  States  retained  their  sovereignty 
in  this  particular  ^ 

Tuo  ]>rovisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  have  been  the  subject 
of  delwte  upon  this  r^ncstion  ;  the  pro- 
vision that  private  projwrty  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  nse  without  just  compen- 
sntion,  and  the  provifiion  that  no  one  shall 
be  dt'pnvrtl  of  life,  libeity,  or  property 
withoQt  due  process  of  law,  the  latter 
provision  appearing  both  in  the  5th  and 
in  the  14th  aroendnienta.  The  jxiwer  to 
rc^ijulate  rates  ap^ieara  to  he  consistent 
with  the  lirst-naoied  provision.  The 
proH^iou  is  constniod  sornetinies  to  refer 
only  to  property  of  a  purely  private  na- 
ture, such  liS  a  f»nn  or  n  horse  in  ordt- 
nary  uee.      To  such,   the   nssurance   of 


protection  is  given  \  wh'de  in  regard  to 
private  proi^rty  devoted  to  uses  ftod  ben- 
efits in  which  the  public  particiftates  with 
the  owner,  the  assurance  of  the  sovereigQ 
has  not  been  given,  and  the  power  may 
therefore  be  freely  exercised.  Sometimes, 
a3  in  Illinoiit,  this  doctrine  baa  been  de- 
clared in  State  constitutions. 

It  is  not  an  snswcr  to  this  to  point 
out  that  the  provision  does  not  refer  to 
cases  akin  ia  any  way  to  regulating  rates  ; 
—  that  t4xking  implies  receiving  by  or  fof 
the  txiker,  as  iti  the  case  of  land  taken  in 
eminent  domain,  whereas  here  there  is 
no  retHfiving  by  or  for  the  taker  if  there 
is  a  taking  of  any  sort.  Comp,  Pumpelly 
1?.  Green  Bay  Canal  Co..  13  Wall.  166 
(flooding  land).  For,  notwithstanding, 
it  is  open  to  reply  that,  so  far  as  this 
provision  is  concerned,  no  constitutional 
UBiJumnce  has  been  given  that  rates  shall 
not  hii  Regulated  ;  reguktion  of  rates  bav- 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  the  provision,  the 
sovereign  is  not  bound  to  refrain  from 
Icgii^lating  according  to  Its  own  pleasure. 

But  it  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  the  construction  referred  to  is  not 
likely  to  lie  univer^!ly  accepted,  There 
is  a  plain  and  consistent  meaning  in  the 
words  '* private  property"  taken  in  their 
natural  Bcuse,  to  wit,  as  opjKised  to  prop* 
crty  owned  by  thy  public  ;  and  there  is 
no  incongruity  in  the  idea  that  public 
property  may  be  taken  for  public  pur- 
|»oses  ;  the  property  of  a  town  or  of  a 
county  may  be  taken  by  the  State  or  by 
the  federal  goTemmcnt.  Still,  if  it  were 
true  that  by  settled  construction  of  the 
fetlera!  judiciary  the  words  '*  private  pro|»- 
erty"  have  here  the  meaning  of  purely 
private  property,  that  must  bo  binding 


(rt)  See  United  Rtntea  ».  Jones,  10& 
U,  S.  513  ;  Boom  Co.  t>.  Patterson.  98 
U.  S,  40d  ;  Davenport  By.  Co.  v,  Ren- 
wick.  102  IT.  S.  180. 

A  corporation    entitled    to  take  land 


under  the  law  of  eminent  domain  cannot 
take  it  without  making  cora|K*nsation  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  being  put  to  unlaw- 
fid  use,  Davenport  Ry.  C^.  «*  Eenwick, 
supra. 
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is  an  affirmance  of  a  great  doctrine  established  by  the  common 
law  for  the  protection  of  private  property.^  (a)    It  is  foimded  in 


1  1  BUck.  Comm.  188, 189. 


everywhere,  because  it  was  the  will  of  the 
people  iu  making  the  Constitution  that 
construction  of  its  provision  should  be 
committed  to  the  federal  courts.  But 
even  if  the  contrary  view,  that  the  words 
should  be  taken  in  their  natural  sense, 
were  settled,  the  reply  could  still  be  made 
as  before,  that  to  regulate  the  rates  of  ware- 
housemen is  not  to  take,  and  therefore  to 
receive  by  the  taker,  a  man's  property ; 
and  that  again  would  leave  the  States  free, 
80  far,  to  legislate  as  in  Miinn  v.  Illinois. 

The  denial,  then,  of  the  validity  of  State 
legislation  regulating  rates  must,  it  seems, 
turn  upon  the  provision  that  no  one  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Now,  it  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained  that  legislation, 
when  not  otherwise  restrained,  is  "due 
process."  "  Due  process  "  is  a  technical 
term,  however  indefinite  its  meaning  in 
some  particulars  ;  some  kinds  of  legisla- 
tion  are  indeed  due  process,  as  e,  g.  legis- 
lation fixing  taxiition  and  the  mode  of 
ass&ssing  and  levying  taxes ;  but  legisla* 
tion  as  such  has  never  been  admitted  into 
the  standing  of  due  process.  Nor  is  it  true 
to  say  that  private  pro])erty  cannot  be 
absolute  because  the  State  may  take  it 
for  its  own*  needs,  and  that  property  only 
begins  where  State  control  ends.  (The 
contrary  of  both  of  these  statements  is 
urged  in  an  article  in  the  American  Law 
Review  for  Nov. -Dec,  1890,  pp.  912, 
913.)  Such  a  view  is  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  property  uniformly  maintained 
by  the  courts,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  England  as  well,  where  there  is 
more  to  say  for  the  denial  of  absolute 
ownership. 

The  proposition  in  itself,  that  legis- 


lation which  cuts  off  the  profits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  lawful  use  of  one's 
property  deprives  him  of  his  property, 
seems  to  the  writer  unanswerable ;  or 
rather  it  seems  almost  self-evident.  Of 
what  avail  the  provision  in  question  to 
protect  a  man  in  his  proi)erty  "  if  the 
State  can,  by  fixing  the  compensation 
which  he  may  receive  for  its  use,  take 
from  him  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
property?"  Field,  J.,  in  Stone  v,  Wis- 
consin, 94  U.  S.  181.  But  considerations 
of  public  policy,  or  the  emphatic  and 
persistent  expressions  of  public  feeling  in 
the  direction  of  what  appears  to  be  for 
the  public  welfare,  are  often  sufficient  to 
affect  the  courts,  though  they  may  not 
distinctly  recognize  or  acknowledge  the 
influence.  To  such  influences  legislatures 
have  avowedly  yielded  in  the  regulation  of 
rates  ;  and  by  such  influences,  the  writer 
ventures,  though  with  no  little  hesitation, 
to  think  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  followed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  (People  v,  Budd, 
117  N.  y.  1),  have  not  been  unaffected. 
How  far  the  interpretation  or  con- 
struction of  constitutional  provisions  can 
be  justified  by  the  change  of  circum- 
stances or  of  temper  in  the  public  is  a 
most  serious  question ;  but  that  con- 
struction and  interpretation  have,  in  some 
cases,  gone  in  advance  of  former  views, 
owing  in  part  at  least  to  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  matter  of  history,  which 
he  who  runs  may  read.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  apprehended  that  this  is  in  en- 
tire accord  with  the  sovereign  will  as 
originally  manifested  in  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  Interpretation 
and  construction  were  delegated  (in  large 


(a)  "  This  clause  is  intended  solely  as 
a  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  power  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  not  applicable  to  the  legislation  of  the 


States."  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Bar- 
ron V.  Baltimore,  7  Pet  250  ;  Boring 
V.  Williams,  17  Ala.  516.  See  also  With* 
ers  V.  Buckley,  20  How.  84. 
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natural  equity,  and  is  laid  down  by  jurists  aa  a  principle  of  uni- 
versal law.*(*/)  Indeed,  in  a  free  government  almost  al!  other 
rights  would  become  utterly  worthless  if  the  government  possessed 
an  uncontrollfthle  power  over  the  private  fortune  of  every  citizen. 
One  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  every  good  government  must 
be  the  due  administration  of  justice;  and  how  vain  it  would  be 
to  speak  of  sucli  an  administration,  wlicn  all  property  is  subject 
to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  legislature  and  the  rulers. ^(i) 

»  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect,  24,  x>p.  275,  27^  (2tl  eilii  pp.  339,  340) ;  3  Wilson's  Law 
Lect.  203;    Warn  v.  Hyltori,  3  UalL  R.  194,  235  ;    1  Black.  Comm,  138,  139,  140. 

3  S«e  1  Tuck.  Ulack.  Comm.  App.  305,  300  j  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  10,  p.  123.  See 
fllBO  Viio  Horn  t.  Dorrance,  2  DrU.  384. 


pM-t)  to  the  courts ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
preen  me  J  that  men  of  the  abLlity^  eniiow- 
ment^^  rtnd  wii^iom  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Uu itiHi  States ^  who 
stand  for  the  people  and  sovereign,  should 
bare  inppos^d  thnt  time  could  not  pro* 
duce  changes  which  woidd  demand  action 
not  then  reqnirfd.  And  «o  it  ii  that  it  is 
sehlom  to  be  considered  a  conclusive  test 
to  inquire  what  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  States  at  tJic  time  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  The  will  of  the  sovereign^ 
however  long  ago  expressed,  must  ever  be 
t«ken  as  a  wise  will,  having  due  regard 
to  the  future.     See  anU^  Dote  to  %  1061. 

But  this  is  dangerous  ground,  and  the 
judiciary  has  always  betsn  govenied  by 
the  stixjnge-^t  conservatism  in  entering 
upon  it.  In  the  case  under  consideration 
it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt  whether 
the  court  has  not  gone  too  far.  It  would 
geem  wiser  to  leave  such  matters  to  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  character,  for 
such  change  as  they  may  think  that  the 
changes  of  time  have  required. 

(n)  There  may  be  cases  of  extreme 
xieceasity,  as  the  pulling  down  of  houses 
and  raising  bulwarks  for  the  public  de- 
fence, seizing  private  provisions  for  the 
army  in  time  of  war,  when  the  owner 
has  no  redr«Mi.  See  0  Geor^a  R.  341  ; 
Mitchell  V,  Harmony,  18  How.  115. 
Whether  the  government  is  liable  for  the 
destniction  of  property  by  a  naval  oflicer 
in  the  course  of  hostilitiea,  may  de{>eud 


upon  the  lime  and  circumstances,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  ncL  It  will  generally 
be  a  question  of  fact,  Wiggin  v.  United 
States  1  Ct.  of  CL  Rep.  182. 

(6)  In  the  regnlatton  of  the  hnsine 
of  local  railroads  the  legislature  could  no 
require  free  carriage,  it  seems.     Geor^ 
R.  Co.  V,  Kroith,  123  IL  S.  174. 
lation   which  prohibits  the   nmnufocti 
of  intoxicating  litjuors  does  not  deprive  m  ' 
man  who  owns  a  distillery  of  hLs  property 
without  due  process,    Kidd  p,  Pearson,  1 28  j 
U,  S.  1  ;  Foster  v.  Kansas,  112  tJ.  S,  205  f^ 
Boston  Beer  Co.  ».  Massachusetts  97  tJ. 
S.  25;  Bartenieyer  ».  Iowa,  18  Wall  129. 
See  Crowley  f,  Christenscn,  137  U.  S.  86. 
Nor  does  legislation  which  authorizes  the 
abating  of  a  distillery  as  a  nuisance.    I  bid. 
St[Ltut4!  may  make  color-blindness  a'dis*' 
qualification    for    semce    on    railroade*! 
Kashville  R.  Co.  v,  St^te.  128  V,  S.  ««» 
Requiring  a  railroad  company  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose is  not  taking  proprty  without  due 
proeesa  of  law.     Ibid. 

Piocee<lings  in  the  enforcement  of  tax* 
ation  are  not  without  due  process  because 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  common 
course  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  BhIVs  Gap  R.  Co.  v.  Common- 
wealth,  I  SI  U,  S.  S132 ;  Palmer  «r. 
McMahon,  1S8  T,  S.  660  j  Walston  v* 
Nevin,  128  U.  S.  678 ;  Daridson  v.  New 
Orleans,  m  U.  R.  104. 

Farther  m  to  due  process^  iee  Yotk  Wk 
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§  1791.  The  other  article,  in  declaring  that  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  State  or  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted (which  district  shall  be  previously  ascertained  by  law), 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation, 
and  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  does  but 
follow  out  the  established  course  of  the  common  law  in  all  trials 
for  crimes.  The  trial  is  always  public ;  the  witnesses  are  sworn, 
and  give  in  their  testimony  (at  least  in  capital  cases)  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  accused ;  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  are 
accurately  laid  down  in  the  indictment ;  and  the  trial  is  at  once 
speedy,  impartial,  and  in  the  district  of  the  offence.^  (a)  Without 
in  any  measure  impugning  the  propriety  of  these  provisions,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  there  seems  to  have  been  an  undue  soli- 
citude to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  some  of  the  general 
guards  and  proceedings  of  the  common  law  in  criminal  trials 
(truly  admirable  in  themselves),  without  sufficiently  adverting  to 
the  consideration,  that  unless  the  whole  system  is  incorporated, 
and  especially  the  law  of  evidence,  a  corrupt  legislature,  or  a 
debased  and  servile  people,  may  render  the  whole  little  more 
than  a  solemn  pageantry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are 
enlightened,  and  honest,  and  zealous  in  defence  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  it  will  be  impossible  to  surprise  them  into  a  sur- 
render of  a  single  valuable  appendage  of  the  trial  by  jury.* 

§  1792.    The  remaining  clauses  are  of  more  direct  significance 

1  Sec  4  Black.  Comm.  ch.  23  to  ch.  28 ;  Hawkins,  P.  C.  B.  2,  ch.  46,  §  1 ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  304,  305. 

*  See  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  128,  129. 

Texas,  137  U.  S.  15  ;  Caldwell  p.  Texas,  Kelly  v.  Pittsburg,  104  U.  S.  78  ;  Pear- 
Id.  692  ;  Huling  v.  Kaw  Valley  R.  Co.,  sons  v.  Yewdall,  95  U.  S.  294  ;  McMillen 
130  U.  S.  559 ;  San<ls  r.  Manistie  River  r.  Anderson,  Id.  37  ;  Pennoyer  v,  Neff, 
Imp.  Co.,  123  U.  S.  288  ;  Church  v.  Kel-  Id.  714;  Davidson  v.  New  Orleans,  96 
sey,  121  (J.  S.  282  ;  Arrowsmith  v.  Har-  U.  S.  97  ;  Kennard  r.  Louisiana,  92  U.  S. 
moning,  118  U.  S.  194  ;  Little  Rock  R.  480;  Garrison  r.  New  York,  21  Wall. 
Co.  r.  Worthen,  120  U.  S.  97  ;  Hilton  r.  196  ;  Benll  r.  New  Mexico,  16  Wall.  635 
Merritt,  110  U.  S.  97  ;  Hurtado  v.  Cali-  (statute  authorizing  judgment  to  be  en- 
fornia.  Id.  516  ;  Springer  17.  United  States,  tered  against  a  surety  upon  judgment 
102  U.  S.  586  ;  Hagarv.  Reclamation  Dis-  against  the  principal) ;  Slaughter  House 
trict.  111  U.  S.  701  ;  Provident  Inst,  v.  Cases,  M.  86  ;  In  re  Kemmler,  136  U.  S. 
Jersey  City,  113  U.  S.  506;  Ex  parte  436  (under  a  law  for  execution  by  elec- 
Wall,   107  U.  S.  265  (as  to  striking  an  tricity. 

attorney  off  the  roll) ;  Barton  v.  Barbour,  (a)  Cooley  Const.   Limitations,    319^ 

104  U.  8    126  (proceedings  in  equity) ;  828. 
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tern  tar  <iht«iBiBg  witenns  n  hm  fsiw^  SBd  to  hMTc  tbe  asitt- 

moii  lav  cm  tbeae  poiaAi  will  pal  their  ptuprJetyteyiMt  nf  itinn, 
lo  tlie  &fil  ftwDtf  it  was  an  ancientlj  and  mMnwwi1y*fgceiTed 
ptmClieCf  derived  from  the  dril  law,  SDd  which  Mr.  Joitiee 
BladEilQM  aafv,!  in  hk  daf,  ami  oliCaiMd  in  Fknee,  thoo^ 
rioee  the  reroIiitioD  it  haa  been  awefil  awajr,  not  lo  anffer  the 
fnrty  aecaacd  in  ca|Htal  caaea  to  excnlpale  Imnnelf  bf  the  tea- 
tfnioiiy  of  anj  witncaaca  Of  this  practiee  Ae  conrta  grew  aa 
bttfftil/  aahamed,  from  ita  imreaaonable  and  oppfeaaive  chancier, 
that  aiKfther  practiee  waa  gradnally  introdneed  of  examininff 
iritneaaea  for  the  accnaed,  but  noi  upon  oath ;  the  ccxiaeqaenoe  of 
which  waa,  that  the  jury  gare  leas  credit  to  this  latter  erideace 
than  to  that  prodnaBd  by  the  goTenupent  Sir  Edward  Coke 
deooittieed  the  practice  aa  tyrannical  and  on jost,  and  contended 
that  in  criiDinal  eaaea  the  party  aixnsed  was  entitled  to  hare 
witneaaea  swom  for  him.  The  Honae  of  Commons,  soon  after 
Oe  aeeesaion  of  the  house  of  Stnart  to  the  throne  of  England, 
fnaisted  in  a  partiealar  bill  then  pet^tng^  and  against  the  efforla 
both  of  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  carried  a  clause  affirm- 
ing the  right,  in  cases  tried  under  that  act,  of  witnesses  being 
sworn  for  as  well  as  against  the  accused.  By  the  statute  of  7 
Will.  8,  ck  3,  the  same  measure  of  justice  was  established 
throughmit  the  realm  tn  cases  of  treason,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  like  rule  was  extended  to  all  cases 
of  treason  and  felony,'  Tlie  right  seems  never  to  have  been 
doubted  or  denied  in  cases  of  mere  misdemeanors.'  For  what 
canaes  and  ufjon  what  grounds  this  distinction  was  maintained, 
or  even  excused,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  satisfactory  or 
even  plausible  reasoning*^  Surely,  a  man^s  life  must  be  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  than  any  subordinate  punishment;  and  if  he 
might  protect  himself  against  the  latter  by  proofs  of  his  inno- 
cence^ there  would  seem  to  be  irresistible  reasons  for  permitting 
him  to  do  the  same  in  capital  ofTeaces.^   The  conmion  suggestion 

*  4  Bliwk.  Ortiim.  359  ;  Rawle  on  Conrt.  ch,  10,  pp.  128,  12^. 

'  I  BItck.  Cornni.  SS9,  360  ;  8  Wilaon^t  Uw  Uct  170,  171  ;  Hawk.  E  C.  cb.  it, 
fiflO;  2H«K  P.  C.  283. 

*  Hdwk.  P.  C.  ch.  4«,  I  169  J  2  Hale.  P.  C.  283  ;  I  Tock,  BUck.  Comm.  App.  305. 

*  2  Halts  P.  C  283. 

*  RAwk  OQ  Cocit.  cb.  10,  pp*  12«,  ISO. 
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has  been,  that  in  capital  cases  no  man  could,  or  rather  ought  to, 
be  convicted  unless  upon  evidence  so  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
as  to  be  above  contradiction  or  doubt  But  who  can  say  whether 
it  be  in  any  case  so  high  until  all  the  proofs  in  favor  as  well  as 
against  the  party  have  been  heard  ?  Witnesses  for  the  govern- 
ment may  swear  falsely  and  directly  to  the  matter  in  charge,  and 
until  opposing  testimony  is  heard  there  may  not  be  the  slightest 
ground  to  doubt  its  truth,  and  yet,  when  such  is  heard,  it  may 
be  incontestable  that  it  is  wholly  imworthy  of  belief.  The  real 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  practice  was  early  adopted  into  the 
criminal  law  in  capital  cases  in  which  the  crown  was  supposed 
to  take  a  peculiar  interest,  in  base  subserviency  to  the  wishes  of 
the  latter.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
England,  which  the  state  trials,  antecedently  to  the  revolution 
of  1688,  but  too  strongly  sustain.  They  are  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death  not  only  against 
law  but  against  the  clearest  rules  of  evidence. 

§  1793.  Another  anomaly  in  the  common  law  is,  that  in  capi- 
tal cases  the  prisoner  is  not,  upon  his  trial  upon  the  general 
issue,  entitled  to  have  counsel,  unless  some  matter  of  law  shall 
arise  proper  to  be  debated.  That  is,  in  other  words,  that  he 
shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  talents  and  assistance  of  coun- 
sel in  examining  the  witnesses  or  making  his  defence  before  the 
jury.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  with  all  his  habitual  reverence 
for  the  institutions  of  English  jurisprudence  as  they  actually  ex- 
ist, speaks  out  upon  this  subject  with  the  free  spirit  of  a  patriot 
and  a  jurist.  This,  he  says,  is  "a  rule,  which  —  however  it  may 
be  palliated  under  cover  of  that  noble  declaration  of  the  law, 
when  rightly  understood,  that  the  judge  shall  be  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  that  is,  shall  see  that  the  proceedings  against  him  are 
legal  and  strictly  regular  —  seems  to  be  not  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  English  law. 
For  upon  what  face  of  reason  can  that  assistance  be  denied  to 
save  the  life  of  a  man,  which  is  yet  allowed  him  in  prosecutions 
for  every  petty  trespass  ?  "  ^  The  defect  has  indeed  been  cured 
in  England  in  cases  of  treason ;  ^  but  it  still  remains  unprovided 

^  4  Black.  Comra.  355.  Mr.  Christian,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  has  vindicated 
the  impoi-tance  of  allowing  counsel  in  a  strain  of  manly  reasoning.  4  Black.  Comm. 
356,  note  9. 

a  4  Black.  Comm.  356  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  805. 
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/or  in  all  other  cases,  to  —  what  one  can  hardly  help  deeming — 
the  discredit  of  the  free  genius  of  the  English  Constitution,  (a) 

§  17m,  The  wisdom  of  both  of  these  provisions  is,  therefore, 
manifest,  since  they  make  matter  of  constitutional  right  what 
the  common  law  had  left  in  a  most  imperfect  and  questionable 
Btate.^  The  rights  to  have  witnesses  sworn  and  counsel  em- 
ployed for  the  prisoner^  are  scarcely  less  important  privileges 
than  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury.  The  omission  of  them  in  the 
Constitution  is  a  matter  of  surprise;  and  their  present  incor- 
poration is  matter  of  honest  congratulation  among  all  the  friends 
of  rational  liberty. 

§  1795.  Thei-e  yet  remain  one  or  two  subjects  connected  with 
the  judiciary,  which,  however,  grow  out  of  other  amendments 
made  to  the  Constitution,  and  will  naturally  find  their  place  in 
that  part  of  these  Commentaries  which  embraces  a  review  of 
the  remaining  amendments,  {b) 

1  3  Wilson  8  Law  Lect,  170,  171 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comra.  App.  306;  Rawlo  on 
Cmigt,  ch,  10,  pp.  128,  12d. 


{a)  This  discredit  was  rerooved  by 
Stat  e  &  7  Will,  IV,  e.  114,  by  which  a. 
full  dtfeiice  by  counsel  b  perm  it  ted  in  aO 
ca.Mes  of  felouy.  See  Cooley,  Const*  Limi- 
tatioDs,  330-338. 

{h)  It  h  a  rule  of  obvioiia  propriety 
that,  where  liitrereut  tribunals  are  sitting 
within  the  same  juruidifit ion  to  administer 
the  same  lawo^  the  decisions  shoulJ  be  in 
bamiony.  WIibfc  the  laws  of  the  United 
8tates  are  in  queiitton,  onifonnity  i&  as* 
■ared  by  the  appolkte  juria^liiition  con- 
feni»l  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  tb« 
United  Statea  over  the  State  cotirta  in 
thoM  ca.<40H ;  but  there  ia  no  such  common 
ft|»pellate  tnhunal  in  the  case  of  queationa 
of  State  law.  Cougresa»  however,  bas 
€udeavored  to  .secure  uniformity,  aa  far  as 
mnj  bi*i  by  rofpiiring  I'he  federal  courts 
to  adopt  ii»  their  ndo  of  dedaion  **tbe 
laws  of  the*  Mt'veral  States*,  except  where 
the  Couslitiition,  treaties,  or  statut«.s  of 
the  UniU*d  Statea  shall  otherwise  require 
or  provide.'*  Act  of  Sept.  2i,  1780,  1 
Stat  at  Largff,  92.  The  lawa  of  the  States 
are  the  laws  as  construed  nnd  applied  by 
the  courts.     In  Bijaiiregurd  t%   New  Or- 


leans, 18  How,  50%  Mr.  Justiee  Campbell 
says  ■  *'Thi*  conatitution  of  this  court  re- 
quires it  to  fullow  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  as  rules  of  decision  wherever  tbcy 
Hpply«  And  the  babiL  of  the  court  has 
bctiu  to  defer  to  tlio  decisions  of  their 
judicial  tribunals  U[>ou  questions  arising* 
out  of  the  lomntou  law  of  the  Stnfe,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  the  titl<}  of  lands/* 
In  Bank  of  Haniilton  p.  Dudley.  S  Pet. 
524,  it  w»a  couteoded  tlint  the  esclualve 
power  of  Stat4»  cr>urts  to  construe  legisla- 
tive acts  did  not  extend  to  the  paimmouQt 
law,  80  as  to  enable  them  to  give  efficacy 
to  an  act  which  was  contrary  to  the  State 
constitutiou  I  hut  MnrshjiK,  Ch.  J.,  said  ; 
**  We  cannot  admit  this  distinction.  The 
judicial  deisartnieot  of  every  govemnienl 
is  the  rightful  expositor  of  its  laws,  and 
emphatiejilly  of  its  supreme  law."  Again, 
iu  Elmendorf  v,  Taylor,  10  Wheat.  159^ 
the  same  eminent  jtidge  says  •  **  The  ju- 
dicial depart ment  of  every  govenmient, 
where  such  department  exists,  is  the  ap- 
propriate organ  for  i^onst ruing  the  legis- 
lative acts  of  tliat  goveronieut.  Thus  no>  i 
court  in  the  universe  which  pro^iosed 
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be  governed  by  principle  would,  we  pre- 
sume, undertake  to  say  that  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain  or  France,  or  of  any  other 
nation,  had  misunderstood  their  own  stat- 
utes, and  therefore  erect  itself  into  a  tri- 
bunal which  should  correct  such  mis- 
understanding. We  receive  the  construc- 
tion given  by  the  courts  of  the  nation  as 
the  true  sense  of  the  law,  and  feel  our- 
selves no  more  at  liberty  to  depart  from 
that  construction  than  to  depart  from  the 
words  of  the  statute.  On  this  principle, 
the  construction  giveu  by  this  court  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  is  received  by  all  as  the  true  con- 
struction ;  and  on  the  same  principle  the 
construction  given  by  the  courts  of  the 
several  States  in  the  legislative  acts  of 
those  States  b  received  as  true,  unless 
they  come  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States." 
And  in  Green  v,  Neal,  6  Pet.  298,  it  is 
said  by  McLean,  J.  :  •*  The  decision  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  a  State 
should  be  cods idered  as  final  by  this  court, 
not  because  the  State  tribunal  in  such 
a  case  has  any  power  to  bind  this  court, 
but  because,  in  the  language  of  the  court 
in  Shelby  v.  Guy,  11  Wheat.  361,  *  a  fixed 
and  received  construction  by  a  State,  in 
its  own  courts,  makes  a  part  of  the  stat- 
ute law.'  "  And  see  Jackson  v.  Chew,  12 
Wheat.  162,  per  Thompson,  J. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, the  following  cases  are  cited  :  Sims 
V.  Irvine,  3  Dall.  425  :  McKeen  v,  De- 
lancy,  5  Cranch,  22  ;  Polk  v,  Wendal,  9 
Cranch,  87  ;  Preston  v.  Browder,  1  Wheat. 
115  ;  Mutual  Assurance  Co.  ».  Watts,  Id. 
279;  Shipp  v.  Miller,  2  Wheat.  316; 
Thatcher  v.  Powell,  6  Wheat  119;  Bell 
V,  Morrison,  1  Pet.  351 ;  Waring  v.  Jack- 
son, Id.  570  ;  De  Wolf  v,  Rabaud,  Id. 
476  ;  Fullerton  p.  Bank  of  United  States, 
Id.  604  :  Gardner  v.  Collins,  2  Pet.  58 ; 
Beach  v.  Viles,  Id.  675 ;  Inglis  r. 
Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  3  Pet.  99  ;  United 
States  V.  Morrison,  4  Pet.  124 ;  Hender- 
son r.  Griffin,  5  Pet.  151  ;  Hinde  v.  Vat- 
tier,  Id.  398  ;  Ross  v.  McLung,  6  Pet. 
283 ;  Marlatt  r.  Silk,  11  Pet.  1 ;  Bank 


of  United  States  v.  Daniels,  12  Pet.  82 ; 
Clarke  v.  Smith,  18  Pet  195 ;  Ross  v. 
Duval,  Id.  45;  Wilcox  v.  Jackson,  Id. 
498 ;  Harpending  v.  Reformed  Church, 
16  Pet.  445  ;  Martin  r.  Waddell,  Id.  867 ; 
Amis  V,  Smith,  Id.  803;  Porterfield  v. 
Clark,  2  How.  76  ;  Lane  v.  Yick,  8  How. 
464 ;  Foxcroft  v.  Mallett,  4  How.  358 ; 
Barry  v.  Mercein,  5  How.  103 ;  liowan 
V.  Runnels,  Id.  134 ;  Van  Rensselaer  v, 
Kearney,  11  How.  297  ;  Pease  v.  Peck,  18 
How.  595  ;  Fisher  v,  Haldeman,  20  How. 
186  ;  Parker  v,  Kane,  22  How.  1 ;  Suy- 
dam  V.  Williamson,  24  How.  427 ;  Sum* 
ner  v.  Hicks,  2  Black,  582  ;  Chicago  v. 
Robbins,  Id.  418 ;  Miles  v,  Caldwell,  2 
Wall.  35  ;  WUliams  ».  KirkUnd,  18  Wall. 
306  ;  Springer  v.  Foster,  2  Story,  C.  C. 
383  ;  Neal  v.  Green,  1  McLean,  18  ;  Paine 
V.  Wright,  6  Mcl^ean,  395 ;  Boyle  v.  Ar- 
ledge.  Hemp.  620  ;  Griffing  v.  Gibb,  Mc- 
All.  212 ;  Bayerque  v.  Cohen,  Id.  113  ; 
Wick  V.  The  Samuel  Strong,  Newb.  187  ; 
New  England  Screw  Co.  v,  Bliven,  3 
Blatch.  240 ;  Bronson  v.  Wallace,  4 
Blatch.  465  ;  Van  Bokelen  v.  Brooklyn 
City  R  R.  Co.,  5  Blatch.  379 ;  United 
States  V.  Wonson,  1  Gall.  5  ;  Society,  &c. 
V.  Wheeler,  2  Gall  105  ;  Coates  v.  Muse, 
Brock.  539  ;  Moade  v.  Beale,  Taney,  339  ; 
Parker  r.  Phetteplace,  2  Cliff.  70 ;  King 
V.  Wilson,  1  Dill.  555. 

In  Green  v.  Neal,  6  Pet  291,  an  im- 
portant question  was  presented  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  under 
somewhat  embarrassing  circumstances. 
That  court  had  been  called  upon  to  put 
a  construction  upon  a  State  statute  of 
limitations,  and  had  done  so.  Afterwards 
the  same  question  had  been  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  re- 
peated cases  had  been  decideii  otherwise. 
The  question  now  was,  whether  the  Su« 
preme  Court  would  follow  its  own  deci- 
sion, or  reverse  that  in  order  to  put  itself 
in  harmony  with  the  State  decisions. 
The  subject  is  considered  at  length  by 
McLean,  J.,  who  justly  concludes  that 
''an  adherence  by  the  federal  courts  to 
the  exposition  of  the  local  law,  as  given 
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"by  th©  courts  of  the  State,  will  greatly 
tend  to  preserve  liarnioiiy  iu  the  exercise 
of  the  judiciiU  power  in  the  State  and 
federal  trihuualis.  This  rule  ia  not  ouly 
recoTOmerjded  by  strong  considerations  of 
propriety,  growing  out  of  our  system  of 
jtimpriidence,  but  it  in  sustain (kI  by  prin- 
ciple aod  authority,'*  And  it  accordingly 
rtjversed  its  naling?!  to  make  them  conform 
to  those  of  the  St^ite  court.  See  a!^iO  Suy- 
dain  V.  Williamson,  24  How,  427  ;  Lef- 
tingwell  a,  Warren,  2  Bkck^  699  ;  Bloss- 
burg  R.  Co.  V.  Tioga  R.  Co.,  6  BlateJi. 
387  ;  Smith  w.  Shriver,  3  Wall  Jr.  219. 
It  is  of  course  immuturial  that  the  court 
may  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  State 
court  has  erred,  or  that  the  decisiona  else- 
where are  difFerent,  Bell  v.  Morrisou,  1 
Pet.  360.  But  when-  the  Supreme  Court 
haa  held  that  certain  contraeta  for  the 
price  of  slavefi  were  not  made  void  by 
tb«  State  constitution,  and  afterwards  the 
State  court  held  otherwise,  the  Supreme 
Court,  regarding  this  decision  wrong,  de- 
c  1  i  n  tni  to  re v«?  rse  their  o w  n  ml  i  n  g.  Rowan 
V.  Rimnels,  5  How.  134.  Compare  this 
with  Neamith  v.  Sheldon,  7  How.  812, 
in  which  the  rourt  followed,  without  ex- 
amination or  quesdoE^  tlie  State  decision 


that  a  State  general  banking  law  was  in 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
The  Unit«5d  Stittes  circuit  court  had  held 
otherwise  previous^ to  the  State  deci&Eon. 
Falconer  v,  Campbell,  2  Mcliearii  1&5, 

This  doctrine  does  not  apply  to  qoes* 
tions  not  at  all  dependent  upon  local  Atat- 
utesor  usages  ;  as,  for  instance,  to  contractA  , 
i&Dil  other  instruments  of  a  commercial ' 
and  general  nature,  like  bills  of  exchange, 
Swift  V.  Tyson,  16  Pet,  1  ;  and  insurancti 
coutractJS,  Robinson  v.  Commonwealth 
lua,  Co.,  3  Sum.  22i},  And  sec  Reiuisdyk 
i;.  Kane,  1  Gall.  371  ;  Austin  t;.  Miller, 
5  McLean,  153  ]  Gloucester  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Younger,  2  Curt.  C.  C.  322;  Bragg  v, 
Meyer,  1  McAlL  408.  Nor  to  decisions 
which  sufitain  violations  of  the  Con-stitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  State  Bank 
V.  Knoup,  10  How,  369  ;  Jcffersou  Branch 
Bank  v.  Sktlley,  1  Black,  436. 

And  where  a  contract  has  been  made 
under  a  settled  con  struct  ioji  of  the  State 
constitution  by  its  highest  court,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  auBtain  it,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  State  court  haa  since  overruled 
its  former  decision.  Gelpcke  v,  Dubuque, 
1  Wall.  176.       a 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

DEHNrnON  AND  EVIDENCE  OP  TREASON. 

§  1796.  The  third  section  of  the  third  article  is  as  follows : 
"  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court" 

§  1797.  Treason  is  generally  deemed  the  highest  crime  which 
can  be  committed  in  civil  society,  since  its  aim  is  an  overthrow 
of  the  government,  and  a  public  resistance  by  force  of  its  powers. 
Its  tendency  is  to  create  universal  danger  and  alarm;  and  on  this 
account  it  is  peculiarly  odious,  and  often  visited  with  the  deepest 
public  resentment.  Even  a  charge  of  this  nature,  made  against 
an  individual,  is  deemed  so  opprobrious,  that,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  it  subjects  him  to  suspicion  and  hatred ;  and,  in  times  of 
high  political  excitement,  acts  of  a  very  subordinate  nature  are 
often,  by  popular  prejudices  as  well  as  by  royal  resentment,  mag- 
nified into  this  ruinous  importance.^  It  is,  therefore,  of  very 
great  importance  that  its  true  nature  and  limits  should  be  exactly 
ascertained;  and  Montesquieu  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  declare  that  if  the  crime  of  treason  be  indetermi- 
nate that  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  any  government  degenerate 
into  arbitrary  power.  ^  The  history  of  England  itself  is  full  of 
melancholy  instruction  on  this  subject  By  the  ancient  common 
law  it  was  left  very  much  to  discretion  to  determine  what  acts 
were  and  were  not  treason;  and  the  judges  of  those  times,  hold- 
ing office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  became  but  too  often  in- 
struments in  its  hands  of  foul  injustice.  At  the  instance  of 
tyrannical  princes  they  had  abundant  opportunities  to  create  con- 
Btructive  treasons ;  that  is,  by  forced  and  arbitrary  constructions, 
to  raise  offences  into  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  treason  which 

1  8  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  ch.  5,  p.  95,  &c. 
3  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws^  B.  12,  ch.  7  ;  4  Black.  Comm.  75. 
VOL.  II.  —  37 
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were  not  suspected  to  be  such.^  The  grievance  of  these  construc- 
tive treasons  was  so  enornaousj  ami  so  often  weighed  down  the 
innocent  and  the  put  riot  ic,  that  it  was  found  necessaiy,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  111.^^  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  ar- 
rest it,  by  declaring  and  defining  all  the  different  branches  of 
treason*  This  statute  has  ever  since  remained  the  pole-star  of 
English  jurisprudence  upon  this  subject.  And  althougli,  upon 
temporary  emergencies  and  in  arbitrary  reigns,  since  that  period, 
other  treasons  have  been  created,  the  sober  sense  of  the  nation 
has  generally  abrogated  them,  or  reduced  their  power  within 
narrow  limits.' 

§  1798.  Nor  have  republics  been  exempt  from  violence  and 
tyranny  of  a  similar  character.  The  Federalist  has  justly  re- 
marked, that  new-fangled  and  artificial  treasons  have  been  the 
great  engines  by  which  violent  factions,  the  natural  offspring  of 
free  governments,  have  usually  wreaked  their  alternate  malig- 
nity on  each  other.* 

§  1799<  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  admonitions,  fur- 
nished by  history  and  human  e^tpcrience,  that  the  convention 
deemed  it  necessary  to  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  against 
arbitrary  constructions,  either  by  the  courts  or  by  Congress, 
upon  the  crime  of  treason.  It  confines  it  to  two  species:  first^ 
the  levying  of  war  against  the  United  States;  and  secondly,  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort*  In  so 
doing,  they  have  adopted  the  very  words  of  the  statute  of  treason 
of  Edward  the  Third  j  and  thus,  by  implication,  in  order  to  cut 
off  at  once  all  chances  of  arbitrary  constructions,  they  have  recog- 
nized the  well-settled  interpretation  of  these  phrases  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law  which  has  prevailed  for  ages.^ 

§  1800.  Fortunately,  hitherto  but  few  cases  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  courts 
of  justice  to  act  upon  this  imiiortant  suliject.     But  whenever  they 


1  i  Black,  Comm,  75  ;  8  Wilson'a  Law  Lect  96  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  275» 
276. 

9  Stat.  25  Eilw.  S,  ch,  2  ;  1  Hale,  P,  C.  259. 

«  See  4  Black  Comm.  85  to  92  ;  3  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  OS,  97,  98,  99 ;  1  Tack. 
Black,  Coirim  App.  275. 

<  Tlio  Federalist*  No.  43  ;  8  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  96. 

6  See  also  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  269,  270»  271. 

«  Sm  4  Black.  Coinm.  81  to  84 ;  Foster,  Cr.  Law,  Diflconrse  L  Bat  Bet  4  Tuck. 
Bkck.  Comm  App.  note  B. 
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have  arisen,  the  judges  have  uniformly  adhered  to  the  estab- 
lished doctrines,  even  when  executive  influence  has  exerted  itself 
with  no  small  zeal  to  procure  convictions.^  On  one  occasion 
only  has  the  consideration  of  the  question  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and  we  shall  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  this 
subject  with  a  short  extract  from  the  opinion  delivered  upon 
that  occasion :  "  To  constitute  that  specific  crime  for  which  the 
prisoners  now  before  the  court  have  been  committed,  war  must 
be  actually  levied  against  the  United  States.  However  flagitious 
may  be  the  c^'ime  of  conspiring  to  subvert  by  force  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country,  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  con- 
spire tp  levy  war  and  actually  to  levy  war  are  distinct  offences. 
The  first  must  be  brought  into  open  action  by  the  assemblage  of 
men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying 
war  cannot  have  been  committed.  So  far  has  this  principle  been 
carried,  that,  in  a  case  reported  by  Ventris,  and  mentioned  in 
some  modem  treatises  on  criminal  law,  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  actual  enlistment  of  men  to  serve  against  the  govern- 
ment does  not  amount  to  levying  war.  It  is  true,  that  in  that 
case  the  soldiers  enlisted  were  to  serve  without  the  realm ;  but 
they  were  enlisted  within  it,  and  if  the  enlistment  for  a  treason- 
able purpose  could  amount  to  levying  war,  then  war  had  been 
actually  levied. 

§  1801.  "  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no 
individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually 
levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who 
perform  any  part,  however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.  But  there  must  be 
an  actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose  to  con- 
stitute a  levying  of  war."* 

§  1802.  The  other  part  of  the  clause,  requiring  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  a  confession  in  open 

1  See  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  72,  75,  78,  83,  85,  86,  87,  88,  90,  101,  102,  103.  See 
BuiT*8  Trial  in  1807  ;  3  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  100  to  106. 

'  Ex  parte  Bellman,  4  Cranch,  126.  See  also  United  States  v.  Ban*,  4  Cranch, 
469  to  508,  &c.  ;  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  30  (2d  edit.  ch.  82) ;  People  o.  Lynch,  1  Johns.  R 
553. 
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courtf'^(a)  to  jnntify  a  conrictioiL,  in  fomided  upon  the  same 
reaBoning.  A  like  provision  exidte  in  British  jurispradence, 
founded  upon  the  same  great  policj  of  protecting  men  against 
false  testimonj  and  UBgaarded  confessions,  to  their  utter  min. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  confessions  are  the  weakest  and 
most  Buspicioos  of  all  testlmonj ;  ever  liable  to  be  obtained  hj 
artifice,  false  hopes^  promises  of  favor,  or  menaces ;  seldom  re- 
membered accurately,  or  reported  irith  due  precision;  and  in- 
capable in  their  nature  of  being  disproved  by  other  negative 
endence.*  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
forged,  and  the  most  difficult  to  guard  against  An  unprinci- 
pled demagogue  or  a  corrupt  courtier  might  otherwise  hold  the 
lives  of  the  purest  patriots  in  his  hands  without  the  means  of 
proving  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  if  a  secret  confession  uncor- 
roborated by  other  evidence  would  furnish  a  sufficient  foundation 
and  proof  of  guilt  And  wisely,  also,  has  the  Constitution  de- 
clined to  suffer  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  however  high, 
to  be  sufficient  to  establish  such  a  (h'ime,  which  rouses  against 
the  victim  at  once  private  honor  and  public  hostility.^  There 
must^  as  there  should,  be  a  concurrence  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt,  that  is,  open  act  of  treason,  who  are  above  all 
reasonable  exception.* 

§  1 803.  The  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  and  the  consequent  disabilities,  have 
been  already  commented  on  in  another  place,* (6) 

J  Set  tTntted  SUtes  v.  Frie^,  Pamjih.  p.  171. 

*  4  BWk.  CoTnm,  8&6,  357. 

•  a«e  4  Black.  Comm.  S57,  868. 

<  United  Sutea  v.  Btirr,  4  Crancli,  469,  496,  605,  506,  507. 
^BmanU,  }|1291  to  1296. 


{a)  See  for  •  definition  of  treitson, 
fnited  States  v.  Hoxie,  1  Pjiinc,  265  ; 
United  State*  v.  Han  way,  2  Wallace,  Jn 
188  ;  Regina  w.  Frost,  9  C.  &  P.  129  :  2 
Biibop  on  Crim.  IjAw,  §  1032  ;  3  GreeTii 
Er.  §237  *.  VkiHim  Law  R«;p.  1851,  p.  413. 

<&>  By  the  act  of  July  17,  1802,  a 
cltangQ  was  made  aa  ivgards  the  puniish- 
ineiit  for  the  crime  of  treat»an  atib6e<iuently 


comtnifted,  and  it  might  thereafter  be 
death  or  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  except  when  it 
conifisted  in  engaging  in  or  assisting  a 
reWIion  or  insurrection  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  the  lawi 
thereof,  In  which  event  the  death  penalty 
was  not  to  V  inflicted.  See  United  States 
V,  Oreathouse,  2  Ahb,  U.  S.  Rep.  876* 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

PRIVILEGES  OP  CITIZENS  —  FUGITIVES  —  SLAVES. 

§  1804.  The  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  contains  sev- 
eral important  provisions,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
considered.  Among  these  are  the  faith  and  credit  to  be  given 
to  State  acts,  records,  and  judgments,  and  the  mode  of  proving 
them,  and  the  effect  thereof;  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union,  and  the  regulation  and  disposal  of  the  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States.  ^  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
those  which  still  remain  for  examination. 

§  1805.  The  first  is,  "The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States. "(a)  There  was  an  article  upon  the  same  subject ^  in 
the  confederation,  which  declared  "  that  the  free  inhabitants  of 
each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from 
justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each 
State  shall,  in  every  other,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restric- 
tions, as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,"  &c.^  It  was 
remarked  by  the  Federalist  that  there  is  a  strange  confusion 
in  this  language.  Why  the  terras  free  inhabitants  are  used  in 
one  part  of  the  articlej  free' citizens  in  another,  and  people  in 
another;  or  what  is  meant  by  superadding  to  "all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  "  "  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce, "  cannot  easily  be  determined.  It  seems  to  be  a  con- 
struction, however,  scarcely  avoidable,  that  those  who  come 
under  the  denomination  of  free  inhabitants  of  a  State,  although 
not  citizens  of  such  State,  are  entitled  in  every  other  State  to  all 

1  See  ante,  §§  1211  to  1230,  §§  1308  to  1315,  and  §§  1316  to  1324. 

2  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  865. 
'  Confederation,  art.  i. 

{fi)  This  includes  the  right  to  bring  107.  Further  as  to  this  provision,  see 
suits.     Cole  v.  Cunningham,  133  (J.  S.      Kimmish  v.  Ball,  129  U.  S.  217. 
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the  priTiIeges  of  free  citizens  of  the  latter ;  that  is,  to  greater 
privileges  than  they  may  be  entitled  to  in  their  own  State.  Sa 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  paiticulivr  State  (to  wliich  every 
other  State  was  bound  to  submit)  n(jt  ouly  to  ctjnt'er  the  riirhts  of 
citizenship  in  other  States  iij>on  any  persons  whom  it  might  ad- 
mit to  such  rights  within  itself,  but  upon  any  persons  whom  it 
miglit  allow  to  become  inhabitants  within  its  jarisdiction.  But 
even  if  an  exposition  could  be  given  to  the  terra  inhabitants^ 
whieh  would  confine  the  stipulated  privileges  to  citizens  alone, 
the  dirticulty  would  be  diminished  only,  and  not  removed.  Tlio 
very  improper  power  was,  under  the  confedenition,  still  retained 
in  each  State  of  naturalizing  aliens  in  every  other  Stiite.^ 

§  1806,  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  avoids  all  this  am- 
biguity,* It  is  plain  and  simple  in  its  language,  and  its  object 
is  not  easily  to  be  mistaken.  Connected  with  the  exclusive 
power  of  natnralizaiion  in  the  national  government^  it  ]nits  at 
rest  many  of  the  difficulties  which  affected  the  construction  of 
the  article  of  the  confederation. ®  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  were  to  be  deemed  aliens  to  each  other,  they 
could  not  take  or  hold  real  estate,  or  other  privileges,  except  as 
other  aliens.  The  intention  of  this  clause  was  to  confer  on  thcm^ 
if  one  may  so  say^  a  general  citizenship,  and  to  communicate 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  citizens  of  the  same 
State  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  like  circumstances.* (a) 

J  Tlie  Fwleraliat,  No.  42.     S«e  also  Id.  No.  80  ;  mUe^  %  1098, 
«  See  Journiil  of  Couvetitloii,  222,  302. 

•  But  m^  1  Tuck»  Blixck.  Comm.  App.  365. 

*  CjirlieW  i\  CoryeU,  4  Wash.  Cir.  R.  371  ;  Serg.  m  Const  cb.  SI.  p.  884  (ch.  85, 
p.  393,  2d  edit.)  ;  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingen,  9  Johns.  R.  fi07. 

{n)  **  WBat  are  the  privileges  and  ini- 
muaities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States  1 
We  fet'l  no  heaitJitiun  in  euufining  these 
expressions  to  those  privileges  and  im- 
munities which  are  in  their  naturo /wwrfo- 
mentiii  ;  whinh  belong  to  the  citizens  of 
ull  free  govfrnmiaiU  ;  and  which  have,  at 
all  tinseB,  been  enjoyed  by  the  citkens  of 
the  several  Stat«3  which  eoiii|>o^e  this 
Union,  from  the  time  of  their  beeoming 
free,  indei>en{Itjnt,  and  anvereign.  What 
those  fundamental  principles  iir«  it  won  Id 
perhaps  be  more  tedions  than  difficult  to 
enumerate.    Tljey  tnay^  however,  b*  aU 


comprehended  ondet  the  following  general 
heads :  protection  by  tlie  govcmiiivnt, 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  right  to  aeqnire  and  jjossess  pJoj>erty 
of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain 
bnppiness  and  safety,  subject  neverthe- 
lesa  to  such  restraints  oa  the  guv«?niment 
may  justly  prescribe  for  the  general  good 
of  the  whole.  The  right  of  a  citizen  of 
one  State  to  pass  through  or  to  reside  in 
any  other  State,  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
agricultui'e,  professional  pursuit*,  or  other- 
wise ;  to  claim  the  beni'fit  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus ;  to  institute  and  niaiotatu 
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§  1807.    The  next  clause  is  as  follows :  "  A  person  charged  in 
any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  (a)  who  shall  flee 


actions  of  every  kind  in  the  courts  of  the 
State  ;  to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty, either  real  or  personal ;  and  an  ex- 
emption from  higher  taxes  or  impositions 
than  are  paid  by  citizens  of  the  other 
State,  —  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of 
the  particular  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  which  are  clearly  embraced  by  the 
general  description  of  privileges  deemed 
to  be  fundamental ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  elective  franchise  as  regulated 
and  established  by  the  laws  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  in  which  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised. These,  and  many  others  which 
might  be  mentioned,  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  them  by  the  citizens  of  each 
State  in  every  other  State  was  manifestly 
calculated  (to  use  the  expressions  of  the 
preamble  of  the  corresponding  provision 
in  the  old  articles  of  confederation)  'the 
better  to  secure  and  per()etuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  States  of  the  Union.'  " 
Washington,  J.,  in  Corfield  v.  Coryell, 
4  AVash.  C.  C  380.  The  Supreme  Court 
will  not  describe  and  define  these  privi- 
leges and  immunities  in  a  general  classi- 
fication, preferring  to  deal  with  each  case 
as  it  may  come  up.  Conner  r.  Elliott,  18 
How.  591.  Rights  attached  by  law  to 
contracts,  by  reason  of  the  place  where 
they  are  made  or  executed,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties 
thereto,  cannot  be  deemed  privileges  of 
citizens  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    Ibid.     The  provision  does  not 


(a)  In  Kentucky  ».  Dennison,  24  How. 
66,  it  was  declared  that  the  words  "trea- 
son, felony,  or  other  crime,"  here  em- 
ployed, include  every  offence  forbidden 
and  made  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  where  the  offence  is  committed. 
But  it  was  decided  that  if  the  governor 
of  a  State  should  refuse  on  proper  demand 
to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  justice,  the 


apply  to  corporations.  Warren  Manuf. 
Co.  V.  i£tna  Ins.  Co.,  2  Paine,  501  ;  Paul 
V.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  180.  In  this  last  case 
Mr.  Justice  Field  says  :  '*  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  object  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion to  phice  the  citizens  of  each  State 
upon  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of 
other  States,  so  far  as  the  advantages 
resulting  from  citizenship  in  those  States 
are  concerned.  It  relieves  them  from  the 
disabilities  of  alienage  in  -other  States ;  it 
inhibits  discriminating  legislation  against 
them  by  other  States ;  it  gives  theui  the 
right  of  free  ingress  into  other  States  and 
egress  from  them  ;  it  insures  to  them  in 
other  States  the  same  freedom  possessed 
by  the  citizens  of  those  States  in  the 
acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  it 
secures  to  them  in  other  States  the  equal 
protection  of  their  laws.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  no  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution has  tended  so  strongly  to  consti- 
tute the  citizens  of  the  United  States  one 
people  as  this.  Lemmon  r.  People,  20 
N.  Y.  607.  Indeed,  without  some  pro- 
vision of  the  kind,  removing  from  the 
citizens  of  each  State  the  disabilities  of 
alienage  in  the  other  States,  and  giving 
them  equality  of  privilege  with  the  citi- 
zens of  those  States,  the  republic  would 
have  constituted  little  more  than  a  league 
of  States ;  it  would  not  have  constituted 
the  Union  which  now  exists. 

"But  the  privileges  and  immunities 
secured  to  citizens  of  each  State  in  the 
several  States  by  the  provision  in  question. 


federal  courts  had  no  power  to  compel 
him  to  perform  the  duty. 

To  warrant  the  surrender  of  a  person 
under  this  clause  in  any  case,  it  must 
appear  from  the  papers  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  in  the  State  from  which 
the  requisition  proceeds.  Ex  parte  Smith, 
8  McLean,  121. 
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from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  he  deliv- 


we  thoae  priyiJeges  and  immtmities  which 
are  eomntoii  to  the  citkens  in  tliu  latter 
iState,  under  their  eouatitutiou  ami  kwa, 
by  virtye  uf  tlieir  Utiiig  citiiuua.  S|jiH;ial 
privileges  enjoyed  hy  ciiireus  in  their  own 
States  are  not  s€curud  in  other  Statpjs  by 
ttiis  |)ix)vjhit>ti.  It  was  not  intended  by 
tilt!  jiio vision  to  give  to  the  kws  of  one 
Stale  tujy  opemliun  in  oUrt  States.  Th^y 
can  have  no  8ueh  opratioti,  except  by  the 
penuissionj  express  or  implied,,  of  Ihosti 
States.  The  sjiecial  privileges  whieh  they 
confer  muht  >  therefore,  Iw  enjoyed  ut  home 
unless  the  ii&Hent  of  other  States  to  their 
enjoy ntent  therein  be  given," 

The  following  eanea  will  throw  fnrther 
light  uiHJu  the  meaning  of  thi*  clatiso  of 
tlie  Conalitutton.  Butler  v,  Fiirnsworth, 
4  Wiiiih.  L\  a  101;  SUita  v.  >Jedbury, 
3  li,  I  138;  Mnrray  d,  MeCnHiy,  3 
Mnnf.  3&3  ;  l^innmn  v.  New  York,  20 
K.  W  562  ;  Cumpbt^ll  p.  Moms,  S  IL  & 
McH.  554  .  Aljott  V.  Biyley,  §  Pick.  1^2, 
Amy  V.  Smith,  1  Ut.  326  ;  Cmndall  v. 
State,  10  C'onii.  340  ;  Coniinonwcjikh  ik 
Towles,  5  I-i6igh,  748  ;  Haney  u  Marftlmll, 
0  Md.  104  ;  Wnnl  v.  SUte,  31  Md.  279  ; 
Slanghter  r.  Common  wealthy  13  Gmt, 
767  ;  Peopli*  t\  Coknhin,  4  Cal.  46  ;  Peo- 
ple V,  Imlay,  20  Buih,  68  ;  Fire  I)e|iart. 
ment  ik  Noble,  3  E.  D.  Smith,  441  ;  Fiie 
Department  v.  Hnlfenstein,  16  Wis,  136  ; 
People  V.  Thnrher,  13  lib  &5  4  ;  Ducat  v, 
Chiongo,  U  III.  172  ;  uflirfm-tl  in  10  Widl 
4lO  ;  Phirinix  Ins.  Co.  v.  Common vvealth, 
6  Bush,  <S8 ;  DoAvnham  v,  Alexanilna 
ConiK'il,  10  WftlL  178  ;  Liveqioo!  Ins.  Co. 
V.  MttflsachiwettB,  10  Wall  567  This 
whole  subject  received  a  careful  examina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Mr,  Justice  CUlTord 
in  the  recent  case  of  Ward  v.  Maryland^ 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  early  in 
187:2.  and  repoite<l  in  12  Wall  41d*  la 
that  c«s«  it  was  declared  that  a  State 
lk«fnse  tax  which  disc  rim  imt  ted  ngamat 
comuioditteA  tho  prodiutiou  of  other  States 
of  the  Union,  waa  void  aa  abridging  the 


privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens 
of  such  other  States.  A  synopsis  of  the  law, 
and  the  views  of  the  court  thereon,  are 
given  by  the  learned  judge  as  folio wa  :  — 

"Persons  not  p'nnanent  residents  in 
the  State  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
Mary  hind  from  selling,  otTering  for  aale, 
or  exjKising  for  sale,  within  a  certain  diB* 
trict  of  the  Slate,  any  goods  whatever 
other  than  agricultural  prmlucts  and  arti- 
cles mauufactured  in  (he  Stfite,  either  by 
canl,  sample,  or  other  spiHimen,  or  by 
written  or  printed  trade  list  or  catalogue^ 
whether  aueh  jiteraoii  l:>e  tlie  niak<Tor  man- 
nfactiirer  or  not,  without  first  obtaining  a 
license  so  to  do.  Licenses  may  be  gianted 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State  for 
that  purpoae,  uii  the  jniyuient  of  thfw  hun- 
dred dollars,  *  to  run  one  yeai  from  diite,* 

*'  Both  residunts  and  non* residents  of 
that  district  are  also  forbidden  to  snfler 
or  permit  any  person,  not  a  permanent 
i-esidrnt  of  the  State,  and  not  in  their  reg- 
vilnr  employment  or  sernce,  to  sell  any 
goods  in  that  way  under  their  name  or 
the  name  of  their  firm,  or  at  ilieir  store, 
wfi rehouse,  or  place  of  business. 

'*  Offendej-B  againut  eitlier  of  those  pio- 
hibitioiiii  are  made  liable  to  indictment, 
and,  ujM>n  conviction,  may  l>e  fined  not 
Jess  than  four  hundred  nor  more  than  hix 
huudred  dollat^  for  each  olfoace.  Sesa. 
Act%  1868,  p.  786, 

**  Wani,  the  defendant,  is  a  citixeti  of 
New  Jef^ey,  and  not  a  prmaDent  reaideiit 
of  Mftr>'land,  and  the  record  shows  that 
be,  on  the  day  therein  named,  at  a  place 
within  the  prolubitetl  district,  sold  to 
the  prsons  thereiu  named,  *  by  spcci- 
men,  to  wit,  by  sample,*  certain  good* 
other  than  agricultural  products  or  arti- 
cles mannfaetureil  in  the  State,  without 
first  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do,  and  that 
he  was  ind letted  for  those  acts  in  thia 
proper  cnminal  court,  and  was  armignrHl 
therein  nnd  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  in- 
dictmeot.    A[iart  from  the  plea  of  Dot 
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ered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  havitig  jurisdiction  of  the 
crime. "  (a)  A  provision,  substantially  the  same,  existed  under 
the  confederation.^ 

^  ConfederatioD,  Art.  4. 


guilty  is  the  further  statement  in  the 
record  that  the  defendant  '  puts  himself 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  here,  ac- 
conling  to  the  act  of  assembly  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided/  and  that  the 
attorney  for  the  State  doth  the  like. 

''All  matters  of  fact  having  been 
agreed,  the  parties  submitted  the  case  to 
the  court  to  the  end  that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  might  be  obtained  whether  the 
statute  of  the  State  was  or  was  not  constitu- 
tional and  valid.  Judgment  was  rendered 
for  the  State,  and  the  criminal  court  sen- 
tenced the  defendant  to  pay  a  fine  of  four 
hundred  dollars  and  costs,  and  the  court  be- 
low, upon  appeal,  affirmed  the  judgment. 
"  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States  as 
well  as  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  Constitution  also  provides  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States  ;  and  the  de- 
fendant contends  that  the  statute  of  the 
State  under  consideration,  in  its  practical 
operation,  is  repugnant  to  both  of  those 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  either 
works  a  complete  prohibition  of  all  com- 
merce from  the  other  States  in  goods  to  be 
sold  by  sample  within  the  limits  of  the 
described  district,  or  at  least  creates  an 
unjust  and  onerous  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  enacting  the 
statute,  in  respect  to  an  extensive  and 
othen^'ise  lucrative  branch  of  interstate 
commerce,  by  securing  to  the  citizens  of 
that  State,  if  not  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  market,  very  important  special  privi- 
leges and  immunities  by  exemption  from 
burdensome  requii-ements  and  onerous  ex- 
actions imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
other  States  desirous  of  engaging  in  the 
same  mercantile  pursuits  in  that  district. 


"Attempt  is  made,  in  argument,  to 
show,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  that  the 
statute  in  question  does  not  make  any 
such  discrimination  against  the  citizens 
of  the  other  States  as  is  supposed  by  the 
defendant ;  that  the  citizens  of  the  State 
are,  in  fact,  subjected  to  substantially  the 
same  requirements  and  exactions  as  are 
imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  other  States  ; 
but  it  is  too  clear  for  argument,  in  a  judi- 
cial opinion,  that  the  articles  of  the  code 
referred  to  as  establishing  that  theory  do 
not  support  the  proposition,  nor  do  they 
give  it  any  countenance  whatever.  Those 
enactments  forbid  resident  traders  other 
than  the  grower,  maker,  or  manufacturer, 
to  barter  or  sell  any  goods  or  chattels  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  license  in  the  manner 
therein  prescribed,  and  they  also  point 
out  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  applicant 
to  obtain  it,  and  what  he  must  state  in 
his  application  for  that  purpose. 

"  Small  traders,  whose  stock  generally 
kept  on  hand  at  the  principal  season  of 
sale  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  are  not  engaged  in  selling  spirituous 
or  fermented  liquors,  are  required  to  pay 
for  the  license  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars. 
If  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
they  are  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen 
dollars;  and  so  on  through  ten  other 
gradations,  the  last  of  which  requires  the 
applicant  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  where  his  stock  generally 
kept  on  hand  at  the  principal  season  of 
sale  exceeds  forty  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  the  largest  exaction  made  of  any  resident 
trader  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous or  fermented  liquors.  Compare  one 
set  of  the  regulations  with  the  other,  and 
comment  is  unnecessary,  as  the  compari- 
son shows  to  a  demonstration  that  the 


(a)  See  Ex  parU  Reggel,  114  U.  S.  642. 
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§  1808,    It  has  been  often  made  a  question,  how  far  any  na- 
tion ia,  hj  the  law  of  nations,  and  independent  of  anj  treaty 


Btatuti!  in  question  does  dbennunate  in 
favor  of  tbe  citizena  ol  the  Sute,  and  tluit 
the  oppotdte  tlieury  finds  no  support  from 
the  articles  of  tlie  c^xle  which  forbid  r»i- 
dent  tinders  from  bartering  or  selling 
goods  or  chatteU  without  finit  obtaining 
a  license  for  that  purposM^  as  thcrdn 
prMCiibcd*" 

After  alluding  to  questions  which  had 
been  made,  whether  the  act  did  not  con* 
ftict  with  other  proriaions  of  tbe  Corratt- 
tutioD,  the  learned  judge  pmoeoda  ;  — 

"  But  it  is  not  neoessary  to  decide  any 
of  those  qaeatioQa  in  the  case  before  the 
court,  aa  the  court  is  unhesitatingly  of 
the  opitiion  that  the  statute  in  qxiestion  is 
Teptiguant  to  the  second  Bection  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
proviilcs  that  the  citjzt-us  of  ejich  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  States, 
WoodnilT  V,  Parhnm,  8  Wall.  139  ;  Hin- 
Bon  V.  Lott,  S  Id.  151. 

**  Taxes,  it  is  conceded  in  those  cases, 
may  be  imposed  by  a  State  on  all  snlea 
made  within  the  State,  whether  the  gootis 
told  were  the  pixMluce  of  the  State  imiKW- 
ing  the  tax,  or  some  other  Statej  providi'd 
the  tax  inipo»4Hl  is  uniform  ;  but  the  court, 
at  the  Hanie  time,  decides  in  both  caa«s 
tbnt  a  tax  discriminating  against  the  com* 
nuMiitieiiof  the  citizens  of  the  other  States 
of  the  ITriion  wotild  be  inconsistent  with 
the  prori«nn«  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
Rnd  that  the  law  imposing  such  a  tax 
would  be  unconstitutional  and  invalid, 
Such  an  exaction,  calletl  by  what  name  it 
may  be,  is  a  tax  u[ion  the  goo^ls  or  coin* 
nio^litiet  »old,  as  the  seller  must  add  to 
thi'  price  tocompntiate  for  the  sum  chargtHl 
for  the  lic(!nse,  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
coiiMUUKT  or  by  the  seller  himself,  and  in 
either  event  the  amount  charged  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  direct  tax  ^\^n  the  ^ockI^  or 
commodities.  Brown  r.  Marylaml.  12 
Wheat.  444  ;  People  v«  Ma  ring,  3  Keyes, 
N.  Y.  374. 


'*  Imposed,  as  tbe  exaction  is,  nftcm] 
the  persons  not  permanent  residents  in  thfl 
State,  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  the 
tax  is  discriminating  with  any  ho^ie  that 
the  propoiation  could  be  sostained  by  the  J 
court  Few  cases  have  arisen  in  which 
this  court  has  fonnd  it  necessary  to  apply 
the  guaranty  ordained  in  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  under  constde ration.  Con- 
ner F.  Elliott,  18  How.  59S. 

"Attempt  will  not  be  made  to  define 
the  words  *  privileges  and  immnnitiesi*  or 
to  specify  the  rights  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  secure  and  protect,  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the 
case  before  the  court.    Beyond  doubt  those 
wonis  are  words  of  very  comprehensive  J 
meaning,  but  it  will  be  sutScient  to  sajf^ 
that  the  clause  pkinly  and  unmistaknbly 
secarea  and  protects  the  right  of  a  citizen 
of  one  State  to  pass  into  any  other  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  cngagingj 
in  kwful  commerce,  tmde,  or  busto 
without  molestation  ;  to  acquire  personai] 
property,  to  take  and  hold  real  estate,  tol 
maintain   actions  in   the  courts  of   the 
State,  and  to  be  exempt  from  any  higher 
taxes  or  excises  than  are  irnpo(k.'d  by  the 
State  ufTon  its  own  citizens.    Cooley  on 
Const,  Lim.  16  ;  Brown  p.  Mai^^landj  12 
Wheat.  449. 

•*  Comprehensive  as  the  power  of  the 
States  is  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  ex- 
cises, it  is  nevertheless  clear  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  that  tbe  jwwcr  cannot 
bc'  exercised  to  any  extent  in  a  manner 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  ina 
much  as  the  Constitution  provides  th 
the  citizpnH  of  each  State  shtdl  be  entitled 
to  nil  privileges  and  inimuniti'*^  of  citi- 
zens in  the  eeveral  States,  it  follows  that 
tbe  defendant  might  lawfully  sell  or  offer 
or  expose  for  side,  witliin  the  district  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment,  any  goods 
which  the  permanent  residents  of  the 
State  mijjht  sell  or  offer  or  expose  for 
sale  in  that  district,  without  being  nub^ 
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stipulations,  bound  to  surrender  upon  demand  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, who,  having  committed  crimes  in  another  country,  have 
fled  thither  for  shelter.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  considers  it  clear 
upon  principle,  as  well  as  authority,  that  every  State  is  bound 
to  deny  an  asylum  to  criminals  and,  upon  application  and  due 
examination  of  the  case,  to  surrender  the  fugitive  to  the  foreign 
State  where  the  crime  has  been  committed.^  Other  distinguished 
judges  and  jurists  have  entertained  a  different  opinion.  ^  (a)    It  is 


1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2,  p.  86  (2d  edit.  pp.  3d,  37)  ;  Matter  of  Washburn,  4  Johns. 
Ch.  R.  106  ;  Rex  v.  Ball,  1  Amer.  Jurist,  297  ;  Vattel,  B.  2,  §§  76,  77 ;  Rutherforth, 
lust.  B.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12. 

*  Com'th  V.  Deacon,  10  Sei^eant  &  Rawle,  R.  125  ;  1  American  Jurist,  297. 


jected  to  any  higher  tax  or  excise  than 
that  exacted  by  law  of  such  permanent 
residents.  State  v.  North  et  al,,  27  Mis- 
souri, 467 ;  Fire  Department  v,  Wright, 
8  E.  D.  Smith,  478 ;  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8 
Wall.  177. 

"Grant  that  the  States  may  impose 
discriminating  taxes  against  the  citizens 
of  other  States,  and  it  will  soon  be  found 
that  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  is  of  no 
value,  as  the  unrestricted  power  of  the 
States  to  tax  will  prove  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious to  promote  iucquality  than  any 
regulations  which  Congress  can  pass  to 
preserve  the  equality  of  right  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution  among  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States.  Excise  taxes,  it  is  ev- 
erywhere conceded,  may  be  imposed  by 
the  States,  if  not  in  any  sense  discrim- 
inating; but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  peoi)le  of  the  several  States  live 
under  one  common  Constitution,  which 
was  ordained  to  establish  justice,  and 
which,  with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
treaties  made  by  the  proper  authority,  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  that 
supreme  law  requires  equality  of  burden 
and  forbids  discrimination  in  State  taxa- 
tion when  the  |)ower  is  appli^  to  citizens 
of  the  other  States.  Inequality  of  bur- 
den, as  well  as  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
coninierciul   regulations,  was  one  of  the 


grievances  of  the  citizens  under  the  con- 
federation, and  the  Qew  Constitution  was 
adopted,  among  other  things,  to  remedy 
those  defects  in  the  prior  system. 

"  Evidence  to  show  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  to  remove  those 
great  evils  in  the  government  is  found  in 
every  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion already  referred  to,  and  also  in  the 
clause  which  provides  that  no  preference 
shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another,  showing  that  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  States  is  forbidden  to 
make  any  discrimination  in  enacting  com- 
mercial or  revenue  regulations.  Strong 
support  to  the  same  view  is  also  derived 
from  the  succeeding  clause  in  the  same 
section  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  vessels  bound  to  or  from  a  State 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

"  Important  as  these  provisions  have 
been  supposed  to  be,  still  it  is  clear  that 
they  would  become  -comparatively  value- 
less if  it  should  be  held  that  each  State 
possesses  the  power,  in  levying  taxes  for 
the  support  of  its  own  government,  to 
discriminate  against  the  citizens  of  every 
other  State  of  the  Union." 

(a)  It  is  now  settled  that  nations  can 
only  claim  from  each  other  the  surrender 
of  fugitives   under   treaty   stipulations. 
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not  uncommon  for  treaties  to  contain  mutual  stipulations  for  the 
siiiTonder  of  criminals;  and  the  Uhitcd  States  have  sometimes 
been  a  party  to  such  an  arrangement.^ 

§  1809.  But,  however  the  point  may  he  as  to  foreign  na* 
tionsj  it  cannot  he  questioned  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  puhlio  adminiBtration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  respective  States,  that  criminals  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  therein  should  not  find  an  asylum  in  other  States, 
but  should  be  surrendered  uj)  for  trial  and  ]iuni8hment  It  is 
a  power  most  salutary  in  its  general  operation^  by  discour- 
aging crimes  and  cutting  off  the  chances  of  escape  from  pun- 
ishment. It  will  promote  harmony  and  j^ood  feelings  among 
the  Statesj  and  it  will  increase  the  general  sense  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  national  governments  It  will,  moreover,  give 
stiTUgth  to  a  great  moral  duty,  which  neighboring  States  espe- 
cial ly  owe  to  each  other,  by  elevating  the  policy  uf  the  mutual 
sujipression  of  crimes  into  a  legal  obligation.  Hitherto  it 
has  proved  as  useful  in  practice  as  it  is  unexceptionable  in 
its  character. 2 

§1810.  The  next  clause  is:  "No  person  held  to  serrice  or 
labor  in  one  StatCj  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  an- 
other, shall,  in  ennsiMjuence  uf  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  w^hom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due, "  ® 

§  1811.  Tliis  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaveliolding  States,  to  enable  them 
to  reclaim  their  fugitive  slaves  who  should  have  escaped  into 
other  States  where  slavery  was  not  tolerated.     The  want   of 

»  Sw  tnraty  with  Great  Britain,  of  1794,  art  27  ;  United  States  c,  Nash,  BiVs 
AiliH.  R,  266. 

3  See  1  Kent'a  Coram.  Lect  2,  p.  S6  {2d  edit.  p.  36)*  See  Joum.  of  Coiivcntioa, 
222,  30i. 

■  This  clau8<?«  hi  ita  stibstauce,  was  auanimously  adopted  by  the  Conveutiou,  Juum. 
of  CotivGtition,  307. 


8e«  casie  of  Jos«  Ferrcim  dos  Saotofi,  2 
Biw:k.  41*3;  United  States  v.  Davis,  2 
Sum.  482  ;  Mtittcr  of  Motzger,  6  How. 
176,  Miiny  auch  treatit^s  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  the   United  States,     The 


fte^eral  States^  it  would  seem,  cannot  now 
surrviidtT  fugitives  to  a  foreigu  gov«ra- 
ment.  Holmes  u.  Jeanison,  14  PeL  540, 
per  Taney,  Ch*  J. 
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such  a  provision,  under  the  confederation,  was  felt  as  a  griev- 
ous inconvenience  by  the  slaveholding  States;*  since,  in  many 
States,  no  aid  whatsoever  would  be  allowed  to  the  o^vners,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  met  with  open  resistance.  In  fact  it  can- 
not escape  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  reader,  that  many 
sacrifices  of  opinion  and  feeling  are  to  be  found,  made  by  the 
eastern  and  middle  States  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  south. 
This  forms  no  just  subject  of  complaint;  but  it  should  forever 
repress  the  delusive  and  mischievous  notion  that  the  south  has 
not  at  all  times  had  its  full  share  of  benefits  from  the  Union. 

§  1812.  It  is  obvious  that  these  provisions  for  the  arrest  and 
removal  of  fugitives  of  both  classes  contemplate  summary  minis- 
terial proceedings,  and  not  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  inves- 
tigations, to  ascertain  whether  the  complaint  be  well  founded,  or 
the  claim  of  ownership  be  established  beyond  all  legal  contro- 
versy. In  cases  of  suspected  crimes,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  party  is  to  be  made  out  at  his  trial,  and  not  upon  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  whether  he  shall  be  delivered  up.  All  that 
would  seem,  in  such  cases,  to  be  necessary  is,  that  there  should 
ho  prima  facie  evidence  before  the  executive  authority  to  satisfy 
its  judgment  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  party 
guilty,  such  as  upon  an  ordinary  warrant  would  justify  his 
commitment  for  trial. ^  And  in  the  cases  of  fugitive  slaves, 
there  would  seem  to  be  the  same  necessity  of  requiring  only 
prima  facie  proofs  of  ownership,  without  putting  the  party  to  a 
formal  assertion  of  his  rights  by  a  suit  at  the  common  law. 
Congress  appear  to  have  acted  upon  this  opinion ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  statute  upon  this  subject,  have  authorized  summary 
proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  upon  which  he  may  grant  a 
warrant  for  removal.^  (a) 

^  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  366.  See  also  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  31,  p.  385 
(ch.  33,  pp.  394  to  398,  2d  edit.)  ;  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  R.  67  ;  Commonwealth  v, 
Halloway,  2  Serg.  &  Rawle,  R.  306. 

2  See  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  31,  p.  385  (2d  edit  ch.  33,  p.  394) ;  Somerset's  Case,  20 
State  Trials,  79  ;  1  Black.  Comm.  425,  note  ;  3  B.  &  Aid.  353  ;  2B.&  Cressw.  448. 

«  Act  of  12th  Feb.  1793,  ch.  51  (ch.  7)  ;  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  31,  p.  387  (2d  edit 
ch.  33,  pp.  397,  398)  ;  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  R.  62 ;  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5  Serg.  &  R. 
62  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Griffin,  2  Pick.  R.  11. 

(a)  This  clause  of  the  Constitution,  It  was  construed  in  Prigg  r.  Pennsylvania, 
though  not  repealed,  became  of  little  or  16  Pet.  608.  See  also  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt, 
no  importance  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.      6  How.  215  ;  Moore  v.  People,  14  How.  13. 
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New  and  more  efficient  provisions  for  the 
recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  were  made  by 
the  act  of  September  18,  1850,  but  this 
created  high  political  excitement,  and  led 
to  much  estrangement  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  country.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  was  denied  in  Wiscon- 
sin :  /n  re  Booth,  8  Wis.  1 ;  but  it  was 


affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Ableman  v.  Booth,  21 
How.  506,  and  also  by  the  State  courts 
generally.  See  particularly  Sim's  Case, 
7  Gush.  285  ;  and  Bushnell's  Case,  9  Ohio, 
N.  8.  77.  After  the  great  rebellion  broke 
out,  all  provisions  for  the  restoration  of 
fugitive  slaves  were  repealed. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

GUARANTY  OP  REPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT  —  MODE  OP  MAKING 
AMENDMENTS. 


§  1813.  The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  is  as  follows: 
"  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion ;  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domes- 
tic violence."  (a) 


(a)  The  meaning  and  force  of  this 
guaranty  were  somewhat  considered  in 
connection  with  the  Rhode  Island  difficul- 
ties in  1841-2.  That  State,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  had  found  the  col- 
onial charter  a  sufficient  constitution  for 
its  needs,  and  had  retained  and  acted 
under  it  as  such.  But  that  charter  con- 
tained restrictions  upon  the  elective  fran- 
chise which  were  not  admitted  in  the 
other  States,  and  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  difficulties  alluded  to  a  strong  party 
in  the  State  had  demanded  a  new  consti- 
tution A^itli  a  view  particularly  to  extend- 
ing the  basis  of  suffrage.  The  legislature, 
however,  resisted  that  demand,  until  at 
length  a  convention,  called  without  legis- 
lative authority,  but  claiming  to  represent 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  met  and 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  those  who,  under  its 
provisions,  were  to  be  electors,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  those  voting. 
An  attempt  to  put  a  government  in  op- 
eration under  this  constitution  was  re- 
sisted by  the  authorities  acting  under  the 
charter,  and  the  leader  in  it  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  punished  as  a  criminal.  See 
Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1.  The  anti- 
republican  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
suffrage  were  supposed  by  some  to  warrant 


the  interference  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  view  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. See  Mr.  Webster's  argument  in 
this  case,  6  Works,  617.  And  see  North 
American  Review  for  April,  1844,  p.  371. 
Mr.  Calhoun, in  speaking  of  this  guaranty 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Rhode 
Island  case,  says  that  "the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  determining  whether  the 
government  of  a  State  be  or  be  not  repub- 
lican within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  no  right  whatever  in  any  case  to 
look  beyopd  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
From  this  fundamental  restriction,  an- 
other, deduced  from  it,  necessarily  fol- 
lows, of  no  little  importance,  —  that  no 
change  in  its  government,  after  its  admis- 
sion, can  make  it  other  than  republican 
which  does  not  essentially  alter  its  form, 
or  make  it  different  in  some  essential 
particular  from  those  of  the  other  States 
at  the  time  of  their  adoption.  In  other 
words,  the  forms  of  the  governments  of 
the  several  States  composing  the  Union, 
as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion, are  the  proper  standard  by  which  to 
determine  whether  any  afterchange  in  any 
of  them  makes  its  form  of  government 
other  than  republican."  6  Works,  219. 
The  view  of  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson  was 
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§  1814.   The  want  of  a  provision  of  this  nature  was  telt  as  a 
capital  defect  in  the  plan  of  the  confederation,  as  it  might,  in  ita 


expressed  iii  the  del>ate  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  D«»Cfmber  14,  1867. 
**  There  nmst  be  some  incxle  by  which  yoa 
are  to  ttscertatn  whether  any  governiiient 
i»  repybliean  in  |>oint  of  ionn,  for  this 
very  obvious  eonsidemtion  :  the  United 
Stntes  are  to  gnnrantee  to  every  State  a 
republicau  fonn  of  govern inent.  ily  frit- ud 
from  MaaaaehnsetU  saysi,  and  my  friend 
who  olfers  thia  ftnieiidment  says,  that  to 
exclude  the  black  man  from  voting  shows 
thitt  the  government  is  not  republican  in 
pohit  of  form.  Why  f  Waa  he  not  ex- 
cluded when  the  Coni^titution  was  adopted 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  or  ahnost 
every  State  in  the  Union  I  Yes.  Did  not 
the  States  thnt  adopted  it  do  it  under  the 
impression  that  they  wei^e  States  repub- 
lican in  fioint  of  fonn  f  Why  certainly, 
unless  they  intended  to  break  up  all  the 
fitatefl.  That  we  know  they  did  not  in- 
tend ;  and  not  intending  that,  can  it  ba 
&np[>osed  that  they  intended  by  thU  clauiSQ 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to 
decide  from  time  to  time,  as  passions  might 
be  excited,  party  spirit  prevail,  the  exi- 
genci^  of  party  succesa  demand^  to  in- 
terfere with  the  State  govemments  by 
bringing  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  those  whom  the  Stntes  had 
excluded  f  Not  only  that  ;  if  the  pro|K>- 
aition  is  tme,  it  goes  a  step  further  than 
that ;  if  possible,  infinitely  farther.  Does 
it  give  to  the  United  States  the  authority 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  existing  rights 
belonging  to  the  States  at  the  time  they 
adopted  the  Constitution  T  If  it  did,  then 
everything  was  thrown  afloat ;  tlie  United 
Staiea,  then,  by  it«  Congress,  Is  to  become 
a  great  convention,  not  only  to  deliberate 
for  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  for  what  they 
may  from  time  to  time  believe  to  he  the 
true  interest  and  safety  of  the  people  of 
each  State  in  the  management  of  its  own 
domestic  coucerns. 

*'  There  in  a  rule,  and  it  is  the  only 


rule,  as  I  think,  consistent  with  what 
must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  con- 
vention und  of  the  people,  and  that  is 
this :  that  every  government  is  republican 
in  point  of  form  which  corresfK)nds  with 
the  governments  in  existence  when  the 
Constitulioo  was  adopteth  All  rights 
secured  by  positive  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions, that  were  secured  or  prohibited 
in  the  several  State  constitutions  of  the 
States  whose  representatives  framed  the 
Constitution,  and  whose  people  adopted 
the  Coustitution»  are  perfectly  consbtent 
with  our  idea  and  the  people's  idea  of 
what  constitutes  a  republican  form  of 
government.  There  is  no  otlter  rule  by 
which  you  can  construe  the  clause  that 
will  not  place  every  State  in  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  exercising  that  fiower 
throngh  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  from  time  to  time  that  body  may 
think  actually  or  professedly  will  conduce 
to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  each  State, 
and  give  them  what  they  consider  a  gov- 
ernment republican  in  point  of  form," 

This  view,  so  forcibly  presented,  is  that 
which  was  practically  accepted  and  acted 
upon  up  to  the  time  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  reorganize  and  reron struct  State 
governments  in  the  States  which  went 
into  rebetliorj  in  1861.  By  some  leading 
men  in  Congress  it  was  then  contended 
that  a  government  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  republican  in  fonn  wliich  per- 
mitted alaverj",  or  which  excluded  a 
portion  of  its  citizens  from  particijuition 
in  the  government  because  of  tlte  color  of 
the  bk'm.  The  exigencies  of  the  times 
made  this  doctrine  acceptable.  The  re- 
orgnnizing  States  were  required  to  present 
coniftitutions  forbidding  slavery  and  ei- 
tablishing  impartial  suffrage.  In  the 
course  of  reconatruction,  however,  the 
question  was  wamdy  discussetl  whether, 
if  the  political  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment should  erroneously,  arbitrarily,  and, 
for  partisan  ends,  detennioe  and  declare 
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consequences,  endanger,  if  not  overthrow,  the  Union.    Without 
a  guaranty,  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  national  gov^ 


that  a  particular  State  govemmeut  was 
not  republican  in  form,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  recognized,  such  State  or 
its  citizens  could  have  any  appeal  to  the 
judicial  tribunals.  It  was  not  doubted 
that,  if  the  case  was  one  of  a  newly- 
organized  State  appljnng  for  admission  to 
tlie  Union,  the  decision  of  Congress  upon 
its  admission,  however  erroneous,  unjust, 
or  arbitrary,  would  be  one  the  conclu- 
siveness of  whicli  would  not  be  o|)en  to 
discussion.  Congress  having  full  power 
to  admit  or  reject  new  States,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  reasons  which  may  have 
governed  its  action  cannot  possibly  affect 
its  validity.  But  in  other  cases  also  it 
roust  be  conceded  that  a  State  aggrieved 
by  an  unjust  decision  is  equally  without 
legal  remedy.  The  courts  cannot  aid  it, 
for  ujwn  political  questions  they  must 
accept  and  follow  the  conclusions  of  the 
political  department.  Luther  v.  Borden, 
7  How.  42  ;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700  ; 
White  V,  Hart,  13  Wall.  649.  In  such  a 
case,  the  only  redress  possible  is  through 
an  api)eal  to  the  i)eople.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  cases  above  cited. 

The  recent  case  of  Louisiana  demon- 
strates that  there  may  be  greater  wrongs 
than  even  the  wrongful  refusal  of  Congress 
to  recognize  the  legitimate  government 
of  a  State,  and  yet  no  speedy  and  effectual 
remedy  be  attainable.  Such  action  on 
the  jMirt  of  Congress  would  at  least  be  that 
of  a  proi)er  authority,  and  would  imply 
deliberation,  and  be  supported  by  a  pre- 
sumption of  due  regard  for  the  public  good 
and  for  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  But 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana  in  1873,  an  in- 
ferior federal  judge,  without  a  shadow  of 
authority,  and  consequently  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  for  that  reason  supported  by 
no  presumption  of  correct  motives,  and 
with  scarcely  a  pretence  of  observing  even 
the  usual  forms,  by  the  process  of  his 
court,  aided  by  a  military  force,  installed 
in  power  a  State  government  which  he 
sided  with  as  against  rival  claimants,  and 
VOL.  II.  —  88 


in  consequence  of  a  pressure  of  business 
in  Congress  precluding  prompt  attention 
to  the  case  by  that  body,  has  been  enabled 
to  sustain  this  government  in  power  until 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Justice  Story  luis 
with  reason  predicted  that  "  if  a  despotic 
or  monarchical  government  were  estab- 
lished in  one  State  it  would  bring  on  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  republic."  What  gov- 
ernment can  be  more  despotic  than  one 
elected  by  an  injunction,  and  continued 
in  power  by  a  military  force  under  the 
order  of  a  judge  who,  having  no  jurisdic- 
tion, is  restrained  by  no  law  but  his  own 
arbitrary  will  ?  For  the  facts  of  this  un- 
paralleled w^rong  we  refer  to  reports  made 
by  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  February,  1873.  The 
case  requires  no  further  comment  than  it 
there  receives.  The  dullest  mind  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  the  facility  with  which  the 
wrong  is  committed,  and  the  possible 
immediate  advantages  which  individuals 
may  derive  therefrom,  present  constant 
temptations  to  its  repetition,  and  if  suf- 
fered to  pass  once  unrebuked,  a  precedent 
will  be  tacitly  assented  to  which  cannot 
fail  to  threaten  constant  danger  to  our 
liberties,  especially  at  those  very  periods 
of  high  political  excitement  when  pru- 
dence, caution,  and  the  strictest  regard 
for  the  Con.stitntion  and  the  laws  are  most 
important.  What  party  or  what  political 
leader  can  at  such  times  be  expected  to 
pay  scrupulous  deference  to  the  laws,  if  a 
judge  may  ignore  thera  with  impunity  ? 
It  was  thought  the  climax  of  wrong  had 
been  reached  when  a  local  judge  in  one  of 
the  States  could  seize  upon  the  property 
of  individuals  and  corporations  through 
his  injunctions  and  mandates,  and  plun- 
der them  through  receivers;  but  he  at 
least  was  not  acting  wholly  without  juris- 
diction ;  and  if  he  seized  property,  he  did 
not  venture  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  the 
liberties  of  the  people  the  subject  of  a 
receivership.      C. 
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ernmcntj  in  repelling  domestic  dangers  which  might  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  State  constitutiona,  could  not  be  demanded  as  a 
right  from  the  national  government.  Usurpation  might  raise  its 
standard,  and  trample  upon  the  libeiiiea  of  the  people,  while  the 
national  government  could  legally  do  nothing  more  than  behold 
the  encroachments  with  indignation  and  regret.  A  successful 
faction  might  erect  a  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  order  and  law  ; 
while  no  succor  could  be  constitutionally  afforded  by  the  Union 
to  the  friends  and  snj^porters  of  the  goveriiaient,^  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  destruction  of  the  national  governniont  itself,  or  of 
neighboring  States,  might  result  from  a  successful  rebellion  in  a 
single  State.  Who  can  determine  what  would  have  heen  the 
issue,  if  the  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  in  1787  had  been  suc- 
cessful, and  the  malcontents  had  been  headed  by  a  Caesar  or  a 
Cromwell  ?^  If  a  despotic  or  monarchical  government  wore  estab- 
lished in  one  State,  it  would  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  whole  re- 
public. Montesquieu  has  acutely  remarked,  that  confederated 
governments  sliould  be  formed  only  l>etween  States  whose  form 
of  government  is  not  only  similar,  but  also  repul>Iican.^ 

§  1815.  The  Federalist  has  spoken  with  so  much  force  and 
propriety  upon  this  subject,  that  it  supersedes  all  further  reason- 
ing.* "  In  a  confederacy,"  says  that  work,  *^  founded  on  republican 
principles,  and  composed  of  republican  members,  the  sup4*riutend- 
ing  government  ought  clearly  to  possess  authority  to  defend  the 
system  against  aristocratic  or  monarchical  innovations.  The 
more  intimate  the  nature  of  such  a  union  may  be,  the  gix^ater 
interest  have  the  members  in  the  political  institutions  of  each 
other,  and  the  greater  right  to  insist  that  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  compact  w^as  entered  into  should  be 
substmitiaUi/  maintained. 

§  1816,  '^But  a  right  implies  a  remedy;  and  where  else  could 
the  remedy  be  deposited  than  where  it  is  deposited  by  the  Consti- 
tution ?  Governments  of  dissimilar  princijilcs  and  forms  have 
been  found  less  adapted  to  a  federal  coalition  of  any  sort  than 
those  of  a  kindred  nature.  'As  the  confederate  republic  of  Ger- 
many,' says  Montesquieu,  ^  consists  of  free  cities  and  petty  states, 


I 


1  The  FmlymUst,  Ifo.  21.  «  IbiJ. 

«  Montewj.  B,  S>,  cli.  1»  2 ;  1  Tnck*  Black.  Comm.  Apjx  866,  807.    This  cUuse  of 
guaranty  vras  lujanituoyijly  adopted  in  the  cotireutioth     Jouni.  ofCoDventlou,  113,  189« 
*  Tlie  Fedemlkt,  >'o/21. 
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subject  to  different  princes,  experience  shows  us  that  it  is  more 
imperfect  than  that  of  Holland  and  Switzerland.'  *  Greece  was 
undone,'  he  adds,  ^  as  soon  as  the  king  of  Macedon  obtained  a  seat 
among  the  Amphictyons.'  In  the  latter  case,  no  doubt,  the  dis- 
proportionate force,  as  well  as  the  monarchical  form  of  the  new 
confederate,  had  its  share  of  influence  on  the  events. 

§  1817.  "  It  may  possibly  be  asked  what  need  there  could  be 
of  such  a  precaution,  and  whether  it  may  not  become  a  pretext 
for  alterations  in  the  State  governments  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  States  themselves.  These  questions  admit  of  ready  an- 
swers. If  the  interposition  of  the  general  government  should 
not  be  needed,  the  provision  for  such  an  event  will  be  a  harmless 
superfluity  only  in  the  Constitution.  But  who  can  say  what  ex- 
periments may  be  produced  by  the  caprice  of  particular  States, 
by  the  ambition  of  enterprising  leaders,  or  by  the  intrigues  and 
influence  of  foreign  powers  ?  To  the  second  question  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  general  government  should  interpose  by 
virtue  of  this  constitutional  authority  it  will  be  of  course  bound 
to  pursue  the  authority.  But  the  authority  extends  no  further 
than  to  a  guaranty  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  which 
supposes  a  pre-existing  government  of  the  form  which  is  to  bo 
guaranteed.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  existing  republican  forms 
are  continued  by  the  States,  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
constitution.  Whenever  the  States  may  choose  to  substitute  other 
republican  forms,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  to  claim  the 
federal  guaranty  for  the  lattor.  The  only  restriction  imposed  on 
them  is,  that  they  shall  not  exchange  republican  for  anti-republi- 
can constitutions,  —  a  restriction  which,  it  is  presumed,  will 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  grievance. 

§  1818.  "A  protection  against  invasion  is  due  from  every 
society  to  the  parts  composing  it.  The  latitude  of  the  expression 
here  used  seems  to  secure  each  State  not  only  against  foreign 
hostility  but  against  ambitious  or  vindictive  enterprises  of  its 
more  powerful  neighbors.  The  history  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  confederacies  proves  that  the  weaker  members  of  the 
Union  ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  policy  of  this  article. 

§1819.  "Protection  against  domestic  violence  is  added  with 
equal  propriety.  It  has  been  remarked  that  even  among  the 
Swiss  cantons,  which,  properly  speaking,  are  not  under  one  gov- 
ernment, provision  is  made  for  this  object;  and  the  history  of 
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that  league  informs  iis  that  mutual  aid  is  frequently  claimed  and 
afiForded,  and  as  well  by  the  most  democratic  as  the  other  can- 
tons, A  recent  and  well-kiiovru  event  among  ourselves  has 
warned  us  to  he  prepared  for  emergencies  of  a  like  nature. 

§  1820.  '*  At  first  new,  it  might  seem  not  to  square  with  the 
republican  theory  to  suppose,  either  that  a  majority  have  not  the 
right  or  tliiit  a  minority  will  have  the  force  to  subvert  a  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  that  the  federal  mfcerposition  can  never 
be  required  but  when  it  would  be  improyier.  But  theoretic  reason- 
ing  in  this  as  in  most  other  ca^es  must  hG  qualified  by  the  lessons 
of  practice.  Why  may  not  illicit  combinations  for  purposes  of 
violence  be  formed  as  well  by  a  majonty  of  a  State,  especially 
a  small  State,  as  by  a  majority  of  a  county  or  a  district  of  the 
same  State  ?  and  if  the  authority  of  the  State  ought  in  the  latter 
ease  to  protect  the  local  magistracy,  ougbt  not  tlie  federal  author- 
ity in  the  former  to  support  the  State  authority  ?  Besides,  there 
are  certain  parts  of  the  State  constitutions  which  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  federal  Constitution  that  a  violent  blow  cannot 
be  given  to  the  one  without  communicating  the  wound  to  the 
other.  Insurrections  in  a  State  will  rarely  induce  a  federal  inter- 
position, unless  the  number  concerned  in  them  bear  some  propor* 
tion  to  the  friends  of  government.  It  will  be  much  better  that 
the  violence  in  such  cases  should  be  repressed  by  the  superintend- 
ing power  than  that  the  majority  should  be  left  to  maintain  their 
cause  by  a  bloody  and  obstinate  contest.  The  existence  of  a  right 
to  interpose  will  generally  prevent  the  necessity  of  exerting  it, 

§  1821.  "Is  it  true  that  force  and  right  are  necessarily  on  the 
same  side  in  republican  guvcrnmcnts  ?  May  not  the  minor  |>arty 
possess  such  a  superiority  of  pecuniary  resources,  of  military 
talents  and  experience,  or  of  secret  succors  from  foreign  powers, 
as  will  render  it  superior  also  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword  ?  May 
not  a  more  compact  and  advantageous  position  turn  the  scale 
on  the  same  side  against  a  superior  number  so  situated  as  to  bo 
less  capable  of  a  prompt  and  collected  exertion  of  its  strength  ? 
Knthiug  can  be  more  chimerical  than  to  imagine  that  in  a  trial 
of  actual  force  victory  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  which  pre- 
vail in  a  census  of  the  inhabitants,  or  which  determine  the  event 
of  an  election  !  May  it  not  happen,  in  fine^  that  the  minority  of 
citizens  may  become  a  majority  of  perfions  by  the  accession  of 
alien  residents,  of  a  casual  concourse  of  adventurers,  or  of  those 
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whom  the  constitution  of  the  State  has  not  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  suffrage  ?  I  take  no  notice  of  an  unhappy  species  of  popula- 
tion abounding  in  some  of  the  States,  who  during  the  calm  of 
regular  government  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  men,  but  who, 
in  the  tempestuous  scenes  of  civil  violence,  may  emerge  into  the 
human  character,  and  give  a  superiority  of  strength  to  any  party 
with  which  they  may  associate  themselves. 

§  1822.  "In  cases  where  it  may  be  doubtful  on  which  side 
justice  lies,  what  better  umpires  could  be  desired  by  two  vio- 
lent factions  flying  to  arms  and  tearing  the  State  to  pieces,  than 
the  representatives  of  confederate  States,  not  heated  by  the  local 
flame  ?  To  the  impartiality  of  judges  they  would  unite  the  affec- 
tion of  friends.  Happy  would  it  be,  if  such  a  remedy  for  its 
infirmities  could  be  enjoyed  by  all  free  governments ;  if  a  pro- 
ject equally  effectual  could  be  established  for  the  imiversal  peace 
of  mankind! 

§  1823.  "  Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  redress  for  an  in- 
surrection pervading  all  the  States,  and  comprising  a  superiority 
of  the  entire  force,  though  not  a  constitutional  right  ?  —  the  answer 
must  be  that  such  a  case,  as  it  would  be  without  the  compass 
of  human  remedies,  so  it  is  fortunately  not  within  the  compass  of 
human  probability ;  and  that  it  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of 
the  federal  constitution  that  it  diminishes  the  risk  of  a  calamity 
for  which  no  possible  constitution  can  provide  a  cure. 

§  1824.  "Among  the  advantages  of  a  confederate  republic, 
enumerated  by  Montesquieu,  an  important  one  is,  *  that  should  a 
popular  insurrection  happen  in  one  of  the  States  the  others  are 
able  to  quell  it.  Should  abuses  creep  into  one  part  they  are  re- 
formed by  those  that  remain  sound. '  "  ^ 

§  1825.  It  may  not  be  amiss  further  to  observe  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  another  commentator)  that  every  pretext  for  inter- 
meddling with  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  State,  under 
color  of  protecting  it  against  domestic  violence,  is  taken  away 
by  that  part  of  the  provision  which  renders  an  application 
from  the  legislature  or  executive  authority  of  the  State  endan- 
gered necessary  to  be  made  to  the  general  government  before  its 
interference  can  be  at  all  proper,  (a)    On  the  other  hand,  this 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  48. 

(a)  The  danger  from  this  clause,  if  legislature  or  executive  obtaining  federal 
any,  will  probably  come  from  a  spurious     recognition,  and  by  means  thereof  secur- 
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article  becomes  an  immense  acquisition  of  strengtli  and  addi- 
tional force  to  the  aid  of  any  State  government  in  case  of  an  in- 
ternal rebellion  or  insurrection  against  lavrful  authoritr.  The 
southern  states,  being  more  peculiarly  open  to  danger  from  this 
quarter,  ought,  he  adds,  to  be  [particularly  tenacious  of  a  con- 
stitution from  which  they  may  derive  such  assistance  in  the  most 
critical  periods  J 

§  1826.  The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  respects  the  mode 
of  making  amendments  to  it  It  is  in  these  words:  "The  Con- 
gress, whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  tStates, 
sluill  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  mwJe  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress;  provided,  that  no  amendmont  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in 
any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate/'^ 

§  1827.  Upon  this  subject,  little  need  he  said  to  persuade  us 
at  once  of  its  utility  and  importance.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
human  government  can  ever  be  perfect;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  or  guard  against  all  the  exigencies  which  may,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  require  different  axlaptations  and  mfxlifi  cat  ions  of 
powers  to  suit  the  various  necessities  of  the  j>eople,  A  govern- 
ment, forever  changing  and  changeable,  is,  indeed,  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  anarchy  and  confusion.  A  government  which, 
in  its  own  organization,  ]irovidcs  no  means  of  change,  but  as- 
sumes to  be  fixed  and  unalterable,  must,  after  a  while,  become 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  367.  See  also  Rnwle  on  Const  cL  82  j  2  Elliot's 
DetMit«?t,  118,  IW,  120;  Jouninl  of  Convention,  p|i.  221*.  311,  312. 

>  Bee  Joyrnal  of  Convention,  113  ;  Id.  229,  313.  347.  318,  366,  386,  S87,  333. 


ing  fedeml  interference  to  ennble  Ihera  to 
ifize  uptJii  the  authority  of  the  Statu, 
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bei-ome  a  memory  altogether. 
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wholly  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  nation;  and  it  will 
either  degenerate  into  a  despotism  or,  by  the  pressure  of  its  in- 
equalities, bring  on  a  revolution.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  in  every 
government,  and  especially  in  a  republic,  to  provide  means  for 
altering  and  improving  the  fabric  of  government,  as  time  and 
experience  or  the  new  phases  of  human  affairs  may  render  proper 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people.  The  great 
principle  to  be  sought  is  to  make  the  changes  practicable,  but 
not  too  easy;  to  secure  due  deliberation  and  caution;  and  to  fol- 
low experience,  rather  than  to  open  a  way  for  experiments  sug- 
gested by  mere  speculation  or  theory. 

§  1828.  In  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  confessedly  a  new  experiment  in  the  history  of  nations.  Its 
framers  were  not  bold  or  rash  enough  to  believe  or  to  pronounce 
it  to  be  perfect  They  made  use  of  the  best  lights  which  they 
possessed  to  form  and  adjust  its  parts  and  mould  it«  materials. 
But  they  knew  that  time  might  develop  many  defects  in  its 
arrangements  and  many  deficiencies  in  its  powers.  They  de- 
sired that  it  might  be  open  to  improvement;  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sober  judgment  and  enlightened  skill  of  the  country, 
to  be  perpetually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.^ 
It  was  obvious,  too,  that  the  means  of  amendment  might  avert, 
or  at  least  have  a  tendency  to  avert,  the  most  serious  perils  to 
which  confederated  republics  are  liable,  and  by  which  all  have 
hitherto  been  shipwrecked.  They  knew  that  the  besetting  sin 
of  republics  is  a  restlessness  of  temperament  and  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content at  slight  evils.  They  knew  the  pride  and  jealousy  of 
State  power  in  confederacies,  and  they  wished  to  disarm  them  of 
their  potency  by  providing  a  safe  means  to  break  the  force,  if 
not  wholly  to  ward  off  the  blows,  which  would  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  garb  of  patriotism  or  a  love  of  the  people,  be  aimed 
at  the  Constitution.  They  believe  that  the  power  of  amendment 
was,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  safety-valve  to  let  off  all  temporary 
effervescences  and  excitements,  and  the  real  effective  instrument 
to  control  and  adjust  the  movements  of  the  machinery  when  out 
of  order  or  in  danger  of  self-destruction. 

§  1829.  Upon  the  propriety  of  the  power  in  some  form  there 
will  probably  be  little  controversy.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  accomplish  its  objects  in  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  43. 
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safest  mode^ — safest  for  the  stability  of  the  government,  End 

safest  for  tlic  ri|c^htB  and  lihortiea  of  the  people. 

§  1830,  Two  modes  are  pointed  out,  the  one  at  the  instance 
of  the  government  itself,  tlirough  the  inatrunientalitj  of  Con- 
gress; the  other  at  the  instance  of  the  States,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  convention.  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds 
of  each  house  shall  concur  in  the  expediency  of  an  amendment, 
may  propose  it  for  adoption.*  Hie  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  i^tates  may  require  a  convention  to  be  called  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  amendments.  In  each  case,  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  either  through  their  legislatures  or  conventions,  called 
for  the  purpose,  must  concur  in  every  amendment  before  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Constitution,  Tliat  tliis  mode  of  obtaining 
amendments  is  practicable^  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  our 
past  experience  in  the  only  mode  hitherto  found  necessary,  that 
of  amendments  proposed  by  Congress.  In  this  mode  twelve 
amen*lment8  have  already  been  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  guards,  too,  against  the  too  hasty  exercise  of  the 
power,  under  temponiry  discontents  or  excitements,  arc  appar- 
ently sullicient  Two-thirds  of  Congress,  or  the  legislatures  of 
the  States,  must  concur  in  proposing,  or  requiring  amendments 
to  be  proposed;  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  must  ratify  them. 
Time  is  thus  allowed  and  ample  time  for  deliberation,  both  in 
proposing  and  ratifying  amendments.  Tliey  cannot  be  Tiarried 
by  snrprisc,  or  intrigue,  or  artifice.  Indeed,  years  may  elapse 
before  a  deliberate  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  them,  unless 
some  pressing  emergency  calls  for  instant  action.  An  amend- 
ment^ which  has  the  deliberate  judgment  of  two-thirds  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
unsuited  to  the  prosperity  or  security  of  the  republic.  It  must 
combine  as  much  wisdom  and  experience  in  its  favor  as  ordi- 
narily can  kdong  to  the  management  of  any  human  concerns.^ 

1  It  has  Wn  heltl  that  the  ttpproval  of  the  President  is  not  necessary  to  any  ametid- 
nient  profKwed  by  Congress^     Holliiigsworth  u*  Virginia,  3  Dall.  878. 

*  TIjp  Ffitlemlist  iliRpasea  of  this  article  in  the  fnllowing  brief  but  decisive  maoner ; 
"  That  useful  alterations  will  be  augge«ted  by  experienf^e  cotild  not  but  b©  foreseen. 
It  waa  requisite,  therefore,  that  a  mode  for  introducing  them  should  be  provided. 
The  mcKle  preferred  by  the  couveiition  seems  to  be  stampd  with  every  mark  of 
propriety,  ft  guarda  equally  ngtunat  that  extreme  facility  whkh  wouhi  render  the 
Constitution  too  mutablet  and  that  extreme  difheulty  which  might  p<»ry>etunte  ita 
disrover*'d  fanlts.  It,  moreover,  equally  enables  the  gvneral  and  t!ie  State  govem- 
nitiutii  to  originate  the  ameudmeut  of  errors  as  they  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  cxpeti* 
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In  England  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  resides  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  so  omnipotent  that  it  has  au- 
thority to  change  the  whole  structure  of  the  constitution  without 
resort  to  any  confirmation  of  the  people.  There  is,  indeed,  little 
danger  that  it  will  so  do,  as  long  as  the  people  are  fairly  repre- 
sented in  it.  But  still  it  does,  theoretically  speaking,  possess 
the  power ;  and  it  has  actually  exercised  it  so  far  as  to  change 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  mould  to  its  will  some  portions 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  constitution.^ 

§  1831.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  national  Constitution,  we  may 
adopt,  without  hesitation,  the  language  of  a  learned  commentator. 
"Nor,"  says  he,  "can  we  too  much  applaud  a  constitution  which 
thus  provides  a  safe  and  peaceable  remedy  for  its  own  defects,  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  be  discovered.  A  change  of  govern- 
ment in  other  countries  is  almost  always  attended  with  convul- 
sions which  threaten  its  entire  dissolution,  and  with  scenes  of 
horror  which  det^r  mankind  from  every  attempt  to  correct 
abuses  or  remove  oppressions  until  they  have  become  altogether 
intolerable.  In  America  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  neither  of 
these  evils  need  be  apprehended.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear 
that  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  will  produce  any  instabil- 
ity in  the  government.  The  mode  both  of  originating  and  ratify- 
ing amendments  (in  either  mode  which  the  Constitution  directs) 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  such  obstacles  and  delays  as 
must  prove  a  sufficient  bar  against  light  or  frequent  innovations. 
And  as  a  further  security  against  them,  the  same  article  further 
provides  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
year  1808  shall  in  any  manner  affect  those  clauses  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  which  relate  to  the  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  the  States  may  think  proper  to 
allow,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  direct  taxes  shall  be  laid,  and 
that  no  State  shall,  without  its  consent,  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate."^ 

ence  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  exception,  in  favor  of  the  equality  of  suffrage  in 
the  Senate,  was  proltably  meant  as  a  palladium  to  the  residuary  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  implied  and  secured  by  that  principle  of  representation  in  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  was  probably  insisted  on  by  the  States  particularly  attached  to  that 
er^uality.  The  other  exception  must  have  been  admitted  on  the  same  considerations 
which  produced  the  privilege  defended  by  it"    The  Federalist,  No.  43. 

1  See  1  Black.  Comm.  90,  91,  146,  147, 151,  152,  160,  161,  162,  210  to  218. 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  871,  372. 
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PUBLIC   DEBT  —  SUPREMACY   OF  CONSTITUTION   AND   LAWS. 


§  1882,  The  first  clause  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution 
is:  **"A11  di'bls  contracted  and  enjirfifrenients  entered  into  before 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  onder  this  Constitution  as  under  the  confedera- 
tion." 1 

§  1833-  This  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
declaratory  proposition  resulting  from  tlie  law  of  nations  and  the 
moral  obligations  of  society.  Nothing  is  more  clear  ujion  reason 
or  general  law  than  the  doctrine  that  revolutions  in  government 
have,  or  rather  ought  to  have,  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  private 
rights  and  contracts,  or  upon  the  pulilic  obligations  of  nations,^ 
It  results  from  the  first  principles  of  moral  duty  and  responsibility, 
deducible  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  applied  to  the  intercourse 
and  social  relations  of  nations.^  A  change  in  the  political  form 
of  a  society  ought  to  have  no  power  to  produce  a  dissolution  of 
any  of  its  moral  obligations.* 

§  1834»  This  declaration  was  probably  inserted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion not  only  as  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  obligations  of  the 
government  resulting  from  nationQl  law,  but  for  the  more  com- 
plete satisfaction  and  security  of  the  public  creditors,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic*  The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  simi- 
lar stipulation  in  respect  to  the  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys 
borrowed,  and  debts  contracted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress before  the  ratification  of  the  confederation.* 

§  1835-   Reasonable  as  this  provision  seems  to  be,  it  did  not 

1  See  Jonm.  of  Conrention*  291. 

*  Seu  Jftcknon  v>  hiinn,  8  Johns.  Cat.  10 & ;  KcUj  t?.  HaiTOon»  2  Johns.  Cml  29| 
Terratt  i^.  Tay!or»  9  Crunch,  60. 

>  See  Rutlierforth,  Inst,  B.  2,  rh.  9,  §§  1,  2 ;  M.  ck  10,  §  14  ;  Vattcl,  Prelim.  BU^ 
55  2.  9  ;  B.  2,  ch.  1,  5  1,  cli,  6,  5  64,  ch.  14.  55  214.  216,  216. 

*  The  FedemUst.  No.  43  ;  RiitherfoTth,  Inst-  B,  2,  ch.  10,  55  14.  16 ;  Grotitu^ 
B,  2.  €h.  9.  55  8.  P. 

*  1  Tuck,  Bl»ck.  Comm.  Apts  368  ;  CoaTdLeration,  Art.  12. 
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wholly  escape  the  animadversions  of  that  critical  spirit  which  was 
perpetually  on  the  search  to  detect  defects  and  to  disparage  the 
merits  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  said  that  the  validity  of  all 
engagements  made  to  as  well  as  made  by  the  United  States  ought 
to  have  been  expressly  asserted.  It  is  surprising  that  the  authors 
of  such  an  objection  should  have  overlooked  the  obvious  consid- 
eration that  as  all  engagements  arc  in  their  nature  reciprocal,  an 
assertion  of  their  validity  on  one  side  necessarily  involves  their 
validity  on  the  other,  and  that,  as  this  article  is  but  declaratory, 
the  establishment  of  it  in  debts  entered  into  by  the  government 
unavoidably  included  a  recognition  of  it  in  engagements  with  the 
government.^  The  shorter  and  plainer  answer  is  that  pronounced 
by  the  law  of  nations,  that  states  neither  lose  any  of  their  rights 
nor  are  discharged  from  any  of  their  obligations  by  a  change  in 
the  form  of  their  civil  government.^  More  was  scarcely  necessary 
than  to  have  declared  that  all  future  contracts  by  and  with  the 
United  States  should  be  valid  and  binding  upon  the  parties. 

§  1836.  The  next  clause  is :  "  This  constitution,  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  (a) 
And  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." ^  (J) 

§  1837.  The  propriety  of  this  clause  would  seem  to  result  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  Constitution.  If  it  was  to  establish  a  na- 
tional government,  that  government  ought,  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers  and  rights,  to  be  supreme.  It  would  be  a  perfect  solecism 
to  affirm  that  a  national  government  should  exist  with  certain 
powers,  and  yet  that  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  it  should 
not  be  supreme.     What  other  inference  could  have  been  drawn 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  43,  84. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  84 ;  Rutherforth,  B.  2,  ch.  10,  §f  14, 16  ;  Grotius,  B.  2,  ch.  9, 
§§  8,  9. 

•  See  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  222,  282,  298. 

(a)  See  Edye  v.  Robertson,  112  U.  S.  Wall.  211  ;  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall 

580.      A  treaty  with   the   Indians  may  616. 

work  the  effect  of  legislation.     Ex  parte  (h)  See  Cook  v,  Moffat,  6  How.  295  ; 

Kang-gi-shun-ca,  109  U.  S.  556 ;  United  Dodge  v,  Woolsey,  18  How.  341  ;  Sinnot 

States  V,  Forty-three  Gallons  of  Whiskey,  r.  Davenport,  22  How.  827. 
93  U.  S.  188.    See  also  Holden  v.  Joy,  17 
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than  of  their  supremacy  if  the  Constitution  had  been  totally  si- 
lent ?  Ami  sorely  a  |>ositive  aftirmanee  of  that  which  is  necessa- 
rUy  im[ilied  cannot,  in  a  case  of  Buch  vital  importance,  be  deemed 
unimportant.  The  very  circumstance  that  a  question  might  be 
made,  ^vould  irresistibly  lead  to  the  conclnsion  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  inference.  A  law,  by  the  very  meaning  of  the  term, 
includes  supremacy.  It  is  a  rule  which  those  to  whom  it  is  pre- 
scribed are  bound  to  observe.  This  results  from  every  political 
association.  If  individuals  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  the  laws 
of  that  society  must  lye  the  supiximc  regulator  of  their  conduct. 
If  a  number  of  political  societies  enter  into  a  larger  political 
society,  the  laws  which  the  latter  may  enaet,  pnrsuant  to  the 
powers  intrusted  to  it  by  its  constitution,  must  necessarily  be  su- 
preme over  those  societies  and  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are 
composed.  It  w^ould  otherwise  be  a  mere  treaty,  dependent  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  and  not  a  government,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  political  power  and  supremacy.  But  it  will  not- 
foUow  that  acts  of  the  larger  society,  which  are  not  pnrsuant  to 
its  constitutional  powers,  hut  which  are  invasions  of  the  residu- 
ary authorities  of  the  smaller  societies,  will  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land*  lliey  will  be  merely  acts  of  usurpation,  and  will 
deserve  to  be  treated  as  such*  Hence  we  perceive  that  tlie  above 
clause  only  declares  a  truth  which  flows  immediately  and  neces-  ' 
sarily  from  the  institution  of  a  national  government.^  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  is  attached  to  those 
only  which  are  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  —  a  cau- 
tion very  proper  in  itself;  but  in  fact  the  limitation  would  have 
arisen  by  irresistible  implication  if  it  had  not  been  expressed,* 

§  1838.  In  regard  to  treaties,  there  is  equal  reason  why  they 
should  be  held,  when  made,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  to  lie  considered  that  treaties  constitute  solemn  compacts  of 
binding  obligation  among  nations;  and  unless  they  are  scrupu- 
lously obeyed  and  enforced,  no  foreign  nation  would  consent  to 
negotiate  with  us ;  or  if  it  did,  any  want  of  strict  fidelity  on  our 
part  in  the  discharge  of  the  treaty  stipulations  would  be  visited 


1  The  Fedemlist,  No,  S3,  S«*e  Gibbons  v.  Ogilen,  9  Whi^at,  B.  210,  211  ;  M'CuU 
loch  V,  MttO'knd,  4  Wbeat,  B.  405,  406.  Thh  paBsage  from  tbe  Fcderaliat  {No.  3S| 
has  been,  for  mjother  puqiost*,  *il ready  cited  in  vol.  L  f  340 ;  but  it  is  nrcessary  to  b« 
here  repeated  to  give  due  effect  to  the  subsequent  pussages. 

«  Ibid.     See  iibio  1  Tuck*  Black.  Comm.  App.  Sd9,  370. 
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by  reprisals  or  war.^  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  they 
should  have  the  obligation  and  force  of  a  law,  that  they  may  be 
executed  by  the  judicial  power,  and  be  obeyed  like  other  laws. 
This  will  not  prevent  them  from  being  cancelled  or  abrogated  by 
the  nation  upon  grave  and  suitable  occasions ;  for  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  they  are  subject  to  the  legislative  power,  and  may 
be  repealed,  like  other  laws,  at  its  pleasure,'  (a)  or  they  may  be 
varied  by  new  treaties.  Still,  while  they  do  subsist,  they  ought 
to  have  a  positive  binding  efficacy  as  laws  upon  all  the  States  and 
all  the  citizens  of  the  States.  The  peace  of  the  nation,  and  its 
good  faith,  and  moral  dignity  indispensably  require  that  all 
State  laws  should  be  subjected  to  their  supremacy.  The  differ- 
ence between  considering  them  as  laws  and  considering  them  as 
executory  or  executed  contracts,  is  exceedingly  important  in  the 
actual  administration  of  public  justice.  If  they  are  supreme  laws, 
courts  of  justice  will  enforce  them  directly  in  all  cases  to  which 
they  can  be  judicially  applied,  in  opposition  to  all  State  laws,  as 
we  all  know  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  British  debts  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted.^  If  they 
are  deemed  but  solemn  compacts,  promissory  in  their  natui*e  and 
obligation,  courts  of  justice  may  be  embarrassed  in  enforcing 
them,  and  may  be  compelled  to  leave  the  redress  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  other  departments  of  the  government.*    It  is  noto- 

1  See  The  Federalist,  No.  64. 

2  See  Act  of  Congress,  7th  July,  1798,  cb.  84 ;  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1  Crancb,  1 ; 
Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  861,  per  Iredell,  J.  ;  Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  464. 

«  Ware  t;.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  R.  199.  See  also  Gibbons  v,  Ogd^n,  9  Wheat.  R.  210, 
211  ;  Letter  of  Congress  of  13th  April,  1787,  12  Journ.  of  Congress,  32. 

*  See  Iredell,  J.'s,  reasoning  in  Ware».  Hylton,  3  DalL  R.  270  to  277  ;  5  Marsbair« 
Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  652,  656  ;  1  Wait's  State  Papers,  45,  47,  71,  81.  145  ; 
Serg.  on  Const  ch.  21,  pp.  217,  218,  ch.  83,  pp.  396,  397  (2d  edit  ch.  21,  pp.  218,  219, 
ch.  34,  pp.  406,  407).  "A  treaty,"  said  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2 
Peters's  R.  314,  **  is  in  its  nature  a  contract  between  two  nations,  not  a  legislative 
act.  It  does  not  generally  effect  of  itself  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  especially  so 
far  as  its  operation  is  infra- territorial,  but  is  carried  into  execution  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  instrument  In  the  United  States  a  different 
principle  is  established.  Our  Constitution  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.     It  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  by  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act 

(«)  An  act  of  Congress  may  supersede  The  Cherokee  Tobacco,    11  Wall.   616. 

a  prior  treaty.     Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Cur-  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  may 

tis,  454  ;  The  Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolw.  8U])er8ede  a  prior  act  of  Congress.     Foster 

155  ;  Ropes  v.  Church,  8  Blatch.  304  ;  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet  814. 
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rious  that  treaty  stipulations  (especially  those  of  the  treaty  of 
jx'ace  of  1783)  were  gi'ossly  disregarded  by  the  States  under  the 
confederation.  They  were  deemed  by  the  States  not  as  laws,  but 
like  requisitions  of  mere  moral  obligation,  and  dependent  ujion 
the  goud-w  ill  of  the  States  for  their  executiuu*  Congress,  indeed, 
remonstrated  against  this  construction,  as  unfounded  in  principle 
and  justice.^  But  their  voice  was  not  heard.  Power  and  right 
were  separated ;  the  argument  was  all  on  one  side,  but  the  |x>wer 
WQS  on  the  other.*  It  was  probably  to  obviate  this  very  difficulty 
that  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution;^  and  it  would 
redound  to  the  immortal  honor  of  its  authors  if  it  had  done  no 
more  than  thus  to  bring  treaties  witliin  the  sanctuary  of  justice, 
as  laws  of  supreme  obligation.*  Tliere  are,  indeed,  still  cases  in 
which  courts  of  justice  can  administer  no  effectual  redress;  for 
when  the  terms  of  a  stipulation  import  a  contract,  as  when  either 
of  the  parties  engages  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty 
addresses  itself  to  tlie  political,  and  not  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment; and  the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract  before  it 
can  become  a  rule  for  the  courts,^ 

§  1839.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  conclusive  as  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  clause,  it  was  assailed 
with  great  vehemence  and  zeal  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Consti- 
tution,  and  especially  the  concluding  clause  which  declared  the 
supremacy, "  anything  in  tlie  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.''  ^  And  yet  tins  very  clause  we 
but  an  expression  of  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  former  clause,^ 
introduced  from  abundant  caution  to  make  its  obligation  more 


of  the  Ipgislature  wLenevcr  it  operates  of  itself  without  tbe  aid  of  any  legislative, 
provision." 

1  Circular  Lett(?r  of  Conf^esis  13th  April,  US?  ;  12Jouni-   f  Congress,  32  to  36, 

«  See  the  opinion  of  IndvW,  J.,  in  Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dull.  270  to  277. 

«  Id.  27rt,  277.     See  Jounml  of  t'onvftitioii,  jtp.  222,  282,  283,  293. 

*  Th«^  irnf)ort4ince  of  this  power  bns  been  prftutically  illuatrateil  by  the  n?iirea 
ftlfonled  by  courts  of  htw  in  eas«s  fwn*ling  Vfnre  them  upon  treaty  stipulations. 
See  rnited  States  v.  The  Peg^^  1  Cmnt.h,  103  i  Wave  v.  Hylton,  8  DalL  R.  199,  244, 
261  ;  United  States  v.  Ai-re domkn  6  P«'t«^rs\s  R.  691  ;  Sonlanl  v.  Smith,  4  Petera  s  Sup. 
B»  511  ;  Cmc  of  Jonathan  Bobbins,  1  Hall's  Joum.  of  Jtirisp.  25  ;  Bise'»  Adm.  Rep, 
263  ;  5  Wheat.  Rep,  App. 

«  Foster  i*.  Neilson,  2  Peters's  Svip.  Ct.  R,  254,  314.     See  dso  The  Bello  Corunnea,  j 
6  Wieat.  R.  171  ;  Ser«.  on  Comt.  ch,  33,  pp.  397,  398,  8S9  (eh.  34,  pp.  407,  408,  40 
410,  2d  e*lit.) 

»  See  The  Fedemlist.  No«*  44,  64 
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strongly  felt  by  the  State  judges.  The  very  circumstance  that 
any  objection  was  made  demonstrated  the  utility,  nay,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  clause,  since  it  removed  every  pretence  under  which 
ingenuity  could,  by  its  miserable  subterfuges,  escape  from  the 
controlling  power  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1840.  To  be  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  whole  clause, 
we  need  only  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  constitutions  had  been  left  complete  by  a  saving  clause  in 
their  favor.  "  In  the  first  place,  as  these  constitutions  invest  the 
State  legislatures  with  absolute  sovereignty  in  all  cases  not  ex- 
cepted by  the  existing  articles  of  confederation,  all  the  authorities 
contained  in  the  proposed  constitution,  so  far  as  they  exceed 
those  enumerated  in  the  confederation,  would  have  been  annulled, 
and  the  new  Congress  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  im- 
potent condition  with  their  predecessors.  In  the  next  place,  as 
the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  States  do  not  even  expressly  and 
fully  recognize  the  existing  powers  ol  the  confederacy,  an  ex- 
press saving  of  the  supremacy  of  the  former  would,  in  such 
States,  have  brought  into  question  every  power  contained  in  the 
proposed  constitution.  In  the  third  place,  as  the  constitutions  of 
the  States  differ  much  from  each  other,  it  might  happen  that  a 
treaty  or  national  law,  of  great  and  equal  importance  to  the 
States,  would  interfere  with  some  and  not  with  other  constitu- 
tions, and  would  consequently  be  valid  in  some  of  the  States,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  have  no  effect  in  others.  In  fine,  the 
world  would  have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a  system  of  govern- 
ment founded  on  an  mversion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  government;  it  would  have  seen  the  authority  of  the  whole 
society  everywhere  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  parts ;  it 
would  have  seen  a  monster,  in  which  the  head  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  members."^ 

§  1841.  At  an  early  period  of  the  government,  a  question  arose 
how  far  a  treaty  could  embrace  commercial  regulations,  so  as  to 
be  bbligatory  upon  the  nation  and  upon  Congress.  It  was  de- 
bated with  great  zeal  and  ability  in  the  House  of  Representatives.* 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  a  treaty  might  be  made 
respecting  commerce  as  well  as  upon  any  other  subject ;  that  it 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  44. 

^  The  question  arose  in  the  debate  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Biitish  Treaty  of 
1794. 
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was  a  contract  between  the  two  nations,  which,  when  made  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  was  bind- 
ing upon  the  nation  ;  and  that  a  refusal  of  the  House  of  Re]>- 
reBentatives  to  carry  it  into  effect  was  breaking  the  treaty,  and 
violating  the  faith  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  power  to  make  treatie8,if  applicable  to  every  ob- 
ject, conflicted  with  powers  which  were  vested  exclusively  in 
Congress;  that  either  the  treaty-making  power  must  be  Hmitedi 
in  its  o{>eration,  so  as  not  to  touch  objects  committed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  Congress,  or  the  assent  and  cooperation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  rcqnired  to  give  validity  to  any  com- 
pact, BO  far  as  it  might  comprehend  these  objects  ;  that  Congress 
was  invcBted  with  the  exxhmive  power  to  regulate  commerce ; 
that,  therefore,  a  treaty  of  commerce  required  the  assent  and  co- 
operation of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea ;  that  in  everj"  case 
where  a  treaty  required  an  appropriation  of  money,  or  an  act  uf 
Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  was  not  in  this  respect  obliga- 
tory till  Congress  had  agreed  to  carry  it  into  efifcct,  and  that  they 
were  at  free  liberty  to  make  or  withhold  such  appropriation  or 
act  witliout  being  chargeable  with  violating  the  treaty  or  breaking 
the  faith  of  the  nation*  In  the  result,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  a  reeolution  declaring  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives do  not  claim  any  agency  in  making  treaties  ;  but  when  a 
treaty  stipulates  regulations  on  any  of  the  subjecta  submitted 
to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  depend  for  its  execution,  as  to. 
such  stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and' 
that  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  all  such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  exf>ediency  ur  inex- 
pediency of  carrying  such  treaty  into  effect,  and  to  determine  and 
act  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  moat  conducive  t-o  the 
public  good.  It  is  well  known  that  the  President  and  the  ^^enate, 
on  that  occasion,  adopted  a  different  doctrine,  maintaining  that  a  ^ 
treaty  once  ratified  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Cungressi 
were  constitutionally  bound  to  carry  it  into  effect.'^    At  the  dis- 


1  Sea  Journa]  of  Houae  of  Ecpresfiiitativea,  6th  April,  179<$  ;  5  Mafshairs  Lire 
of  Washington,  eh.  8,  pp,  650  to  659  ;  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  33,  p.  401  (2d  edit  cb,  34, 
pp.  410.  411)  ;  1  Debates  on  Briti«h  Treaty,  by  F,  Bnehe,  1796,  pp.  874  to  386  ;  4 
Elliot's  Deb.  244  to  248.  Presideut  Washitigton,  on  this  occasion,  rffused  t^i  d«?liver 
the  papers  respecting  the  British  Treaty  of  17&4,  called  for  by  the  House  of  Eppreaen. 
tttives^  wid  aaaerted  the  obligatory  force  of  tbe  treaty  upon  Congn-sa  In  the  most  em- 
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tance  of  twenty  years,  the  same  question  was  again  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  both  houses,  upon  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  1815  with  Great  Britain,  abolishing  dis- 
criminating duties,  and  upon  that  occasion  it  was  most  ably  de- 
bated. The  result  was,  that  a  declaratory  clause  was  adopted 
instead  of  a  mere  enacting  clause,  so  that  the  binding  obligation 
of  treaties  was  affirmatively  settled.^  (a) 

phatic  terms.  He  added,  that  he  knew  that  this  was  understood  in  the  convention  to 
he  the  intended  interpretation,  and  he  referred  to  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  (see 
Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  284,  325,  326,  339,  342,  343),  to  show  that  a  proposition 
was  made,  "  that  no  treaty  should  be  binding  on  the  United  States  which  was  not 
ratified  by  a  law,"  and  that  it  was  explicitly  rejected.  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, ch.  8,  pp.  654  to  658.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  viz.,  in  1790,  the  same  point 
came  before  the  cabinet  of  President  Washington,  in  a  treaty  proposed  with  the  Creek 
Indians.  Upon  that  occasion  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  his  cabinet  of  the  conclusiveness  of  a  treaty  containing  commercial  stipulations. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  that  occasion,  firmly  maintained  it.  A  treaty,  said  he,  made  by 
the  Phresident  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  a  law  of  a  superior  order,  because  it  not  only  repeals  past  laws,  but  can- 
not itself  be  repealed  by  future  ones.  The  treaty,  then,  will  legally  control  the  duty 
act,  and  the  act  for  securing  traders  in  this  particular  instance.  Yet  Mr.  Jefferson 
afterwards  (in  Nov.  1793)  seems  to  have  fluctuated  in  opinion,  and  to  have  been  un- 
settled as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  treaty-making  power.  4  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
497,  498. 

1  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  33.  p.  402  (2d  edit.  ch.  34,  p.  411)  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  273  to 
279.  Upon  this  occasion  a  most  admirable  speech  was  delivered  by  the  late  William 
Piukney,  in  which  his  great  powers  of  reasoning  and  juridical  learning  bad  an  ample 
scope.     See  Wheaton's  Life  of  Pinkney,  p.  517. 

(a)  Mr.  Wheaton  says  of  the  resolution  the  Chambers  assert  the  right  of  con- 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  Mr.  trolling,  by  their  votes,  the   appropria- 

Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  disclaiming  the  power  tions  of  money  or  other  specific  legisla- 

of  interfering  in  the  making  of  treaties,  tive  provisions  which  may  be  required  to 

but  asserting  its  right,  whenever  stipula-  carry  into  effect  treaties  concluded  by  the 

tions  were  made  within   the  legislative  crown  with    foreign    powers,"      Life  of 

competence  of  Congress,  to  deliberate  and  Pinkney,    517,    618;  Sparks's  American 

decide  as  to  the  expediency  of  carrying  Biography,  voL  6,  p.  64.     The  same  po- 

them  into  effect :  *'  Such  is  certainly  the  sition  was  again  taken  in  the  House  of 

practice  in  other  constitutional  govern-  Representativea,  in  the  administration  of 

ments,  —  as  in  England,  where  the  com-  President  Johnson,  when  an  appropriation 

mercial  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  for  the  pur- 

with  France,  though  duly  made  and  rati-  chase  of   Alaska   was    called    for ;    and 

fied  by  the  crown,  remained  unexecuted  though  the  appropriation  was  made,  it  is 

because  Parliament  refused  to  pass  the  not  very  clear  that  the  House  conceded 

laws  necessary  to  give  effect  to  their  pro-  the  point  of  their  obligation  to  make  it 

visions.     So  also  in  France,  as  we  have  against  their  own  judgment 
seen  by  the  recent  example  of  the  treiity  Mr.  George  M.  Dallas  has  an  interest- 

of  indemTiities  with  the  United  States,  ing  letter  on  this  subject,  written  while 
VOL.  II.  —  39 
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§  1842.    From  this  supremacy  of  the  Const ihition  and  laws 
and  treaties  of  the   United  States,  within  their  conBtitiitional 


niiuifiter  in  Englatid,  May  2U  1^60^  in 
tuswer  to  &  tiQostion  by  Mr.  C,  J.  loger- 
toUf  *'  Is  there  in  the  inakmg;  oT  leagues 
or  trentieji  a  cimrly  de lined  line  between 
tlie  prerogative  of  tte  crowo  and  the 
]iow«r  of  Parli&ment  r*  Mr.  Dallas 
replies  :  — 

"  Withoat  undertaking  a  full  and  mi- 
nute course  of  diiscrimlnation,  let  me  give 
you  my  impressiona. 

**  What  is  adhd  *  the  tendency  of  the 
age  *  shows  itj^If  strikiDgly  on  thni  sub- 
ject. The  great  commeutaitor  of  last  ceo* 
tttry  TTiay  bare  h^u  accurate ;  be  would 
n^tjuire  liberali2ation  now.  He  told  \m 
that  whatever  interuRtionil  contracts  the 
sovereign  engaged  in,  'no  other  fiower  in 
the  kingdom  ran  legally  delay^  resist,  or 
annnl.'  That  diduTji,  in  its  broad  im- 
]ii(rt,  has  cea«ed  to  be  true.  The  innieach' 
inent  of  a  bad  minister  is  no  longer  the 
only  reco^iized  escape  ot  remedy  of  an 
injiiriiius  treaty. 

**  The  commercial  convention  recently 
entered  into  with  France  contains  an  ex- 
press declaration  that  it  sliall  not  be  valid 
unless  'her  liiitannlc  Majesty  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  assent  of  her  Parlia- 
ment to  execute  the  engagements  con- 
tracted by  her  in  its  several  artic!ea,' 
Such  a  clause  is,  I  am  ftssm-ed,  always  in- 
trodnced  in  modem  treaties  of  this  kind  : 
and  l>efore  the  presif-nt  occjision  its  exi- 
gency was  met  by  the  adoption  of  a  joint 
address  to  the  Queen  approving  cornpre- 
bensivflly  the  diplomatic  |jrogmmme. 

•*  I  believe  it  safe  to  say,  nowa4lay8, 
that  a  treaty  which  calls  for  a  law  in  onier 
to  be  executetl,  may  be  constitntionally 
ntillil^ed  by  the  refuswl  of  either  house, 
the  Commons  or  the  Lords,  lo  enact  that 
law.  If  it  be  necessary  to  OMeni,  it  is 
competent  to  diMent.  Treaties  rerjuiring 
appropriations  of  money  ;  treaties  estab- 
IiMhing  tarifls  or  mntuul  terms  of  inter- 
changing products ;  and  treaties  relin- 
qniihing  territorial  dominiomit   perhaps. 


sink  into  the  jxiwer  of  Parliament.  In 
the  olden  time,  Bhtckstone  wonhl  hove 
been  shocked  if  the  exeentive,  bent  upon 
fulfdling  an  intenmtional  engagement, 
bail  thonglit  it  worth  while  to  aay  more 
than  *  Pass  the  bill."  Skt  pro  ratione 
voliiiUfU  f 

**  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  check 
upon  executive  discretion  be  not,  in  thia 
sphere  of  public  ageney,  better  ascer- 
tained here  than  with  us.  Chancellor 
Kent,  i  think,  expressed  astonishment 
and  i-egret  that  a  resolution,  founded  on 
the  incidents  of  Jay's  Treaty,  was  passed 
by  the  Honse  of  Representatives  in  1796, 
declanng  what  is  now  understood  to  be 
settled  Eaglihh  law  and  pmctice  ;  that  is, 
if  a  treaty  depend  for  the  execution  of 
any  of  its  stipnlations  upon  a  Icgi illative 
act,  the  House  could  and  should  deter- 
mine on  the  expediency  of  carrj'ing  it 
into  effect  or  letting  it  abort.  Whether  the 
principle  of  that  resolution  was  abau> 
doned,  or  only  pretermitted  on  the  emer- 
gency of  1816,  may  be  questioned.  It 
disapi^oints  expectation,  hut  in  reality  ia 
not  illogical,  that  the  treaty-making 
power,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  hert+di* 
tary  monarch,  should  be  more  trammelled 
and  restricted  than  when  in  the  hands  of 
an  eh'ctive  chief  magistrate  and  senate, 
I  trust,  however,  that,  should  the  contro- 
verBy  revive,  our  representatives  may  feel 
themselves,  mangre  Chancellor  Kent,  frre 
to  be  at  least  as  demoomtic  as  the  British 
Commons,  It  is  noticeable  that  the  pre- 
cedent of  a  parliamentary  stand  against 
a  treaty  was  made  during  the  ministry 
of  Pitt,  almost  conteroi>oraneonUy  with 
Jay's ;  and  that  while  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  popular  resistance  triumphed, 
by  leading  to  the  withdrawal  and  aban- 
don to  en  t  of  the  measure,  on  our  »id 
notwithstanding  an  agitation  alike  nn 
versal  and  violent,  we  were  compelled  to 
swallovi.  pure  and  nmliluteil,  the  strong 
conc^oction  of   the   venerable  chief  jua. 
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scope,  arises  the  duty  of  courts  of  justice  to  declare  any  uncon- 
stitutional law  passed  by  Congress  or  by  a  State  legislature  void. 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  same  duty  arises  whenever  any  other 
department  of  the  national  or  State  governments  exceeds  its  con- 
stitutional functions.^  But  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
I  has  no  general  jurisdiction  to  declare  acts  of  the  several  States 
void,  unless  they  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  they  are  repugnant  to  the  State  consti- 
tution.2  Such  a  power  belongs  to  it  only  when  it  sits  to  admin- 
ister the  local  law  of  a  State,  and  acts  exactly  as  a  State  tribunal 
is  bound  to  act^    But  upon  this  subject  it  seems  unnecessary 

*  Marbnry  v.  Ma<HsoTi,  1  Cranch,  137,  176. 
2  Calder  v.  Bull,  3  Dall.  R.  386. 

*  Satterlee  v.  Matthewson,  2  Petera's  Sup.  R.  380,  418. 


tice."  Dallas's  Letters  from  London,  II. 
208. 

Mr.  Todd,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
Parliamentary  Government  in  England, 
I.  610,  states  the  rule  as  follows:  '*The 
constitutional  power  appertaining  to  Par- 
liament in  respect  to  treaties  is  limited. 
It  does  not  require  their  formal  sanction 
or  rati ti cation  by  Parliament  as  a  condi* 
tion  of  their  validity.  The  proj)er  juris- 
dirtion  of  Parliament  in  such  matters 
may  be  thus  defined:  First,  it  has  the 
right  to  give  or  withhold  its  sanction  to 
those  parts  of  a  treaty  that  require  a  legis- 
lative enactment  to  give  it  force  and  effect, 
as,  for  example,  when  it  provides  for  an 
alteration  in  the  criminal  or  mnnicipal 
law,  or  [iroposes  to  change  existing  tariffs 
or  commercial  regulations.  Secondly, 
either  house  has  the  right  to  express  to 
the  crown,  by  means  of  an  address,  its 
opinion  in  regard  to  any  treaty  or  part 
of  a  treaty  that  has  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament. Thirdly,  it  is  in  the  |)ower  of 
either  house,  if  it  disapproves  of  a  con- 
vention or  treaty,  to  visit  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  who  are  responsible  for  the  same 
with  censure  or  impeachment,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"  If  a  treaty  requires  legislative  action, 
in  order  to  carry  it  out,  it  should  be  sub- 


jected to  the  fullest  discnssion  in  Parlia* 
ment,  and  especially  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  promote  effectually  the  impor- 
tant interests  at  stake  in  their  proi)osed 
alterations  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
nation.  But  while  Parliament  may  re- 
fuse to  agree  to  measures  submitted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
any  treaty,  they  have  no  power  to  change 
or  modify  in  any  way  a  treaty  itself." 

Very  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  ;  but  if  the  House,  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  to  originate 
appropriations,  is  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  pass  acts  to  carry  into  effect  all  treaties, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  cases  in  which  the 
President  and  Senate,  by  agreeing  in  trea- 
ties to  appropriations  which  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  encroach 
seriously  upon  the  {lower  of  the  House. 

Though  a  treaty  is  the  "law  of  the  land," 
it  is  as  much  subject  to  repeal  as  any  legis- 
lative act,  and  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress 
conflicting  with  it  has  the  effect  to  repeal  it 
pro  tanto.  Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Curt.  C.  0. 
454;  Ropes  V.  Church,  8  Blatch.  304;  Gray 
V.  Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolw.  150;  United 
States  V,  Tobacco  Factory,  1  Dillon,  264, 
affirmed  .nub  nonu  The  Cherokee  Tobacco, 
11  WaU.  616.  C. 
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to  dwell,  since  the  right  of  all  courts,  State  as  well  as  national, 
to  declare  unconstitutional  laws  void,  seems  settled  beyond  the 
reach  of  judicial  controversy.^ 

1  See  Seig.  on  Const  ch.  33,  p.  391  (2d  edit  ch.  84,  p.  401) ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect 
SO,  pp.  420,  421  (2d  edit  pp.  448,  449,  450). 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

OATHS  OF  OFFICE — RELIGIOUS  TEST  —  RATIFICATION  OF 
CONSTITUTION. 

§  1843.  The  next  clause  is,  "  The  senators  and  representatives 
before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  legisla- 
tures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  hj  oath  or  affir- 
mation to  support  the  Constitution.^  But  no  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States." 

§  18-44.  That  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  powers  of  the  national  government  should  be  bound  by 
some  solemn  obligation  to  the  due  execution  of  the  trusts  reposed 
in  them  and  to  support  the  Constitution,  would  seem  to  be  a 
proposition  too  clear  to  render  any  reasoning  necessary  in  sup- 
port of  it.  It  results  from  the  plain  right  of  society  to  require 
some  guaranty  from  every  officer  that  he  will  be  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Oaths  have  a  solemn  obligation  upon 
the  minds  of  all  reflecting  men,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  accountability  to  a  Supreme  Being.  If^  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  private  rights 
or  personal  claims,  oaths  are  required  of  those  who  try  as  well 
as  of  those  who  give  testimony,  to  guard  against  malice,  false- 
hood, and  evasion,  surely  like  guards  ought  to  be  interposed  in 
the  administration  of  high  public  trusts,  and  especially  in  such 
as  may  concern  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  whole  community. 
But  there  are  known  denominations  of  men  who  are  conscien- 
tiously scrupulous  of  taking  oaths  (among  which  is  that  pure  and 
distinguished  sect  of  Christians,  commonly  called  Friends  or 
Quakers),  and  therefore,  to  prevent  any  unjustifiable  exclusion 

^  This  clause,  requiring  an  oath  of  the  State  and  national  functionaries  to  support 
the  Constitution,  was  at  first  carried  by  a  vote  of  six  States  against  five ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  unanimously  approved.  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  114,  197.  On  the  final 
vote  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  against  one,  two  being  divided.  Id.  313. 
The  clause  respecting  a  religious  test  was  unanimously  adopted.     Id.  313. 
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from  office,  the  Constitution  has  permitted  a  solemn  affirmation 
to  be  made  instead  of  an  oath,  and  as  its  equivalent, 

§  1845.  But  it  may  not  appear  to  all  persons  quite  so  clear 
why  the  officers  of  the  State  governments  should  be  equally 
bound  to  take  a  like  oath  or  affirmation;  and  it  has  been  even 
suggested  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  require  that  than  to 
require  that  all  of  the  United  States  officers  shuiild  take  an  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support  the  State  constitutions.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  sufficient  reasons  for  the  re*|uisition  of  it  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  omission  of  it  in  the  other.  The  memljcrs 
and  officers  of  the  national  government  have  no  agency  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  State  constitutions.  Tlie  members  and  officers i 
of  the  State  governments  have  an  essential  agenej  in  giving* 
effect  to  the  national  ConetitutioiL  The  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  will  dcfiend  in  all  cases  upon  the  legis- 
latures of  the  scleral  States;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  election  of 
the  House  of  Rejiresentativcs  may  he  afl'eeted  by  their  agency. 
The  judges  of  the  State  courts  will  frequently  be  called  upon  to 
decide  upon  the  Const itutiun  and  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Unitod 
States,  and  upon  riglits  and  claims  growing  out  of  them.  De- 
cifliona  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform;  and  uniformity 
of  obligation  will  greatly  tend  to  sneh  a  result.  The  executive 
authority  of  the  several  States  may  be  often  called  ujion  to  exert 
powers  or  alh>w  rights  given  by  the  Constitution,  as  in  filling 
vacancies  in  the  Senate  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature;  in 
issuing  writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; in  officering  the  militia,  and  giving  effect  to  laws' 
for  calling  them;  and  in  the  surrendt^r  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
These  and  many  other  functions  devolving  on  the  State  authori- 
ties render  it  highly  important  that  they  should  l>e  under  a 
Bolemn  obligation  to  obey  the  Constitution,  In  common  sense, 
there  can  1>e  no  well-founded  objeetion  to  it.  There  may  bo 
serious  evils  growing  out  of  an  opposite  course.^  One  of  the 
objections  taken  to  the  articles  of  confederation  by  an  enlight- 
ened State  (New  Jersey)  was,  that  no  oath  was  required  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  previous  to  tlieir  admission  to  their  scats  iu 
Congress.     The  laws  and  usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  said 


J  The  Ferlpmlist,  Ko,  44  ■  1  Tack.  Black.  Comin,  App.  870,  871 ;  Eawle  on  Conit. 
clx.  19,  pp.  191,  192. 
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that  State,  evince  the  propriety  of  an  oath  on  such  occasions; 
and  the  more  solemn  and  important  the  deposit,  the  more  strong 
and  explicit  ought  the  obligation  to  be.^ 

§  1846.  As  soon  as  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act,^  prescribing  the  time  and  manner  of  taking 
the  oath,  or  affirmation,  thus  required,  as  well  by  officers  of  the 
several  States  as  of  the  United  States.  On  that  occasion,  some 
scruple  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  a  few  members  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  such  an  act^  But 
it  was  approved  without  much  opposition.  At  this  day,  the  point 
would  be  generally  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  reasonable 
doubt.* 

§  1847.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  declares,  that  "no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States."  This  clause  is 
not  introduced  merely  for. the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  scruples 
of  many  respectable  persons  who  feel  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  any  religious  test  or  affirmation.  It  had  a  higher  object,  — to 
cut  off  forever  every  pretence  of  any  alliance  between  church  and 
state  in  the  national  government.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  from  this  source  marked 
out  in  the  history  of  other  ages  and  countries,  and  not  wholly 
unknown  to  our  own.  They  knew  that  bigotry  was  unceasingly 
vigilant  in  its  stratagems  to  secure  to  itself  an  exclusive  ascen- 
dancy over  the  human  mind,  and  that  intolerance  was  ever  ready 
to  arm  itself  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  civil  power  to  exterminate 
those  who  doubted  its  dogmas  or  resisted  its  infallibility.  The 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  had  alternately  waged  the  most  fero- 
cious and  unrelenting  warfare  on  each  other ;  and  Protestantism 
itself,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was  proclaiming  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  prescribed  boundaries  to  that  right,  beyond 
which  if  any  one  dared  to  pass  he  must  seal  his  rashness  with 
the  blood  of  martyrdom.^  The  history  of  the  parent  country,  too, 
could  not  fail  to  instruct  them  in  the  uses  and  the  abuses  of 
religious  tests.     They  there  found  the  pains  and  penalties  of 

1  2  Pitk.  Hist.  22  ;  1  Secret  Journal  of  Congreaa,  June  25, 1778,  p.  374. 

«  Act  of  1st  June,  1789»  ch.  1. 

»  Lloyd's  Debates,  218  to  225  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  139  to  141. 

*  See  also  M'CuUoch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  416,  416. 

^  See  4  Black.  Comm.  44,  53,  and  ante,  yoL  L  §  53. 
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nonconformity  written  in  no  equivocal  language^  and  enforced! 
with  a  stern  and  vindictive  jealousy.  One  hnrdly  knows  bt>w  to 
reproBS  the  sentiments  of  strong  indignation  in  reading  the  cool 
vindication  of  the  laws  of  England  on  this  subject  (now  ha|>pily 
for  the  most  part  al>olished  by  recent  enactments)  by  Mr.  Justice 
Blaekstone,  a  man  in  many  respects  distin^nished  for  habitual 
ni» (deration  and  a  deep  sense  of  justice.  ''The  second  speeius," 
says  he,  ^'of  nonconformists  are  those  who  offend  through  a  mis- 
taken or  perverse  zeal  8uch  were  esteemed  by  our  laws,  enacted 
since  the  time  of  tiie  Reformatirm,  to  be  papists  and  Fnjtt'stant 
dissenters,  both  of  wliicb  were  su[>posed  to  be  equally  schisma- 
tics in  not  communicating  with  the  natiunal  church,  witb  this 
difference,  that  the  papists  divided  from  it  upon  material  though 
erroneous  reasons,  but  many  of  the  dissentei's  upon  matters  of 
indilTerence,  or,  in  otlier  words,  upon  no  reason  at  alL  Yet  cer*^ 
taiuly  our  ancestors  were  mistaken  in  their  phuis  of  compulsion 
and  intiderance.  The  sin  of  schism,  as  such,  is  by  no  means 
the  object  of  temporal  coercion  and  punisliment^  If,  through 
weakness  of  intellect,  through  misdirected  ]iiety,  through  per- 
verseness  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or  (whieli  is  often  the  case) 
through  a  prospect  of  secular  advantage  in  herding  with  a  party, 
men  quarrel  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  their  tenets  and  prac- 
tice are  such  as  threaten  ruin  or  distui'bance  to  the  State.  He  is 
bound,  indeed,  to  protect  the  estublislied  church,  and  if  this  can 
be  better  effected  by  admitting  none  but  its  genuine  memV*era  to 
ofhces  of  trust  and  emolument,  he  is  certainly  at  libei-ty  so  to 
do,  the  disposal  of  offices  V)eing  matter  of  favor  and  discretion. 
But  this  point  being  once  secui-ed,  all  j>ersecution  for  diversity 
of  opinions,  however  ridiculous  or  absurd  they  may  be,  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  civil  freedom.  The 
names  and  subordination  of  the  clergy,  the  posture  of  devotion, 
the  materials  and  color  of  the  minister's  garment,  the  joining 
in  a  known  or  an  unknown  form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters  of 
the  same  kind,  must  be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man's  private 
judi^micut/'  ' 

§1848.  And  again:  "As  to  papists,  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters  would  hold  equally  strong  for  a  general 
toleration  of  them;  provided  their  separation  w^as  foundi*d  only 
1  4  Black.  Comiu.  52,  63. 
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upon  difference  of  opinion  in  religion,  and  their  principles  did 
not  also  extend  to  a  subversion  of  the  civil  government.  If 
once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their  seven  sacraments,  their 
purgatory,  and  auricular  confession,  their  worship  of  reliques 
and  images,  nay,  even  their  transubstantiation.  But  while  they 
acknowledge  a  foreign  power  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdom,  they  cannot  complain  if  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  will 
not  treat  them  upon  the  footing  of  good  subjects. "  ^ 

§  1849.  Of  the  Engish  laws  respecting  papists,  Montesquieu 
observes  that  they  are  so  rigorous,  though  not  professedly  of  the 
sanguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that  can  possibly  be 
done  in  cold  blood.  To  this  just  rebuke,  after  citing  it  and  ad- 
mitting its  truth,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  no  better  reply  to 
make  than  that  these  laws  are  seldom  exerted  to  their  utmost 
rigor;  and,  indeed,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
excuse  them.^  The  meanest  apologist  of  the  worst  enormities 
f^  a  Roman  emperor  could  not  have  shadowed  out  a  defence  more 
servile  or  more  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  spirit  of  a  freeman. 
With  one  quotation  more  from  the  same  authority,  exemplifying 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  English  test  laws,  this  subject  may 
be  dismissed.  "In  order  the  better  to  secure  the  established 
church  against  perils  from  nonconformists  of  all  denominations, 
infidels,  Turks,  Jews,  heretics,  papists,  and  sectaries,  there  are, 
however,  two  bulwarks  erected,  called  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  —  by  the  former  of  which  no  person  can  be  legally  elected 
to  any  office  relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corpora- 
tion unless  within  a  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  he  is  also  enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  at  the  same  time  that  he  takes  the  oath 
of  office,  or  in  default  of  either  of  these  requisites,  such  election 
shall  be  void.  The  other,  called  the  Test-Act,  directs  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths,  and  make  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  at  West- 
minster, or  at  the  quarter-sessions,  within  six  calendar  months 
after  their  admission,  and  also  within  the  same  time  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  some  public  church  immediately  after 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  54,  55.  >  4  Black.  Comm.  57. 
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divine  service  and  sermon;  and  to  deliver  into  court  a  certifi- 
cate thereof  signed  by  the  minister  and  church-warden,  and  also 
to  prove  the  same  by  two  credible  witnesses,  upon  forfeiture  of 
500/.  and  disability  to  hold  the  said  ofllce.  And  of  much  the 
Bame  nature  with  these  is  the  statute  7  Jac.  L  c.  2,  which  per- 
mits no  persons  to  be  naturalized  or  restored  in  blood  Imt  such 
as  undergo  a  like  test;  which  tesl^j  having  been  removed  in  1753 
in  favor  of  the  Jews,  ivas  the  next  session  of  Parliament  i-estored 
again  with  some  precijntation/'  *  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  with- 
out some  {)rohibition  of  religious  tests,  a  successful  sect  in  our, 
country  might,  by  once  possessing  power,  pass  test-laws  whicl 
would  secure  to  themselves  a  nnuiopoly  of  all  the  offices  of  trust 
and  profit  under  the  national  government*^ 

§1850.  The  seventh  and  last  article  of  the  Constitution  is: 
"The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  he  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States 
so  ratifying  the  same/' 

§  1851.  Upon  this  article  it  is  now  wholly  unnecessary  to  be-^l 
stow  much  commentary^  since  the  ConHtitution  him  bei'n  ratified 
by  all  the  States.  If  a  ratification  had  been  required  of  all  the 
States  instead  of  nine  as  a  condition  precedent  to  give  it  life  and 
motion,  it  is  now  known  that  it  would  never  have  been  ratified. 
NoHh  Carol iaa  in  her  first  convent irm  rejected  it  ;  and  Rhode 
Island  did  not  accede  to  it  until  more  than  a  year  after  it  had 
been  in  operation.^  Some  delicate  questionsj  under  a  different 
state  of  thingSj  might  have  arisen.  What  they  were,  and  how 
they  were  disposed  of  at  the  time,  is  made  known  by  the  Federal- 
ist^ in  a  commentary  upon  the  article,  which  will  conclude  this 
subject 

§  1852.  "  This  article  speaks  for  itself.  The  express  authority 
of  the  people  alone  could  give  due  validity  to  the  Constitution. 
Tn  have  required  the  unanimous  ratification  of  the  thirteen  States 
would  have  subjected  the  essential  interests  of  the  whole  to  the 
caprice  or  corruption  of  a  single  member.  It  would  have  marked 
a  want  of  foresiLrht  in  the  convention  which  our  own  ex|jerience 
would  have  rendered  inexcusable. 


^  8«e  also  2  Kent's  Cnmni.  L<»ct.  24  (2*1  ©flit ).  pp.  85,  30  t  Rnwle  on  the  Constita- 

tion,  ch,  10,  p.  121 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Conim.  App.  296  j  2  Tuck.  Black,  Comm.   App^ 

Uot«  (G.),  p,  3. 

>  See  mik,  $  62L  ■  JnU,  vol.  i.  §  27^. 
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§  1853.  "Two  questions  of  a  very  delicate  nature  present 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  (1)  On  what  principle  the  con- 
federation, which  stands  in  the  solemn  form  of  a  compact  among 
the  States,  can  be  superseded  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  parties  to  it  ?  (2)  What  relation  is  to  subsist  between  the 
nine  or  more  States  ratifying  the  Constitution,  and  the  remaining 
few  who  do  not  become  parties  to  it? 

§  1854.  "The  first  question  is  answered  at  once  by  recur- 
ring to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case ;  to  the  great  principle 
of  self-preservation;  to  the  transcendent  law  of  nature,  and  of 
nature's  God,  which  declares,  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
society  are  the  objects  at  which  all  political  institutions  aim, 
and  to  which  all  such  institutions  must  be  sacrificed.  Perhaps 
also,  an  answer  may  be  found  without  searching  beyond  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  compact  itself.  It  has  been  heretofore  noted  among 
the  defects  of  the  confederation  that  in  many  of  the  States  it  had 
received  no  higher  sanction  than  a  mere  legislative  ratification. 
The  principle  of  reciprocity  seems  to  require  that  its  obligation 
on  the  other  States  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  standard.  A 
compact  between  independent  sovereigns,  founded  on  acts  of  legis- 
lative authority,  can  pretend  to  no  higher  validity  than  a  league 
or  treaty  between  the  parties.  It  is  an  established  doctrine  on 
the  subject  of  treaties,  that  all  the  articles  are  mutually  condi- 
tions of  each  other;  that  a  breach  of  any  one  article  is  a  breach 
of  the  whole  treaty ;  and  that  a  breach  committed  by  either  of 
the  parties  absolves  the  others,  and  authorizes  them,  if  they 
please,  to  pronounce  the  compact  violated  and  void.  Should  it 
unhappily  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  these  delicate  truths  for  a 
justification  for  dispensing  with  the  consent  of  particular  States 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  federal  pact,  will  not  the  complaining 
parties  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  answer  the  multiplied  and  im- 
portant infractions  with  which  they  may  be  confronted  ?  The 
time  has  been  when  it  was  incumbent  on  us  all  to  veil  the  idea 
which  this  paragraph  exhibits.  The  scene  is  now  changed,  and 
with  it  the  part  which  the  same  motives  dictated. 

§  1855.  "The  second  question  is  not  less  delicate;  and  the 
flattering  prospect  of  its  being  nearly  hypothetical  forbids  an 
over-curious  discussion  of  it.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which 
must  be  left  to  provide  for  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  although  no  political  relation  can  subsist  between 
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the  aBsenting  and  dissenting  States^  yet  the  moral  relations  will 
remain  uncancelicd.  The  claims  of  justice,  both  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  will  be  in  force,  and  must  be  fulfilled;  the  rights 
of  humanity  must,  in  all  cases^  bo  duly  and  mutually  respected ; 
whilst  considerations  of  a  common  interest,  and,  aljove  all,  the 
remembrance  of  the  endearing  scenes  which  are  past,  and  the 
anticipation  of  a  8])cedy  triumph  over  the  obstacles  to  reunion, 
will,  it  is  hopedj  not  urge  in  vain  moderation  on  one  side,  and 
prudence  on  the  other. ''  ^ 

§  1856.  And  here  closes  our  review  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
original  form  in  which  it  was  framed  for,  and  adopted  by,  the 
peo[>lc  of  the  United  States.  The  concluding  passage  of  it  is: 
"Done  in  convention,  by  the  mianimous  consent  of  all  the  States 
present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty -seven,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  twelfth.'* 
At  the  head  of  the  illustrious  men  who  framed  and  signed  it, 
men  who  have  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of  their  coimtry, 
stands  the  name  of  George  Washington,  "President  and  Deputy 
from  Virginia; "  a  name  at  the  utterance  of  which  envy  is  dumb, 
and  pride  bows  with  involuntary  reverence;  and  piety,  with  eyes 
lifted  to  heaven,  breathes  forth  a  prayer  of  profound  gratitude, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  43. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

§  1857.  Wr  have  already  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  some 
of  the  amendments  made  to  the  Constitution  subsequent  to  its 
adoption,  in  the  progress  of  our  review  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  instrument,  (a)  The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  those  which  have  not  fallen  within  the  scope 
of  our  former  commentaries. 

§  1858.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  many  objections  were 
taken  to  the  Constitution  not  only  on  account  of  its  actual  provi- 
sions but  also  on  account  of  its  deficiencies  and  omissions.^ 
Among  the  latter  none  were  proclaimed  with  more  zeal  and 
pressed  with  more  effect  than  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights.  This, 
it  was  said,  was  a  fatal  defect,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  bring  on 
the  ruin  of  the  republic*  (6)  To  this  objection  several  answers 
were  given :  first,  that  the  Constitution  did,  in  fact,  contain  many 
provisions  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights,  if  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion was  not,  in  fact,  a  bill  of  rights ;  secondly,  that  a  bill  of 
rights  was  in  its  nature  more  adapted  to  a  monarchy  than  to  a 
government  professedly  founded  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
executed  by  their  immediate  representatives  and  agents ;  and 
thirdly,  that  a  formal  bill  of  rights,  beyond  what  was  contained 
in  it,  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  might  even  be  dangerous.^ 

§  1859.  The  first  answer  was  supported  by  reference  to  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  judgment  in  cases  of 
impeachment ;  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the  trial 

1  Vol.  L  B.  3,  ch.  2. 

s  2  Amer.  Museum,  423,  424,  425 ;  Id.  485;  Id.  534 ;  Id.  540,  548,  546 ;  Id.  558. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  8 ;  3  Amei'.  Museum,  78,  79  ;  Id.  559. 

(a)  The  first  ten  amendments  apply  to  (6)  See  also  Jefferson's  "Works,  III.  4, 

the  federal  government  alone.     Spies  v.  18,  101,  201 ;  Id.  II.  329,  358  ;  Life  and 

Illinois,  123  U.  S.  131,  and  many  cases  Correspondence   of  Justice   Iredell,   IL 

cited,  from  Barron  v.  Baltimore,  7  Peters,  186. 
243,  down. 
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by  jury  in  criminal  cases  ;  the  definition,  trial,  and  punishment  of 
treason;  the  prohibition  of  bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws, 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  laws  granting  titles  of ' 
nobility,  and  laws  impoaing  religions  tests.  All  these  were  so 
many  declarations  of  rights  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens,  not 
exceeJed  in  value  by  any  which  could  possibly  find  a  place  in  any 
bill  of  rights.^ 

§  1860.  Upon  the  second  point  it  was  said  that  bills  of  rights 
are  in  their  origin  stipulations  between  kings  and  their  subjects, 
abridgments  of  prerogative  in  favor  of  privilege,  and  reservations 
of  rights  not  surrendered  to  the  prince.  Such  was  Magna  Charta 
obtained  by  the  barons,  sword  in  hand,  of  King  John.  Such 
were  the  subsequent  confirmations  of  that  charter  by  succeeding! 
princes.  Such  was  the  Petition  of  Right  assented  to  by  Charles 
the  First  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Such  also  was  the  declar- 
ation of  rights  presented  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  1688,  and  afterwards  put  into  the  form  of  an  act  of 
parliament  called  the  Bill  of  Rights.^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
according  to  its  primitive  signification  a  bill  of  rights  has  no  ap- 
plication to  constitutions  professedly  founded  upon  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  executed  by  persons  who  are  immediately  chosen 
by  them  to  execute  their  will.  In  our  country,  in  strictness,  the 
people  surrender  nothing ;  and  as  they  retain  everything,  they 
have  no  need  of  particular  reservations,^  ''  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America "  —  is  a  better  recognition  of  popular 
rights  than  volumes  of  those  aphorisms  which  make  a  principal 
figure  in  several  of  our  State  bills  of  rights,  and  which  would 
sound  much  better  in  a  treatise  of  ethics  than  in  a  constitution 
of  government.*  (a) 

§  1861,  Upon  the  third  point  it  was  said  that  a  minute  detail 
of  particular  rights  was  certainly  far  less  applicable  to  a  coosti* 
tution  designed  to  regulate  the  general  political  concerns  of  the 

I  The  FedemUst,  No.  84* 

*  Mn  tlmncellor  Kent  has  given  an  exact  though  Bucciuct  history  of  the  bilU  of 
nght«|  both  in  the  Tuothcr  country  and  the  cobmes,  in  %  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2i. 

^  1  Lkjd's  Debates,  430,  431,  432. 

*  The  Federalist,  No*  84. 

(a)  See  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Justice  Ired«ll,  H.  ISr. 
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nation  than  to  one  which  had  the  regulation  of  every  species  of 
personal  and  private  concerns.  But,  it  was  added,  the  argument 
might  justly  be  carried  further.  It  might  be  affirmed  that  a  bill 
of  rights,  in  the  sense  and  extent  which  is  contended  for,  was  not 
only  wholly  unnecessary,  but  might  even  be  dangerous.  Such  a 
bill  would  contain  various  exceptions  to  powers  not  granted,  and 
on  this  very  account  might  afford  a  colorable  pretext  to  claim 
more  than  was  granted.^  For  why,  it  might  be  asked,  declare 
that  things  shall  not  be  done  which  there  is  no  power  to  do? 
Why,  for  instance,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  not  be  re- 
strained when  no  power  is  given  by  which  restrictions  may  be 
imposed?  It  is  true,  that  upon  sound  reasoning  a  declaration 
of  this  sort  could  not  fairly  be  construed  to  imply  a  regulating 
power,  but  it  might  be  seized  upon  by  men  disposed  to  usurpa- 
tion in  order  to  furnish  a  plausible  pretence  for  claiming  the 
power.  They  might  urge  with  a  semblance  of  reason  that  the 
Constitution  ought  no'  to  be  charged  with  the  absurdity  of  pro- 
viding against  an  abuse  of  an  authority  which  was  not  given,  and 
that  the  provision  aga  iist  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press 
afforded  a  clear  implication  that  a  right  to  prescribe  proper  regu- 
lations concerning  it  was  intended  to  be  vested  in  the  national 
government. 

§  1862.  It  was  further  added,  that  in  truth  the  Constitution 
itself  was  in  every  rational  sense,  and  to  every  useful  purpose,  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  Union.  It  specifies  and  declares  the  political 
privileges  of  the  citizens  in  the  structure  and  administration  of 
the  government  It  defines  certain  immunities  and  modes  of 
proceeding  which  relate  to  their  personal,  private,  and  public 
rights  and  concerns.  It  confers  on  them  the  unalienable  right 
of  electing  their  rulers,  and  prohibits  any  tyrannical  measures 
and  vindictive  prosecutions.  So  that  at  best  much  of  the  force 
of  the  objection  rests  on  mere  nominal  distinctions,  or  upon  a 
desire  to  make  a  frame  of  government  a  code  to  regulate  rights 
and  remedies.2 

§  1863.  Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  much  in- 
trinsic force  in  this  reasoning,^  it  cannot  in  candor  be  admitted  to 

»  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  438,  437. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  84.  See  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  428, 429,  430  ;  8  Amer.  Museum, 
559. 

*  It  had,  beyond  all  question,  extraordinary  inflaence  in  the  convention ;  for  npon 
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be  wholly  satisfactorj  or  concluBivc  on  the  subject.  It  is  rather 
the  argument  of  an  able  advocate  than  the  reasoning  of  a  consti- 
tutional statesman.  In  the  first  place,  a  bill  of  rights,  in  the  very 
sense  of  this  reasoning,  is  admitted  in  some  cases  to  be  impor- 
tant ;  and  the  Constitution  itself  adopts  and  establishes  its  pro- 
priety to  the  extent  of  its  actual  provisions.  Every  reason  which 
establishes  the  propriety  of  any  provision  of  this  sort  in  the  Con- 
stitution, such  as  a  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  \Sy  pro 
tantoj  proof  that  it  is  neither  unnecessary  nor  dangerous.  It  re- 
duces the  question  to  the  consideration,  not  whether  any  bill  of 
rights  is  necessary,  but  what  such  a  bill  of  rights  should  prop- 
erly contain.  That  is  a  point  for  argument  upon  which  different 
minds  may  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  That  a  bill  of  rights' 
may  contain  too  many  enumerations,  and  especially  such  as  more 
correctly  belong  Uy  the  ordinary  legislation  of  a  government,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Some  of  our  State  bills  of  rights  contain  clauses 
of  this  description,  being  either  in  their  character  and  phrase- 
olog)*  quite  too  loose  and  general  and  ambiguous,  or  covering 
doctrines  quite  debatable  both  in  theory  and  practice,  or  even 
leading  to  mischievous  consequences  by  restricting  the  legislative 
power  under  circumstances  which  were  not  foreseen,  and  if  fore- 
seen, the  restraint  would  have  Ijeen  pronounced  by  all  persons 
inexpedient  and  perhaps  unjust,^  Indeed  the  rage  of  theorists 
to  make  constitutions  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  their  0¥ 
crude  and  visionary  aphorisms  of  government  requires  to  be' 
guarded  against  with  the  most  unceasing  vigilance,^ 

§  1864,  In  the  next  place  a  bill  of  rights  is  important,  and 
may  often  be  indispensable,  whenever  it  operates  as  a  qualifica- 
tion upon  powers  actually  granted  by  the  people  to  the  govern- 
ment.^   This  is  the  real  ground  of  all  the  bills  of  rights  in  the 

a  motion  being  made  to  appoint  &  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights,  tbe  proposition 
was  ITNANIMOUSLT  rejected.  Jonrnal  of  Cf^inventioTi,  p.  369.  This  fact  alone  shows 
tbftt  it  was  at  b<«t  deemed  a  subject  of  doubtful  propiiely,  and  that  it  formed  no  line 
of  distinction  between  aiiy  of  the  parties  in  tbe  convention.  There  will  be  found  con- 
siderable reasoning  on  tbe  subject  in  tbe  delmtes  in  Congress  on  the  amendmenta 
propose/!  in  178a.     See  1  Lloyd's  Deliatea,  4U  to  426 ;  Id.  420  to  447. 

'  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lcct.  24,  p.  6  f2d  edition,  p,  9)  and  note,  Id.  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates, 
431.  432. 

'  This  whole  subject  is  treated  with  great  felicity  and  force  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent. 
in  bis  Commentaries ;  and  tbe  whole  lecture  will  reward  a  moat  diligent  perusal* 
2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24. 

»  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  42«,  430,  481,  482, 
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parent  country,  in  the  colonial  constitutions  and  laws,  and  in 
the  State  constitutions.  In  England,  the  bills  of  rights  were  not 
demanded  merely  of  the  crown,  as  withdrawing  a  power  from  the 
royal  prerogative ;  they  were  equally  important,  as  withdrawing 
power  from  Parliament  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  provisions  in  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1688,  consists  of  a  solemn  recognition  of  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  Parliament;  that  is,  a  declaration  that  Parliament 
ought  not  to  abolish  or  restrict  those  rights.  Such  are  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury ;  the  right  to  personal  liberty  and  private  property 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  the  subjects  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  bear  arms ;  that  elections  of  members  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  free ;  that  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be  impeached,  or  questioned  elsewhere ;  and 
that  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted.^  When- 
ever, then,  a  general  power  exists,  or  is  granted  to  a  government 
which  may  in  its  actual  exercise  or  abuse  be  dangerous  to  the 
people,  there  seems  a  peculiar  propriety  in  restricting  its  opera- 
tions, and  in  excepting  from  it  some  at  least  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous forms  in  which  it  may  be  likely  to  be  abused.  And 
the  very  exception  in  such  cases  will  operate  with  a  silent  but 
irresistible  influence  to  control  the  actual  abuse  of  it  in  other 
analogous  cases.  ^ 

§  1865.  In  the  next  place,  a  bill  of  rights  may  be  important, 
even  when  it  goes  beyond  powers  supposed  to  be  granted.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  actual  reach  of 
certain  powers  which  are  given  in  general  terms.  They  may 
be  construed  to  extend  (and  perhaps  fairly)  to  certain  classes  of 
cases  which  did  not  at  first  appear  to  be  within  them.  A  bill 
of  rights,  then,  operates  as  a  guard  upon  any  extravagant  or  un- 
due extension  of  such  powers.  Besides,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, a  bill  of  rights  is  of  real  efficiency  in  controlling  the 
excesses  of  party  spirit  It  serves  to  guide  and  enlighten  public 
opinion,  and  to  render  it  more  quick  to  detect,  and  more  resolute 
to  resist,  attempts  to  disturb  private  rights.  It  requires  more 
than  ordinary  hardihood  and  audacity  of  character  to  trample 
down  principles  which  our  ancestors  have  consecrated  with  rever- 

1  See  Magna  Charta,  ch.  29  ;  Bill  of  RighU,  1688;  5  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist  p.  110. 
»  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  481,  432,  433,  434. 
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ence;  which  we  imbibed  in  our  early  education;  which  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  their  truth  and 
Bimplicity;  and  which  are  constantly  placed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  ijeople,  accompanied  with  the  iniposing  force  and  Bolenmity 
of  a  constitutional  sanction.  Bills  of  rij^hts  are  a  pait  of  the 
muniments  of  freemen,  showing  their  title  to  protection;  and 
they  become  of  increased  value  when  placed  under  the  protection 
of  an  independent  judiciary  instituted  as  the  appropriate  guar- 
dian of  the  public  and  private  rights  of  the  citizens,* 

§  1866.  In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  urged  with  much  ear- 
nestness,  a  bill  of  rights  is  an  important  protection  against  un- 
just and  oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of  tl\e  jx^ople  themselves. 
In  a  government  modilied  like  that  of  the  United  States,  said 
a  great  statesman,'*^  the  great  danger  lies  rather  in  the  abuse  of 
the  community  than  of  tlie  legislative  l>ody,  Tlie  prescriijtions 
in  favor  of  liberty  ought  to  be  levetk^d  against  that  quarter  where 
the  greatest  danger  lies,  namely, — that  which  jiosscsses  the 
highest  prerogative  of  powen  But  this  is  not  found  in  the  exec- 
utive or  legislative  departments  of  government,  }»yt  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  operating  by  the  majority  ag*ainst  the  minority. 
It  may  be  thought  that  all  paper  barriers  against  the  power  of 
the  community  are  too  weak  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  They 
are  not  so  strong  as  to  satisfy  all  who  have  seen  and  examined 
thivroughly  the  texture  of  such  a  defence;  yet^  as  they  have  a 
tendency  to  impress  some  degree  of  respect  for  tlieni,  to  establish 
the  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  and  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
the  whole  community,  it  may  be  one  means  to  control  the 
majority  from  those  acta  to  which  they  might  be  otherwise 
inclined.^ 

§  1867.  In  regard  to  another  suggestion,  that  the  affinuance 
of  certain  rights  might  disjjarage  others,  or  might  lead  to  argu- 
mentative implications  in  favor  of  other  powers,  it  might  l>e 
sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  course  of  reascuiing  could  never  be 
sustained  upon  any  solid  basis;  and  it  could  never  fuinish  any 
just  ground  of  objection  that  ingenuity  might  pervert  or  usurpa- 
tion overleap  the  trae  sense.  That  objection  will  equally  lie 
against  all  powers,  whether  large  or  limited,  whether  national 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24,  pp.  5,  6  (2d  etiilion,  p.  8)  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  429, 
4S0,  431. 

a  Mr,  MaxUsoa,  1  Lloyd^a  Deb.  481.  •  Ibid. 
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or  state,  whether  in  a  bill  of  rights  or  in  a  frame  of  government. 
But  a  conclusive  answer  is,  that  such  an  attempt  may  be  inter- 
dicted (as  it  has  been)  by  a  positive  declaration  in  such  a  bill  of 
rights  that  the  enmneration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.^ 

§  1868.  The  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  then,  is  not  either  an 
unfounded  or  illusory  objection.  The  real  question  is  not, 
whether  every  sort  of  right  or  privilege  or  claim  ought  to  be 
affirmed  in  a  constitution,  but  whether  such  as  in  their  own  na- 
ture are  of  vital  importance  and  peculiarly  susceptible  of  abuse 
ought  not  to  receive  this  solemn  sanction.  Doubtless,  the  want 
of  a  foi-mal  bill  of  rights  in  the  Constitution  was  a  matter  of  very 
exaggerated  declamation  and  party  zeal,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  defeating  the  Constitution.^  But  so  far  as  the  objection  was 
well  founded  in  fact,  it  was  right  to  remove  it  by  subsequent 
amendments ;  and  Congress  ^  have,  as  we  shall  see,  accordingly 
performed  the  duty  with  most  prompt  and  laudable  diligence.* 

§  1869.  Let  us  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments, which,  it  will  be  found,  principally  regard  subjects 
properly  belonging  to  a  bill  of  rights. 

§  1870.  The  first  is,  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

§  1871.  And  first,  the  prohibition  of  any  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  worship,  (a) 

1  Constitution,  9th  Amendment ;  1  IJoyd*8  Deb.  433. 

■^  The  Federalist,  No.  84.  See  also  2  Elliot's  Deb.  66, 160,  243,  830,  831,  334,  344, 
345,  346  ;  1  Jefferson's  Corresp.  64 ;  2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  274,  291,  344,  443,  459  ; 
1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  A  pp.  308  ;  2  Araer.  Museum,  334,  378,  424,  640  ;  3  Amer. 
Museum,  548,  559  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  423  to  437  ;  6  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
ch.  3,  pp.  207  to  210. 

•  The  first  Congress. 

*  See  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  207  to  210.  Congress,  in  the  pra- 
amble  to  these  amendments,  use  the  following  language  :  **  The  conventions  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  having  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  Constitution  expressed  a  desire,  in 
order  to  prevent  misconatniction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  added  ;  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence 
in  the  government  will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution,"  &c.  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  269. 

( ' )  This  provision  does  not  prevent  tised  in  the  name  of  religion.  Reynolds 
li>girilation  against  polygamy,  though  prac-      v.  United  States,  98  U.  S.  146  ;  Morphy 
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How  far  any  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  matters 
touching  religion  hai*  hecn  a  subject  much  discussed  by  writei*8 
Upon  public  and  political  law.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
interference  of  government  in  matters  of  religion  have  been  main- 
tained by  many  diatinguiBhed  authors,  as  well  those  who  were 
the  warmest  advocates  of  free  govermnents  as  those  who  were 
attached  to  governments  of  a  more  arbitrary  character.*  Indeed, 
the  right  of  a  society  or  government  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
religion  will  hardly  be  contested  by  any  persons  who  believe  that 
piety,  religion,  and  morality  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
well-being  of  the  state,  and  indispensable  to  the  administration 
of  civil  justice.  The  promulgation  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
religinn,  the  being,  and  attributes,  and  providence  of  one  Al- 
mighty €iod;  the  responsibility  to  him  for  all  our  actions, 
founded  upon  moral  freedom  and  accountability;  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments;  the  cultivation  of  all  the  personal, 
social,  and  benevolent  virtues,  — these  never  can  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  in  any  well-ordered  community.^  It  is,  indeed^ 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  civilized  society  can  well  exist 
without  them.  And  at  all  events,  it  is  impossible  for  tlnjse  who 
believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  government  to  foster  and  encourage 
it  anioug  all  the  citizens  and  subjects.  This  is  a  point  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  the  riglit  of  private  judgment  in  matters  uf 
religion,  and  of  the  freedom  of  public  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  one*s  conscience. 

§  1872.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  the  limits  to 
which  government  may  rightfully  go  in  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing religion.  Three  cases  may  easily  be  supposed:  one,  where 
a  government  affords  aid  to  a  particular  religion,  leaving  all 
persons  free  to  adopt  any  other;  another,  where  it  creates  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines 
of  a  particular  sect  of  that  religion,  leaving  a  like  freedom  to  alb 

1  See  Gmtiua,  B.  2,  cb.  2n,  §§  44  to  51  ;  Vattel.  B,  1,  ch  12.  §§  125,  126  ;  Hooker's 
Eccleaiastical  Polity,  B.  5,  §§  1  ttj  10  ;  Bynker>ihi>ek,  2  P,  J,  Lib.  2,  cIk  18  ;  Woodwion'a 
¥Aem,  Left.  3,  p.  i&  ;  Biirlamnqtu,  pt.  3,  ch.  3,  p.  171,  and  Mout^sq.  B.  24,  ch.  1  to 
cb.  8,  rh.  U  to  ch.  16,  B.  25,  ch.  I,  2,  9,  10,  11,  12. 

^  See  Burlanmqui,  pt.  3,  ch,  3,  p.  1/1,  &c.  ;  i  Black,  Comm.  43. 

-r.  Ramsey,  114  0,  S.  15  ;  Davigr.  Beaimti,  gress  to  repeal  th«  incorpomtion  and  wind 
183  tr.  S,  333  ;  Momion  Chyrch  p.  United  ap  the  afTairs  of  the  Church  of  Jesm 
StAteft,  136  0.  S.  1,  on  the  power  of  Con-      Cbriat  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
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others ;  and  a  third,  where  it  creates  such  an  establishment,  and 
exchides  all  persons  not  belonging  to  it,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
from  any  participation  in  the  public  honors,  trusts,  emoluments, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  state.  For  instance,  a  govern- 
ment may  simply  declare  that  the  Christian  religion  shall  be  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  aided  and  encouraged  in  all 
the  varieties  of  sects  belonging  to  it ;  or  it  may  declare  that  the 
Catholic  or  Protestant  religion  shall  be  the  religion  of  the  state, 
leaving  every  man  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  own  religious 
opinions ;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect, 
as  of  Episcopalians,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  with  a  like  free- 
dom ;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect  as  ex- 
clusively the  religion  of  the  'state,  tolerating  others  to  a  limited 
extent,  or  excluding  all  not  belonging  to  it  from  all  public 
honors,  trusts,  emoluments,   privileges,  and  immunities. 

§  1873.  Now,  there  will  probably  be  found  few  persons  in  this 
or  any  other  Christian  country  who  would  deliberately  contend 
that  it  was  unreasonable  or  unjust  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
Christian  religion  generally,  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy  as  well 
as  of  revealed  truth.  In  fact,  every  American  colony,  from  its 
foundation  down  to  the  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode 
Island,  if,  indeed,  that  State  be  an  exception,  did  openly,  by  the 
whole  course  of  its  laws  and  institutions,  support  and  sustain  in 
some  form  the  Christian  religion;  and  almost  invariably  gave  a 
peculiar  sanction  to  some  of  its  fundamental  doctrines.  And 
this  has  continued  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  States  down  to 
the  present  period,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  was 
against  the  principles  of  public  law  or  republican  liberty.^  In- 
deed, in  a  republic,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  viewing  the  Christian  religion  as  the  great  basis  on  which 
it  must  rest  for  its  support  and  permanence,  if  it  be,  what  it  has 
ever  been  deemed  by  its  truest  friends  to  be,  the  religion  of 
liberty.  Montesquieu  has  remarked  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  a  stranger  to  mere  despotic  power.  The  mildness  so  frequently 
recommended  in  the  gospel  is  incompatible  with  the  despotic 
rage  with  which  a  prince  punishes  his  subjects,  and  exercises 
himself  in  cruelty.  ^  He  has  gone  even  further,  and  affirmed 
that  the  Protestant  religion  is  far  more  congenial  with  the  true 

1  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  34,  pp.  85  to  37  ;  Rawle  on  CJonst.  ch.  10,  pp.  121,  122. 
3  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  24,  ch.  8. 
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spirit  of  political  freodom  than  the  Catholic,  "  When,"  sajB  he, 
"the  Christian  religion,  two  centuries  ago,  became  unhappily 
divided  into  Catholic  and  Protestant^  the  people  of  the  north  cm- 
braced  the  Protestant^  and  those  of  the  8L>uth  still  adhered  to  the 
Catholic,  The  reason  is  plain.  The  people  of  the  north  have, 
and  will  ever  have,  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  indej>endence  which 
the  people  of  the  south  have  nut  And,  therefore,  a  religion 
which  has  no  visible  head  is  more  agreealdc  t-o  the  independency 
of  elimate  than  that  which  has  one/'  ^  Without  stopping  to  in 
quire  whether  this  remark  be  well-founded,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  parent  country  has  acted  upon  it  with  a  severe  and  vigi- 
lant zeal ;  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  the  same  rigid  jealousy  has 
been  maintained  almost  down  to  our  own  times.  Massachusetts, 
while  she  has  promulgated  in  her  bill  of  rights  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  public  support  of  religion  and  the  worship 
of  God,  has  authorized  the  legislature  to  require  it  onl}'  for 
Protestantism*  The  language  of  that  bill  of  rights  is  remarkable 
for  its  pointed  affirmation  of  the  duty  of  government  to  support 
Christianity,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  ''As,"  says  the  third  ar- 
ticle, "the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  and  pres- 
ervation of  civil  government,  essentially  depend  upon  piety, 
religion,  and  morality,  and  as  these  cannot  be  generally  diffused 
through  the  community  Init  by  the  institution  of  the  jmblic  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  of  public  instructions  in  piety,  religion,  and 
morality;  therefore,  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  to  secure 
the  good  order  and  preservation  of  their  government^  the  people  of 
this  commonwealth  have  a  right  to  invest  their  legislature  with 
power  to  authorize  and  require,  and  the  legislature  shall  from 
time  to  time  authorize  and  require,  the  several  towns,  parishes, 
Ac,  to  make  suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  public  PrfAentant  teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and 
morality,  in  all  eases  where  such  provision  shall  not  be  made 
voluntarily."  Afterwards  there  follow  provisions,  prohibiting 
any  sufmriority  of  one  sect  over  another,  and  securing  to  all 
citizens  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

§  1874,  Probably  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  of  the  amendment  to  it  now  under  consideration,  the 
general  if  not  the  universal  sentiment  in  America  was,  that 
A  Montesq.  Sinrit  of  I-ftws,  B,  24,  ch.  5, 
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Christianity  ought  to  receive  encouragement  from  the  state  so 
far  as  was  not  incompatible  with  the  private  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  freedom  of  religious  worship.  An  attempt  to  level  all 
religions,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  hold  all  in 
utter  indifference,  would  have  created  universal  disapprobation, 
if  not  universal  indignation.^ 

§  1875.  It  yet  remains  a  problem  to  be  solved  in  human  af- 
fairs, whether  any  free  government  can  be  permanent  where  the 
public  worship  of  God  and  the  support  of  religion  constitute  no 
part  of  the  policy  or  duty  of  the  state  in  any  assignable  shape. 
The  future  experience  of  Christendom,  and  chiefly  of  the  Ameri- 
can States,  must  settle  this  problem  as  yet  new  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  abundant  as  it  has  been  in  experiments  in  the  theory 
of  government. 

§  1876.  But  the  duty  of  supporting  religion,  and  especially 
the  Christian  religion,  is  very  different  from  the  right  to  force 
the  consciences  of  other  men  or  to  punish  them  for  worshipping 
God  in  the  manner  which  they  believe  their  accountability  to 
him  requires.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  religion,  or  the  duty 
we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be 
dictated  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence. "  ^ 
Mr.  Locke  himself,  who  did  not  doubt  the  right  of  government 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  and  especially  to  encourage 
Christianity,  at  the  same  time  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
right  of  privato  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  character  as  a  sincere  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  "No  man  or  society  of  men,"  says  he,  "have  any  au- 
thority to  impose  their  opinions  or  interpretations  on  any  other, 
the  meanest  Christian ;  since,  in  matters  of  religion,  every  man 
must  know,  and  believe,  and  give  an  account  for  himself."^ 
The  rights  of  conscience  are,  indeed,  beyond  the  just  reach  of 
any  human  power.  They  are  given  by  God,  and  cannot  be  en- 
croached upon  by  human  authority  without  a  criminal  disobedi- 
ence of  the  precepts  of  natural  as  well  as  of  revealed  religion. 

§  1877.  The  real  object  of  the  amendment  was  not  to  counte- 
nance, much  less  to  advance,  Mahometanism,  or  Judaism,  or  infi- 

1  See  2  Lloyd's  Deb.  196,  196. 

2  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  296  ;  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm, 
App.  note  G.  pp.  10,  11. 

'  Lord  King  s  Life  of  Locke,  p.  878. 
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delity,  by  prostrating  Christianity;  but  to  exclude  all  rivalry 
among  Christian  sects,  and  to  prevent  any  national  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  which  should  give  to  a  hierarchy  the  exclu- 
sive patronage  of  the  national  government  It  thus  cuts  off  the 
means  of  religious  persecution  (the  vice  and  f>eBt  of  former  ages), 
and  of  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion,  which  had  been  trampled  upon  almost  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  present  age.^  The  history  of  the  parent 
country  had  afforded  the  most  solemn  warnings  and  melancholy 
inatrnctions  on  this  head ;  ^  and  even  New  England,  the  land  of  tlio 
persecuted  Puritans,  as  well  as  other  colonies,  where  the  Church 
of  England  had  maintained  its  superiority,  would  furnish  out  a 
chapter  as  full  of  the  darkest  bigotry  and  intolerance  as  any 
which  could  be  found  to  disgrace  the  pages  of  foreign  annals.' 
Apostasy,  heresy,  and  nonconformity  had  been  standard  crimes 
for  public  appeals,  to  kindle  the  flames  of  persecution,  and 
apologize  for  the  most  atroeious  triumphs  over  innocence  and 
virtue.* 

§  1878,  Mr,  Justice  Blackstonc,  after  having  spoken  with  a 
manly  freedom  of  the  abuses  in  the  Romish  church  respecting 
heresy,  and  that  Christianity  had  been  deformed  by  the  demon 
of  persecution  upon  the  continent^  and  that  tlie  island  of  Great 
Britain  had  not  been  entireii/  free  from  the  scourge/  defends  the 
final  enactments  against  nonconformity  in  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing set  phrases,  to  which,  without  any  material  change,  might 
be  justly  applied  his  own  sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman   ecclesiastics  in   punishing  heresy.^     *'For  non- 

1  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  1&5.  *  4  Black.  Camm.  II  to  59. 

»  Jntr^  vdI.  L  §S  53,  72,  74.  *  Sec  4  Bliit-k,  Coram.  43  to  59. 

*  *'  Efdirthj  *'  !  Should  he  not  Imv©  said,  never  free  from  the  scourge,  as  more  con- 
formable to  hiatoricftl  truth  ? 

'  4  Black.  Comm.  45,  46.  Hii  words  are  :  "It  b  true  that  the  sanctimoniouB 
hjTM)cri»y  of  the  Canonists  went,  at  first,  no  further  timu  enjoining  penance,  cxcom- 
municfltion,  and  ecclesiastical  deprivation  for  heresy,  though  afterwarda  they  proceeded 
to  imprisontnent  hy  the  ordmary,  and  confiscation  of  goods  iJi  pio^  hsum.  But  in  the 
mean  time  t!iey  had  prevailed  ujwjn  the  weakness  of  bigoted  princes  to  make  the  ciril 
power  subservient  to  their  purposes,  by  makit^g  bcre^sy  not  only  a  temporal  but  even  a 
capital  offence  ;  the  Ramiah  ecclei^ijuitjcs  determining,  without  appeal,  whatever  they 
pleased  to  be  heresy,  and  shifting  off  to  the  secular  arm  the  odium  and  the  drudgery  of 
executions  with  which  they  themselves  were  too  tender  and  delicate  to  intermeddle  ; 
nay,  pretended  to  iiiterce<ie  and  pray  in  behalf  of  the  convicted  heretic,  ui  cilra  rnortis 
periculutn  aenteniia  circum  eum  moderdnr,  well  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  delivering  the  unhappy  victim  to  certain  death/'     4  Black.  Comm.  45,  4S.     Yet 
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conformity  to  the  worship  of  the  church,  "  says  he,  "there  is 
much  more  to  be  pleaded  than  for  the  former  [that  is,  reviling 
the  ordinances  of  the  church],  being  a  matter  of  private  con- 
science, to  the  scruples  of  which  our  present  laws  have  shown  a 
very  just  and  Christian  indulgence.  For  undoubtedly  all  perse- 
cution and  oppression  of  weak  consciences,  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gious persuasions,  are  highly  unjustifiable  upon  every  principle 
of  natural  reason,  civil  liberty,  or  sound  religion.  But  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  carry  this  indulgence  into  such  extremes  as 
may  endanger  the  national  church.  There  is  always  a  differ- 
ence to  be  made  between  toleration  and  establishment "  ^  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  learned 
commentator  was  penning  these  cold  remarks,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land merely  tolerated  Protestant  dissenters  in  their  public  wor- 
ship upon  certain  conditions,  at  once  irritating  and  degrading; 
that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  excluded  them  from  public 
and  corporate  offices,  both  of  trust  and  profit ;  that  the  learned 
commentator  avows  that  the  object  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  was  to  exclude  them  from  office,  in  common  with  Turks, 
Jews,  heretics,  papists,  and  other  sectaries;^  that  to  deny  the 
Trinity,  however  conscientiously  disbelieved,  was  a  public  of- 
fence, pimishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  that,  in  the 
rear  of  all  these  disabilities  and  grievances,  came  the  long  list 
of  acts  against  papists,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
political  and  religious  slavery,  and  cut  off  from  some  of  the 
dearest  privileges  of  mankind.^ 

§  1879.  It  was  under  a  solemn  consciousness  of  the  dangers 
from  ecclesiastical  ambition,  the  bigotry  of  spiritual  pride,  and 
the  intolerance  of  sects,  thus  exemplified  in  our  domestic  as  well 
as  in  foreign  annals,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  exclude 
from  the  national  government  all  power  to  act  upon  the  subject* 

the  learned  aathor  in  the  same  breath  could  calmly  yindicate  the  outrageous  oppres- 
sions of  the  Church  of  England  upon  Catholics  and  dissenters  with  the  unsuspecting 
satisfaction  of  a  bigot. 

1  4  Black.  Coram.  61,  52.  «  1  Black.  Comm.  68. 

'  1  Black.  Comm.  51  to  59.  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Blackstone,  has 
treated  the  whole  subject  in  a  manner  of  most  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Blackstone.  His  ardor  is  as  strong  as  the  coolness  of  his  adversary  is  humiliating  on 
the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  G.  p.  8,  &c.  See 
also  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  103,  104  ;  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  264  to  270  ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  296. 

«  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  195,  196,  197.     ''The  8ectari«n  spirit,"  said  the  late  Dr  Cur- 
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The  situation,  too,  of  the  different  States  equally  proi.*laimed 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  such  an  exchision.  In 
some  of  the  States,  Episcopalians  constituted  the  predominant 
sect;  in  others,  Presbyterians;  in  others,  Congregational ists;  in 
others,  Quakers ;  and  in  others  again,  there  was  a  close  numeric 
cal  rivalry  among  contending  sects.  It  was  impossible  that 
there  should  not  arise  perpetual  strife  and  perjictual  jealousy  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  ascendency,  if  the  national  govern- 
ment were  left  free  to  create  a  religious  establishment.  The 
only  security  was  in  extirpating  the  [jower.  But  this  alone 
would  have  been  an  imperfect  security,  if  it  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  declaration  of  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  and  a  prohibition,  as  we  have  seen,  of  all  religious 
tests.  ThuSj  the  whole  power  over  the  suljject  of  religion  is 
left  exclusively  to  the  State  governments,  to  be  acted  upon  ac- 
cording to  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  the  State  constitutions; 
and  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  Calvinist  and  the 
Arminian,  the  Jew  and  the  Infidel,  may  sit  down  at  the  com- 
mon table  of  the  national  councils  without  any  inquisition  into 
their  faith  or  mode  of  worship.^  (a) 

§  1880.  The  next  clause  of  the  amendment  respects  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press.  "^  That  this  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  secure  to  every  citizen  an  absolute  right  to  sj^ak,  or 
write,  or  print  whatever  he  might  please,  without  any  rcsponsi- 

lie,  **b  nnifomily  selfiiili,  proud,  and  imfeflitig."  Edinburgli  Eeview,  April,  1832, 
p.  125. 

1  See  2  Kent*»  Comm.  Lect  24  <2d  edition,  pp.  35  to  37)  ;  Rnwle  on  Const.  Ch.  10, 
pp.  121,  122  ;   2  Lloyd*s  Dek  195.     See  also  vol.  i.  §  622. 

*  Iti  the  convention  a  propoaition  was  moved  to  insert  in  the  Constitution  a  cltmse, 
that  the  **lit«rty  of  the  pnesa  nhall  be  inviolably  preserved  ;  "  bnt  it  was  negattTcd  by 
a  vote  of  SIX  States  against  five.    Joumal  of  Convention,  p.  217. 

(a)  Mr.  Mfldiaon  was  ao  fearful  of  vio-      TPtj^iired.     See  his  letter  in  Niles*9  Prin. 


Inting  thfl  spirit  of  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  that  he  refused  hi« 
•asent  to  a  )nU  incorpomting  au  Episco- 
pal chureh  at  Alexandria  (FeK  21,  1811), 
and  also  a  bill  reserving  a  certain  parcel 
of  public  land  for  the  use  of  a  Baptist 
chnrnh  in  one  of  the  territories  (Feb,  28, 
1811).  Jo9pph  Hawley  refused  (1785)  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  Mo^sachu- 
■etta  because  a  religioua  teat-oath    waa 


ciplt-s  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution,  p.  374. 
On  the  other  hand,  nuiny  roirard  it  as  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  that  the  Consti- 
tution doe^  not  expressly  recognize  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  the  fact  that  the  nation 
ifl  Christian,  and  are  in  favor  of  an  ainead- 
ment  which  sliall  embrace  such  recogni- 
tion. The  sahject,  however,  appears  as 
yet  but  slightly  to  inflnenee  the  public 
mind. 
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bility,  public  or  private,  therefor,  is  a  supposition  too  wild  to  be 
indulged  by  any  rational  man.  This  would  be  to  allow  to  every 
citizen  a  right  to  destroy  at  his  pleasure  the  reputation,  the  peace, 
the  property,  and  even  the  personal  safety  of  every  other  citizen. 
A  man  might,  out  of  mere  malice  and  revenge,  accuse  another 
of  the  most  infamous  crimes ;  might  excite  against  him  the  in- 
dignation of  all  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  most  atrocious  calum- 
nies ;  might  disturb,  nay,  overturn,  all  his  domestic  peace,  and 
embitter  his  parental  affections ;  might  inflict  the  most  distress- 
ing punishments  upon  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  innocent; 
might  prejudice  all  a  man's  civil,  and  political,  and  private 
rights ;  and  might  stir  up  sedition,  rebellion,  and  treason  even 
against  the  government  itself,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  passions 
or  the  corruption  of  his  heart  Civil  society  could  not  go  on 
under  such  circumstances.  Men  would  then  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  private  vengeance  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  law ; 
and  assassinations  and  savage  cruelties  would  be  perpetrated 
with  all  the  frequency  belonging  to  barbarous  and  brutal  com- 
munities. It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment imports  no  more  than  that  every  man  shall  have  a  right  to 
speak,  write,  and  print  his  opinions  upon  any  subject  whatso- 
ever, without  any  prior  restraint,  so  always  that  he  does  not 
injure  any  other  person  in  his  rights,  person,  property,  or  repu- 
tation ;  1  and  so  always  that  he  does  not  thereby  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace,  or  attempt  to  subvert  the  government.^  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  expansion  of  the  great  doctrine  recently 
brought  into  operation  in  the  law  of  libel,  that  every  man  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  publish  what  is  true,  with  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends.  And  with  this  reasonable  limitation  it  is  not 
only  right  in  itself,  but  it  is  an  inestimable  privilege  in  a  free 
government.  Without  such  a  limitation,  it  might  become  the 
scourge  of  the  republic,  first  denouncing  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty, and  then,  by  rendering  the  most  virtuous  patriots  odious 
through  the  terrors  of  the  press,  introducing  despotism  in  its 
worst  form. 

§  1881.    A  little  attention  to  the  history  of  other  countries  in 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  297  to  299 :  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  11 ;  2 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  pp.  16  to  26. 

>  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  10,  pp.  123,  124  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24,  pp.  16  to  26; 
De Lolme,  B.  2,  ch.  12,  13  ;  2  Lloyds  Deb.  197,  198. 
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other  ages  will  teach  iis  the  vast  importance  of  this  right  It  is 
notorious  that  even  to  this  day  in  some  foreign  countries  it  is  a 
crime  to  speak  on  any  gohject,  rcli^nous,  philosophical,  or  politi- 
cal, what  is  contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  government 
or  the  institutions  of  the  country,  however  laudable  may  be  the 
design  and  however  virtuous  may  be  the  motive.  Even  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  conduct  of  public  men,  of  rulers,  or  represen- 
tatives, in  tei-ms  of  the  strictest  truth  and  courtesy,  has  been  and 
is  deemed  a  scandal  upon  the  supposed  sanctity  of  their  stations 
and  characters,  subjecting  the  party  to  grievous  punishment  In 
some  countries  no  works  can  be  printed  at  all,  whether  of  sci- 
ence or  literature  or  philosophy,  without  the  previous  approba- 
tion of  the  government;  and  the  press  has  been  shackled,  and 
compelled  to  speak  only  in  the  timid  language  which  the  crin* 
ging  courtier  or  the  capricious  inquisitor  should  license  for  pub- 
licatioiL  The  Bible  itself,  the  common  inheritance  not  merely 
of  Christendom  but  of  the  world,  has  been  put  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  government^  and  not  allowed  to  be  seen  or  heard 
except  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  common  inliabitants  of  the 
country.  To  publish  a  translation  in  the  vernacular  tongue  has 
been  in  former  times  a  flagrant  offence. 

§  1882,  Tlie  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of  England  (the  most 
free  and  enlightened  of  all  monarchies)  on  this  subject  will  abun- 
dantly justify  this  statement.  Tlie  art  of  printing  soon  after  its 
introduction,  we  are  told,  was  looked  upon,  as  well  in  England  as 
in  other  countries,  as  merely  a  matter  of  state,  and  subject  to  the 
coercion  of  the  crown.  It  was,  therefore,  regulated  in  England 
by  the  king's  proclamations,  prohibitions,  charters  of  privilege, 
and  licenses,  and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Star- 
Chamber,  which  limited  the  number  of  printers  and  of  presses 
which  each  should  employ^  and  prohibited  new  publications,  un- 
less previously  approved  by  proper  licensei's.  On  the  demolition  of 
this  odious  jurisdiction,  in  1641,  the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles 
the  First,  after  their  rupture  with  that  prince,  assumed  the  same 
powers  which  the  Star-Chamber  exercised  with  respect  to  licens- 
ing books;  and  during  the  Commonwealth  (such  is  human  frailty 
and  the  love  of  power  even  in  republics!)  they  issued  their  ordi* 
nances  for  that  purpose,  founded  principally  upon  a  Star-Chamber 
decree  in  1637*  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  iSeeond,  a 
.  statute  on  the  same  subject  was  passed,  copied,  with  some  few 
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alterations,  from  the  parliamentary  ordinances.  The  act  expired 
in  1679,  and  was  revived  and  continued  for  a  few  years  after  the 
revolution  of  1688.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  it  in  force ;  but  it  was  so  strongly  resisted  by  Par- 
liament that  it  expired  in  1694,  and  has  never  since  been  revived.^ 
To  this  very  hour  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England  stands  upon 
this  negative  foundation.  The  power  to  restrain  it  is  dormant, 
not  dead.  It  has  never  constituted  an  article  of  any  of  her 
nimierous  bills  of  rights ;  and  that  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  after 
securing  other  civil  and  political  privileges,  left  this  without 
notice,  as  unworthy  of  care  or  fit  for  restraint. 

§  1883.  This  short  review  exhibits  in  a  striking  light  the 
gradual  progress  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  publishing 
and  printing  opinions  in  England,  and  the  frail  and  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  it  has  been  held.  Down  to  this  very  day  it  is 
a  contempt  of  Parliament,  and  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  to 
publish  the  speech  of  any  member  of  either  house  without  its  con- 
sent. ^  (a)  It  is  true  that  it  is  now  silently  established  by  the 
course  of  popular  opinion  to  be  innocent  in  practice  though  not 
in  law.  But  it  is  notorious  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
publication  was  connived  at  rather  than  allowed;  and  that  for 
a  considerable  time  the  reports  were  given  in  a  stealthy  manner, 
covered  up  under  the  garb  of  speeches  in  a  fictitious  assembly. 

§  1884.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  reasoning  on  the  subject 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  if  its  inviolability  were  constitu- 
tionally such  that,  like  the  King  of  England,  it  could  do  no 
wrong,  and  was  free  from  every  inquiry  and  afforded  a  perfect 
sanctuary  for  every  abuse ;  that,  in  short,  it  implied  a  despotic 
sovereignty  to  do  every  sort  of  wrong,  without  the  slightest  ac- 
countability to  private  or  public  justice.  Such  a  notion  is  too 
extravagant  to  be  held  by  any  sound  constitutional  lawyer  with 
regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  belonging  to  governments  gener- 
ally, or  to  the  State  governments  in  particular.  If  it  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  correct,  it  might  be  justly  affirmed  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  incompatible  with  the  permanent  existence  of 
any  free  government     Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked  that 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  152,  note  ;  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  G.  pp.  12,  18 ;  De 
Lolme,  B.  2  ch.  12,  13  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24  (2d  edition,  pp.  17,  18,  19). 

2  See  Comyn's  Dig.  Parliament,  G.  9. 

(«)  See  May's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  ch.  7. 
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the  liberty  of  the  press,  properly  understood,  is  essential  to  the 
nature  uf  a  free  state ;  but  that  this  consists  in  laying  no  previous 
restraints  upon  pultlicatioiis,  and  not  in  freedom  from  censure  for 
criminal  matter  when  published.  Every  freeman  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  lay  what  sentimcntfl  he  pleases  before  the  pub- 
lic; to  forbid  this  is  to  destruy  the  freedom  of  the  press.  But  if 
he  publishes  what  is  improper,  misehievouSj  or  illegal,  he  ranst 
take  the  eonaequcncea  of  his  own  temerity.  To  subject  the 
press  to  the  restrictive  power  of  a  licenser,  as  was  formerly  done, 
before  and  since  the  revolution  (of  1688),  is  to  subject  all  free- 
dom of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  and  make  hira 
the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controverted  points  in 
learning,  religion,  and  government.  But  to  punish  any  danger- 
ous or  uiTenvsive  writings,  which,  when  published,  shall,  on  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  he  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  of  gov- 
ernment and  religion,  —  tlie  only  solid  foundations  of  ci\il 
liberty.  Thus  the  will  of  individuals  is  still  left  free;  the 
abuse  only  of  that  free  will  is  the  object  of  legal  pimishmont. 
Neither  is  any  restrtdnt  hereby  laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or 
inquiry;  liberty  of  private  sentiment  is  still  left;  the  disseminat- 
ing or  making  public  of  bad  sentiments,  destructive  of  the  ends 
of  society  J  is  the  crime  whieh  soeiety  corrects*  A  man  may  be 
allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but  not  publicly  to  vend 
them  as  cordials.  And  after  some  additional  reflections,  he  con- 
chides  with  this  memorable  sentence:  "So  true  will  it  lie  found,, 
that  to  censure  the  licentiousness  is  to  maintain  the  liberty 
the  press. "  * 

§1885.  De  Lolme  states  the  same  view  of  the  subject;  and, 
indeed,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  understood  by  all  England,  is 
the  right  to  publish  without  any  previous  restraint  or  license; 


1  1  Black,  Coram.  152,  153  ;  Rex  v,  Bunlett,  4  Burn.  &  AU.  R.  95.  Mr.  Justioe"' 
Best,  in  Rex  u.  Bardett  (4  Barn.  &  Aid.  R.  »5,  132),  said  :  "  My  opinion  of  the  nb- 
ly  of  the  preas  is,  that  evt^vy  man  ought  to  be  pernniitttMl  to  instruct  his  f«*Uow* 
abjects  ;  that  every  mnji  may  fmilessly  advance  any  new  doctiint^s,  provided  he  dr>c3 
io  with  pn:>i*er  res^iect  to  the  religion  and  govurniiiont  of  the  country  ;  that  lit?  nmy 
[Kiint  out  errors  in  thif  mcaaiires  of  piihlie  inc  n,  hut  he  must  tiot  impute  criminal  con- 
dtict  to  thenn.  The  lilierly  of  the  press  cannot  be  curritHl  to  this  extent  without  vio- 
latiog  another  equally  Siacred  right,  the  right  of  rhanicter.  This  right  can  only  be 
attacked  in  a  conrt  of  justiri*^  ^\wm  the  juvrty  attacked  has  a  fair  oj^portunity  of  de- 
fending himsiflf.    Where  vitupemtion  bf-jfius,  the  liberty  of  the  press  ends.** 
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80  that  neither  the  courts  of  justice  nor  other  persons  are  au- 
thorized to  take  notice  of  writings  intended  for  the  press;  but 
are  confined  to  those  which  are  printed ;  and  in  such  cases,  if 
their  character  is  questioned,  whether  they  are  lawful  or  libel- 
lous is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  according  to  due  proceedings  at 
law.^(a)  The  noblest  patriots  of  England,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished friends  of  liberty  both  in  Parliament  and  at  the  bar, 
have  never  contended  for  a  total  exemption  from  responsibility, 
but  have  asked  only  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publica- 
tion should  be  ascertained  by  a  trial  by  jury.^ 


1  De  Lolme,  B.  2,  ch.  12.  291  to  297. 

<  See  also  Rex  v,  Burdett,  i  Barn.  &  Aid.  95.  The  celebrated  act  of  Parliament  of 
Mr.  Fox,  giving  the  right  to  the  jury,  in  trials  for  libels,  to  judge  of  the  whole  matter 
of  the  charge,  and  to  return  a  genend  verdict,  did  not  affect  to  go  farther.  The  cele- 
brated defence  of  Mr.  Erskine,  on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  took  the  same 
ground.  Even  Junius,  with  his  severe  and  bitter  assaults  upon  established  authority 
and  doctrine,  stopped  here.  "The  liberty  of  the  press,"  said  he,  "is  the  palladium 
of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  right  of  juries 
to  return  a  general  verdict  in  all  cases  whatsoever  is  an  essential  part  of  our  constitu- 


(a)  If  the  "freedom  of  the  press" 
which  the  Constitution  undertakes  to 
preserve  means  no  more  than  an  exemp- 
tion from  a  censorship  of  articles  intended 
for  publication,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
guaranty  is  as  near  worthless  as  possible  ; 
for  Congress,  while  not  establishing  any 
censorship,  might,  nevertheless,  in  entire 
harmony  with  this  second  amendment, 
establish  penalties  for  any  publications 
whatever,  however  proper  in  their  char- 
acter, which  might  undertake  to  criticise 
the  measures  of  government  or  bring  the 
character  or  conduct  of  its  officers  under 
discussion.  The  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  are  secured  in  the  same  words  ; 
and  as  the  editor  has  said  in  another 
place,  "  Of  words  to  be  uttered  orally 
there  can  be  no  previous  censorship,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  might  be  rendered 
a  mockery  and  a  delusion,  and  the  phrase 
itself  a  by-word,  if,  while  every  man  was 
at  liberty  to  publish  what  he  pleased,  the 
public  authorities  might,  nevertheless, 
punish  him  for  harmless  publications.  .  .  . 
The  constitutional  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  as  we  understand  it,  implies 


a  right  to  freely  utter  and  publish  what- 
ever the  citizen  may  please,  and  to  be 
protected  against  any  responsibility  for  so 
doing,  except  so  far  as  such  publications, 
from  their  blasphemy,  obscenity,  or  scan- 
dalous character,  may  be  a  public  offence, 
or  as  by  their  falsehood  or  malice  they 
may  iiguriously  affect  the  standing,  repu- 
tation, or  pecuniary  interests  of  individ- 
uals. Or  to  state  the  same  thing  in 
somewhat  different  words,  we  understand 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  to  im- 
ply not  only  liberty  to  publish,  but  com- 
plete immunity  from  legal  censure  and 
punishment  for  the  publication,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  harmful  in  its  character,  when 
tested  by  such  standards  as  the  law 
affords.  For  these  standards  we  must 
look  to  the  common-law  niles  which  were 
in  force  when  the  constitutional  guaran- 
ties were  established,  and  in  reference  to 
which  they  have  been  adopted."  Cooley, 
Const.  Lim.,  441,  442.  For  the  history 
of  the  recent  struggle  in  England  for  a 
more  complete  freedom  of  the  press^  see 
May,  Constitutional  History,  ch.  7,  9, 
10.      C. 
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§  1886*  It  would  seem  that  a  very  different  view  of  the  subject 
was  taken  by  a  learned  American  commentator,  though  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  his  opinions. 
In  one  part  of  his  disquisitions  he  seems  broadly  to  contend  that 
the  security  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  recinires  that  it  should 
be  exempt  not  only  from  pre \  ions  restraint  by  the  executive,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  but  from  legislative  restraint  also;  and  that 
this  exemption,  to  l>e  effectual,  must  be  an  exemption  not  only 
from  the  previous  inspection  of  licensors  but  from  the  subse- 
quent penalty  of  laws. ^  In  other  places  beseems  as  explicitly 
to  admit  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  not  include  the  right 
to  do  injury  to  the  reputation  of  another,  or  to  take  from  him 
the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  or  property,  or  to  justify  slander  and 
calumny  upon  him,  as  a  private  or  public  man.  And  yet  it  is 
added  that  ev^Mj  individual  certainly  has  a  right  to  speak  or 
publish  his  sentiments  on  the  measures  of  government  To  do 
this  without  restraint,  control,  or  fear  of  punishment  for  $o  do- 
ing^ is  that  which  constitutes  the  genuine  freedom  of  the  press,' 
Perhaps  the  apparent  contrariety  of  these  opinions  may  arise 
from  mixing  upj  in  the  same  disquisitions,  a  discussion  of  the 
right  of  the  State  governments  with  that  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  cases  of  tliis  sort^  which  may  stand  upon 
very  different  foundations ;  or  perhaps  it  is  meant  to  be  contended 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  all  cases,  excludes  public  punish- 
ment for  public  wrongs,  but  not  civil  redress  for  private  wrongs 
by  calumny  and  libels. 

§  1887.  The  true  mode  of  considering  the  subject  is  to  exam- 
ine the  case  with  reference  to  a  State  government  whose  consti- 
tution, like  that^  for  instance,  of  Massachusetts^  declares  that 
'^the  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  freedom 
in  a  State ;  it  ought  not^  therefore,  to  be  restrained  in  this  com- 

tion."  "The  liiwa  of  England  pTX)vide,  aa  effectuaUy  aa  any  human  laws  can  do,  for 
the  f>rot«ction  of  the  suhject  in  his  reputation  aa  weU  aa  m  his  person  and  property. 
If  thB  characters  of  private  men  are  insulted  or  injured,  a  double  remedy  in  opeD  to 
them,  hy  action  and  by  indictment"  **  With  regard  to  strictures  upon  th«  charM- 
tiTB  of  mfsn  in  office,  and  the  measures  of  goveniment,  the  case  is  a  little,  diiferent.  A 
emundeToble  blkude  must  be  aUowed  In  the  discussion  of  ]mblic  affatnt,  or  th«  liberty 
of  the  press  wiU  be  of  no  benefit  to  society/"  But  he  nowliere  contends  for  the  right 
to  publish  seditious  Ubcis  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  through  his  whok*  reasoning  he 
admits  the  duty  to  punish  those  which  are  ideally  so. 

1  2  Tuck.  Blaek.  CoQiin.  App.  20  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App,  298,  299. 

*  2  Tuck.  BkcL  Comm.  App.  2S  to  30  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  298,  2S^    _ 
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mon wealth."  What  is  the  true  interpretation  of  this  clause? 
Does  it  prohibit  the  legislature  from  passing  any  laws  which 
shall  control  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  or  afford  adequate 
protection  to  individuals  whose  private  comfort  or  good  reputa- 
tions are  assailed  and  violated  by  the  press  ?  Does  it  stop  the 
legislature  from  passing  any  laws  to  punish  libels  and  inflamma- 
tory publications,  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite  sedition  against 
the  government,  to  stir  up  resistance  to  its  laws,  to  urge  on  con- 
spiracies to  destroy  it,  to  create  odium  and  indignation  against 
virtuous  citizens,  to  compel  them  to  yield  up  their  rights,  or  to 
make  them  the  objects  of  popular  vengeance  ?  Would  such  a 
declaration  in  Virginia  (for  she  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
boldly  proclaimed  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be 
restrained)  prohibit  the  legislature  from  passing  laws  to  punish  a 
man  who  should  publish  and  circulate  writings  the  design  of  which 
avowedly  is  to  excite  the  slaves  to  general  insurrection  against 
their  masters,  or  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  policy  of  secretly 
poisoning  or  murdering  them  ?  In  short,  is  it  contended  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  so  much  more  valuable  than  all  other 
rights  in  society,  that  the  public  safety,  nay,  the  existence  of  the 
government  itself,  is  to  yield  to  it  ?  Is  private  redress  for  libels 
and  calumny  more  important  or  more  valuable  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  good  order,  peace,  and  safety  of  society  ?  It  would 
be  difficult  to  answer  these  questions  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  without  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  such  a  licen- 
tiousness belonged,  and  could  belong  only  to  a  despotism,  and  was 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free  government. 

§  1888.  Besides,  what  is  meant  by  restraint  of  the  press,  or 
an  abridgment  of  its  liberty  ?  If  to  publish  without  control  or 
responsibility  be  its  genuine  meaning,  is  not  that  equally  violated 
by  allowing  a  private  compensation  for  damages,  as  by  a  public 
fine  ?  Is  not  a  man  as  much  restrained  from  doing  a  thing  by 
the  fear  of  heavy  damages  as  by  public  punishment  ?  Is  he  not 
often  as  severely  punished  by  one  as  by  the  other  ?  Surely  it 
can  make  no  difference  in  the  case  what  is  the  nature  or  extent 
of  the  restraint,  if  all  restraint  is  prohibited  ?  The  legislative 
power  is  just  as  much  prohibited  from  one  mode  as  from  another. 
And  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  ground  for  distinguishing 
between  public  and  private  amenability  for  the  WTong  ?  The 
prohibition   itself  states  no  distinction.     It  is  general;    it  is 
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universal.  Wlij^  then,  is  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  maJe? 
Plainly,  because  of  the  monstrous  consequences  flowing  from 
such  a  doctrine.  It  would  prostrate  all  personal  liberty,  all 
private  peace,  all  enjoyment  of  property  and  good  reputation. 
These  are  the  gi'oat  objects  for  whicli  government  is  instituted; 
and  if  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  must  endanger  not  only 
these  but  all  public  rights  and  public  liberties,  is  it  not  as  plain 
that  the  right  of  goveiiunent  to  punish  the  violators  of  them  (the 
only  mode  of  redress  which  it  can  pursue)  flows  from  the  primary 
duty  of  self-preservation?  No  one  can  doubt  the  importance, 
in  a  free  government,  of  a  right  to  canvass  the  acts  of  pnldic 
men  and  the  tendency  of  public  measures,  to  censure  boldly  the 
conduct  of  rulers,  and  to  scrutinize  closely  the  policy  and  plans  of 
the  government  Tliis  is  the  great  security  of  a  free  government 
If  we  would  preserve  it,  public  opinion  must  be  enlightened; 
political  vigilance  must  be  inculcated;  free,  hut  not  licentions 
discussion,  must  be  encouraged*  But  the  exercise  of  a  right  is  * 
essentially  different  from  on  abuse  of  it  Tlie  one  is  no  legiti- 
mate inference  from  the  other.  Common-sense  here  promulgates 
the  bro!id  doctrine,  sic  utere  tuo,  ut  7ion  alknum  hvdas ,'  so  exer- 
cise your  own  freedom  as  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others,  or 
the  public  peace  and  safety. 

§  1889.  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
respecting  the  lil>erty  of  the  press  has  not  been  repudiated,  as  far 
as  is  known,  hy  any  solemn  decision  of  any  of  the  State  courta,  in 
respect  to  their  own  municipal  jurisprudence.  On  the  contrary^ 
it  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  in  several  of  the  States,  notwith- 
standing their  constitutions  or  laws  recognize  that  "the  liberty 
of  the  press  ought  not  to  lie  restrained,'*  or,  more  emphatically, 
that  "the  liiierty  of  the  press  shall  be  inviolably  maintained." 
This  is  esi>ecially  true  in  regard  to  Massachusetts,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Louisiana.^  Nay,  it  has  further  been  held  that  the 
truth  of  the  facts  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  publica- 
tion, unless  it  is  done  from  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  pur* 
poses,  or,  in  other  words,  on  an  occasion  (as  upon  the  canvass  uf 
candidates  for  public  office)  when  public  duty  or  prii-ate  right 
requircB  it^    And  the  very  circumstance  that  in  the  constitutions 

1  Commonweal th  *,  Ckp,  4  Mass.  R.  163  ;  Commouwcalth  u.  Blanding,  3  Pick.  R. 
304  ;  The  State  p.  Lehre,  2  Kep.  Const.  Court,  809  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Loct  24  (Jd  edi- 
liaii,  i>p.  17  to  24),  >  Ibid. 
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of  several  other  States  provision  is  made  for  giving  the  truth 
in  evidence,  in  prosecutions  for  libels  for  official  conduct  when 
the  matter  published  is  proper  for  public  information,  is  exceed- 
ingly strong  to  show  how  the  general  law  is  understood.  The 
exception  establishes  in  all  other  cases  the  propriety  of  the  doc« 
trine.  And  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  upon  a  large  survey  of  the  whole 
subject,  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  that  '^  it  has  become  a  consti- 
tutional principle  in  this  country,  that  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  heir^  re- 
sponsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  rights  and  that  nolaw  can  rightfully 
be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press."  ^ 

§  1890.  Even  with  these  reasonable  limitations,  it  is  not>  an 
imcommon  opinion  among  European  statesmen  of  high  character 
and  extensive  attainments  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  incom- 
patible with  the  permanent  existence  of  any  free  government, 
nay,  of  any  government  at  all ;  that,  if  it  be  true  that  free  gov- 
ernments cannot  exist  without  it,  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  they 
cannot  exist  with  it ;  in  short,  that  the  press  is  a  new  element 
in  modem  society,  and  likely,  in  a  great  measure,  to  control  the 
power  of  armies  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  that  it  works 
with  a  silence,  a  cheapness,  a  suddenness,  and  a  force,  which 
may  break  up  in  an  instant  all  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
move  public  opinion,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  to  a  general  deso- 
lation of  everything  within  its  reach,  (a) 

§  1891.  Whether  the  national  government  possesses  a  power 
to  pass  any  law  not  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  pun- 
ishing the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  is  a  question  of  a  very 
different  nature,  upon  which  the  commentator  abstains  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion.  In  1798,  Congress,  believing  that  they 
possessed  a  constitutional  authority  for  that  purpose,  passed  an 
act  punishing  all  unlawful  combinations  and  conspiracies  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  government,  or  to  impede  the  opera- 

1  1  Kenfa  Comm.  Lect.  24  (2d  edition,  pp.  17  to  24).  See  also  Rawlo  on  Const  ch. 
10,  pp.  123,  124. 

(a)  Yet  it  is  pAiticnlarly  noticeable  steadily  broadening  as  liberty  of  the  press 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  has  been  enlarged.  See  especially  the 
century  the  disposition  in  England  to  discriminating  jadgnient  of  Lord  Cole- 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  press  in  the  ridge,  C.  J.,  in  Usill  v.  Hales,  8  C.  P.  D. 
discussion  of  public  men  and  measures  819,  a  case  which  goes  beyond  American 
has  been  constantly  growing  weaker,  aathority  as  jret,  as  seen  e.  g.  in  Cincin- 
while  the  character  of  its  publications  nati  Gazette  Co.  v.  Timberlake,  10  Ohio 
and  the  tone  of  its  discusdona  have  been  St.  648. 
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tion  of  the  laws,  or  to  intimidate  and  prevent  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  from  undertaking  or  executing  his  duty.  The 
same  act  further  provided  for  a  public  presentation  and  punish- 
ment^ by  fine  and  imprisonment,  of  all  persons  who  should  write, 
printj  utter,  or  publish  any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  either  house  of  Congress,  or  of  the  President,  with  an  in-  , 
tent  to  defame  them,  or  bring  them  into  contempt  or  disrepute 
or  to  excite  against  tliem  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the ' 
United  States ;  or  to  excite  them  to  oppose  any  law  or  act  of  the 
President  in  pursuance  of  law  or  his  cunstitutional  powers;  or 
to  resist,  or  oppose,  or  defeat  any  law;  or  to  aid,  encourage,  or 
abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the  United 
States.  And  the  same  act  authorized  the  truth  to  be  given  iu 
evidence  on  any  such  prosecution;  and  the  jury,  upon  the  trial, 
to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact,  as  in  other  cases.  ^ 

§  1892.  This  act  was  immediately  assailed  as  unconstitutional, 
both  in  the  State  legislatures  and  the  courts  of  law  where  pros- 
ecutions were  pending.  Its  constitutionality  was  deliberately 
afhrmcd  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  a  rej>ort  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress*  It  was  denied  by  a  considerable  niunber  of 
the  States,  but  affirmed  by  a  majority*  It  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  points  of  attack  upon  the  existing  administra- 
tion ;  and  the  appeal  thus  made  was,  probably,  more  successful 
with  the  peojdc,  and  more  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the 
times,  than  any  other  made  upon  that  occasion.  The  act,  being 
limited  to  a  short  period,  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in 
llarch^  1801,  and  has  never  been  renewed.  It  has  continued, 
down  to  this  very  doy,  to  be  a  theme  of  reproach  with  many  of 
those  who  have  since  succeeded  to  power.^{ci) 

1  Act  of  14tb  Jaly,  1798,  ch,  fll. 

»  Tht*  icnnied  mider  will  find  the  subject  discuBsed  at  large  in  ninny  of  the  pam- 
pblets  of  that  day,  and  especiallj  in  tlie  Virginia  report  and  resolutions  of  the  Virginia 
legislature,  in  December,  1798,  and  January,  1800  :  in  the  report  of  a  committ*©  of 
Conffresa  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  on  the  25th  of  Fehruaiy*  17P9  j  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Icf^altitures  of  Mtwaachusettii  and  Kuntucky,  in  1799  ;  iu  Bayard's  speech 
on  the  Judiciary  Act*  in  1802  j  in  Addison's  charges  to  tb©  grand  jury,  in  PenntylTa- 


(a)  For  prosecutions  under  this  !aw^ 
see  Lyon 'a  Case,  Wharton's  State  Trials, 
33S  ;  Cooper^s  Case,  Id.  659  ;  Haswell's 
Cim,  Id.  684  ;  Calendar's  Case,  Id,  688. 
And  ace  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James 


Iredelh  IL  559  ;  Randall's  Life  of  Jeffer- 
son, IL  417-421  ;  Hildrrth^a  Historj'  of 
the  United  States,  V.  247,  365  ;  Trinl  of 
Judge  Chase  on  impeachment,  and  tha 
contemporary  politicul  publications. 
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§  1893.  The  remaining  clause  secures  "the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances." 

§  1894  This  would  seem  unnecessary  to  be  expressly  provided 
for  in  a  republican  government,  since  it  results  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  structure  and  institutions.  It  is  impossible  that  it 
could  be  practically  denied  until  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  wholly 
disappeared,  and  the  people  had  become  so  servile  and  debased 
as  to  be  unfit  to  exercise  any  of  the  privileges  of  freemen.^  (a) 

§  1895.  The  provision  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  dec- 
laration of  rights  in  England,  on  the  revolution  of  1688,  in 
which  the  right  to  petition  the  king  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
was  insisted  on;  and  the  right  to  petition  Parliament  in  the 
like  manner  has  been  provided  for  and  guarded  by  statutes 
passed  before  as  well  as  since  that  period.*  Mr.  Tucker  has 
indulged  himself  in  a  disparaging  criticism  upon  the  phraseology 
of  this  clause,  as  savoring  too  much  of  that  style  of  condescen- 
sion in  which  favors  are  supposed  to  be  granted.^  (i)     But  this 

nia,  printed  with  his  reports;  in  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  G.  pp.  11  to  80. 
It  is  surprising  with  what  facility  men  glide  into  the  opinion  that  a  measnre  isuni- 
yersally  deemed  unconstitutional  because  it  is  so  in  their  own  opinion,  especially  if  it 
lias  become  unpopular.  It  has  been  often  asserted  by  public  men,  as  the  nniversal 
sense  of  the  nation,  that  this  act  was  unconstitutional ;  and  that  opinion  has  been 
promulgated  recently  with  much  emphasis,  by  distinguished  statesmen,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice.  What  the  state  of  public  and  professional  opinion  on 
this  subject  now  Ls  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine.  But  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  opinions  then  deliberately  given  by  many  professional  men,  and  judges,  and  legis- 
latures, in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  have  never  been  retracted.  See 
vol.  ii.  §§  1294,  1295,  and  note. 

1  See  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  197,  198,  199. 

«  See  1  Black.  Comm.  148  ;  6  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist  pp.  109, 110  ;  Rawle  on  Const 
ch.  10,  p.  124 ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  420  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  pp.  7,  8. 

•  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  299. 

(o)  But  see  the  debates  in  Congress  on  addressed  to  the  proper  authority,  in  a 

the  right  of  petition,   and  the   twenty-  matter  within  its  jurisdiction,  are  so  far 

first  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  privileged  that  the  petitioner  is  not  lia- 

adopted  in  1838,  on  Mr.  Atherton*s  mo-  ble,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  for  mak- 

tion.    See  also  the  report  of  Mr.  John  ing  them,  though  they  prove  to  be  untrue 

Whipple,  in  1839,  to  Rhode  Island  legis-  and  injurious,  unless  he  has  made  them 

lature  on  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  H.  G.  maliciously.     See  Tliom  v.  Blanchard,  5 

Otis's  Letter  to  him,  in  March,  1839,  on  Johns.  528  ;  Gray  v.  Pentland,  2  S.  &  R. 

the  same  subject    Both  were  printed  in  28 ;    Howard  v.  Thompson,   21  Wend. 

apamphletinBoston,  in  1839,  byCassady  819;   Bod  well  v,  Osgood,  3  Pick.  379 

&  March.  Harris    17.    Harrington,    2    Tyler,    129 

(6)  The  statements  made  in  petitions  O'Donaghue  v.  McGoyem,  28  Wend,  26 ; 
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•eons  to  be  quite  oTerstraiJicd,  ftince  it  speaks  the  Toice  of  the 
peofite  ID  the  lamgoage  of  prohibttioo,  and  not  m  that  of  affirm- 
atiice  of  a  ri^  tuppooed  to  be  miqiieatiotuible  and  mherent 

f  180&  The  next  amendmeaii  ia:  "^A  vell-regolated  militia 
beiug  neoeaaarf  to  the  aecority  of  a  free  atate,  the  ri^t  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  l>ear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.** (<f) 

§  1897,  The  importance  of  this  article  will  scarcely  be  doubtedj 
by  any  peiaona  who  have  duly  refiected  uiK>n  the  aabject 
militia  is  the  natural  defence  of  a  free  country  against  Boddem 
foreign  invasions,  domestic  insoirections,  and  domestic  naurpa- 
tions  of  power  by  mlers.  It  is  against  sound  policy  for  a  fn^ 
people  to  keep  Dp  large  military  establishments  and  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace,  both  from  the  enormous  expenses  with 
which  they  are  attended  and  the  facile  means  which  they  aflFurd' 
to  ambitious  and  unprincipled  rulers  to  subvert  the  government 
or  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  right  of  the 
citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms  has  justly  been  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  the  liberties  of  a  republic,  since  it  offers  a  strong 
moral  check  against  the  usurpation  and  arbitrary  power  of 
mlerSy  and  will  generally,  even  if  these  are  successful  in  the  first 
instance,  enable  the  people  to  resist  and  triumph  over  them.' 
And  yet,  though  this  truth  would  seem  so  clear,  and  the  impor 
tancc  of  a  well-regulated  militia  would  seem  so  undeniable,  it"* 
cannot  l>c  disguised  that,  among  the  American  people,  there  is  a 
growing  indifference  to  any  system  of  militia  discipline,  and  a 
strong  disposition,  from  a  sense  of  its  burdens,  to  be  rid  of  all 
regtilatioiiH.  How  it  is  practicable  to  keep  the  people  duly  armed 
without  some  organization  it  is  difficult  to  see.  There  is  ecr- 
tftinly'no  small  danger  that  indifFerence  may  lead  to  disgust^  aufl 
diwgtjst  to  contempt;  and  thus  gradually  undermine  all  the  pro- 
tection intended  by  this  clause  of  our  national  bill  of  rights.* 

§  1898*  A  similar  provision  in  favor  of  Protestants  (for  to  them 

»  1  Tuck,  BlAck<  Comin*  App.  800 ;  Eawle  on  Const,  ck  10,  p.  125  j  2  Uoyd'm 
Dtlntea*  219,  220. 

*  It  would  Yte  vfAl  for  Am(*Hciini  to  reflect  i]7>on  the  passage  in  Tiicitiia  (Hist.  IV. 
clu  74)  :  *^  Nnm  neqiu  quUs  sine  amiUt  ncfjiteanna  sine  stiptiidiia,  mqueSUpnuim  fine 
trtftuiu't  haheri  qyeitrtt,**  U  there  any  escape  from  a  lai^e  standing  army  but  in  a  w**!!- 
rUifcipUiiixl  DitlitU  f  There  is  tnach  wholesomu  inslruction  on  tUu  aubjoct  in  1  Black. 
Comm,  ok  13,  pp.  iO|  to  417. 

Chft|irTmn     v.    D^'lormo*     t    Bn.'V.    7<J ;  in}  See  Presser  v*  lUioois,  115  U.  S^ 

Uwlhj  r.  Heath,  12  Tick.  163,  352, 
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it  is  coiifined)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688,  it  being 
declared,  ^Hhat  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants,  may  have 
arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed 
by  law."  ^  But  under  various  pretences  the  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion has  been  greatly  narrowed,  and  it  is  at  present  in  England 
more  nominal  than  real  as  a  defensive  privilege.^  (a) 

§  1899.  The  next  amendment  is  :  ^^  No  soldier  shall  in  time  of 
peace  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law." 

§  1900.  This  provision  speaks  for  itself.  Its  plain  object  is  to 
secure  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  that  great  right  of  the  common 
law,  that  a  man's  house  shall  be  his  own  castle,  privileged  against 
all  civil  and  military  intrusion.  The  billeting  of  soldiers  in  time 
of  peace  upon  the  people  has  been  a  common  resort  of  arbitrary 
princes,  and  is  full  of  inconvenience  and  peril.  In  the  Petition  of 
Right  (4  Charles  I.)  it  was  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  a  great 
grievance.* 

§  1901.  The  next  amendment  is, "  The  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  (b)  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated ;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized."  (c) 

1  5  CobbetVs  ParL  Hist.  p.  110 ;  1  Black.  Comro.  143,  144. 
«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  300. 

»  2  Cobbett'B  Pari.  Hist  375  ;  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  126, 127  ;  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  800,  301 :  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  223. 

(a)  This  is  not  the  case  in  England  by  the  resort  of  the  colonial  authorities 

now ;  the  tendency  of  legislation  for  some  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  "  writs  of  assist- 

years  having  been  to  encourage  voluntary  ance,"  as  certain  general  search-warrants 

military  organizations  and  the  training  of  were  called.     These  writs  were  general 

the  people  in  arms.  commands  to  search  for  smuggled  goods 

(6)  This  applies  to  letters  and  sealed  wherever  it  was  suspected  that  such  could 

packages  subject  to  letter  postage,  in  the  be  found  ;  they  gave  free  rein  to  the  offi- 

mails.    In  re  Jackson,  96  U.  8.  727.     But  cers  ;  they  had  the  full  support  of  the 

Congress  may  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  English  government    James  Otis,   who 

for  the  transportation  of  matter  injurious  had   een  Advocate-General  for  the  Crown, 

to  the  public  morals.  ~  Ibid.  resigned  his  office  when  called  upon  to 

(e)  See  Boyd  v.  United   States,   116  defend  them,  and  at  once  took  up  the 

U.  S.  616 ;  Entick  v.  Carrington,  19  How.  popular  side,  making  in  that  behalf  the 

St.  Trials,  1029,  Lord  Camden.  most    memorable    speech  of  the  times. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  Paxton's  Case,  Quincy,  51,  an  application 

largely  due  to  the  great  awakening  caused  for  the  writ     "  The  child  Independence 
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§  1902.  This  provision  seems  indispensable  to  the  full  enjoy* 
meet  of  the  rights  of  personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and 
private  property.  It  is  little  more  than  the  affirmance  of  a 
great  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  common  law.  And  its  intra-' 
duction  into  the  amendments  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the 
strong  sensibility  excited,  both  in  England  and  America,  upon 
the  subject  of  general  warrants  almost  upon  the  eve  of  the 
American   revolution.     Although    sitecial   warrants    upon    com- 


wttM  born  on  that  oc^^asion/*  i>aid  John 
Adams. 

That  was  in  the  year  1761  ♦  Adama, 
then  an  anltot  young  lawyer,  fortunately 
took  rioters  of  the  ape<*ch  ;  /ortujuttd^f  for 
thea«  notes  furnLsh  the  best  picture  we 
have  of  a  great  event  jintl  a  striking  Hgtire. 
Dr.  Sumuel  A.  Crreen»  of  Boston,  h&A  pub- 
Usltcd  sonie  very  interesting  facta  con- 
ee ruing  tliese  notes,  in  n  pamphlet  enti* 
tied  *Mftrnes  Otiij'a  Argument  iigfiintit 
the  Writa  of  Assistance^  1761.  Remarks 
made  before  the  Massachuactta  Historicftl 
Soc'i<;ty,  December  11,  1890."  The  notes 
appear  to  Invve  lieen  stolen  from  Adnma, 
finding  their  way  into  the  '*  Massachuaetts 
Spy/'  of  April  29,  1773,  twelve  years 
after  ihe  anit. 

The  upeech  as  printtnl  in  "The  Spy" 
was  pixjfaeed  by  a  letter,  r|uoted  by  Dr. 
Green,  in  the  following  langnflge :  "  As 
tlit^  public  have  been  lately  aknned  with 
the  evil  and  wickrxl  effects  of  the  power 
lodged  in  custom dionae  olficerH,  by  virtue 
of  that  most  execrable  of  all  precepts, 
a  Writ  of  Assistance  :  And  »s  1  concftive 
it  to  be  more  immediately  destrnctive  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  than  any  other 
innovjitiou  of  j>ower  i  The  following  is 
olTtM'ed  to  tlie  public,  being  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  that  great  American  omcle 
of  law,  James  On»,  E»«j.  ;  tn  the  mcri- 
dinn  of  his  life/'  **  This  communication 
in  the  *Spy.'  "^ays  Dr*  CJreen,  ••  farniBben 
Hulwtantiiilly  nil  our  knowledge  of  that 
great  sjiceeh.  .  .  *  His  speech  l>efore  the 
court  lasted  in  its  delivery  between  four 
nnd  five  hours,  and  created  a  prt^found 
temiatioa  aiuoug  all  who  heard  it.** 


At  first  Mf»  Adatna  appears  to  have 
Bet  small  &torc  by  hiB  notes  of  the  speech. 
Dr.  Green  cpiotes  him  as  saying,  •*  I  took 
a  few  minutes  in  a  very  caraless  manneri 
which  by  some   means  fell   into**  other 
hands.     **  I  was  much  more  attentive  to 
the  information  and  the  elo<|Uence  of  tU«  i 
speaker    than   to   my  minutes,    and   too! 
much  alnrmwi  at  the  prospect  that  was] 
ofKined  before  me,  to  care   much   about 
writing  a  ref«irt    of    the    controTersy,' 
ThiH,  in  Adams's  Autobiography.     Later, 
the   Ex-Pi-eaident   appears  to  have  aet  %i 
truer  value  upon  hb  notes,  as  coiTe8|»ond- 
ence  quoted   by  Dr.  Green   sliows.     One 
passage    from    Green's    accoutit  of    this 
change  of  view  gives  ua  a  picture  of  the 
court,   of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a 
quotation  of  it  here.     '*More  than   half, 
a  century  after  the  deliver)'  of  the  apeebhal 
in  a  letter  to  William   Tudor,   .  .  .  th«  ■ 
venemble  Ex-Pn?8ident,  in   suggesting  & 
subject   for  an    historical    |>aintiug»    do- 
scriljcs  the  aot-ne  of  this  trial  in  court, 
witii  the  five  judges  in  th«ir  fresh  robe^ 
of  scarlet  cloth  and  their  broad  bands  and 
judii  ial  wigs  ;  and  fioated   near  them  at 
a  long  table  were   all   the  barristers  of 
Boston  and  of  the  neighboring  county  of 
Midillesex*  and  they  too  in  their  gowns 
and  bands  and  tie-wigs/' 

For  the  more  special  legal  history  of 
the  Writs  of  Aasistance  the  reader  ^ 
re  ferret!  to  the  learned  and  exhaustiv* 
notes  of  Hon.  Horace  Gray,  now  of  the 
Supreme  Cons-t  of  the  United  States,  t©J 
Quincy's  Reports,  Appendix,  pp.  39$^ 
ft  Btq.  See  also  P&Kton'a  Case»  Id.  61 « 
and  notes. 
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plaints  under  oath,  stating  the  crime,  and  the  party  by  name 
against  whom  the  accusation  is  made,  are  the  only  legal  warrants 
upon  which  an  arrest  can  be  made  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land,^ yet  a  practice  had  obtained  in  the  secretaries'  office  ever 
since  the  restoration  (grounded  on  some  clauses  in  the  acts  for 
regulating  the  press)  of  issuing  general  warrants  to  take  up, 
without  naming  any  persons  in  particular,  the  authors,  printers, 
and  publishers  of  such  obscene  or  seditious  libels  as  were  particu- 
larly specified  in  the  warrant.  When  these  acts  expired  in  1694, 
the  same  practice  was  continued  in  every  reign,  and  under  every 
administration,  except  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
down  to  the  year  1763.  The  general  warrants,  so  issued,  in  gen- 
eral terms  authorized  the  officers  to  apprehend  all  persons  sus* 
pected,  without  naming  or  describing  any  person  in  special.  In 
the  year  1763,  the  legality  of  these  general  warrants  was  brought 
before  the  King's  Bench  for  solemn  decision,  and  they  were  ad- 
judged to  be  illegal  and  void  for  uncertainty.*    A  warrant,  and 

1  And  see  Ex  parte  Burfonl,  3  Cranch,  447  ;  Brady  v.  Davis,  9  Georgia,  73,  1  Lead- 
ing Criminal  Cases,  p.  161 ;  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  226,  227. 

2  Money  v.  Leach,  3  Burr.  1743 ;  4  Black.  Comm.  291,  292,  and  note  Id.  See  also 
15  Hansard's  Pari.  Hist.  1398  to  1418  (1764)  ;  Bell  v.  Clapp,  10  Johnp.  H.  263  ;  Sailly 
V.  Smith,  11  Johns.  R.  500  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  301  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch. 
10,  p.  127.  It  was  on  account  of  a  supposed  repugnance  to  this  article  thfit  a  vehe* 
ment  op]>o8ition  was  made  to  the  alien  act  of  1798,  ch.  75,  which  authorized  the 
President  to  order  all  such  aliens  as  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  or  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  of  aivy  treasonable  or  secret 
machinations  against  the  government,  to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  and  in  case 
of  disobedience  punished  the  refusal  with  imprisonment.  That  law  having  long  since 
passed  away,  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter  upon  the  grounds  upon  which  its  constitu* 
tionality  was  asserted  or  denied.  But  the  learned  reader  will  find  ample  information 
on  the  subject  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress  on  the  petitions  for  the  repeal 
of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  25th  of  February,  1799  ;  the  report  and  resolutions  of 
the  Virginia  legislature  of  7th  January,  1800 ;  Judge  Addison's  charges  to  the  grand 
jury  in  the  Appendix  to  his  reports ;  and  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  801  to  304 ; 
Id.  306.     See  also  ante,  $§  12S8,  1289,  and  note. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  right  and  duty  of  public 
officers  to  disregard,  in  certain  cases,  the  injunctions  of  the  law,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Colvin  in  1810.  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  149, 151.  On  that  occasion,  he 
justified  a  very  gross  violation  of  this  very  article  by  ^General  Wilkinson  (if,  indeed, 
he  did  not  authorize  it)  in  the  seizure  of  two  American  citizens  by  military  force,  on 
account  of  supposed  treasonable  conspiracies  against  the  United  States,  and  trans- 
porting them,  without  any  warrant  or  order  of  any  civil  authority,  from  New  Orleans 
to  Washington  for  trial.  They  were  both  discharged  from  custody  at  Washington  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  case.  Ex  parte  Bollman  &  Swartout, 
4  Cranch,  75  to  136.    Mr.  Jefferson  reasons  out  the  whole  case  and  assomes,  without 
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the  complaint  on  which  the  same  is  founded,  to  be  legale  must 
not  only  state  the  name  of  the  party,  but  also  the  time,  and  place, 
and  nature  of  the  oflfence  with  reasonable  certainty.* 

§  1903.  The  next(dE)  amendment  is:  ^*  ExcessiTC  bail  shall 
not  be  required;  nor  excessive  fines  imposed  ^  nor  cruel  and  un- 
naual  punishments  inflicted/*  (h)  This  is  an  exact  transcript  of 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  framed  at  the  revolution  of  1088.^ 
The  provision  would  seem  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  in  a  free 
(Tovernment,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  department  of 
stick  a  government  should  authorize  or  justify  such  atrocious 
conduct**  It  was,  however,  adopted  oa  an  admonition  to  all  de- 
partmentH  of  the  national  government,  to  warn  them  against  such 
violent  proceedings  as  had  taken  place  in  England  in  the  arbitrary 
reigns  of  some  of  the  Stuarts.*  In  those  times  a  demand  of  ez* 
cessive  bail  was  often  made  against  persons  who  were  odious  to 

the  ftllghtest  ItesiUtioo,  tbe  positire  guilt  of  thft  ptrtiet.  HU  Uogutge  u  :  *'UDder 
tLe&e  ciicumatanc«s,  "was  he  (General  WilklnHOD)  justifiable  (1|  in  seizings  iiotoricm* 
t'OUii[)lrtitora  f  Go  this  thert^  can  be  but  two  opiniooa  ;  one,  ofths  gntlUj  and  their  ac- 
eompiict*;  tlte  Mer^  thai  of  all  honed  men!!!  (2>  la  sendiug  them  to  the  seat  of 
goirentineuty  when  the  wrUUa,  law  gave  them  a  right  to  trial  by  jurt.  The  danger 
of  their  rescue,  of  their  continuing  their  macbiniitioiis^  the  tardiness  and  weakttui  0/ tk4 
law^  apathy  of  ifu  jmiijfj^  acltre  ftatrcm/tge  of  the  wkoU  tribe  of  lawyers^  untnowH  dttpod* 
tion  o/lhefurk^t  an  hourly  c'X[>e<rtatioii  of  the  eneraj%  salvation  of  the  city,  and  of  tbe 
Union  itself^  whicli  woulJ  huve  W^n  convulsed  to  ita  centre  had  that  conspimcy  tue- 
c«eded  ;  all  ihtM  cottjttituted  a  law  ofnecesnty  and  3et/-pre*ermti(m^  and  rendertd  the  talus 
populi  Mupreme  over  the  wkitten  law//!"  Thus,  the  Constitution  is  to  be  wholly 
diaregarded,  b«catiae  Mr.  Jefferson  has  no  confidence  in  judges,  or  juries,  or  laws.  He 
firat  aE8unn«  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  and  then  denounc<»  every  jierson  connected  with 
the  courts  of  ja^tice  as  unworthy  of  trust  Without  any  warrant  or  lawful  authority. 
citUens  are  draggetl  from  their  homes  under  military  force,  and  ex|iosed  to  the  perils 
of  a  long  voyage,  against  the  plain  languflge  of  this  very  article  ;  and  yet  three  years 
tfter  they  are  discharged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  JefTerson  uses  this  strong 
knguage. 

1  Be»  Ex  parte  BinTord,  S  Ciaoch,  417- 

«  5  Cobbett'a  Pari  Hrst.  110. 

'  2  Elliot's  Delates,  345* 

«  See  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  225,  226 ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  345. 


(a)  That  is,  next  for  consideration 
here.  Other  amendments  here  passed 
over  have  been  taken  n\s  or  indirectly 
considered  eUewbere,  among  them  the  7th. 
That  amendment  provides,  in  p«rt,  that 
trial  by  jury  shnll  l)C  preserved  in  suits  at 
common  law  In  matters  exceeding  $20  in 
value.    This  doM  not  »pply  to  the  statute 


under  which  the  Court  of  Claims  was 
established  McElrath  v.  ITnited  Stste^ 
102  IT,  S,  426. 

{h}  Punishment  by  electricity  is  not 
forbidden  by  this  provision.  In  rt  Eemm- 
ler,  136  IT.  S.  436*  Furtlier  as  to  cruel 
punishments^  see  Wilkinson  ii  (Jtab,  99 

u.  s.  13a 
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the  court  and  its  favorites;  and  on  failing  to  procure  it,  they 
were  committed  to  prison.^  Enormous  fines  and  amercements 
were  also  sometimes  imposed,  and  cruel  and  vindictive  punish- 
ments inflicted.  Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has 
wisely  remarked  that  sanguinary  laws  are  a  bad  symptom  of  the 
distemper  of  any  state,  or  at  least  of  its  weak  constitution.  The 
laws  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Decemviri, 
were  full  of  cruel  punisiiments ;  the  Porcian  law,  which  exempted 
all  citizens  from  sentence  of  death,  silently  abrogated  them  all. 
In  this  period  the  republic  flourished.  Under  the  emperors  severe 
laws  were  revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell.^ 

§  1904.  It  has  been  held  in  the  State  courts  (and  the  point 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  arisen  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States)  that  this  clause  does  not  apply  to  punishments  inflicted 
in  a  State  court  for  a  crime  against  such  State,  but  that  the  pro- 
hibition is  addressed  solely  to  the  national  government,  and 
operates  as  a  restriction  upon  its  powers.*  (a) 

§  1905.  The  next  amendment  is :  "  The  enumeration  in  the 
Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."  This  clause  was  mani- 
festly introduced  to  prevent  any  perverse  or  ingenious  misapplica- 
tion of  the  well-known  maxim,  that  an  afiirmation  in  particular 
cases  implies  a  negation  in  all  others ;  and,  e  conversoj  that  a 
negation  in  particular  cases  implies  an  affirmation  in  all  others.^ 
The  maxim,  rightly  understood,  is  perfectly  sound  and  safe;  but 
it  has  often  bden  strangely  forced  from  its  natural  meaning 
into  the  support  of  the  most  dangerous  political  heresies.  The 
amendment  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
Federalist  on  the  subject  of  a  general  bill  of  rights.* 

§  1906.    The  next  and  last  amendment  is:  "The  powers  not 

1  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  130,  131. 

s  4  Black.  Conim.  17.     See  De  Lolme,  B.  2,  ch.  16,  pp.  866,  867,  868,  369. 

*  Bee  Barken;.  The  People,  8  Cowen's  R.  686  ;  James  v.  Commonwealth,  12  Seigeant 
and  Rawle's  R.  220.    See  Barron  v.  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  7  Peteis's  R.  (1888). 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.  §  448  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  83. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  84  ;  anU,  §§  1852  to  1857  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  438,  487  ;  1 
Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  807,  808. 

(a)  The  decisions  in  the  federal  courts  Maryland,  18  How.  71 ;  Pnryear  v.  Corn- 
have  settled  this  point  in  harmony  with  monwealth,  5  Wall.  476 ;    Twitchell  v. 
the  conclusions  of  the  State  courts.     See  Commonwealth,  7  WalL  821. 
Fox  V,   Ohio,   5  How.    432;    Smith  v. 
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delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 

or  to  the  people,  "(^f) 

§  190T.  This  amendment  is  a  mere  afRrmation  of  what^  upon 
any  just  reaaoning,  is  a  necessary  rule  of  inteqjreting  the  Consti- 
tution, Being  an  instrument  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers, 
it  follows,  irresistibly,  that  what  is  nut  conferred  is  withhchJ, 
and  belongs  to  the  State  authorities  if  invested  hy  their  constitu- 
tions of  government  res|jectively  in  them;  and  if  not  so  invested^ 
it  is  retained  by  tue  pkople,  as  a  part  of  their  residuary  sov- 
ereignty.^ When  this  amendment  was  before  Congress,  a  prop- 
osition was  moved  to  insert  the  word  "expressly"  before  "del- 
egated," so  as  to  read,  "the  powers  not  expreiidy  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,*'  &c.  On  tliat  occasion 
it  was  remarked,  that  it  is  impossible  to  confine  a  government  to 
the  exercise  of  express  i>owers.  There  must  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted powers  by  imjdication,  unless  the  Constitution  descended 
to  the  most  minute  details.^  It  is  a  general  principle  that  all 
corporate  bodies  possess  all  powers  incident  to  a  corporate  capa- 
city, without  being  absolutely  expressed.  The  motion  was  ac- 
cordingly negatived.®  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the 
confederation  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  contained  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  any  power,  jurisdiction,  or 
right  not  expremlif  ddegatedn^  The  consequence  was,  that  Con- 
gress were  crippled  at  every  step  of  their  progress,  and  were  often 

I  S<c  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm,  App.  307»  808.  309. 

*  Mr.  Madiflon  awided,  that  he  remembeix^d  the  word  **  expressly  "  had  been  moved 
in  tlie  Virginia  convention  by  t\\^  oppotibDis  to  the  ratification  ;  and  after  a  fuU  aod 
fair  dlscusjjion,  waa  given  op  by  them*  and  the  syatiiin  allowed  to  retain  its  present 
furm.     2  Lloyd's  Detwtes,  234* 

«  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  213,  214  ;  M'Cullocb  u.  Maryland,  4  Wlieat.  R.  407  ;  Martin 
p*  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  325  ;  Houston  i?.  Moort,  5  Wheat,  R.  49;  Anderson  v.  Dimii, 
6  Wheat.  R»  225,  226. 

4  Confedejutton,  Article  2  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  %  230, 


(«)  Profeasor  Parsons,  in  speaking  of 
his  fnther,  the  uniinent  duef  juBtice,  al- 
ludes to  **hi5  favorite  clause  of  the  Con* 
fftitntion,  —  that  which  reserves  to  the 
aevend  States  all  powers  not  expresaly 
dele-[;at€'d  to  CoTTgress,  —  a  clause  for 
whit.'h  lie  may  well  luive  had  the  affection 
of  paternity,    WJiether  he  valued  this 


provision  too  Ijigbly,  time  will  show, 
cannot  but  think,  a^  I  believe  he  thougbt, 
that  it  ia  to  this  principle  our  coxmtry  — 
if  it  is  to  remain  one  country  —  must  look 
for  ]K)litical  salvation,  or  look  for  it  in 
vain/*  Memoirof  Chief  Joatice 
p*  25S* 


for  it  in       M 
» ParaoQ^       H 
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compelled,  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  times,  to  usurp  powers 
which  they  did  not  constitutionally  possess ;  and  thus,  in  effect, 
to  break  down  all  the  great  barriers  against  tyranny  and 
oppression.^ 

§  1908.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  this  amendment  to  give  it  effect  as 
an  abridgment  of  any  of  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, whether  they  are  express  or  implied,  direct  or  incidental. 
Its  sole  design  is  to  exclude  any  interpretation  by  which  other 
powers  should  be  assumed  beyond  those  which  are  granted.  All 
that  are  granted  in  the  original  instrument,  whether  express  or 
implied,  whether  direct  or  incidental,  are  left  in  their  original 
state.  All  powers  not  delegated  (not  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated)  and  not  prohibited,  are  reserved.  ^  The  attempts  then 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  force  upon  this  lan- 
guage an  abridging  or  restrictive  influence  are  utterly  unfounded 
in  any  just  rules  of  interpreting  the  words  or  the  sense  of  the 
instrument  Stripped  of  the  ingenious  disguises  in  which  they 
are  clothed,  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  attempts  to  foist 
into  the  text  the  word  "  expressly,  "  to  qualify  what  is  general, 
and  obscure  what  is  clear  and  defined.  They  make  the  sense  of 
the  passage  bend  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  the  interpreter, 
and  employ  criticism  to  support  a  theory,  and  not  to  guide  it 
One  should  suppose,  if  the  history  of  the  human  mind  did  not 
furnish  abundant  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  no  reasonable  man 
would  contend  for  an  interpretation  founded  neither  in  the  letter 
nor  in  the  spirit  of  an  instrument.  Where  is  controversy  to  end 
if  we  desert  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  constitutions  of  government  if  they  are  to  rest,  not  upon  the 
plain  import  of  their  words,  but  upon  conjectural  enlargements 
and  restrictions,  to  suit  the  temporary  passions  and  interests  of 
the  day  ?  Let  us  never  forget  that  our  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment are  solemn  instruments,  addressed  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people,  and  designed  to  fix  and  perpetuate  their  rights  and 
their  liberties.  They  are  not  to  be  frittered  away  to  please  the 
demagogues  of  the  day.  They  are  not  to  be  violated  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  political  leaders.  They  are  to  speak  in  the  same 
voice  now  and  forever.     They  are  of  no  man's  private  interpre- 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  33,  88,  42,  44  ;  ante,  vol.  i.  §  269. 

3  M'Culloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  B.  406,  407  ;  anU,  vol.  i.  f  433. 
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tation.     THey  are  ordained  by  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  can 
be  changed  only  by  the  sovereign  command  of  the  people. 

§  1909.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  erection  of  a  new 
government^  whatever  care  or  wisdom  may  distinguish  the  work, 
cannot  fail  to  originate  questions  of  intricacy  and  nicety ;  and 
these  may,  in  a  particular  manner,  be  expected  to  flow  from  the 
establishment  of  a  constitution  founded  upon  the  total  or  par- 
tial incorporation  of  a  number  of  distinct  sovereignties.  Time 
alone  can  mature  and  perfect  so  compound  a  system ;  liquidate 
the  meaning  of  all  the  parts ;  and  adjust  them  to  each  other  in  a 
harmonious  and  consistent  whole.  ^ 

1  The  Federalist,  Ko.  82.    See  also  Mr.  Hume's  Essajs,  vol.  i.  Raay  on  the  Riae  of 
Arti  and  Sciences, 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

CONCLUDING  REMABKS. 

§  1910.  We  have  now  reviewed  all  the  provisions  of  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  amendments 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  it.  And  here  the  task  origi- 
nally proposed  in  these  Commentaries  is  brought  to  a  close. 
Many  reflections  naturally  crowd  upon  the  mind  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, —  many  grateful  recollections  of  the  past,  and  many 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  future.  The  past  is  secure.  It  is  unal- 
terable. The  seal  of  eternity  is  upon  it  The  wisdom  which  it 
has  displayed  and  the  blessings  which  it  has  bestowed,  cannot  be 
obscured ;  neither  can  they  be  debased  by  human  folly  or  human 
infirmity.  The  future  is  that  which  may  well  awaken  the  most 
earnest  solicitude,  both  for  the  virtue  and  the  permanence  of  our 
republic.  The  fate  of  other  republics  —  their  rise,  their  prog- 
ress, their  decline,  and  their  fall  —  are  written  but  too  legibly  on 
the  pages  of  history,  if  indeed  they  were  not  continually  before 
us  in  the  startling  fragments  of  their  ruins.  They  have  perished, 
and  perished  by  their  own  hands.  Prosperity  has  enervated  them, 
corruption  has  debased  them,  and  a  venal  populace  has  consum- 
mated their  destruction.  Alternately  the  prey  of  military  chief- 
tains at  home,  and  of  ambitious  invaders  from  abroad,  they  have 
been  sometimes  cheated  out  of  their  liberties  by  servile  dema- 
gogues ;  sometimes  betrayed  into  a  surrender  of  them  by  false 
patriots;  and  sometimes  they  have  willingly  sold  them  for  a 
price  to  the  despot  who  has  bidden  highest  for  his  victims. 
They  have  disregarded  the  warning  voice  of  their  best  states- 
men; and  have  persecuted  and  driven  from  office  their  truest 
friends.  They  have  listened  to  the  fawning  sycophant,  and  the 
base  calumniator  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  They  have  rever- 
enced power  more  in  its  high  abuses  and  summary  movements 
than  in  its  calm  and  constitutional  energy,  when  it  dispensed 
blessings  with  an  unseen  but  liberal  hand.     They  have  surren- 
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dered  to  faction  what  belonged  to  the  countnv  Patronage  and 
party,  the  triumph  of  a  leader,  and  the  di&contenta  of  a  dajr, 
hare  outweighed  all  solid  principles  and  institutions  of  goreni- 
ment^  Such  are  the  melancholy  lessons  of  the  past  history  of 
republics  down  to  our  own- 

§  1911.  It  is  not  my  design  to  detain  the  reader  by  any  elab- 
orate reflections  addressed  to  his  judgment,  either  by  way  of 
admonition  or  of  encouragement.  But  it  may  not  be  wholly 
without  use  to  glance  at  one  or  two  considerations,  upon  which 
our  meditations  cannot  be  too  frequently  indulged. 

§  1912.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  escape  our  notice,  how 
exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  settle  the  foundations  of  any  gov- 
ernment upon  principles  which  do  not  admit  of  controversy  or 
question.  Tlie  very  elements  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  built  are 
susceptible  of  infinite  modifications;  and  theory  too  often  de- 
ludes us  by  the  attractive  simplicity  of  its  plans,  and  imagination 
by  the  visionary  perfection  of  Us  speculations.  In  theory,  a  gov- 
ernment may  jiromise  the  most  i>crfect  harmony  of  operations  in 
all  its  various  combinations.  In  practice,  the  whole  machinery 
may  be  [perpetually  retarded,  or  thrown  out  of  order  by  acci- 
dental  mal-adjustments.  In  theory,  a  government  may  seem 
deficient  in  unity  of  design  and  symmetry  of  parts,  and  yet  in 
practice  it  may  work  with  astonishiiig  accuracy  and  force  for  the 
general  welfare.  Whatever,  then,  has  been  found  to  work  well 
in  experience  should  be  rarely  hazarded  upon  conjectural  im* 
provements.  Time  and  long  and  steady  operation  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  perfection  of  all  social  iuBtitutions.  To  be  of  any 
value  they  must  become  cemented  with  the  habits,  the  feelings, 
and  the  pursuits  of  the  people.  Every  change  discomposes  for  a 
while  the  whole  arrangcmcuts  of  the  system.  What  is  safe  is 
not  always  expedient;  what  is  new  is  often  pregnant  with  un- 
foreseen evils  and  imaginary  good. 

§  1913.  In  the  next  place,  the  slightest  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  national  constitution  must  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind 
how  many  difficulties  attended  its  formation  and  adoption,  from 
real  or  imaginary  differences  of  interest,  sectional  feelings,  and 
local  institutions.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create  a  national  sover- 
eignty, and  yet  to  preserve  the  State  sovereignties;  though  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  definite  boundaries  in  every  caae  to  the 
powers  of  each.     The  influence  of  the  disturbing  causes  which, 
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more  than  once  in  the  convention,  were  on  the  point  of  breaking 
up  the  Union,  have  since  immeasurably  increased  in  concentra- 
tion and  vigor.  The  very  inequalities  of  a  government  con- 
fessedly founded  in  a  compromise  were  then  felt  with  a  strong 
sensibility;  and  every  new  source  of  discontent,  whether  acciden- 
tal or  permanent,  has  since  added  increased  activity  to  the  pain- 
ful sense  of  these  inequalities.  The  North  cannot  but  perceive 
that  it  has  yielded  to  the  South  a  superiority  of  representatives, 
already  amounting  to  twenty-five,  beyond  its  due  proportion; 
and  the  South  imagines  that  with  all  this  preponderance  in  rep- 
resentation, the  other  parts  of  the  Union  enjoy  a  more  perfect 
protection  of  their  interests  than  her  own.  The  West  feels  her 
growing  power.and  weight  in  the  Union ;  and  the  Atlantic  States 
begin  to  learn  that  the  sceptre  must  one  day  depart  from  them. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Union  should  once  be  broken 
up,  it  is  impossible  that  a  new  constitution  should  ever  be  formed 
embracing  the  whole  territory.  We  shall  be  divided  into  several 
nations  or  confederacies,  rivals  in  power  and  interest,  too  proud 
to  brook  injury,  and  too  close  to  make  retaliation  distant  or  in- 
effectual. Our  very  animosities  will,  like  those  of  all  other  kin- 
dred nations,  become  more  deadly,  because  our  lineage,  laws, 
and  language  are  the  same.  Let  the  history  of  the  Grecian  and 
Italian  republics  warn  us  of  our  dangers.  The  national  consti- 
tution is  our  last  and  our  only  security.  United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall. 

§  1914.  If  these  Commentaries  shall  but  inspire  in  the  rising 
generation  a  more  ardent  love  of  their  country,  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  liberty,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  then  they  will  have  accomplished  all  that 
their  author  ought  to  desire.  Let  the  American  youth  never 
forget  that  they  possess  a  noble  inheritance,  bought  by  the  toils 
and  sufferings  and  blood  of  their  ancestors,  and  capable,  if 
wisely  improved  and  faithfully  guarded,  of  transmitting  to  their 
latest  posterity  all  the  substantial  blessings  of  life,  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  property,  religion,  and  independence.  The 
structure  has  been  erected  by  architects  of  consummate  skill  and 
fidelity;  its  foundations  are  solid;  its  compartments  are  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  useful;  its  arrangements  are  full  of  wisdom  and 
order ;  and  its  defences  are  impregnable  from  without.  It  has 
been  reared  for  immortality,  if  the  work  of  man  may  justly 
VOL.  II.  —  42 
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aspire  to  such  a  title.  It  may,  nevertheless,  perish  in  an  hour  by 
tlie  folly  or  corruption  or  negligence  of  its  only  keepers,  —  the 
PEOPLE.  Republics  are  created  by  the  virtue,  public  spirit,  and 
intelligence  of  the  citizens.  They  fall  when  the  wise  are 
banished  from  the  public  councils,  because  they  dare  to  be 
honest;  and  the  profligate  are  rewarded,  because  they  flatter  the 
people  in  order  to  betray  them. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

Bt  T.  M.  Coolet. 
THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

§  1915.  The  examination  of  the  Constitution  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  interesting  and  highly  impor- 
tant changes  made  therein  by  amendments  adopted  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  civil  war. 

§  1916.  The  original  compromises  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  society  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  from  which  those  compromises 
sprung,  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  pages.  ^  It  is 
very  generally  believed  that  but  for  the  mutual  concessions  then 
made  the  Constitution  could  not  at  that  time  have  been  adopted, 
and  possibly  all  attempts  to  form  a  national  government  might 
for  a  long  period  have  proved  wholly  abortive.*  The  subject  of 
slavery  was  one  upon  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  utmost  sen- 
sitiveness might  reaRonably  be  looked  for  among  men  just  emer- 
ging from  a  successful  struggle  for  their  own  liberties ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  Constitution,  as  finally  agreed 
upon,  did  not  mention  it  by  name,  but  only  referred  to  servitude 
and  the  slave  trade  in  vague  terms  as  things  the  existence  of 
which  under  a  free  constitution  was  to  be  overlooked  rather  than 
recognized.  3    It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  at  that  time  the 

1  Supra,  §§  63e-644,  1382-1887,  1807-1811. 

«  Curtis,  Hist,  of  Const,  II.  20,  292,  818  ;  Life  and  Writings  of  Jndge  Iredell,  II. 
213 ;  Life  of  Webster  by  Curtis,  II.  882 ;  Tucker's  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  I.  862;  Everett's 
8i)eeches,  IV.  390  ;  Greeley's  American  Conflict,  ch.  5  ;  Lecture  on  SUvery  at 
Funenil  Hall,  by  Robert  Toombs,  January  24,  1856.  On  these  concessions,  it  bas 
justly  been  remarked  by  a  recent  writer,  "hung  mighty  issues.  They  are  of  the  paat 
now.  They  were  the  price  that  waa  paid  for  republican  government"  Frothiugham's 
Rise  of  the  Republic,  594.  Mr.  Choate  expresses  the  same  idea,  and  classes  concession 
*'  among  the  whiter  virtues."    Life  and  Writings,  by  Brown,  II.  482,  488. 

'  '*Th&word  'slave'  is  not  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  so  peculiar  and  wise  were 
its  provisions  that,  when  State  after  State  abolished  slavery,  no  alteration  was  re- 
(luired  to  meet  the  great  social  change.    Nor  would  any  change  have  been  required 
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perpetuation  of  Blavery  was  anticipated  by  any  consideraljle 
number  of  the  people.  Iiideedj  in  the  colonial  period  no  little 
repugnance  had  been  manifested  to  the  introduction  of  slaves; 
and  though  the  people  uf  the  colonies  were  far  from  being  blame- 
less in  the  matter,  the  guilt  of  the  slave  trade  rested  princijially 
upon  the  mother  country,  whose  government  had  authorized  and 
protected  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  state  poUey  had  refused  its  as- 
sent to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  colonies  to  check  it* 
Those  measures  were  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion  of  the  institution;  and  the  refusal  to  sanction  them  was 
among  the  grave  complaints  made  against  the  royal  government 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  would  have  introduced  into  tlie  indictment 
incorporated  in  the  declaration  of  independence.^    The  Congress 


had  all  tho  Statea  nboliahed  sliiTcry/*  Frotliiiigham'a  Rise  of  the  EepuMic,  602, 
"The  word  was  carefylly  excluded  from  tlie  iiiBtrumeet."  Everett's  Omtiona,  IV. 
890;  Writings  of  Miidisoii,  111.  150  ;  Dmpt^/s  Civil  War,  I.  327,  328. 

1  Some  notice  of  eflbitft  against  shivery  iu  the  colonial  iierimi  will  be  found  in 
Frankliu'a  Worka^  X.  403.  A  history  of  the  l^shitioii  on  the  aubject  in  Yirgiiim 
is  given  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  Judge  8t,  George  Tucker  in  179^,  in  nrhiclt 
the  gmdiml  iibolitlon  of  the  instlttition  in  thut  State  wcm  urged.  Referring  to  the 
petition  of  the  burgesses  in  1772  for  the  rentoval  of  restraiuta  ui>on  the  authority  to 
''  cheek  so  very  ixiryicious  a  commerce'  m  the  tniflic  in  slaves,  he  snya  :  **A  citixen 
of  Virgmia  will  f€«l  some  satisfactiou  at  reading  &o  clear  a  vindication  of  his  country 
from  the  opptx>brium  but  too  laviiddy  bestowed  u(wjn  her^  of  fofiteriiig  slavery  iu  her 
lx)som,  whilst  slie  boasts  a  sacred  regard  to  the  liberty  of  her  citizens  and  of  man- 
Iciud  in  generaL"  Mr.  Walsh,  in  bin  **  Appeal  from  the  Juilgtijenta  of  Gt-eat  Britain 
respeetitig  the  United  States  of  America,**  presents  the  proposed  colonial  mewmret 
Btill  more  fully. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson's  draft  contained  these  worda,  afterwardu  stmck  out:  '*He  [the 
king]  haa  waged  cruel  war  again!«t  humnn  nature  itaelf,  violating  its  most  aaicred 
fights  of  life  and  liberty,  in  the  prsona  of  a  diatiuit  j>eople  who  never  offended  him, 
captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  heniiisphcre,  or  to  incur  miser- 
able death  in  their  ti"anB|iortation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  op[»r('hrium  of 
infidel  powers,  is  the  wftrftire  of  the  ChriMian  king  of  Great  Britain.  Determinetl 
to  keep  open  ft  market  where  vten  should  be  bought  and  aold,  he  has  prostitoted 
his  negatlvQ  for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restndo  this 
execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fiict  of 
dintinguishud  die,  he  is  now  exciting  thoM  very  people  to  me  iu  anus  among  us,  and 
to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  lias  deprived  them,  by  murdering  tho  people 
on  whom  he  also  obtruded  them  j  thus  flaying  ofT  former  crimes  committed  against 
the  Hbertus  of  one  people  with  crimen  which  he  urges  th^m  to  commit  against  th« 
litfes  of  another/*  Jeflferson's  Works*  I.  23,  For  the  etforts  by  the  colonies  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  slav^-tmdti  which  were  friistrat«d  by  the  royal  negative,  see  Walsh's 
Appeal,  Zl^ti  ifq.  \  Jeffei-soo's  Works,  L  3»  48,  135  ;  Mima's  Prindplea  and  Acte  of 
the  Eevolution,  199  ;  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  Book  11.  seo,  1  ;  Tucker's  Black- 
#toa^  App»  to  vol*  I*    Ko  colony  waa  so  persistent  in  it4  efforts  to  ohook  tho  tiude 
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of  1776  resolved  "that  no  slaves  be  imported  into  any  of  the 
thirteen  colonies ;  "  ^  the  leading  men  of  the  rising  nation  were 
earnestly  opposed  to  this  species  of  human  bondage ; '  its  exten- 
sion into  the  vast  and  rich  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  was 
prohibited  by  ordinance  in  1787;  and  the  desire  as  well  as  the 
expectation  appeared  to  be  general  that  it  must  in  time  pass 
away,  and  that  its  extinction  might  be  and  ought  to  be  hastened 
by  appropriate  legislation.^  Some  of  the  States  had  begun  the 
work  before  the  Constitution  was  formed;*  but  the  evil  was  one 

as  Virginia ;  and  Judge  Tucker  ennmerates  twenty-three  acts  on  the  snbject,  begin- 
ning with  1699.  The  petition  of  the  assembly  to  the  king  in  1772  denounced  the 
trade  as  one  of  great  inhumanity,  and  prayed  the  king  to  "  remove  all  those  restraints 
on  your  majesty's  governors  of  this  colony  which  inhibit  their  assenting  to  such  laws 
as  might  check  so  pernicious  a  commerce.'*  The  written  instructions  brought  over 
by  the  governors  in  some  cases  forbade  their  assenting  to  any  such  laws,  but  they 
scarcely  neeiled  such  instnictions,  for  they  participated  more  or  less  in  the  trade,  and 
found  their  profit  in  it.  Lord  North  gave  as  a  reason  for  refusing  his  assent  to  peti- 
tions against  the  slave-trade  that  its  profitable  character  made  it  necesaary  to  the 
several  Euro|)ean  nations.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  conciliation  with  America, 
justly  observes,  in  response  to  a  proposal  to  free  the  slaves  and  make  use  of  them 
against  the  insurgents,  that  "  dull  as  all  men  are  from  slavery,  must  they  not  a  little 
8usi>ect  the  offer  of  freedom  from  that  very  nation  which  had  sold  them  to  their 
present  masters,  —  from  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes  of  quarrel  with  those  mas- 
ters is  their  refusal  to  deal  any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic  ?  An  offer  of  freedom 
from  England  would  come  rather  oddly,  shipped  to  them  in  an  African  vessel,  which  is 
refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred 
Angola  negroes.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea  captain  attempting  at  the  same 
instant  to  publish  his  proclamation  of  liberty  and  to  advertise  his  sale  of  slaves." 
Burke's  Works  (Little,  Brown,  &  Co.'s  ed.),  II.  135. 

1  Walsh's  Appeal,  321  ;  Works  of  John  Adams,  III.  39. 

2  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  in  The  War  between  the  States,  justly  says  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
that  '*  no  more  earnest  or  ardent  devotee  to  the  emancipation  of  the  black  race,  upon 
humane,  rational,  and  constitutional  principles  ever  lived  than  he  was."  Vol.  I.  p.  10. 
And  see  Jefferson's  Works,  I.  88,  49,  877  ;  II.  857  ;  VIII.  404  ;  Everett's  Orations, 
IV.  390.  For  similar  views  held  by  Mr.  Madison,  see  his  collected  Writings,  III.  188, 
170,  193,  239  ;  IV.  60,  218,  277.  Samuel  Adams,  when  a  slave-girl  was  given  to  his 
wife  [in  1764  or  1766]  declared  no  slave  should  live  in  his  house.  If  she  came,  she 
should  be  free.    Life  of  S.  Adams,  I.  138.     And  see  IiL  III.  187. 

5  Works  of  John  Adams,  III.  268  ;  Works  of  Jefferson,  L  49,  377  ;  Walsh's  Appeal, 
308,  391  ;  Lunt's  Origin  of  the  I-iate  War,  17.  In  1796,  Judge  St  George  Tucker,  a 
jurist  of  whom  Virginia  is  justly  proud,  published  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  people  of 
that  State,  urging  them  to  take  steps  towards  gradual  abolition. 

4  Slavery  was  abolished  in  Massachusetts,  not  by  an  enactment  expressly  adopted 
for  the  purpose,  but  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1781  that  its  existence 
was  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  in  the  bill  of  rights  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal."  Bradford's  History  of  Massachusetts,  IL  227  ;  Draper's  Civil  War,  I. 
318.     Some  individuals  had  previoosly  mannmitted  their  slaves,  from  a  perception 
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which  existed  in  different  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  ooim- 
try;  and  by  common  consent  the  convention  of  1787  left  the 
remedies  for  it  to  be  discovered  and  administered  by  the  several 
States,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  general  government 
was  empowered,  after  1808,  to  prohibit  altogether  the  further 
importation  of  slaves.  In  all  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac 
the  number  of  the  slaves  was  Buiall,  and  an  early  emancipation 
might  be  counted  upon  with  reasonable  ceitainty.  South  of  that 
river  it  was  different.  The  climate  and  the  character  of  the 
labor  was  uninviting  to  white  laborers,  and  whatever  might  lie 
the  scruples  of  conscience  or  the  promptings  of  humanity,  the 
tendency  of  self-interest  was  to  quiet  the  one  and  to  check  the 
other.  And  this  tendency  received  a  wonderful  acceleration  in 
1798,  when  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  added  so  immensely 
to  the  profits  and  to  the  apparent  necessity  of  slave  labor.  In 
1790,  Franklin,  who  had  joined  an  anti-slavery  society  in  Penn- 
sylvania, united  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  for  prohibitory  legis- 
lation; ^  but  this  memorial  being  rejected  for  want  of  power,  the 
subject  was  allo^ved  to  rest  for  nearly  thirty  years,  with  but  little 
discussion,  eillier  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  except  that  which 
was  had  in  arranging  the  details  of  an  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  took  place  at  the  earliest  period  permitted  by  thi! 
Constitution,  and  in  accordance  with  a  tacit  undei*8tanding  at 
tlie  time  that  iiistniinent  was  adopted.^  Meantime,  though  many 
thoughtful  jK'ople  still  desired  and  hoped  for  the  complete  en- 
franchisement of  all  the  people,  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
conatantly  but  imperceptibly  strengthening  itself,    and  taking 


nf  their  inoonsistency  in  depriving  others  of  liberty  while  contending  for  the  like 
lilrssin;^  for  thcmstjIvM.  Si-e  a  copy  of  a  df»e<l  for  this  pur|X)se  iu  M<*moir3  of  Cliief 
Justice  ParHons,  176,  note  :  Sumner's  Speeches,  U,  289.  They  hod  oocAsiou  for  shH* 
reproftch,  for  the  mme  iia[>er9  which  })ubliahed  aiwl  rejoieed  over  the  Declaration  of  In- 
ilrpeinltnce  eont«ineJ  a*JvertiiMjnii*nt»  of  runaway  slaved  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Taney, 
838  ;  Grnnville  Slmrp's  Injostice  of  Slnverj'.  The  first  act  in  PeDnsylvania  looking  lo 
gnuluiftl  emniicip&tioTi  was  adopted  in  17S0. 

1  AtinaU  of  Congresa,  1789-1791,  vol.  2,  p,  1197  ;  BrntoD'a  Abridgment  of  De^ 
hatea,  I.  204  ;  Tucker's  Hist,  of  U,  S,,  h  431  t  Rives's  Life  of  Madison.  HI.  120; 
Lunt*s  Oripn  of  the  Late  War»  21 ;   Stephens'^  War  between  the  Static   IL  28. 

*  See  Life  of  Johiuh  Qinncy,  p.  42»  Mr,  WtiUh,  writing  of  the  ilave-toade  in  1819, 
declares  that  in  America  "  we  huve  hud  no  inataii^e  of  a  formal  vindication  of  it  in 
any  shnpe.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  Aineritjan  Bjieech  or  i^ainphlet  on  the  anhject 
which  did  tiot  acknowhnlge  ita  atrocity,"  Walsh's  Aj^peal,  320.  Virginia  forbade 
the  traf&c  i&  1778,  being  in  this  paitLcukr  m  ad?aDoe  of  the  more  northern  States. 
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stronger  and  firmer  hold  upon  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  becoming  more  closely  interwoven  with  the  fabric  of 
social  life ;  and  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  great  and 
constantly  increasing  number  of  slaves,  made  the  problem  of 
emancipation,  and  of  a  proper  disposition  of  the  slaves  if  set 
free,  so  formidable,  that  the  inclination  to  attempt  a  solution 
became  constantly  less  and  less,  and  the  evils  of  an  institution 
which  brought  wealth  and  social  distinction  and  comfort  to  the 
governing  class  were  suffered  less  and  less  to  obtrude  themselves 
upon  the  attention. 

§  1917.  In  the  year  1819,  however,  there  sprung  up  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  a  violent  and  acrimonious  conflict,  which  for 
a  time  threatened  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  shook  the  con- 
fidence of  many  strong  minds  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  ^ 
The  occasion  for  this  controversy  was  the  proposal  to  admit  to 
the  Union  the  new  State  of  Missouri,  formed  from  the  territory 
acquired  from  France  in  1803,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana. 
Originally  there  had  been  some  opposition  to  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  want  of  constitutional 
power,  but  also  because  of  a  suspected  purpose  to  strengthen  the 
slaveholding  section  of  the  Union  thereby;^  and  now,  as  one 
State  after  another  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Union  for 
admission,  presenting  in  its  constitution  the  incongruous  guaran- 
ties of  freedom  and  of  slavery,  political  considerations,  not  less 
than  an  awakening  conscience  on  the  subject  of  involuntary 
servitude,  prompted  the  most  earnest  resistance.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  proposed  to  allow  Missouri  to  organize  as  a  State, 
the  most  decided  opposition  was  manifested  at  the  north,  and 
this  opposition  was  intensified  by  the  constitution  presented, 
which  not  only  recognized  slavery,  but  took  from  the  legislature' 
all  power  to  abolish  it,  and  in  order  to  give  additional  security 
to  the  institution,  proposed  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  free 
negroes  within  the  State.'     For  a  year  an  exceedingly  bitter 

1  **  Like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,"  was  the  striking  comparison  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Letter  to  Holmes,  Jefferson's  Works,  VII.  159.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  that  both  of  them  had  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  sectional  difficulties  and  possible  disunion  from  this  controversy.  Indeed 
disunion  was  openly  threatened  on  the  floor  of  Congress  during  the  debates. 

^  This  feeling  was  strengthened  and  intensified  when  Louisiana  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Union.     See  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  U.  8.,  V.  226  ;  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  207. 

*  Mr.  Benton  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  restriction,  and  justified  it  on 
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controversy  was  carried  onj  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
a  congressional  compromise  was  effected,  in  imrsiiance  of  which, 
while  Missouri  was  admitted  under  her  slave  conBtitution,  she 
was  nevertheless  required  to  abstain  from  the  proposed  legis- 
lation against  free  blacks;^  and  as  to  the  remaining  territory 
belonging  to  the  Union,  it  was  enacted  that  *4n  all  that  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  excepting  only  such  parts  thereof  els  are  included 
within  the  limits  of  [Missouri],  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime  w^hereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
forever  prohibited."  This  compromise ^  left^  and  was  intended 
to  leave,  all  that  portion  of  said  territory  south  of  the  line  speci- 
fied open  to  the  introduction  of  the  institotion  wliich  was  pro- 
hibited to  the  north  of  it;^  but  it  was  only  effected  with  extreme 

grounds  not  of  right  but  of  expediency.  "  The  Stale  of  Missouri  nmde  her  constitu- 
tion sanctioning  slavery  and  foibidding  tbt*  legislature  to  intiTfere  with  it.  Thi§ 
prohibition,  not  usual  £n  Sttite  constitutions,  was  the  elfect  of  the  Misaouri  contro- 
veray  and  of  foreign  interference,  and  wna  ailojTted  for  the  sake  of  peace,  for  the  sake 
of  internal  tramiuillity^  and  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  slave  i|uestioii»  whit-li  could 
only  be  ftccorapUahed  by  excluding  it  wholly  from  the  forury  of  electiona  and  IfgikU^ 
tion."     Benton's  Thirty  Years*  View,  L  8. 

1  The  St4ite  was  admitted  *'  upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  fourth  cluaaa 
of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  Dever  W  con- 
strued to  authoti^e  the  pa^.sage  of  any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conform- 
ity thereto,  hy  which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  in  this  rnion  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Thus  did  Congress  assume  that 
blacks  were  or  might  be  citizen*.  Fifteen  years  later,  when  Mr.  Hoar  went  from 
MiLsnachuafitts  to  South  Carolina  for  the  purpoae  of  raising  tint  question  in  the  courts 
ou  behalf  of  colored  seamen  imprisoned  under  police  lawe,  the  authorttt«s  refused  to 
permit  the  qnestion  to  be  roootiKl,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  State.  Draper's  Civil 
War,  1.  335  ;  Lnnt^s  Origin  of  the  Lato  War,  133.  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephena  thinlw  Mr. 
IIoar*8  mission  was  for  the  purpose  of  strife.  Mr,  Webster  did  not  think  so,  though 
he  seems  to  have  doubted  its  policy.  Speech  of  7th  March,  1860,  Webarter*«  Work% 
V.   432. 

*  We  use  the  common  expression,  a  compromise,  though  in  fact  there  were  two 
compromises  ;  the  ri^sult  of  both  being  aa  above  given.  The  sueoesaive  steps  and  the 
▼otea  will  he  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  15th  and  16th  Congresses,  and  are  detailed  hf 
Mr.  Stephens  in  The  War  between  the  States,  Colloquy  iv, 

*  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View,  ch.  2  ;  Life  of  John  Randolph,  II.  ck  12-15  ; 
Quincy's  Memoir  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  &7-119  ;  Stephens^s  War  between  tho 
States^  II.  181-175  ;  Life  and  Wntinga  of  Story^  L  359-3«5  ;  Oreele/a  American 
Conflict,  L  ch.  7  ;  Draper's  Civil  War,  L  349  ;  Writings  of  Madiaouj  IH.  156-199, 
219,  240,  483  ;  Everett's  Onvtions^  11,  532,  583  ;  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Tmey,  336  ;  Life 
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difficulty,  and  was  so  far  from  proving  universally  satisfactory 
that  it  influenced  for  a  long  time  the  politics  and  elections  in 
some  of  the  States,^  and  intensified,  strengthened,  and  extended 
a  sentiment  which  to  some  extent  had  previously  existed  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  general  government  should  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  to  interpose  all  its  legitimate  authority  to  prevent 
the  further  extension  of  human  bondage  within  the  territory 
under  its  exclusive  control.  Nor  was  it  long  before  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  number  was  not  inconsiderable  who  were  ready 
to  go  further,  and  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  agitation  by  means 
of  newspapers  and  other  publications,  whereby  they  hoped  to 
create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  entire  and  unconditional 
emancipation  of  slaves  throughout  the  United  States. 

§  1918.  An  agitation  for  emancipation,  however  feeble  and 
apparently  harmless  in  its  beginnings,  could  not  go  on  in  one 
section  of  the  country  without  arousing  the  most  intense  feeling 
in  the  other,  under  the  influence  of  which  retaliatory  measures 
were  threatened,  and  in  some  cases  resorted  to;  and  these  in 
their  turn  tended  to  increase  the  opposition  and  extend  the 
hatred  of  slavery  at  the  north,  until  at  length  the  demand  that 
at  least  some  restraints  should  be  put  upon  it«  extension  became 
so  strong  and  persistent  as  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
in  the  choice  of  representatives  in  a  large  number  of  the  congres- 
sional districts.  In  1840,  and  again  in  1844,  a  distinctive  anti- 
slavery  party  had  its  presidential  candidates  in  the  field,  and  the 
votes  drawn  away  from  the  other  candidates  in  the  election  last 
mentioned  affected  sensibly,  and  as  many  thought  conclusively, 
the  general  result. 

§  1919.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  consequent  war,  and 
the  acquisition  of  further  territory  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  gave  occasion  for  further  excitement,  which  was  promptly 

of  Josiah  Quincy,  388 ;  Hildreth's  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  ch.  81,  82.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  it 
seems,  **  always  foresaw  and  predicted  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  by  Congress 
in  any  of  the  territories  or  new  States  would  eyentnally  abolish  it  in  all  the  States 
where  it  existed  by  violent  revolutionary  means.  The  line  of  86^  80^  was  not  a  line 
saying  '  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,*  but  it  was  a  mark  of  the  doom  of 
slavery  on  this  continent,  plainly  proclaiming  that  it  should  not  exist  anywhere  at 
all."    Wise's  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  74. 

^  In  the  northern  States  the  compromise  was  generally  unpopular,  and  the  few 
northern  men  who  voted  for  it  sacrificed  much  of  their  popularity  and  influence  at 
home  in  so  doing. 
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seized  upon  and  employed  to  the  uttermost.  These  measures  had 
been  opposed  originallj  as  having  for  tlieir  object  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  slave-i>ower.  The  major  part  of  the  territory  acquired 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  if  slavery 
was  allowed  to  be  extended  into  it,  a  political  advantage  would 
be  given  to  the  States  in  which  this  institution  prevailed,  which 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  when  that  compro- 
mise was  made.  While  therefore,  the  south  in  general  was  ready 
to  accept  an  extension  of  the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific,  a  con- 
siderable party  at  the  north,  regarding  the  question  merely  from 
a  sectional  stand-point,  opposed  its  extension  as  unjust  to  their 
portion  of  the  Union,  while  others  took  still  higher  ground^  and 
declared  that  the  territory  had  been  unjustly  acquired,  and,  in- 
asmuch as  while  owned  by  Mexico  it  was  free,  an  extension  of 
slavery  over  it  could  not  be  permitted  without  a  great  national 
wrong  and  shame,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  pre- 
vent if  possible,  and  which,  if  accomplished,  must  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences,*  An  earnest  and  powerful 
agitation  for  complete  prohibition  was  consequently  entered 
upon;  in  the  election  of  1848  the  anti-slavery  party  exhibited 
great  and  growing  strength,  and  the  i>arty  whose  candidates  were 
suppoaed  to  be  most  distinctly  opjxjsed  to  slavery  restriction  was 
defeated.  It  was  plain  that  the  growth  of  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment was  far  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  the  third  party 
would  indicate,  and  that  it  permeated  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  two  leading  political  organizations  which  had  been  formed 
on  other  issues,  and  threatened  their  8j>eedy  disruption*  But  as 
that  sentiment  acquired  strength  and  activity  at  the  north,  the 
inclination  to  justify  and  defend  slavery  increased  at  the  south 
in  the  like  proportion;  irritating  and  sometimes  threatening 
language  and  action  were  employed  on  both  sides,  even  on  the 
floors  of  Congress;  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  were 
ofttimes  disregarded  and  contemned,  church  organizations  were 
broken  asunder,  and  patriotic  statesmen,  who  looked  upon  the 
strengthening  and  perpetuation  of  the  Union  as  the  chief  hope 
and  only  sure  guaranty  of  our  liberties,  began  to  anticipate  the 
future  with  mingled  feelings  of  doubt^  distrust,  and  alarm. 
Upon  what  grounds,  they  began  to  ask,  were  men  justified  in 
looking  for  permanence  in  our  institutions,  if  the  very  compro- 

1  Life  iind  Writings  of  Choate,  IX  275. 
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mises  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  any  national  goycmment, 
and  others  of  the  like  nature  springing  from  the  same  imperious 
circumstances,  were  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  perpetual  warfare  of 
constantly-increasing  bitterness  ?  ^ 

^  There  were  many  thoughtful  persons  who  believed  the  agitation  over  the  subject 
of  slavery  was  to  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its  existence  in  a  coun- 
try, one  section  of  which  condemned  it  as  wrong  in  morals  and  iigurious  to  the  State. 
They  believed  that,  so  long  aa  the  people  were  thus  divided  on  the  subject,  a  per* 
petual  controversy  must  inevitably  go  on  ;  and  the  expression  of  this  belief  some- 
times subjected  them  to  no  little  censure  and  odium,  since  it  seemed  to  imply  that  a 
permanent  adherence  to  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  was  impossible,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  attempted.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  was  Mr. 
Seward,  who  thus  declared  his  views  in  a  speech  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  25, 
1858  ;  *'  Free  labor  and  slave  labor,  these  antagonistic  systems^  are  continually 
coming  into  close  contact,  and  collision  results.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision 
means  T  They  who  think  it  is  accitlental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or 
fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an 
irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave-holding 
nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor, 
and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or 
else  the  rye  fields  and  wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be 
surrendered  by  their  farmers  to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and 
Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men."  Mr.  Lincoln's  remarks,  in  a  speech  at  Springfield,  111.,  June  17,  1858,  were 
equally  pointed  :  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand  !  I  believe  this  gov* 
emment  cannot  endure  i^ermaucntly  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
union  to  be  dissolved  ;  1  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of 
slaveiy  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will 
push  it  forward  till  it  shall  l>ecome  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new, 
north  as  well  as  south."  Similar  views  were  frequently  expressed  by  southern  states- 
men. See  Mr.  H.  S.  Foote's  statement  of  the  fact  in  his  War  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  1 8. 
Mr.  John  Randolph  had  long  before  said  :  "  I  know  there  are  gentlemen,  not  only 
from  the  northern  but  from  the  southern  States,  who  think  that  this  unhappy  question 
—  for  such  it  is  —  of  negro  slavery,  which  the  Constitution  has  vainly  attempted  to 
blink,  by  not  using  the  term,  should  never  be  brought  into  public  notice,  more  espe* 
cially  into  that  of  Congress,  and  most  especially  here.  Sir,  with  every  due  respect  for 
the  gentlemen  who  think  so,  I  differ  from  them  Mo  calo.  Sir,  it  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  hid  —  it  is  not  a  dry-rot  which  you  can  cover  with  the  carpet  until  the 
house  tumbles  about  your  ears  *,  you  might  as  well  try  to  hide  a  volcano  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  it  cannot  be  hid  ;  it  is  a  cancer  in  your  face,  and  must  be  treated  secundum 
arttin ;  it  must  not  be  tampered  with  by  quacks  who  never  saw  the  disease  or  the 
patient."  Life  of  Randolph,  by  Hugh  A.  Garland,  II.  262.  If  among  the  dominant 
race  the  subject  of  slavery,  considered  on  grounds  of  morality  and  policy,  was  thus 
irritating  and  dangerous,  how  much  more  so  must  it  have  been  when  the  discontent  of 
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§  1920.  It  was  not  a  circumstance  calculated  to  soften  the 
as[H?ritieB  of  such  a  controversy ,  that  each  party  professed  to  keep 
within  the  etipnlatioiis  of  th*j  Coiiatitiition;  the  one  defendingJ 
the  olmoxions  institution  with  that  instrument  ns  their  protec- 
tion, and  the  other  iusiHting  upon  a  constitutional  right  to  pre- 
vent its  extension,  wliilc  conceding  that  the  federal  government 
was  powerless  to  disturb  it  in  the  States,  and  that,  consequent Ij^ 
their  opposition  to  it  within  the  States  must  be  limited  to  ap- 
jhmIs  to  the  moral  sense  and  judgment  of  the  people  thereoL ' 
Such  professions  were  more  or  less  regarded  as  wanting  in  can' 
dor,  and  each  party  was  earnestly  accused  by  the  other  of  inten- 
tional disregard  of  constitutional  rights  and  obligations,  and 
each  was  suspected  of  further  pur|>oses  which  at  present  were 
disclaimed.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  hiw  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves^  which  had  been  passed  in  1793,  had 
become  exceedingly  difficult  of  enforcement,  and  that  on  the  part 
of  large  numbers  of  the  people  an  insuperable  repugnance  existed 
to  permitting  any  person  fleeing  from  bondage  and  seeking  a 
refuge  among  them,  to  be  seized  and  remanded  to  perpetual 
slavery.  Meantime,  no  new  State,  whether  its  constitution 
recognized  slavery  or  prohibited  it,  could  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  without  encountering  earnest  opposition  because  of  the 
influence  the  admission  might  lie  supposed  likely  to  have  in 
strengthening  or  weakening  this  most  perplexing  institution. 
Thus  affairs  were  rapidly  tending  to  a  crisis  when  a  new  com- 
promise was  proposed  and  effected  in  1850,  by  the  earnest  and 
concurrent  efforts  of  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
country,  representing  all  sections  and  both  the  great  political 
parties. 

§  192L  The  chief  features  of  the  new  compromise  were,  the 
admission  of  California  to  the  Union  as  a  free  State;  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  and  more  efficient  law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  service;  an  understanding  that  new  States  might  in  the 

the  Hacks  was  taken  into  the  ticcount.  **  Slavery/*  aaM  Joseph  Warren,  'Ma  not  only 
the  greatest  irii-srortune>  but  it  is  nlso  the  gi^eatest  crime,  if  tliere  be  a  |>o3iSibility  of 
escapirij;  it/'  Life  and  Times  of  Warren,  20.  Awl  see  Id.  345.  He  spoke  of  polit- 
ical hlttver)*,  hut  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  personal  liberty  is  only  still  more  intense 
and  iini*rions,  ninl  it  must  reasonnhly  be  ex|iected  to  prevail  among  the  slaves  in  % 
degree  projx>rtiofied  to  their  intelligence.  That  it  might  also  at  some  time  and  under 
some  circomstances  become  dangerous,  was  fully  believed  and  avowed  by  some  persons 
of  prominence  in  the  sonthera  Stat». 
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future  be  carved  out  of  Texas ;  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  tiie  organization  of  new  terri- 
tories without  either  expressly  prohibiting  or  expressly  permit- 
ting the  introduction  of  slavery  therein.  It  was  vainly  hoped 
that  through  this  compromise  a  dangerous  agitation  had  at 
length  been  settled  by  a  finality  ;i  a  few  years  dispelled  the 
illusion ;  the  Missouri  compromise  was  repealed,  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas  armed  conflicts  took  place  between  the  pro-slavery 
and  anti-slavery  parties  in  their  attempts  respectively  to  obtain 
control  of  the  local  government,  and  by  means  thereof  be  enabled 
to  fix  the  character  of  its  future  institutions ;  and  a  small  but 
determined  band,  collected  in  the  northern  States,  plunged  into 
Virginia,  hoping  to  organize  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  behalf 
of  their  liberty.  ^ 

§  1922.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1856,  the  anti-slavery 
party  was  second  in  strength,  and  came  near  succeeding;  and  it 
was  thought  providential  by  some  persons  that  a  cause  was  then 
pending  in  the  federal  courts  involving  the  power  of  Congress  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  taking  of  slaves  into  the  territories, 
the  decision  of  which,  if  heartily  accepted,  or  even  acquiesced  in, 

1  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Cass  gave  the  best  efforts  of  their  declining 
years  to  this  compromise,  and  Mr.  Benton  also  supported  the  various  measure^. 
These  eminent  men  appeared  to  believe  that  if  they  individually  were  capable  of 
rifting  above  their  old  antagonisms  and  conquering  their  prejudices,  it  was  {lossible 
for  them  to  lead  tlieir  respective  parties  to  a  harmonious  gathering  around  an  altar  of 
common  sacrifice.  Some  of  them  lived  to  discover  how  futile  was  the  expectation. 
The  old  leaders  exchanged  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  but  new  leaders  at  the  very 
time  were  marshalling  their  forces  for  more  determined  conflicts. 

An  account  of  tlie  workings  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  for  the  first  year 
is  given  in  the  rejwrt  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  1851. 
See  also  May's  Anti-Slavery  Conflict ;  Lunt*«  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  ch.  8  ;  History 
of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  numerous  other  anti-slavery  publications.  The 
northern  States  very  generally  passed  what  were  known  as  Personal  Liberty  Acts,  to 
give  protection  to  their  citizens  against  being  wrongfully  seized  and  delivered  over  as 
slaves.  These  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  excitement,  being  denounced  at  the 
south,  and  by  many  at  the  north,  as  unconstitutional,  and  as  intended  to  nullify  the 
law  for  the  surrender  of  slaves. 

'  **  From  the  moment  of  the  Lecompton  fraud  and  the  Kansas  wars  and  the  John 
Brown  raid,  we  began  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  We  looked  carefully  to  the  State 
annory,  and  whilst  we  had  the  selection  of  the  State  quota  of  arms,  we  were  particu- 
lar to  take  field  ordnance  instead  of  altered  muskets."  Such  were  the  premonitions 
and  such  the  course  of  Gov.  Wise,  of  Virginia.  See  his  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union, 
250.  It  has  been  said  that  Gov.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  also  foresaw  the  inevitable 
struggle,  and  was  observing  similar  precautions. 
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by  the  people,  might  put  aii  end  to  tlie  political  agitation  of  the 
Bubject  The  decision  came,  and  was  adverse  to  the  jK>wer;  hat 
instead  of  extinguiahing,  it  only  added  new  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
controversy,  and  made  the  Supreme  Court  the  target  for  arrows 
tliat  before  were  being  showered  upon  political  oiiponents.^  In 
IbtJt),  the  candidate  of  the  anti-slavery  party  fur  President  was 
chosen  by  a  considerable  plurality,  and  this  success  being  regai*ded 
on  the  part  of  leaders  of  public  ojjinion  in  the  southern  States  as 
evidence  of  a  fixed  determination  in  the  ojiposite  section  of  the 
Union  to  intermeddle  with  southern  institutions  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional manner,  they  refused  to  accept  any  explanation  or  any 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  but  took  immediate  steps  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union. 2  Claiming  a  right  in  the  several  States 
to  withdraw  at  will  from  the  confederacy  they  had  formed,  they 
proceeded  in  the  assertion  of  that  right,  and  declared  their  unal- 
terable determination,  in  case  it  should  be  contested,  to  submit 
it  to  the  arbitrament  of  force,  (a)  Thus  slavery  became  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  civil  war,  tliough  the  assumed  riglit  of 
secession  had  no  necessary  eonneetion  with  slavery,  autl  might 
have  been  asserted  on  any  other  ground  or  occasion  with  the 
same  plausibility.^ 

1  See  Mr.  Bucbftiiaii*s  Account  of  his  admlnistraUon.  Cluef  Jtistioe  Taney  wis 
tlie  lirinci[i4il  subject  of  tlu^m  fflttaeks  ;  but  now  Umt  the  question  uivolved  haa  ceased 
to  be  one  of  prnetical  imiwjrtance,  tlie  wanm-st  imniKan  may  well  review  former  opiii- 
iuij!^  uiid  coui^ede  propr  inotivf'H  to  tlie  etuiiit'ut  jurist  whoae  opitikma  he  could  not 
(.'ancur  in.  The  chief  justice  has  found  Ixitb  au  afTectbtiato  and  a  vigorous  de  feu  tier 
iii  bis  biographer  and  friend^  Prof,  Samuel  Tyler, 

*  Early  in  Febraary,  1861,  a  "Peace  Conference,"  as  it  was  called,  compoAixl  of 
dflogates  from  twenty-one  States*  convened  at  Washington  to  agree  upon  some  ij#»w 
t-'om promise,  Certain  projjoaitious  were  Agrecii  to  and  rejiortcd  to  Congress,  but  failed 
to  eonimnnd  the  oissent  of  that  body.  On  the  2Sth  day  of  February,  1861,  the  follovr- 
inji  anientlment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea,  j^roposed  in  the  Houmr  of 
Kepresentatives,  was  adopted  by  that  lM>tly  by  a  vote  of  138  to  65  :  **  No  ameiidmeiit 
alinll  be  njade  to  the  Constitution  which  will  aulhorize  or  give  to  Congresa  the  powrr  to 
abfilisb  or  interfere,  within  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  in«:ludin|; 
that  of  |*rm>ns  held  to  Uhor  or  sorvic'e  by  the  laws  of  stiid  State,"  On  the  second  day 
of  Sfareh  rollowing,  the  Senate  apf^roved  tlie  propojicd  amendment  by  a  rote  of  24  to  12, 
and  it  was  submitte^i  to  the  States  for  nitihcation.  Ohio  and  Maryland  ratifietl  it 
prom|itly,  but  as  it  iM'came  immediately  apparc^nt  tliat  It  was  not  to  prove  aucoeasfid 
in  staying  the  tide  of  secession,  the  other  States  abstain e«l  from  the  fruitless  ceremony. 

«  **  Either  as  a  motive,  pretext,  or  rallying  crj',  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war,** 


f^r)  The  seceding  States  were  nevcr^  as  matter  of  law,  ottt  of  the  Union. 
Hart,  13  Wall.  646, 
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§  1923.  The  dealings  of  the  goyemment  with  slavery,  and  the 
influence  of  that  institution  upon  military  plans  and  movements, 
constitute  a  chapter  of  high  importance  and  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  civil  war,  but  an  account  of  them  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  Before  the  war  was  ended  most  men  came  to  ac- 
knowledge, what  a  few  had  perceived  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  same  blows  which  destroyed  the  rebellion  must  inflict  mortal 
wounds  upon  slavery ;  and  indeed  the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion which  the  President  had  put  forth  as  a  war  measure,  had 
had  the  effect  to  abolish  the  institution  in  the  insurgent  territory 
as  fast  as  it  was  brought  under  the  control  of  the  federal  forces.^ 
The  President  was  among  those  who  had  foreseen  that,  in  the 
progress  of  the  war,  unless  slavery  was  destroyed,  it  must  be  a 
constant,  serious,  and  perhaps  fatal  impediment  to  the  success  of 
the  national  arms ;  and  so  early  as  March,  1862,  he  had  recom- 
mended, and  Congress  had  assented  to,  the  giving  from  the 
national  treasury  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  sucli  of  the  loyal 
slaveholding  States  as  should  take  steps  in  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves.  Unfortunately  for  those  States,  tlie  public  sentiment 
among  their  citizens  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  inevitable 
result,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  appeared  to  think,  and 
did,  in  fact,  believe,  that  their  loyalty  to  the  government  gave 
them  special  and  strong  claims  for  protection  of  their  system  of 
labor  at  its  hands,  and  they  felt  wronged  and  injured  that  these 
claims  were  not  always  recognized  and  responded  to.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  a  change  was  going  on  in  northern  sentiment, 
which  was  forced  by  public  events,  and  could  not  be  arrested  or 
checked.    Before  the  war,  to  sustain  the  institution  of  slavery  as 

Everett  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Works,  IV.  714.    See  Stephen's  War  between  the  States,  II. 
25,  26  ;  Wise's  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  248. 

1  Weaver  v.  Lapsley,  42  Ala.  601 ;  Morgan  v.  Nelson,  43  Ala.  586  ;  Slaback  r.  Cash- 
man,  12  Fla.  472 ;  Dorris  v.  Grace,  24  Ark.  826  ;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall  728.  The 
first  or  conditional  proclamation  of  emancipation  bore  date  September  22,  1862,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  that  unless  the  rebellious  States  should  lay  down  their 
arms  before  the  first  day  of  the  following  January,  a  further  proclamation  would  then 
be  issued  declaring  the  slaves  therein,  or  in  such  portions  thereof  as  should  then  persist 
in  rebellion,  forever  free.  Many  patriotic  persons  blamed  the  act ;  others  as  earnestly 
blamed  the  delay.  <'  It  is  a  poor  document,"  said  Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts, 
"  but  a  mighty  act :  slow,  somewhat  halting,  wrong  in  its  delay  till  January,  but  grand 
and  sublime  after  all.  Prophets  and  kings  have  waited  for  this  day,  but  died  without 
the  sight.  We  must  take  up  the  silver  trumpet  and  repeat  the  immortal  strain  on 
every  hUl-top  and  in  every  household  of  New  England." 
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it  exiBted  in  the  southern  States,  was,  in  the  luinda  of  many  of 

the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  men  in  the  nation,  to  sustain  the 
Union,  because  it  was  protected  by  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  those  who  frowned  upon  the  efforts  of  tlie  aboli- 
tionists, and  sought  to  enforce  in  good  faitii  the  settlement  of 
1850^  felt  themselves  justified  in  assuming  the  name  of  friends 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Union.  Now,  however,  when  the 
Union  w^as  assailed,  to  defend  its  integrity  Required  that  hard 
blows  should  be  struck  at  its  enemies  whenever  and  wherever  they 
would  be  most  damaging ;  and  if  slavery  was  the  most  ndnerable 
point,  then  it  w^as  believed  that  to  be  friends  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  Union  was  to  be  in  antagonism  to  slavery.  The  war 
went  on  without  further  efforts  at  compensated  emancipation  ; 
but  by  the  proclamation  of  freedom,  the  enlistment  of  slaves  in 
tlie  army/  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  movements  of  military 
forces,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  institution  in  those  States 
where  it  had  been  found  most  profitable  and  was  deemed  most 
important,  it  became  so  much  demoralized  and  weakened  else- 
where, that  its  most  eai-nest  defenders  began  at  length  to  give 
way  before  the  exertions  of  its  assailants,  whose  efforts  were  re- 
doubled as  circumstances  made  the  institution  more  and  more 
the  occasion  of  division  in  the  nation^  and  who  were  determined 
to  eliminate  this  element  of  national  weakness,  this  source  of 
perpetual  danger*  And  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  1865,  a 
constitutional  amendment  wholly  prohibiting  slavery,  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Congress  early  in  the  year,^  was,  hy  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  declared  to  have  been  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States, 

§  1924,  This,  which  constitutes  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  declares  that  **  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 

1  Slaves  aerved  Id  the  Americftn  oTTiiy  of  the  Rfivolutioo,  and  those  of  Virginin  were 
em  tin  (filiated  by  legiHlutiv©  act  in  October,  1783;  **an  act  of  justice/'  says  «1u4ge 
St,  George  Tucker,  **to  which  they  were  eiititlt^il  ujion  every  principle."  ramjihlet 
pro|»osing  the  grodnfLl  utMiUtion  of  fthivery  in  Virginia  *  Phila.  17^.  Toward*  the  last, 
Mr.  Jt'lft^Tson  Davis  favored  a  general  Braiing  of  slaves  in  defence  of  the  confedemte 
causo,  nnd  Geo,  Lee  concnrred  ;  but  the  confedenite  congress  did  not  venture  upon  the 
necessary  legislation,     AlfrieDd*^  Life  of  Davis,  ch,  20. 

^  January  31.    The  Senate  approved  of  the  ameudiueut  April  8,  1864. 
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diction."  (a)  The  phraseology  of  this  amendment  is  borrowed 
from  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  which  dedicated  to  free- 
dom the  soKJalled  North- West  territory  now  embracing  the  five 
great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  a  part  of  Minnesota.  Nothing  by  way  of  comment  can  make 
its  provisions  plainer ;  the  boast  of  English  lawyers  and  philan- 
thropists  after  Sommersett's  Case  ^  that  a  "  slave  cannot  breathe 
in  Britain,  but  the  moment  he  sets  foot  upon  her  soil  he  becomes 
free,"  is  equally  or  even  more  strictly  true  of  America.*  It  for- 
bids not  merely  the  slavery  heretofore  known  to  our  laws,  but  all 
kinds  of  involuntary  serWtude  not  imposed  in  punishment  for 
public  offences,  and  it  establishes  freedom  as  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  persons  in  every  State  and  on  every  foot  of  land 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union.^ 

§  1925.  The  mark  of  degradation  which  slavery  stamped  upon 
the  colored  race,  and  which  had  been  found  alike  prejudicial  to 
those  who  imposed  and  to  those  who  suffered  it,  has  thus  been 
removed,  and  the  disturbance  and  danger  to  the  body  politic 
occasioned  by  its  existence  has  ceased.  And  though  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  and  losses  sustained  in  removing  this  anomaly  in 
our  institutions  are  still  felt  keenly,  there  are  already  abundant 
evidences  that  the  losses  are  soon  to  be  forgotten  in  abundant 
compensations,  and  that  the  suffering  is  even  now  accepted  as 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  condition  to  a  better  national  and 
social  life. 

§  1926.  The  second  clause  of  the  same  amendment  provides 
that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation."  On  the  9th  day  of  April,  1866,  Congress  acted 
under  this  clause  in  the  passage  of  "  an  act  to  protect  all  persons 
in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights,  and  furnish  the  means 
of  their  vindication."  The  first  section  of  this  act  declares  "  that 
all  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  and  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared 

1  20  State  Trials,  1 ;  Lofft,  18  ;  Broom,  Const.  Law,  105. 

*  The  common-law  of  England  permits  the  impressment  of  seafaring  men  for  the 
royal  navy.  Ex  parte  Fox,  5  State  Trials,  276  ;  Bradford's  Case,  18  State  Trials,  1328 ; 
Rex  r.  Tubbs,  Cowp.  512  ;  Foster,  Cr.  Law,  178  ;  1  Bl.  Comm.  419  ;  Broom,  Const. 
Law,  116.     But  this  is  not  suffered  in  America. 

»  Matter  of  Turner,  1  Abb.  U.  S.  R.  84. 

(a)  See  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  8.  8. 
VOL.  II.  —  43 
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to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States :  and  such  citizens,  of  every 
race  and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  slav- 
ery or  invohmtary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  l>een  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the 
same  rights  in  every  State  and  territory  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts  ;  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property ;  and  to  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person  and 
liroi>erty,  as  is  enjoyed  hy  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
like  punishment,  pains, and  penalties,  and  to  none  other;  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." The  subsequent  sections  impose  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  the  rights  here  declared,  and  give  the  appropriate 
criminal  and  civil  remedies. 

§  1927.  The  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  this  act  was  af- 
firmed (fl)  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  a  case  which  arose  under 
a  statute  of  JIaryland,  for  the  apjirenticing  of  negro  childix^n. 
That  statute  made  important  distinctions  between  white  and 
colored  apprentices;  describing  the  niaster*8  right  in  the  latter 
case  as  '"property  and  interest,"  making  no  provisioH  for  educa- 
tion, and  allowing  an  assignment  of  the  indentures  by  the  master 
to  any  person  in  the  county:  in  all  which  particulars  it  differed 
from  the  indentures  required  in  the  case  of  white  children.  The 
apprenticeship  of  colored  children,  under  this  statute,  was  de- 
clared by  the  learned  chief  justice  to  be  involuntary  servitude, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  above  given,  and  conse- 
quently wholly  void.^  Had  there  been  any  doubt  of  its  being  void 
mider  this  article,  there  could  be  none,  it  is  believed,  of  its  incom- 

1  Matter  of  Tamer,  1  Alib.  U.  S.  R,  81.    Sec  Blyew  v.  United  States,  13  Wall  581. 


(rt)  The  act  was  by  a  majority  of  the 
court  held  tiiiconfititiitiounl,  in  the  Civil 
Rightu  Cftiiw,  109  U.  9.  a.  The  wlioje 
subject  is  well  aet  out  in  I  Hsire^  Am. 
Cmi»t  Law,  pp»  535  et  sfq*  The  legisla- 
tion waa  tleenied  on  infringement  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  States.  The  learned 
author  juat  cited  says  in  rf»gnrd  to  legiala- 
tion  by  Congress  under  the  Hth  amend  - 
meiit :  **  The  United  States  therefore,  can 
no  more  provide  that,  vinder  the  Hth 
amen^ejity  all  prBOtia  fihall  be  admitted. 


irrespective  of  race  or  color,   to  public 
places  and  conveyances,  than    they  can 
make  a  likenile  with  regard  to  jiersona 
of  different  sexes,  or  enact  that  feitmlQ 
students  FhaH  be  admitted  prombcooualy  ^ 
to  every  lectnre-room  where  the  a 
of  the  human  body  b  taught  to  men* ' 
Such   questions    fall    under   the    police 
power,  wbix'h  belongs  exclusively  to  th 
States,  except  in  the  rare  Instances  when 
it  i?^  coo  ferret!  affirmatively  on  Congreaa," 
United  Sutes  v.  Hania^  106  U.  B,  689. 
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patibility  with  article  fourteen,  which  was  adopted  soon  after, 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  subsequent  legislation  was  had, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  further  on.^ 

^  The  act  of  April  9,  1866,  from  which  we  have  qnoted  above,  was  re-enacted  and 
enlarged  May  31,  1870,  and  the  stringency  of  its  provisions  increased.  It  has  been 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  fact  of  a  State  denying  to  colored  persons  the  right 
to  testify  on  the  trial  of  white  persons  accused  of  crime,  would  not  authorize  the  federal 
courts  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  try  a  charge  against  a  white  person  of  an  offence 
against  the  State.  Blyew  v.  United  States,  13  Wall.  581.  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  had 
held  otherwise  at  the  circuit.     United  SUtes  r.  Rhodes,  1  Abb.  U.  a  R.  28. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  allude  here  to  an  interesting  question  which,  after 
emancipation,  arose  concerning  contracts  which  had  previously  existed  for  the  hire  or 
sale  of  slaves,  and  upon  which  money  was  owing.  Some  of  the  reconstructed  States 
forbade,  by  their  constitutions,  any  recovery  on  these  contracts  ;  but,  independent  of 
these  prohibitions,  it  was  argued  by  some  parties  that  when  the  laws  which  supported 
slavery  were  repealed,  such  contracts  had  no  support  in  law.  Of  this  opinion  was  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  who,  in  Osbom  v.  Nicholson,  13  WalL  663,  summarizes  his  views  as 
follows  :  — 

**  1st.  That  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves  were  and  are  against  sound 
morals  and  natural  justice,  and  without  support  except  in  positive  law. 

"  2d.  That  the  laws  of  the  several  States  by  which  alone  slavery  and  slave  contracts 
could  be  supported  were  annulled  by  the  thirteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  abolished  slavery. 

"3d.  That  thenceforward  the  common  law  of  all  the  States  was  restored  to  its 
original  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  right,  in  conformity  with  which  some  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  late  slave  States,  notably  that  of  Louisiana,  have  decided,  and  all 
might,  on  the  same  principles,  decide,  slave  contracts  to  be  invalid,  as  inconsistent 
with  their  jurispnidence,  and  this  court  has  properly  refused  to  interfere  with  those 
decisions. 

**  4th.  That  the  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bids compensation  for  slaves  emancipated  by  the  thirteenth,  can  be  vindicated  only  on 
these  principles." 

See  also  opinion  of  Caldwell,  Dist  J.,  in  the  same  case  at  the  circuit,  1  Dillon,  219. 
Also  in  Buckner  v.  Street,  Id.  248.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  first  men- 
tioned,  held  that  if  the  contracts  were  valid  when  made,  they  were  not  affected  by 
emancipation. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 


l^-M.  Cown. 


f  192&  Tee  foartfienth  article  of  the  wam^amkim,  to  wliich 
we  now  direct  our  aHeiitioii,  BMMt  find  tti  josltficatioii  in  tbe 
great  ebAogeft  faroo^i  abooi  bj  fiie  ciril  war,  and  in  tbe  dia- 
ardeni  foUowinf  and  r»tiItiBg  tlierefrom,  and  which  aeemed  to 
render  new  precantioiia  and  new  securities  important,  if  not 
tAperatiTe.  Tboae  diaorders,  it  mnat  be  confeBaed,  were  not  so 
leHotia  as  mt|dit  reaaonablj  hai^c  been  antieipatedy  when  the 
fittgnittide  of  the  great  social  change  was  coDsidered,  and  the  ctr- 
etuastances  under  which  it  was  finally  consummated  were  kept  in 
view.  A  great,  brave,  but  unsuccessful  army  was  now  broken  up 
and  remanded  to  ciril  life:  many  of  its  members  had  been  re- 
dneed  by  the  war  from  affluence  to  poverty  ;  they  returned  to  their 
bomas  to  find  the  persons  who  had  been  their  lawful  slaveys  elc- 
▼atad  by  means  of  the  military  successes  over  them  to  a  condition 
of  equality  iK-lore  the  law  with  themselves;  they  returned  to  find 
labor  disoriraiiized,  the  whole  social  life  changed,  their  own  pros- 
[K^cts,  antie]|ratiofiSf  and  hojxjs  seriously  impaired;  the  freedmen, 
whom  they  hud  always  been  taught  to  consider  their  inferiors, 
had  iissisted  In  effecting  this  revolution,  and  were  now  rejoicing 
over  the  vi^ry  events  wliich  worked  discomfiture  and  disaster  to 
their  late  masters.  Yet  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  was  still  the 
polinral  authority;  in  numbers  they  predominated;  they  were 
Hiipcrior  in  iiitelligcnce;  the  colored  jM^oplc  wqtq  still  in  great 
moaHure  d*.*j)i»ndent  upon  them  for  subsistence;  and  it  was  un- 
reosontihle  to  i!.\fiect  (hat  the  relations  between  the  tw^o  classes 
wore  to  lie  adjiiHtod  to  the  new  circumstances  without  the  feelings 
and  passioiiH  which  war  and  emancijmtion  had  engendered  finding 
orcfmiruial  oxpression  in  acts  of  disorder,  injustice,  and  violence* 
The  cli»l)andrnf'tjt  of  a  ^reat  army  is  always  a  circumstance  of  no 
little  solicitude  and  danger^  but  it  is  doubly  so  w^hcn  it  must  be 
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scattered  among  a  people  who  have  been  elevated  from  slavery 
to  manhood  by  its  defeat,  but  who,  nevertheless,  being  the  weaker 
in  numbers  and  resources,  must  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
defeated  party  for  just  and  kind  treatment,  and  even  for  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

§  1929.  Nor  were  some  other  circumstances  to  be  overlooked 
when  the  legislation,  temporary  or  permanent,  which  the  times 
demanded  came  to  be  considered.  Persons  who  had  held  high 
positions  in  the  States  and  the  nation  had  been  prominent  and 
active  in  the  effort  to  create  a  new  confederacy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Union,  and  reasonably  might  be  expected  to  retain  after  their 
failure  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  whose 
workings  they  had  thought  would  justify  a  revolution,  and  from 
which,  in  consequence,  they  had  endeavored,  though  in  vain,  to 
withdraw  their  section.  In  aid  of  the  rebellion  a  very  large  in- 
debtedness had  been  contracted,  which  the  courts  now  held  to  be 
illegal  and  worthless,  but  which,  nevertheless,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  was  interested  in,  and  a  still  greater  number 
believed  to  be  just  and  deserving  of  payment.  The  debt,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  had  been  created  by  the  government  to  carry 
on  the  war,  the  same  classes,  and  perhaps  others,  might  be  willing 
to  repudiate,  under  the  pretence  that  it  had  been  incurred  for  a 
purpose  which,  in  their  view,  ought  not  to  have  been  accomplished. 
To  Congress  and  to  the  majority  of  the  people  it  seemed  clear 
that  these  circumstances  demanded  additional  securities  by  way 
of  constitutional  amendment,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  newly  conferred  rights  and  liberties  of  the  African  race, 
but  also  to  secure  against  possible  dangers  the  credit  of  the  States 
and  the  honor  of  the  general  government.  And  acting  on  this 
belief.  Congress,  in  June,  1866,  submitted  to  the  States  a  further 
amendment,  which,  two  years  later,  after  having  received  in  due 
form  the  approval  of  the  requisite  number  of  the  States,  was  pub- 
lished, by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  duly  ratified.* 

^  July  28,  1868.  The  proclamation  in  this  case  was  pecnliar.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  times  that  the  President  differed  with  Congress  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  reconstmction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  that  the  proceedings  taken  by 
him  for  their  reorganization,  and  for  the  establishment  of  loyal  State  governments, 
were  set  aside  by  Congress.  The  reasons  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  that  body  may 
be  stated  in  general  terms  to  have  been,  that  the  power  to  originate  such  proceedings 
was  legislative  and  not  executive  ;  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  President  did  not  suffi- 
ciently protect  the  government  against  the  danger  of  such  States  passing  immediately 
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§  1930,  The  first  paragraph  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  pro- 
Tides  that  "  all  persons  bom  or  natm-alized  in  the  United  States, 

under  disloyal  control,  or  proTide  soflleieiit  security  for  the  liberties  or  [ifwriMliini  of 
those  wUo  bad  been  loyal  to  the  goremiiunl  during  tlie  war,  or  of  the  beedBen, 
Acoofdingly  C-ongrew  made  new  proviaion^  for  the  establiahment  of  State  goTrmmenta^ 
and  prescribed  certain  eooditions  to  the  representation  of  the  Slates  in  qnestlou  in 
Congrew,  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  the  fomteenth  ameodment  to  the  Constitntioo, 
preriooaly  suboiilted  for  adoption,  shoold  be  accepted  and  adopted  by  them*  The 
President  ngarded  this  action  of  Congress  as  nnconstittitional  and  rerolatiooary,  bat 
the  majority  against  him  'in  Congre»  was  so  overwhelming  that  he  was  unable  to  con- 
trol or  clieck  it  with  his  veto.  The  larger  namber  of  the  State%  impatient  of  their 
anomalous  con<lition,  accepted  the  terms  imposed  by  CongniaSy  and  a  safBcient  munber 
of  the  other  States  having  united  with  them  in  adopting  the  amendment  to  coastitat« 
thfies-fottrths  of  all,  the  amendment  was  claimed  to  have  been  ratified.  Meantime 
howeverr  the  two  Statet  of  Oluo  and  New  Jersey  had  withdrawn  their  assent ;  and 
there  being  a  question  of  their  right  to  do  so,  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  States 
issued  his  certificate  of  Jnly  20,  1S6S,  reciting  the  facts*  and  certifying  to  the  adoption 
of  the  anieodment  "  if  the  resolutions  of  the  legislatiiRs  of  Ohio  and  New  Jerner, 
ratifying  the  aforesaid  amendment,  Aru  to  be  deemed  as  remaining  in  full  force  and 
eOecL"  This  otTtlficato  wom  not  satisfactory  to  Congress,  and  that  body  immediiitely 
ptMed  a  joint  neaolution  declaring  the  amendment  mtified  ;  and  on  July  2S,  1868,  Mr, 
8«1imrd  publiivhed  a  new  certiGcate  in  the  following  form  :  — 

"  By  William  H.  Seward,  &xreiary  ofStaU  o/ihe  UnUed  SUU^ 
**  To  all  to  whom  the^  presents  may  come,  greeting  ;  — 

**  Whereas,  by  sn  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  entitlsd,  *  An 
iiot  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,"  it  is  declared,  that  whenever  official  notice  shall  have  been  received  at  the 
department  of  Stste  that  any  amendment  which  heretofore  has  been  and  hereafter  may 
be  proposed  to  the  Cottstttution  of  the  Ignited  States  has  been  mlopted  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  CouKtiiution,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  said  Secretary  of  State  forth> 
with  to  cause  the  laid  Amendment  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers  authorixed  to 
promulgate  the  laws,  with  his  certificate,  specifying  the  States  by  which  the  same  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  that  the  same  has  become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
ft  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

*'  And  whereas  the  Congrfss  of  the  United  States,  on  or  about  the  16th  day  of  June, 
1860,  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  seveml  States  a  proposed  omeDdmcnt  to  tlie 
Constitution  in  the  following  word*,  to  wit ;  — 

[Then  follows  the  amendment.] 

**  And  whereas  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rnpresentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  Slst  day  of  July,  1S68,  adopted  and  transmitted  to  the  depurt- 
fnent  of  State  a  concurrent  resolution,  which  concurrent  r^olution  is  in  the  words  and 
figures  following,  to  wit :  — 

"  */»!  Senate  of  the  UnUed  StcHtM, 
"•July  21,  1868, 

"  *  Whereas,  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Kansas,  ilissouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois.  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvaniii,  Kbt>«le  Island,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New 
Hi«mpf*hire.  Maasachusetta,  Nebraska,  Mnttie,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisianii,  being  tUree-fourths  and  more  of  the 
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and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.    No  State  diall 

several  States  of  the  Union,  have  ratified  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  duly  proposed  by  two-thirxU  of  each  house  of 
the  Tliirty-uinth  Congress ;  therefore, 

"  '  Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring).  That  said 
fourteenth  article  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  shall  be  duly  promulgated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  *  Attest :  Gbokgb  C.  Gouuam,  Secretary,' 

"And  whereas,  oflficial  notice  has  been  received  at  the  department  of  State  that 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  next  hereinafter  named  have,  at  the  times 
respectively  herein  mentioned,  taken  the  proceedings  hereinafter  recited  upon  or  in 
relation  to  the  ratification  of  the  said  pro^iosed  amendment,  called  article  fourteenth, 
namely  :  — 

'*  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  ratified  the  amendment  June  30,  1866 ;  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  ratified  it  July  7,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  ratified 
it  July  19,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  ratified  it  September  11,  1866,  and  the 
legislature  of  the  same  State  passed  a  resolution  in  April,  1868,  to  withdraw  the  con- 
sent to  it ;  the  legislature  of  Oregon  ratified  it  September  19,  1866  ;  the  legislature 
of  Texas  rejected  it  November  1,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  Vermont  ratified  it  on  or 
previous  to  November  9,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  Georgia  lejected  it  November  13, 
1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State  ratified  it  July  21,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  rejected  it  December  4,  1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State 
ratified  it  July  4,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  rejected  it  December  20, 
1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State  ratified  it  July  9,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  rejected  it  January  9, 1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  rejected  it  January 
10,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  New  York  ratified  it  January  10,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of 
Oliio  ratified  it  January  11,  1867,  and  the  legiskture  of  the  same  State  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  January,  1868,  to  withdraw  its  consent  to  it ;  the  legislature  of  Illinois  rati- 
fied it  Januaiy  15,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  ratified  it  January  16, 
1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Kansas  ratified  it  January  18,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Maine 
ratified  it  January  19,  1867  ,  the  legislature  of  Nevada  ratified  it  January  22,  1867  ; 
the  legislature  of  Missouri  ratified  it  on  or  previous  to  January  26,  1867  ;  the  legisla- 
ture of  Indiana  ratified  it  January  29,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  ratified  it 
February  1,  1867;  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  ratified  it  February  7,  1867 ;  the 
lei^islature  of  Delaware  rejected  it  February  7,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
ratified  it  February  13,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ratified  it  February  13, 
1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Michigan  ratified  it  February  15,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  ratified  it  March  20,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Maryland  rejected  it 
March  23,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  ratifie<l  it  June  15,  1867  ;  the  legislature 
of  Iowa  ratified  it  April  3, 1868  ;  the  legislature  of  Arkansas  ratified  it  April  6,  1868  ; 
the  legislature  of  Florida  ratified  it  June  9,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  ratified 
it  July  9,  1868  ;  and  the  legislature  of  Alabama  ratified  it  July  13,  1868. 

**  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  in  execution  of  the  aforesaid  act,  and  of  the  aforesaid  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  21st  of  July,  1868,  and  in  conformance  thereto,  do  hereby  direct 
the  said  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  pul>- 
llshed  iu  the  news]mpers  authorized  to  promulgate  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  said  proposed  amendment  has  been  adopted  in  the  man- 
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make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
iinmiinities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State 

ner  hereiDbefore  mentiODed,  by  the  States  specified  in  the  said  coDcturent  re&olotian^ 
namely,  tbe  Statea  of  Cotmecticut,  N«w  HAiii}j6liire^  Termeaiiee,  New  Jersey,  OregcxUp 
VenuoDt>  New  York,  Oliio^  lUiiiois,  West  V^irgttiiar  KausaSf  Makte,  Nevada^  MiMouri, 
Indiana,  Minneaota,  Ebode  Inland,  Wisconsin,  Penni^ylvaiiia,  Miubigan,  ICassachoj^ettSa 
Nebranka,  lowi,  Ariuniaa,  Florida,  Morth  Cdroliua»  lioui^iaiia.  South  Carolina^  Ala- 
boma,  and  aliui  by  tbe  legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia  ;  the  Statea  thus  apeeified 
being  njoru  ihun  three- fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

"  And  I  do  farther  certify  that  the  said  aniendmctit  has  become  Talid  to  all  intcDts 
and  [lurposes  as  a  part  of  the  Cotistitution  of  the  Ututed  States. 

*'  lu  t^'iitiniony  whereof  J  have  heretuito  «et  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
dcpurtment  of  State  to  be  aflixed. 

**  Done  ttt  the  city  of  Washington,  this  2Sth  day  of  July^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1868^  and  of  the  inde|)endeuce  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety* 
third. 

"William  1L  Seward^ 
**  Seervstaty  of  StaU.*' 

referring  to  the  history  of  tbe  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress,  we 
rmention  the  attempt  in  tbe  niune  of  the  State  of  Miitftiiisippi  to  enjoin  the  Pr 
dcut  from  enforcing  those  meosiirea  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  The 
attempt  failfd  ;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holding  tlmt  it  was  not  in 
th«  jiowcr  of  the  judkiary  to  coerce  or  restrain  the  Prmdeot  in  the  performrtue**  of 
liii*  executive  and  iioHtical  functions,  MiBsissippi  t?.  Johnson,  i  Wall.  475.  The  < 
wuj»  di8tingiiishe<l  from  Marbnry  v.  !MAdi&oi),  1  Cninchf  1S7«  and  Kendall  v.  Stockton 
12  Pet.  5*27,  in  which  cast's  the  acts  to  be  performed  were  purely  ministerial,  au^J 
nothing  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  oUxcer.  See  also  Georgia  fi  Stanton, 
W^nll.  M. 

The  question  whether  a  State  which  has  onee  ratified  a  constitutional  amendtDent 
may  aftcrrtard  withdraw  its  assent,  has  now  ceased  to  \ye  of  practical  ini|>ortance  em 
regards  the   amendnienta   ali-eatly  made,  which   are  ratified  whether  the  withdraw- J 
ing  States  are  counted  or  not.     But  it  still  has  a  speculative  interest,  which  may  j 
some  future  day  be  souietliing  more.      Generally  speaking,  when  a  pmposttion  is 
made  for  a  mutual  compact  or  agreement,  no  one  is  bound  by  his  expression  of  con- 
currence until  the  others  have  accepted  ;  his  own  acceptance  must  up  to  that  titi*e 
ri'gnrdeil  as  prorisionsl,  and  may  lie  withdrawo  at  pleasure.     If  a  proposed 
metity  compact,  or  convention  between  States  stands  on  any  different  footing,  the  oon^ 
iieqnenoeft  may  possibly,  under  some  circumstances,  be  extremely  serious,  if  the  final^ 
aece[»tnnce  of  a  constitutional  amcudtnent  slinll  be  poatjwned  by  any  Ststes  until 
imiKtrtant  chnnges  bearing  iijion  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  the  act  hnve  tiken  place, 
SupfKitw,  fr>r  instJince,  the  constitutional  amendmfnt  proposed  in  1861  for  the  protec*! 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  States  had  been  accepted  at  thnt  time  by  the  requisite  nuiul 
of  States  save  three,  coubl  it  be  seriously  nrgod  that,  in  ISBS,  after  the  oircums 
Jmd  wholly  changed,  the  three  States  of  Kentucky,  Maryknd,  and  Delaware,  — sujw^ 
posing  them  not  to  have  been  originally  assenting,  and  the  number  of  States  not  to 
hn\*e  increased,  —  could  move  tbe  subject  anew,  and  by  their  ratification  bind  th 
other  States  to  on  amendment  protecting  slavery,  notwithstanding  the  other  State 
had  withdmwn  their  assent,  and  notwit.h*itanding  the  Rmemlmetit,  if  theu  for  thr  fir>t 
tinie  propoijed,   would  unccrcuioniuusly  have  been   rejected  by  the  great  meyority  | 
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deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."  (a) 

§  1931.  The  purpose  of  the  first  clause  of  this  paragraph  un- 
doubtedly was,  to  put  at  rest  forever  the  question  whether  colored 
persons  were  to  be  recognized  as  citizens.  That  question  had 
been  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  very  noted  case,^  and  a  deci- 

Perhaps  this  suggestion  of  a  case  that  might  easily  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
precipitation  of  events,  vdll  be  sufficient  to  show  the  unsoundness  and  danger  of  a 
rule  which,  if  applied  as  suggested,  would  find  no  analogies  in  the  law  applicable  to 
private  contracts.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  of  the  amendments  proposed  and 
submitted  during  Washington's  administration  were  not  adopted  bj  the  requisite 
number  of  the  States.  Are  they  still  pending  for  ratification  by  the  others  ? 
^  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  393. 


(a)  A  statute  which  declares  that  no 
more  than  two  new  trials  shall  be  granted 
to  the  same  party  in  any  action  at  law, 
or  upon  the  trial  by  jury  of  an  issue  of 
fact  in  equity,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fourteenth  Amendment  Louisville  &  N. 
R.  Co.  r.  Woodson,  134  U.  S.  614.  Nor 
docs  this  amendment  interfere  w^ith  the 
rights  of  the  States  in  respect  of  police 
jiowers.  Powell  i;.  Commonwealth,  127 
U.  S.  678  (relating  to  the  making  of  oleo- 
margarine) ;  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  U.  S. 
1  (as  to  intoxicating  liquors) ;  Mugler  v. 
Kansas,  123  U.  S.  623  (the  same). 

It  is  no  objection  to  legislation  as 
being  obnoxious  to  this  amendment  that 
it  is  special,  where  the  legislation  applies 
to  all  alike.  Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  v 
Mackey,  127  U.  S.  205.  Corporations 
are  within  the  operation  of  the  amend- 
ment  Ibid. :  Minneapolis  R.  Co.  v.  Beck- 
with,  129  U.  S.  26  ;  Santa  Clara  v. 
Southern  Pacific  R.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  894; 
Pembina  Silver  Mining  Co.  v,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 125  U.  S.  181. 

Railroads  may  be  required  to  provide 
and  maintain  fences  and  cattle-guards 
along  their  tracks.  Missouri  Pacific  R. 
Ck>.  V.  Humes,  115  U.  S.  512;  Minneap- 
olis R.  Co.  V.  Beck  with,  supra. 

Further  as  to  this  amendment,  see 
Nashville  R.  Co.  v.  Alabama,  128  U.  S. 
96 ;  Walston  r.  Nevin,  128  U.  S.  678 ; 


Wurts  V.  Hoagland,  114  U.  S.  606 ;  Rich- 
mond  R.  Co.  v.  Richmond,  96  U.  8.  529  ; 
Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  Mackey,  127 
U.  S.  205 ;  Minnea|)oli8  Ry.  Co.  v,  Her- 
rick,  Idi  210;  Walker  v.  Pennsylvania, 
Id  699  ;  Minneapolis  R.  Co.  v.  Beckwith, 
129  U.  S.  26  ;  Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  v. 
Humes,  115  U.  S.  512 ;  Pembina  Mining 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  125  U.  S.  181 ; 
Church  V,  Kelsey,  121  U.  S.  282 ;  Little 
Rock  R.  Co.  V.  Worthen,  120  U.  S.  97  ; 
Hayes  v.  Missouri,  Id.  68  ;  Barbier  v. 
Connolly,  113  U.  S.  27  ;  Chicago  R.  Co.  v. 
McUughlin,  119  U.  S.  566 ;  Yick  Wo 
V.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.  356  ;  Head  v.  Amos- 
keag  Manuf.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  9  ;  Pace  v. 
Alabama,  106  U.  8.  588 ;  Bush  v.  Ken- 
tucky,  107  U.  8.  110  (statute  excluding 
all  but  white  citizens  from  serving  on 
jury  held  unconstitutional) ;  Neal  v,  Del- 
aware, 108  U.  R.  386  (same)  ;  Strauder  v. 
West  Virginia,  100  U.  8.  808  (same) ; 
Virginia  o.  Rives,  Id.  313  (same) ;  Ex 
Parte  Virginia,  Id.  313  and  339  (same) ; 
Gross  V,  United  States  Mortgage  Co,  108 
U.  8.  477  ;  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  8. 
8 ;  United  States  v,  Cruikshank,  92 
U.  8.  542  ;  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  109 
U.  S.  285 ;  Missouri  v.  Lewis,  101  U.  8. 
22  (right  of  the  State  to  erect  courts  of 
appeal)  ;  Richmond  R.  Co.  v.  Richmond, 
96  U.  8.  521 ;  Walker  v.  Sauvinet,  92 
U.&  90  (trial  by  jury). 
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Bion  had  been  rendered  adverse  to  their  right.  That  deciBion^ 
however,  had  been  the  subject  of  violent  and  angrj  political  ex- 
citement ;  the  cunchision  of  the  people,  as  indicated  by  the  elec- 
tions, appeared  to  be  ad^^erse  to  its  soundness ;  and  after  the 
hreaking  out  of  the  great  civil  war,  it  had  not  been  recognized  as 
law  by  either  of  the  political  departments  of  the  government,* 
Moreover,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  directed,  had  expressly  declared  the  right  of  colored 
persons  to  citizenship,  and  made,  for  the  protection  of  this  right, 
stringent  regulations  which  were  being  enforced  throughout  the 
Union.  An  act  of  Congress,  however,  was  not,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  mast  satisfactory  determination  of  a  question  of  this 
nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  rights  of  a  class  of  persons  still 
suffering  under  a  ban  of  prejudice  could  naver  be  deemed  entirely 
secure  when  at  any  moment  it  was  within  the  power  of  an  un- 
friendly majority  in  Congress  to  take  them  away  by  repealing  the 
act  which  conferred  them.  But  in  the  second  place,  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Couit  above  referred  to  still  remained  unreversed 
by  any  formal  determination  of  the  court,  and  if  that  decision  was 
to  be  followed,  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
itself  would  be  held  to  be  within  the  powers  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress. Any  possihlc  doubt  that  could  exist  on  so  impiortant  a 
question  it  was  obviously  proper  to  have  settled  in  tlie  most  au- 
thoritative and  conclusive  mode;  and  after  the  passions  engendered 
by  the  war  had  been  suffered  to  cool,  and  the  people  had  begun  to 
turn  their  attention  from  the  contests  of  the  past  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the  number 
was  few  indeed  who  would  have  been  disposed  to  deny  citizenship 
to  this  portion  of  the  people,  or  to  object  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question  by  express  declaration  of  the  Constitution  itself,^ 

1  See  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates  of  No?.  29,  1862.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
bo  iiicoiTuct  to  add  to  wimt  is  snid  in  tlie  text,  that  the  decision  tii  Scott  ».  Siindfonl 
had  bet-n  disiregarded  by  the  jiidichd  de^wivtment  also  j  for  toon  aft^r  Mn  Chase  took 
Mb  Bent  as  chief  juatice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  person  of  JLfricmi  blood  was  sworn 
in  OB  an  attonicy  and  coanHellor  of  that  court,  without  objection  from  any  quarter. 
Mr.  liudiaiian,  in  bis  acconnt  of  bis  administnitton  (p.  51),  tniJy  remark*  that  ibe 
correctnesa  and  binding  elTect  of  the  deoision  referri'd  to  were  inntantly  raaisted 
by  tbe  rfjmbliean  party  and  what  were  known  oa  the  Douglas  demoorats  of  the 
north  ;  tho  two  together  confitltnting  a  very  large  majority  of  all  the  voters  in  tluit 
section  of  the  Union. 

^  The  new  constitutional  amendmenta  were  expressly  accepUHi  as  a  finality  by 
formal  resolutious  adopted  in  the  conventions  of  each  of  the  great  |KiUtical  {larties^ 
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§  1932.  The  word  "citizen"  (a)  is  employed  in  the  law  in  differ- 
ent senses  under  different  circumstances.  As  generally  employed, 
however,  it  may  be  said  to  mean  a  person  owing  allegiance  to  the 
government,  and  entitled  to  protection  from  it.  Such,  doubtless, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  here  used.  It  therefore  includes 
females  as  well  as  males,  minors  as  well  as  adults,  those  who  do 
not  as  well  as  those  who  do  possess  the  privilege  of  the  elective 
franchise.  This  clause  consequently  confers  the  right  to  vote  or 
to  participate  in  the  government  upon  no  one.  That  is  a  privilege 
which  under  no  government  belongs  to  all  citizens,  but  is  con- 
ferred upon  those  persons  only  who  possess  the  special  qualifica- 
tions which  are  described  by  express  law.^ 

§  1933.  Under  the  definition  given  above,  and  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  amendment,  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  have  never 
renounced  the  allegiance  to  which  they  were  born,  though  they 
may  have  a  residence  in  the  country,  more  or  less  permanent,  for 
business,  instruction,  or  pleasure,  are  not  citizens.^  Neither  are 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  citizens,  so  long  as  they 
preserve  their  tribal  relations  and  recognize  the  headship  of  their 
chiefs,  notwithstanding  that,  as  against  the  action  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  may  be  said  to 
owe  a  qualified  allegiance  to  the  government.  When  living  within 
territory  over  which  the  laws,  either  State  or  territorial,  are  ex- 
tended, they  are  protected  by  and  at  the  same  time  held  amenable 
to  those  laws  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  body  politic  and 

held  in  1872  ;  even  those  who  had  opposed  them  originallj  aniting  io  declaring  them 
conclusive. 

1  See  this  point  discussed  at  length  in  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates  of  Nov. 
29,  1862.  He  very  correctly  remarks  that  "  no  person  in  the  United  States  ever  did 
exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  in  virtue  of  the  naked  unassisted  fact  of  citizenship.  In 
every  instance  the  right  depends  upon  some  additional  fact  and  cumulative  qualifica- 
tion,  which  may  as  perfectly  exist  without  as  with  citizenship.*' 

*  Pei-sons  brought  in  by  the  annexation  of  foreign  territory  are  not  regarded  as 
aliens,  but  as  citizens.  So  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Yulee,  chosen  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Florida,  and  this  ruling  has  been  acted  upon  since  as  clearly  and 
unquestionably  correct. 

(a)  The  right  of  suffrage  does  not  fol-  conferred  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitn- 

low  uiK)n  this  amendment ;  citizens,  even  tion  ;  State  laws  restricting  suffrage  to 

when  of  age,  are  not  necessarily  voters  ;  men  are  valid.    Id.    See  also  Bradwell  v. 

the  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  Illinois,  16  WalL  130  (right  of  women  to 

female    suffrage.      Minor  v.  Happersett,  practise  law). 
21  Wall.  162.      Nor  is  citizen  suffrage 
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kid  bam  rendered  adireroe  to  tbeir  right.    That  decifiion, 
bad  bettt  IIm  snbiect  of  violent  and  angry  )x>litical  ei- 
Qm  ooodnuoD  of  the  peo{Je,  as  indicated  by  the  elay 
iiOMp  appeared  lo  be  adierse  to  ttg  soundness ;  and  after  tk 
kreakiBg  oil  of  Uie  great  cini  war,  it  bad  not  been  recognized  u 
law  bf  eitber  of  the  potitieal  departments  of  the  gi^verumejiU 
Momrrer,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  to  which  attention  \m 
alreadr  beeo  directed,  had  expressly  declared  the  right  of  culuaHl 
psfioiis  to  eitizenship,  and  made,  for  the  protection  of  this  rightf 
atruq^t  regulations  which  were  being  enforced  throughout  the 
Uaioo.    An  aet  of  Congress,  however,  was  not,  for  obvious  rea- 
aoos,  tbe  most  satisfactory  determination  of  a  question  of  this 
nature.    In  tbe  first  place,  the  rights  of  a  class  of  persons  still 
saffering  mider  a  ban  of  prejudice  could  never  be  deemed  entirely 
secure  when  at  any  moment  it  was  within  the  power  of  an  un- 
friendly majority  in  Congress  to  take  them  away  by  repealing  the 
act  which  conferred  them.     But  in  the  second  place,  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  above  referred  to  still  remained  unrevereed 
by  any  formal  determination  of  the  court,  and  if  that  decision  wts 
to  be  followed,  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
itself  would  be  held  to  be  within  the  powers  conferred  ujjou  Con- 
gress.    Any  possible  doubt  tliat  could  exist  on  so  Important  a 
question  it  was  obviouslj'  proper  to  have  settled  in  th<*  most  au- 
thoritative and  conclusive  mode ;  and  after  the  passions  engendered 
by  the  war  had  been  suffered  to  cool,  and  the  pef»ple  had  be^n  to 
turn  their  attention  from  the  contests  of  the  past  tu  a  considera- 
tion of  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the  miml^r 
was  few  indeed  who  would  have  been  dii^posed  to  deny 
to  this  portion  of  the  people,  or  to  object  to  a  »ctt)fi 
question  hy  express  declaration  of  the  Constitution 

'  See  opinioiJ  of  Attortiey-Oeneral  BhUa  of  Nor.  29,  IMi,     • 
be  iticorrect  to  »dd  to  what  U  said  tu  tbe  iexU  ^^ 
bmd  been  dbregnrdtnl  by  tbe  judicial  dqwiltDent  a 
bis  seat  as  chief  justice  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  «  j" 
10  an  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  Ui«r  rt^utt   u 
Hr  Bucbriuan^  in  bi«  iK^count  of  his  a.  I 
correctness  and   btnditig  effect  of  the 
by  the  n-publicau   purty  and  whal  Wt ' 
north  t  tbe  two  together  oooatilutln^   . 
section  of  the  Uriinii. 

*  The  »ew  con 
formal  resolutioas  ^ 


eaii 


I'enoral  classi- 
itJeratioo  of 
fion,  among 


.  tutes:   to  be 

•  e,  poBsees,  and 
I*  under  general 

•  lens  of  goveni- 
ilations  of  law; 
sion  or  occiipa- 

f  every  kind  in 

J  violence.     The 

necessity  a  citizen's 

J  thin  the  qualifica- 

'  do  80,  and  part  i  en- 

trded  as  forbidden. 

iictiona  under  laws 

,x.  M.,.i!*,   exemption  laws, 

I>er8ons  from  their  bene- 

:  tlie  individual  eitizen  is 

lit'  general  laws  which  govern 

the  first  section  of  the  Civil 

Congi*e8S  a  short  time  before 

fy  that  body  to  the  States  for 

'^K5k  an  enumeration  of  the  rights 

nf  the  citizenship  which  the  act 

..,  should   possess  and  enji>y.     These 

r,  were  understood  by  Congress  to  be 

•  '8  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  gen- 

. Viu  to   ^'havc    the  same  right   in   every 

the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce 

parties,   and   give  evidence;   to  inherit, 

hi)ld,  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 

.  er[nal  tjenefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedinga 

I  jjerson  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white 

'bject  to  the  like  punishments,  pains,  and 

I  '  other,  any  law,  statnte,  ordinance,  regula- 

'o  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

iicU  are  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 

I  Connor  v,  fiUiott,  IB  How.  591* 
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with  the  individoals  composing  it ;  but  they  are  also,  as  a  juw 
foreign  people,  regarded  aa  being  under  the  direction  and  tutelage 
of  tlie  general  government,  ond  subjected  to  peculiar  regiilationa 
as  dependent  communities.  They  are '^subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion" of  the  United  States  only  in  a  much  qualtfied  sense;  and  it 
would  obviously  be  inconsistent  with  the  scmi-indej)cndent  char- 
acter of  such  a  tribe,  and  with  the  obedience  they  are  expected  to 
render  to  their  tribal  head,  that  tbcy  sboidd  be  vested  with  the 
comidetc  rights,  or,  on  the  other  liaud,  su!>jected  to  the  full  ro- 
Bponsibilitics  of  American  citizens.  It  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
contended  that  such  was  the  effect  of  this  amendment.^  (a)  When, 
however,  the  tribal  relations  are  dissolved,  when  tho  headship  of 
the  chief  or  the  authority  of  the  tribe  is  no  longer  recognized,  and 
the  iudividual  IndiaUj  turning  his  back  upon  his  former  mode  of 
life,  makes  himself  a  member  of  the  civilized  community,  the  case 
is  wholly  altered.  lie  then  no  longer  acknowledges  a  divided  allo- 
giance;  he  joins  himself  to  the  body  politic  ;  he  gives  evidence  of 
his  purpose  to  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life;  and 
as  his  case  is  then  within  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  it  would 
seem  that  his  right  to  protection,  in  person,  property,  and  privi- 
lege, must  be  as  complete  as  the  allegiance  to  the  government 
to  which  he  must  then  be  held ;  as  complete  in  short,  as  that  of 
any  other  native-born  inhabitant. 

§  1934.  The  States  are  also  forbidden  to  "make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  What  are  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  several  States  has  been  somewhat  considered  in 
another  place  ;^  and  an  examination  of  the  judicial  decisions 
there  referred  to  will  illustrate  the  difUculty  to  be  encountiired 
in  any  attempt  at  a  satisfactory  enumeratiom  The  Supreme 
Court  has  felt  the  full  force  of  this  difficulty,  and  has  declared 

1  **  Tlipy  haye  never  bet^n  re^ftrded  as  citizeus  or  members  of  our  body  politio 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution.  They  have  always  been  and  tare  «tiU 
couMidered  by  our  laws  Ml  dependent  tribes,  governed  by  their  own  u&agefi  and  chiefs, 
but  iilao€d  under  o«r  protection  and  snbjirft  to  our  cmTiion,  so  far  us  the  public 
aafety  r<»quircd  it,  and  no  farther."  Per  Kent,  ChaDcellor,  in  Goodell  r,  Jackson,  SO 
Johns,  710, 

*  Supra,  §§  1805, 1S(W»  and  notes.  S('*i  particularly  the  cases  of  Corficld  v,  Coryell, 
4  Wash.  C.  C.  380,  and  Pnul  t?.  Viiginia,  8  Wall.  180.  Also  opinioa  of  Atloraey- 
General  Bates  of  Nov.  29,  1862- 

(a)  See  Elk  v.  Wilkitia,  112  U.  S.  94, 
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that  it  would  not  describe  and  define  them  in  a  general  classi- 
fication ;  preferring  to  deal  with  each  case  on  a  consideration  of 
its  particular  facts.  ^  These  things  are,  beyond  question,  among 
the  privileges  and  immimities  of  citizens  of  the  States:  to  be 
protected  in  life  and  liberty  by  the  law;  to  acquire,  possess,  and 
enjoy  property ;  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with  under  general 
laws ;  to  be  exempted  from  inequality  in  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment; to  establish  family  relations  under  the  regulations  of  law; 
to  choose  from  those  which  are  lawful  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion of  life ;  to  institute  and  maintain  actions  of  every  kind  in 
the  courts,  and  to  make  defence  against  unlawful  violence.  The 
elective  franchise,  it  has  been  seen,  is  not  of  necessity  a  citizen's 
right;  but  whenever  he  can  bring  himself  within  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  therefor,  it  is  his  privilege  to  do  so,  and  particu- 
lar and  invidious  distinctions  must  be  regarded  as  forbidden. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  like  distinctions  under  laws 
establishing  public  schools,  pre-emption  laws,  exemption  laws, 
and  the  like ;  the  rules  which  exclude  persons  from  their  bene- 
fits must  be  uniform  and  not  partial ;  the  individual  citizen  is 
always  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  general  laws  which  govern 
society. 

§  1935.  We  have  already  given  the  first  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  so  called,  enacted  by  Congress  a  short  time  before 
this  amendment  was  submitted  by  that  body  to  the  States  for 
ratification,  and  which  undertook  an  enumeration  of  the  rights 
which  the  freedmen,  by  virtue  of  the  citizenship  which  the  act 
proposed  to  assure  to  them,  should  possess  and  enjoy.  These 
rights,  we  may  safely  infer,  were  understood  by  Congress  to  be 
the  same  with  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  gen- 
eral.  The  freedmen  were  to  "have  the  same  right  in  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts;  to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence;  to  inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty ;  and  to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings 
for  the  security  of  person  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  like  punishments,  pains,  and 
penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

§  1936.    Such  are  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 

1  Connor  v.  Elliott,  18  How.  591. 
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the  States:  to  be  protected  in  life  and  liberty,  and  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  enjoyment  of  property,  under  e([UfiI  and  impartial  laws 
which  govern  the  whole  comunmity.  This  ''puts  tJie  State  upon 
its  true  foundation:  a  society  for  the  establiahmeiit  aud  admin- 
istration of  general  justice,  —  justice  to  all,  equal  and  fixed, 
recognising  individual  rights  and  not  imparting  them."  It 
recognizes  "the  important  truth  —  in  a  republican  government, 
the  fundamental  truth  —  that  the  minority  have  indisputable  and 
inalienable  rights;  that  the  luajority  are  not  everything  and  the 
minority  notliing;  that  the  j>eople  may  nut  do  what  they  please, 
but  that  their  power  is  limited  to  what  is  just  to  all  comjjosing 
society.'*^  The  people  of  the  States,  in  framing  their  several 
eunstitutions,  have  undertaken  to  secure  these  fundamental  rights 
against  invasion;  sometimes  by  particular  enumeration;  more 
often  by  general  words;  always  in  some  form  of  language  sup- 
posed to  be  completely  effectual ;  and  we  may  with  the  utmost 
propriety  apply  to  their  several  guaranties  as  they  now  stand 
what  has  so  justly  been  said  of  one  of  them '  *'  These  are  not  vain 
words.  Within  the  sphere  of  their  influence  no  |>er8on  can  \ye 
created^  no  person  can  be  born^  with  civil  or  political  privileges 
not  enjoyed  equally  by  all  his  fellow-citizens;  nor  can  any  insti- 
tution be  established  recognizing  distinction  of  birth.  Here  is 
tlie  great  charter  of,  every  human  being  drawing  vital  breath 
upon  this  soil,  whatever  may  be  his  condition  and  whoever  may 
be  his  parents.  He  may  be  poor,  weakj  humble,  or  black,  —  he 
maybe  of  Caucasian,  Jewish,  Indian,  or  Ethiopian  race, — he 
may  be  of  French,  German,  English,  or  Irish  extraction;  but 
before  the  Constitution  all  these  distinctions  disappear.  He  is 
not  poor,  weak,  humblCj  or  black;  nor  is  he  Caucasian,  Jew, 
Indian,  or  Ethiopian ;  nor  is  he  French,  German,  English,  or 
Irish:  he  is  man,  the  equal  of  all  his  fellow-mem  He  is  one  of 
the  children  of  the  State,  which,  like  an  impartial  parent,  re- 
gards all  its  offspring  with  an  equal  care.     To  some  it   may 


1  We  cannot  forb<*iir  making  in  tbis  place  the  above  quotation  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  JiiHticc  .Story  to  Dr.  Francis  Liebcr,  acknowled^ng  the  worth  and  soundnpsft 
of  the  work  by  that  profound  thinker,  entitled  **The  State."  That  work  undertook 
to  show,  among  other  things,  tliat  there  are  limita  to  the  fttithority  of  society  over 
individualg,  which  no  mnjority,  however  great,  cati  everride  ;  and  the  fourteenth 
amendment  seeks  to  embody  the  fundamental  principle  which  he  pointed  out,  as  a  port 
of  the  written  compact  ujwn  which  th£  ixjUtical  fabric  is  constructed.  See  the  letter 
from  whicli  the  (j^uotation  is  mode,  In  Life  and  Letters  of  Jufltice  Story,  IL  278* 
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justly  allot  higher  duties,  according  to  higher  capacities;  but 
it  welcomes  all  to  its  equal  hospitable  board.  The  State,  imitat- 
ing the  divine  justice,  is  no  respecter  of  persons."  ^ 

§  1937.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  of  the  several  States  which  are  to  be  protected 
under  the  clause  now  being  considered,  but  "the  privileges  and 
immimities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  The  difference  is 
in  a  high  degree  important  Although  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  commonly  citizens  of  individual  States,  this  is  not 
invariably  the  case,  and  if  it  were,  the  privileges  which  pertain 

1  Argument  of  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  on  Equality  before  the  Law.  Speeches,  II. 
841.  We  take  the  liberty  to  quote  somewhat  from  Mr.  Everett  on  the  same  general 
subject.  '*  Grant  that  no  new  benefit  —  which,  however,  can  by  no  means  with  truth 
be  granted  —  be  introduced  into  the  world  on  this  plan  of  equality,  still  it  will  have 
discharged  the  inestimable  office  of  communicating,  in  equal  proportion,  to  all  the 
citizens,  those  privileges  of  the  social  union  which  were  before  partitioned  in  an  invi- 
dious gradation  profusely  among  the  privileged  orders,  and  parsimoniously  or  not 
at  all  among  the  rest"  "The  people  of  this  country  are,  by  their  constitutions  of 
government,  endowed  with  a  new  source  of  enjoyment,  elsewhere  almost  unknown,  — 
a  great  and  substantial  happiness.  Most  of  the  desirable  things  of  life  bear  a  high 
price  in  the  world's  market  Everything  usually  deemed  a  great  good  must,  for  its 
attainment,  be  weighed  down,  in  the  opposite  scale,  with  what  is  usually  deemed  a 
great  evil, — labor,  care,  danger.  It  is  only  the  unbought,  spontaneous,  essential 
circumstances  of  our  nature  and  condition  that  yield  a  liberal  enjoyment.  Our 
religious  hopes,  intellectual  meditations,  social  sentiments,  family  affections,  political 
privileges,  —  these  are  springs  of  unpurchased  happiness;  and  to  condemn  men  to 
live  under  an  arbitrary  government  is  to  cut  them  off  from  nearly  all  the  satisfaction 
which  nature  designed  should  flow  from  those  principles  within  us  by  which  a  tribe 
of  kindred  men  is  constituted  a  people."     Everett's  Orations,  I.  122,  128. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Massachusetts  Body  of  Liberties,  adopted  in  1641,  was 
exceedingly  compreliensive  in  its  specification  of  privileges  and  immunities.  "  No 
man's  life  shall  be  taken  away  ;  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained  ;  no 
man's  person  shall  be  arrested,  restrained,  banished,  dismembered,  nor  anyways 
punished  ;  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or  children  ;  no  man's  goods  or 
estate  shall  be  taken  away,  or  any  way  endangered,  under  color  of  law,  or  connte- 
nance  of  authority  ;  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law  of  the 
country  warranting  the  same,  established  by  the  general  court  and  snflficiently  pub- 
lished, or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  the  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  in  capital  cases,  or  in  cases  concerning  dismembering  or  banishment,  according 
to  that  word  to  be  judged  by  the  general  court."  Palfrey,  Hist  of  New  England, 
II.  26.  And  the  preamble  to  that  code  is  specially  significant,  and  reads  as  if  pre* 
pared  for  and  written  in  anticipation  of  the  very  clause  we  have  now  under  review  ; 
**  The  free  fruition  of  such  liberties,  immunities,  and  privileges,  as  humanity,  civil- 
ity, and  Christianity  call  for,  as  due  to  every  man,  in  his  place  and  proportion,  without 
impeachment  or  infringement,  hath  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  the  tranquillity  and 
stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths ;  and  the  denial  or  deprival  thereof,  the 
disturbance,  if  not  the  rain,  of  both." 
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to  citizenship  under  the  general  government  are  as  different  in 

their  nature  from  those  which  belong  to  citizenBhip  in  a  State 
as  the  fmictioiis  of  the  one  government  are  different  from  those 
of  the  other.  Indeed  it  is  a  consideration  of  the  sphere  of  the 
governments  respectively  which  suggests  the  rights  and  privileges 
as  citizens  of  those  entitled  to  their  protection:  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  as  such,  has  the  right  to  demand  protection 
against  the  wrongful  action  of  foreign  authorities;  to  have  the 
benefit  of  passports  for  travel  in  other  coimtries;  to  make  use 
in  common  with  all  others  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  participate  with  others  in  the  benefits  of  the  postal 
laws,  and  the  like.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  general 
enumeration,  but  these  few  may  suffice  as  illustrations^  and  will 
suggest  others.  Such  rights  and  privileges  the  general  govern* 
mcnt  must  allow  and  ensure,  and  such  the  several  States  must 
not  abridge  or  obstruct;'  but  the  duty  of  protection  to  a  citizen 
of  a  State  in  his  privileges  and  immunities  as  such  is  not  by  thia 
clause  devolved  upon  the  general  govei'nment,  but  remains  with 
the  State  itself  where  it  naturally  and  properly  belongs. 

§  1938.  It  is  further  declared  by  this  article  that  **  no  State 
shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,'^  In  a  country  where  the  rights 
of  the  individual  citizen  were  already  so  well  guarded,  it  might 
seem  like  a  work  of  supererogation  to  estaldish  new  guaranties 
which,  after  all,  in  their  purpose,  must  have  the  same  end  as 
others  already  existing,  and  in  their  sc<)|>e  can  perhaps  embrace 
no  more.  But  at  the  time  of  the  English  revolution  in  1688  it 
was  not  deemed  unimportant  by  the  aljle  statesmen  and  profound 
lawyers  who  conducted  it  to  a  successful  conclusion,  that  a  bill 
of  rights  should  be  solemnly  agreed  upon  and  promulgated,  not- 
withstanding the  Great  Charter,  with  all  its  restrictions  and 
guaranties,  was  still  the  law  of  the  land.  The  securities  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  it  has  often  been  observed,  cannot  be  too  frequently 
declared,  nor  in  too  many  forms  of  words;  nor  is  it  jiossible  to 
guard  too  vigilantly  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  nor  to 

1  The  State  emirts  may  tieirertheless  give  a  remedy  if  by  a  tortiotts  net  a  parson  Is 
deprived  of  a  rif(ht  eosared  him  under  a  law  of  Congresis.  Aa,  for  instattce,  if  a  post* 
master  refu^sea  tx)  deliver  mail  matter  to  the  persou  to  whom  it  la  addreased.  Teal  v. 
FeltoD,  12  How.  284, 
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watch  with  too  lively  a  suspicion  the  propensity  of  persons  in 
authority  to  break  through  the  "cobweb  chains  of  paper  consti- 
tutions." ^  Moreover,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  this  clause  is 
simply  cumulative.  Without  it,  might  it  not  be  contended  with 
some  plausibility,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  with  success,  that 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  laws,  if  they  operate  professedly  upon 
all,  must  be  held  within  the  province  of  legislation,  because  con- 
ceding to  every  one  the  same  measure  of  privilege  and  right 
which  is  possessed  by  any  ? 

§  1939.  A  popular  form  of  government,  as  elsewhere  has  been 
shown,2  does  not  necessarily  assure  to  the  people  an  exemption 
from  tyrannical  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  popular 
tlie  form,  if  there  be  no  checks  or  guards,  the  greater,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  danger  that  excitement  and  passion  will  sway  the 
public  councils,  and  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  laws  be  enacted. 
Nor  are  laws  necessarily  equal  and  just  because  professedly  they 
act  upon  all  alike.  A  general  law  may  establish  regulations 
upon  subjects  not  properly  falling  within  the  province  of  govern- 
ment, and  yet  be  desired  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the 
majority,  who  might  be  inclined,  under  any  circumstances,  volun- 
tarily to  establish  such  regulations  for  themselves;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  law  might  to  the  minority  be  in  the 
highest  degree  offensive,  unjust,  and  tyrannical.  Could  a  law, 
for  instance,  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  persons  upon 
the  church  ot  the  majority,  or  upon  the  political  meetings  of  the 
majority,  or  upon  sports  which  the  majority  favored  but  the 
minority  believed  demoralizing,  be  admissible  merely  because 
everybody  was  included  in  its  command?  Would  not,  on  the 
contrary,  its  very  universality  constitute  offensive  discrimina- 
tion, precisely  because  it  would  compel  conformity  where  equality 
of  right  would  demand  liberty  of  choice  ?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that , 
the  general  terms  which  are  commonly  employed  in  establish- 
ing constitutional  restraints  are  always  so  entirely  clear,  certain, 

^  See  note  2,  §  533,  ante.  It  is  not  often  that  legislatures  are  so  reckless  as  to  dis- 
regard, openly  and  boldly,  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution  from  which  they  derive 
their  authority  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sometimes,  when  desirous  to  accomplish 
something  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  forbid,  they  have  questioned 
with  close  and  technical  nicety  the  words  employed,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  instrument,  while  defeating  its 
plain  and  manifest  purpose. 

s  See  ante,  §  1621. 
VOL.  II. — 44 
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and  definite  in  their  meaning  as  to  render  such  restraints  a  full, 
canipletc,  and  satisfact<iry  protection,  and  a  safe  reliance  against 
partiality  and  injuBtice  in  legislation,  if  unfortunately  at  any 
time  passion  shonld  usurp  the  control  of  public  aflfairs,  or  cor- 
rupt or  interested  motives  be  suflFered  to  shaiie  the  laws. 
Conceding,  therefore,  that  if  correctly  construed,  and  applied 
according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  other  constitutional 
provisions,  State  and  national,  might  afford  ample  security  for 
individual  rights,  we  may  nevertheless  pardon  the  anxiety  for 
further  [jrohibitious,  and  concede  that,  even  if  wholly  needless, 
the  repetition  of  such  securities  may  well  be  excused  so  long  as 
the  slightest  doultt  of  their  having  been  already  sufficiently  de- 
clared shall  anywhere  be  found  to  exist. 

§  1940;  Long  before  the  fourteenth  article  was  ratified,  or  even 
thought  ofj  the  several  States  batl  declared  in  some  form  of  weirds, 
in  their  constitutions,  that  no  citizen  or  no  freeman  should  Ijc 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proecas  of  law. 
Such  a  declaration  was  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  aaj 
the  appoi^tionraent  of  the  powers  of  government  between  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  departments,  And  it  may  justly 
said  that  this  declaration  of  State  Cfjustitutional  law  had,  as  a 
rule,  been  faithfully  ohserved  and  enforced.  Yet,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  was  not  now  thought  to 
he  sufficient  The  difficulty  was,  that  certain  classes  of  personAj 
in  some  of  the  States  had  not  lieen  within  its  protection,  either 
because  held  as  property,  and,  as  such,  subject  in  great  degree 
to  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  masters,  or  because,  belonging  to  a 
proscribed  race,  they  occupied  an  anomalous  position,  and  were 
conceded  but  an  imperfect  measure  of  right  and  privilege.  All 
these  persons  were  now  citizens;  but  their  capacity  intelligentlj 
to  exercise  the  rights  and  perform  the  duties  of  citizenshiji,  or 
even  to  provide  with  prudence  and  foresight  for  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  themselves  and  their  families,  did  not  receive  im- 
mediate recognition  from  their  late  masters  and  rulers,  nor 
perhaps  from  the  people  in  general.  The  feeling  was  prevalent 
that,  even  if  they  were  not,  —  as  many  thought  they  were,  —  aa 
compared  with  the  European  races,  deficient  in  natural  en- 
dowments, still  their  lack  of  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for 
independent  and  responsible  action  must  make  them  greatly 
defKL^ndent,  and,  moreover,  that  much  of  the  servility  and  degra 
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dation  of  their  former  condition  must  cling  to  them  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  for  generations.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
ideas,  was  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  legislation  would  be 
enacted,  the  actual  purpose  of  which  might  be,  whether  avowed 
or  not,  or  the  effect  even  if  not  designed,  to  keep  the  colored 
race  for  a  time  at  least  in  that  condition  of  pupilage  and  depen- 
dence for  which  only,  as  many  believed  and  declared,  they  were 
adapted  either  by  nature  or  acquirements  ?  It  was  not  to  be 
denied  —  indeed  it  was  notorious  —  that  such  a  fear  prevailed ; 
and  that  it  was  not  wholly  without  reason  was  made  apparent  in 
the  legislation  adopted  in  some  of  the  States,  which  undertook 
to  establish  peculiar  regulations  of  labor  and  apprenticeship  for 
the  colored  people.  These  regulations  assumed  the  unfitness 
of  that  people  to  act  independently  and  freely  on  their  own  be- 
half, and  the  consequent  necessity  of  legislating  for  them  as 
dependent  persons.  If  the  public  sentiment  in  any  of  the 
States  would  demand  and  justify  such  legislation  as  being 
necessary,  was  there  not  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  judicial  tribunals  also  ?  And  if  sustained  and 
enforced,  would  not  the  probable,  nay,  the  inevitable,  result  be, 
to  perpetuate  the  degradation  of  this  people,  or,  at  least,  to 
interpose  serious  obstacles  to  any  efforts  which  might  be  made 
to  elevate  them  to  a  condition  of  equality  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  ?  ^ 

§  1941.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  due  process  of  law  "  has 
been  barely  alluded  to  in  another  place,  in  which  it  is  said  in 
effect  to  affirm  the  right  of  trial  according  to  the  process  and 
proceedings  of  the  common  law.^    Without  doubt  it  does  affirm 

^  Reference  is  here  made  particularly  to  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master 
md  apprentice,  relative  to  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattpes,"  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Mississippi,  November  22,  1865 ;  the  Vagrant  Act  of  the  same  State,  passed 
November  24,  1865  ;  the  "  Act  to  confer  civil  rights  upon  freedmen,  and  for  other 
jurposes,'*  passed  in  the  same  State,  November  25,  1865,  and  the  supplementary  act 
>f  December  2d,  following  ;  the  act  diserfminating  in  offences  and  punishments  between 
vhite  and  colored  permns,  passed  in  the  same  State,  November  29,  1865,  and  other 
egislation  somewhat  similar  in  character  adopted  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana, 
n  the  same  and  the  following  year.  Military,  department  commanders  in  some  cases 
isued  orders  forbidding  the  enforcement  of  this  legislation  and  declaring  it  null,  and 
tie  prohibitions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  passed  April  9, 1866,  were  expressly  designed 
3  cover  it. 

s  AnU,  i  1789.    See  State  v.  Simons,  8  Speera,  767. 
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this  in  very  many  cases,  but  certainly  not  in  all.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  is  admissible  to  take  property  without 
giving  any  trial  in  the  courts,  and  l>y  modes  somewhat  arbi- 
trary; and  there  are  also  cases  in  which  persons  may  be  deprived 
of  liberty  and  even  of  life  by  other  process  than  that  of  the 
common-law  courts,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  ''due  process" 
for  the  special  cases  and  under  the  special  circumstances.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  due  process  of  law  implies  a  right  of  trial 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  is  to  take  our  general 
definition  of  the  principle  from  that  which,  though  its  ordinarj*, 
is  not  its  universal  applicationj  and  consequently  is  in  danger  of 
leading  us  into  error. 

§  1942,  A  little  consideration  of  the  cases  in  which  the  courts 
have  had  occasion  to  consider  and  apfdy  this  legal  phrase,  will 
perhaps  enable  us  to  gather  the  understanding  which  has  pre- 
vailed regarding  its  proper  import,  and  assist  us  in  a  proper 
application  in  the  great  %'ariety  of  new  cases  which  must  be  con- 
stantly arising  hereafter, 

§  1943.  It  has  been  said  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  the 
same,  in  legal  effect,  w*ith  anotlier  phrase,  which  perhaps  is  even 
more  often  employed  by  legal  writers  and  by  jurists,  having  liecn 
taken  from  the  celebrated  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  King  John, 
where  it  was  promised  as  the  security  of  freemem  We  refer  to 
the  phrase  "law  of  the  land/**  Admitting  this  identity  of 
meaning,  however,  we  are  no  nearer  an  understanding  of  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  this  guaranty  than  before.  What  is  "  the 
law  oi  the  land  *'  ?  It  cannot  be  the  common  law  merely.  Stat- 
ute  law  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  law  of  the  land;  and  the 
legislative  department,  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  declaring 
from  time  to  time  what  shall  be  the  law,  possesses  ample  p<>wer8 
to  make,  modify,  and  repeal,  as  public  policy  or  the  public  need 
shall  demand.  Such  being  the  case,  the  question  presents  itself, 
whether  anything  may  be  made  the  law  of  the  land,  or  may 


1 


1  **Ko  freeruftti  shall  be  takeii«  or  impiiaoned,  or  ilisseistfd,  or  outUwfxl,  or  I 
or  any  ways  destmyed,  nor  will  the  king  pass  upon  biin,  or  commit  him  to  pfiaoi^ 
unless  by  i\w  judgment  of  his  peers  or  th^c  law  of  the  land,**  That  th*  meaning  of  doa 
process  of  Iftw  ant!  of  the  law  of  the  land  xm  identical,  see  Qreen«  v.  Briggv,  I  Curt 
C  C-  311  ;  Murray's  Leasee  r.  Hobokeu  Lanil  Co,,  18  How.  276,  per  Curtis,  .1.;  State 
r.  Simons,  2  Speera,  767  j  Vanzaiit  f,  Wadd^ll,  2  Yerg.  260  :  Wally's  Heirs  r.  Kennedy, 
Id.  654;  En'ine*^  Appal,  IS  Penn.  St,  256;  Batiuing  i\  Taylor,  24  Peniu  SU  INKi^ 
Parsoua  ii.  Ruaaell,  U  Mick  129  \  SUte  v.  Stateu,  6  Cold,  244. 
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become  due  process  of  law,  which  the  legislature,  under  the 
proper  forms,  has  seen  fit  to  enact  ?  To  solve  this  question,  we 
have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  purpose  of  the  clause 
under  examination.  That  purpose,  as  is  apparent,  was  individual 
protection,  and  limitation  upon  power;  and  any  construction 
which  would  leave  with  the  legislature  this  unbridled  authority, 
as  has  been  well  said  by  an  eminent  jurist,  "  would  render  the 
restriction  absolutely  nugatory,  and  turn  this  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution into  mere  nonsense.  The  people  would  be  made  to  say 
to  the  two  houses:  *You  shall  be  vested  with  the  legislative 
power  of  the  State,  but  no  one  shall  be  disfranchised  or  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  citizen  unless  you  pass  a 
statute  for  that  purpose.  *  In  other  words,  you  shall  not  do  the 
wrong  unless  you  choose  to  do  it"^ 

§  1944.  To  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent  advocate  and  states- 
man :  "  Everything  which  may  pass  under  the  form  of  an  enact- 
ment is  not  to  be  considered  the  law  of  the  land.  If  this  were 
so,  acts  of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  acts  of  confis- 
cation, acts  reversing  judgments,  and  acts  directly  transferring 
one  man's  estate  to  another,  legislative  judgments,  decrees  and 
forfeitures  in  all  possible  forms,  would  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
Such  a  strange  construction  would  render  constitutional  provis- 
ions of  the  highest  importance  completely  inoperative  and  void. 
It  would  tend  directly  to  establish  the  union  of  all  powers  in  the 
legislature.  There  would  be  no  general,  permanent  law  for 
courts  to  administer  or  men  to  live  under.  The  administration 
of  justice  would  be  an  empty  form,  an  idle  ceremony.  Judges 
would  sit  to  execute  legislative  judgments  and  decrees,  not  to 
declare  the  law  or  administer  the  justice  of  the  country. "  And 
he  gives  us  a  definition  of  his  own  in  the  concise  and  compre- 
hensive language  of  which  he  was  so  eminently  the  master: 
"  By  the  law  of  the  land  is  most  clearly  intended  the  general 
law;  a  law  which  hears  before  it  condemns;  which  proceeds 
upon  inquiry,  and  renders  judgment  only  after  trial.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  every  citizen  shall  hold  his  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  immunities  under  the  protection  of  the  general  rules  which 

^  Per  Brouson,  J.,  in  Taylor  v.  Porter,  4  Hill,  140.  And  see  Hoke  v.  Henderson, 
4  Dey.  15  ;  Kinney  v.  Beverley,  1  H.  &  M.  536  ;  Arrowsmith  v.  Burlingim,  4  McLean, 
498  ;  Lane  v.  Donnan,  3  Scam.  238 ;  Beed  v,  Wright,  2  Green,  Iowa,  15;  Common* 
wealth  V.  Byrne,  20  Grat  188. 
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govern  society."  ^    "  Ab  to  the  words  from  Magna  Charta,'*  sajg 

another  eminent  jurist,  "after  volumes  8fK>ken  and  written  with 
a  view  to  their  exposition,  the  good  sense  of  mankind  has  at 
length  settled  dois^i  to  this :  that  they  were  intended  to  secure 
the  individual  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, unrestrained  by  the  established  principles  of  private 
right  and  distributive  justice.  **2 

§  1945.  Sueh  have  been  the  news  of  able  jurists  and  states* 
men;  and  the  deduction  is,  that  life,  liberty,  and  property  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  knowTi  and  estaldished  principles, 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  either  generally  or  specially ; 
either  by  courts  or  executive  officers,  or  by  legislators  them- 
selves. Different  principles  are  applicable  in  different  cases, 
and  require  different  forms  and  proceedings:  in  some,  they 
must  be  judicial;  in  others,  the  government  may  interfere  di- 
rectly  and  ex  parte  ;  but  due  process  of  law  in  each  particular 
case  means  such  an  exertion  of  the  powers  of  government  as  the 
settled  maxims  of  law  permit  and  sanction,  and  imder  such  safe- 
guards for  the  jjrotcction  of  individual  rights  as  those  maxims 
prescribe  for  the  class  of  coses  to  which  the  one  being  dealt  with 
belongs.^ 

§  1946.  When  life  and  liberty  are  in  question,  there  must  in 
every  instance  be  judicial  proceedings;  and  that  requirement 
implies  an  accusation,  a  hearing  before  an  imjiartial  tribunal 
with  proper  jurisdiction,  and  a  conviction  and  judgment,  before 
the  punishment  can  he  inflicted. 

§  1947.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  earlier  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  provide  certain  safeguards  in  criminal  cases, 
and  that  among  other  things  a  presentment  by  grand  jury  is  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  capital  or  other  infamous  crimes,'*     But 


I 

I 


^  Webster  argufndo  in  Dartmoutli  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat  519 ;  Works  of 
W^ebiter,  V.  487, 

'  Per  Jobnson^  J,,  In  Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Okely,  4  Wheat.  235.  And  see  State  p. 
Alien,  2  McCora,  56. 

*  Cooley^  Const.  Lim.  355*  We  have  been  unable  to  ^ve  a  comprehensive  de5ni- 
tioti  which  whall  he  more  aociirate.  See  Wynebampr  ».  People,  13  N.  Y*  432,  |>« 
SeMeu,  J.;  Janes  i?.  Reynolds,  2  Texas,  251,  per  Hemphill,  Ch.  J.;  Westervelt  v,  Grrgg^ 
12  N.  Y.  209,  per  EdwitixlB,  J.  ;  Sears  v,  Cottrell,  5  Mich.  251  ;  Gibeon  v.  Haaon,  5 
Nev.  302. 

*  Sixth  amend  ment,  ante,  5  1731  In  Bx  parte  Miltigan,  4  Wall.  120,  Mr.  Jctatiet 
Davis,  flfteaking  for  the  majority  of  the  court,  saya  of  this  sixth  article  :  **  These  teco- 
ritiea  for  personal  liberty  thua  embodied  were  such  as  wiadom  and  experienee 
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those  amendments  apply  only  to  such  offences  as  may  be  taken 
cognizance  of  and  punished  by  the  federal  government,  and  not 
at  all  to  those  which  are  offences  only  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  several  States.  The  States,  in  the  enforcement  of 
their  own  laws  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  may  dis- 
pense with  the  grand  jury  if  the  legislature  shall  so  provide ; 
and  they  may  make  all  State  offences  triable  before  a  single 
judge,  instead  of  by  jury,  if  that  mode  of  trial  shall  be  thought 
most  politic  or  most  conducive  to  justice.  And  no  more  under 
the  fourteenth  article  than  previously  can  the  federal  government 
interfere  with  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  trial  of  State  offences : 
whatever  is  established  will  be  due  process  of  law,  so  that  it  be 
general  and  impartial  in  operation,  and  disregard  no  provision 
of  federal  or  State  constitution.  Some  cases  of  minor  offences 
have  always  been  tried  simimarily  without  jury,  and  contempts 
of  court  and  of  legislative  bodies  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  like 
manner;  but  in  general  the  accused  will  be  entitled  to  the 
"judgment  of  his  peers,"  as  at  the  common  law,  unless  that 
mode  of  trial  is  dispensed  with  by  constitution,  or,  when  not 
required  by  the  constitution,  is  abolished  by  statute.  The  cases 
of  offences  against  military  and  martial  law  are  governed  by 
principles  that  are  peculiar,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  arbi- 

demonstrated  to  be  oecessary  for  the  protection  of  those  accused  of  crime.  Aud  so 
strong  was  the  sense  of  the  country  of  their  importance,  and  so  jealous  were  the  peo- 
ple that  these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  b^  denied  them  by  implication,  that  when 
the  original  constitution  was  proposed  for  adoption  it  encountered  severe  opposition  ; 
and  but  for  the  belief  that  it  would  he  so  amended  as  to  embrace  them,  it  would 
never  have  been  ratified.  Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our  ancestors  ;  for 
even  these  provisions,  expressed  in  such  plain  English  words  that  it  would  seem  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  not  evade  them,  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy 
years,  sought  to  be  avoided.  Those  great  and  good  men  foresaw  that  troublous  times 
would  arise,  when  rulers  and  people  would  become  restless  under  restraint,  and  seek, 
by  sharp  and  decisive  measures,  to  accomplish  ends  deemed  just  and  proper ;  and 
that  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  would  be  in  peril,  unless  established  by 
irrepealable  law.  The  history  of  the  world  had  taught  them  that  what  was  done  in 
the  past  might  be  attempted  in  the  future.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield 
of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doc- 
trine involving  more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever  invented  by  the  wits  of  man  than 
that  any  of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or  despotism  ;  but  the  theory  of  ne- 
cessity on  which  it  is  based  is  false ;  for  the  government,  within  the  Constitution,  has 
all  the  powers  granted  to  it  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  its  existence  ;  as  has  been 
happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the  great  effort  to  throw  o£f  its  just  authority." 
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trary;  but  there  are,  ne^^ertheless,  settled  rules  which  govern 
their  investigation,  and  the  tribunals  that  punish  them  must 
keep  strictly  witliin  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  as  well  in 
takin*?  cognizance  of  eases  as  in  proceeding  to  dispose  of  them. 
The  common  law  is  over  and  above  all  tribunals  administering 
any  other  code;  and  is  watchful  and  vigilant  to  keep  them  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  visit  them  with  penal- 
tics  if  they  shall  usurp  authority  not  belonging  to  them.^  And 
it  will  lie  proper  to  add,  that  if  for  any  trilmnal  the  guaranties 
by  national  or  State  constitution  prescribe  any  particular  process 
or  proceeding  for  any  specified  case,  the  *'law  of  tlie  land"  in- 
cludes such  process  or  proceeding,  and  includes  also  the  right  to 
have  the  prosecntion  conducted  according  to  established  forms, ^ 

§  1948.  It  cannot  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate  and 
examine  in  detail  the  various  provisions  that  arc  made  Viy  the 
State  constitutions  for  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty.  Some 
of  them  are  the  same  witli  the  securities  provided  by  the  federal 
Constitution  for  cases  of  accusations  by  federal  authority,  and 
the  meaning  of  which  has  been  considered  in  previous  pages. 
An  accused  party  is  always  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved 
guilty;  and  though  he  may  be  arrested  and  detained  until  inves- 
tigation can  l>e  had,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled,  in  all  except 
capital  cases,  to  choose  his  keepers  if  he  shall  give  sufficient 
security  that  they  shall  produce  him  at  the  proper  time  for  trial. 
Excessive  bail  must,  therefore,  not  be  required;  and  the  just 
import  of  this  is,  that  only  sufficient  should  be  demanded  to 
render  the  production  of  the  accused  for  trial  reasonably  certain. 
And  even  in  capital  cases  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  coml  to  take 
bail,  and  it  should  be  taken  unless  on  the  preliminary  investiga- ' 
tion  '4he  proof  of  guilt  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great"  ^ 

§  1949,    An  accused  person  must  also  be  put  on  trial  on  some 

1  Hale,  Wmt  Com.  L  34;  1  Bl.  Com.  413  ;  ToiW,  Pari.  Gov.  I.  342;  lure  Kemp, 
16  Wis.  35&.  In  MiUifjan's  Case,  4  Wall.  2,  it  was  decided  tLat  not  even  an  act  of  Coft^ 
gress  coald  authorize  a  military  coramissioti  to  sit  for  the  trial  of  offences  against  tli© 
laws  in  a  StAte  where  the  civil  courts  were  ojieu  and  tlieir  process  unobstrncttd, 

•  Potter*s  Dwarrifl  on  Statutes,  44!.  On  this  general  subjesct,  see  Biatiopv  Cr.  Ptoc, 
Index,  **Con8titutioni*naw;"  Cooley,  CoDst,  Um.  ch.  10, 

■  S4?e  United  State^j  i?.  Hamiltow,  3  DiilL  18  ;  Unitetl  States  v,  Jonca,  8  Wash*  C.  C. 
224  ;  State  v.  EockafLdlow,  I  Halst.  332  :  Commonwealth  u.  Sommea,  U  Lei^h,  665  p 
Puople  V,  Smitli,  1  CaL  9  ;  State  ».  Summons,  1&  Ohio,  139  ;  Foley  u.  People^  Breefle,  ^ 
81 ;  Ullery  v,  Corotnon wealth,  8  B,  llouroe,  8  j  Shore  v.  State,  6  Mo»  640  ;  Moore  «. 
States  88  Mbs.  137;  Ex  park  Banks,  28  Ala.  89. 
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regular  and  established  form  of  accusation.  What  that  must  be 
will  depend  on  the  local  law.  In  many  of  the  States  there  must 
still  be  an  indictment  by  grand  jury,  while  in  others  an  infor- 
mation filed  by  the  public  prosecutor  is  allowed  to  be  substituted. 
The  requirement  of  a  presentment  by  grand  jury  was  once  ex- 
ceedingly important  for  the  security  it  gave  against  the  institu- 
tion of  unfounded,  unjust,  and  oppressive  prosecutions  by  the 
government.  And  though  this  has  been  considered  a  needless 
precaution  under  popular  institutions,  and  therefore  is  done  away 
with  in  some  of  the  States,  the  courts  will  nevertheless  exercise 
a  supervision  over  the  proceedings  of  the  public  prosecutor,  to 
see  that  his  authority  is  not  exercised  unjustly  and  oppressively.^ 
In  all  the  States  the  accused  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  tribunal ;  to  have  the  presence,  advice,  and 
assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defence ;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him ;  ^  and  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself.  All  these  requirements  are  made  funda- 
mental and  indispensable  by  the  State  constitutions ;  and  however 
much  the  forms  of  proceeding  or  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  may 
be  changed,  due  process  of  law  must  necessarily  include  each  and 
all  of  these  requisites.  And  if  conviction  follows,  the  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  demand  that  the  precise  punishment  the  law  has 
prescribed  for  his  case,  and  no  greater  or  different,  shall  be 
awarded.  Unless  the  law  leaves  a  discretion  to  the  officer,  he 
can  exercise  none  whatever ;  even  a  milder  punishment  than  the 
prescribed  penalty,  if  different  in  its  nature,  and  not  simply 
constituting  a  part  of  that  fixed  by  law,  would  be  wholly  inad- 
missible and  illegal.^ 

§  1950.  It  should  be  observed  of  the  terms,  "life,"  "liberty," 
and  "property,"  that  they  are  representative  terms,  and  are  in- 
tended and  must  be  understood  to  cover  every  right  to  which  a 
member  of  the  body  politic  is  entitled  under  the  law.  The  limbs 
are  equally  protected  with  the  life ;  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness in  any  legitimate  calling  or  occupation  is  as  much  guar- 
anteed as  the  right  to  go  at  large  and  move  about  from  place  to 

1  See  Curtis  w.  State,  6  Cold.  9  ;  Hurd  r.  People,  25  Mich. 

*  See,  as  to  this,  Goodman  r.  State,  Meigs,  197  ;  United  States  v.  Little,  2  "Wash. 
C.  C.  205  ;  United  States  r.  OrtegBi,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  581 ;  State  v.  Thomas,  64  N.  C.  74. 

«  Bourne  v.  The  King,  7  Ad.  &  Ell.  58 ;  Lowenbei:g  v.  People,  27  N.  Y.  886 ;  White- 
bread  0.  Regina,  7  Q.  B.  582. 
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place.     The  word  **  liberty  "  here  employed  implies  the  opposite 

of  all  those  things  which,  beside  the  deprivation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, were  forbidden  by  the  Great  Charter.  In  the  charter  as 
confirmed  by  Henry  III.^  no  freeman  was  to  be  seized,  or  impris- 
oned, or  deprived  of  his  liberties  or  free  customs,  or  outlawed 
or  banished,  or  any  ways  destroyed,  except  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  rights  thus  guaranteed  are  something  more  than  the 
mere  privileges  of  locomotion;  the  guarantee  is  the  negation  of 
arbitrary  power  in  every  form  which  results  in  a  deprivation  of 
right.  The  word  we  employ  to  comprehend  the  whole  is  not, 
therefore,  a  mere  shield  to  personal  liberty,  but  to  civil  liberty, 
and  to  political  liberty  also  so  far  as  it  has  been  conferred  and 
is  possessed.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  say  that  arbi- 
trary arrests  were  forbidden,  but  that  the  freedom  of  8f>eech,  the 
freedom  of  religious  worshiji,  the  right  of  self-defence  against 
unlawful  violence,  the  right  freely  to  Vmy  and  sell  as  others  may, 
or  the  right  in  the  public  schools,  found  no  protection  here;  or 
that  individuals  might  be  selected  out  and  by  legislative  act  ar- 
bitrarily deprived  of  the  benefit  of  exemption  laws,  pre-emption 
laws,  or  even  of  the  elective  franchise.  The  word,  on  the  other 
liandj  embraces  all  our  lil>ertie8  —  personal,  civil,  and  political 
None  of  them  are  to  be  taken  away,  except  in  accordance  with 
cstaljlished  principles;  none  can  be  forfeited,  except  upon  the 
finding  of  legal  cause,  after  due  inquiry.^ 

1  Doctor  Lielier  sayi  :  **We  should  no  inore  think  of  defining  liberty  in  our  consti* 
tutioni  thiiB  {woplt  going  to  be  marriefl  wauK)  slfjj>  to  a^pe  npon  a  definition  of  lore," 
Civ.  Lib.  and  8elf-Govt»  It  tniiy  uot  be  inappropriate  hens  to  introflueo  a  definition 
from  Mr.  MiU  :  **This,  then,  h  thf  ttppro|n-iate  region  of  human  lil>erty.  It  eom* 
rrines,  fir?ft,  the  inwapl  doiuiiln  of  conatiiouHiic«s  ;  demanding  liberty  of  conscience  in 
the  most  eomprehen-sh^e  sense  ;  lil»erty  of  thought  and  feeling ;  al>8olute  freedom  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  on  all  Biihjects,  practit-id  or  siweulativo,  Bcietitific,  moral,  or 
theoloffieah  The  liberty  of  expressing  and  publishing  opinions  may  seem  to  faU  iindef 
a  dilferent  principle,  sine!©  it  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  an  iDdividiml 
whieh  coocemi*  other  people  ;  bnt,  lieing  almost  of  as  ninch  importance  bb  the  liberty 
of  thought  itfteir,  and  resting  in  great  part  on  the  same  reasons,  is  practically  inseptr- 
able  from  it.  Secondly,  the  principle  requires  liberty  of  to&tea  and  pursuits  ;  of  fram- 
ing the  plan  of  onr  life  to  snit  our  character ;  of  doing  an  we  Eke,  subject  to  such 
consequences  as  may  follow,  without  impediment  from  our  feUow-creature«,  so  long  as 
what  we  do  does  not  harm  tbem,  even  thoiifjh  tbcy  ahouhl  tbink  our  conduct  fooli&h, 
pefrerse,  or  wnjng.  Thirdly,  from  this  liberty  of  each  individnal  follows  the  Uberty, 
within  the  same  limits,  of  combination  among  individunk ;  freedom  to  unite  for  any 
purpose  not  inirolvirtg  barm  to  others  ;  the  persona  combining  being  supposed  to  be  of 
foil  tgjb,  and  not  forced  or  deceived.    No  society  in  which  these  liberties  are  not^  on 
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§  1951.  In  considering  the  right  to  property,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  it  is  a  fundamental  and  universal  rule  that  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  one  and  passed  over  to  an  adverse  claimant,  by 
legislative  or  any  other  authority,  without  giving  the  parties 
interested  a  hearing  in  court  Mr.  Justice  Story  has  well  said 
that  "that  government  can  scarcely  be  deemed  to  be  free  where 
the  rights  of  property  are  left  solely  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
a  legislative  body  without  any  restraint.  The  fundamental 
maxims  of  a  free  government  seem  to  require  that  the  right  of 
personal  liberty  and  private  property  should  be  held  sacred.  At 
least  no  court  of  justice  in  this  country  would  be  warranted  in 
assuming  that  the  power  to  violate  and  disregard  them  —  a 
power  so  repugnant  to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and 
civil  liberty  —  lurked  under  any  general  grant  of  legislative 
authority,  or  ought  to  be  implied  from  any  general  expressions 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  The  people  ought  not  to  be  presumed 
to  part  with  rights  so  vital  to  their  security  and  well-being  with- 
out very  strong  and  direct  expressions  of  such  an  intention. 
We  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  legislative  act  to  transfer  the 
property  of  A.  to  B.  without  his  consent  has  been  held  a  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  legislative  power  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  constantly  resisted  as  inconsistent 
with  just  principles  by  every  judicial  tribunal  in  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  be  enforced. "  ^ 

§  1952.  There  are,  however,  and  must  be  many  cases  in  which 
the  interests  of  parties  may  be  directly,  greatly,  and  injuriously 
affected  by  mere  legislative  action  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  are  recognized  in  free  gov- 
ernments.    Any  change  in  the  general  law  of  the  State  may 

the  whole,  respected,  is  free,  whatever  may  be  its  fonn  of  government ;  and  none  is 
completely  free  in  which  they  do  not  exist  absolute  and  un<iaalified.  The  only  free- 
dom which  deserves  the  name  is  that  of  pursuing  our  own  good  in  our  own  way,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or  impede  their  efforts  to  obtain  it. 
Each  is  the  proper  guardian  of  his  own  health,  whether  bodily,  or  mental  and  spiritual. 
^Unkind  are  greater  gainers  by  suffering  each  other  to  live  as  seems  good  to  themselves 
than  by  compelling  each  to  live  as  seems  good  to  the  rest.*'    Biill  on  Liberty,  Introd. 

1  Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  2  Pet.  657,  658.  See  also  Bowman  v.  Middleton,  1  Bay, 
252 ;  Ervine's  Appeal,  16  Penn.  St.  266.  The  right  of  private  property,  as  has  been 
justly  said,  was  not  **  introduced  as  the  result  of  prince's  edicts,  concessions,  and  char- 
ters, but  it  was  the  old  fundamental  law,  springing  from  the  original  frame  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm."  Aig.  Nightingale  v.  Bridges,  Shower,  138.  And  see  Osbom  v. 
Nicholson,  13  WalL  654. 
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affect  some  persons  injuriously:  one  man  is  benefited,  another  ta 
disappainted  in  his  expectations  by  the  same  change.  "Most 
civil  rights  are  derived  from  the  public  laws;  and  if,  before  the 
rights  become  vested  in  particular  individuals,  the  convenience 
of  the  State  procurer  araendmenta  or  repeals  of  those  laws,  those 
individuals  have  no  cause  of  cumplaiut.  The  power  that  author- 
ii:es  or  proposes  to  give  may  ahvays  revoke  before  an  interest  is 
vested  in  the  donee.  "^  Nothingj  therefore,  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  rules  of  descent  are  subject  to  be  changed  by  legislative 
autiiority,  and  the  modifications  may  be  made  to  apply  to  any 
jjrijperty  not  ah*cady  passed  to  the  heir  by  the  death  of  the  owner. 
No  one  is  heir  to  the  living;  and  the  promise  which  the  law  to- 
day may  hold  out  to  one  standing  in  a  particular  relation  to  the 
owner,  that  he  shall  be  heir  on  the  owner's  death,  is  only  a 
k^gislative  expression  of  the  present  view  as  to  what  is  proper 
and  politic;  an  expression  which  confers  no  right  and  is  siibject 
to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  whenever  the  view  of  what  is  just 
or  politic  may  change.  The  same  is  true  of  rights  expectant 
under  the  marriage  relation.  If  In-  the  existing  law  rights  are 
to  be  vested  in  the  wife  on  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  in  the 
liusband  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  it  is  ncverthelesa  competent 
for  the  legislature  at  any  time  to  so  change  the  general  law  as  i 
to  cut  off  the  expectancy,  even  as  to  persons  already  joined  in 
that  relatiom^ 

§  1953.  It  !s  not  our  purpose  in  this  place  to  consider  at 
length  the  subject  of  vested  rights,  and  the  protection  thei^eof 
against  the  legislative  power  of  the  States./^  A  brief  reference 
to  general  principles,  the  most  of  which  are  familiar,  is  all 
that  the  phiu  of  this  work  seems  to  demand,  — those  princifdes 
and  the  authorities  which  support  them  being  applicable  equally 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  as  amended,  and  under 
those  of  the  States,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  contain  the 
like  limitations  upon  legislative  power. 

§  1954.    All  the  property  and  vested  rights  of  individuals  are 

1  Per  Woodbury.  J.,  in  Merril  u.  Sherbotime,  1  1^.  H.  213. 

3  Moore  v.  Mftyor,  &c,  of  New  York»  4  Sandf.  456  ;  and  8  N.  Y.  100  ;  Westerrrlt 
r.  Gregg»  12  N.  Y.  208  ;  Noel  v.  Ewitig,  9  Iiid.  57  ;  Bartiour  v.  Bnrbour,  46  iMc.  S>  ; 
Lucas  t'.  Sftw}'er,  17  Fowa,  517  ;  Hathora  v.  Lyon^  2  Mich.  93  ;  Plnnvb  p.  Sawyer,  31 
Conn,  351  ;  Ckrke  »»  McCr^ary,  12  S.  &  M*  347  ;  Pmtt  v,  Tefl^,  14  Mich.  191. 

'  See  upon  tliui  subject  in  general,  Cooley's  Const  Lim.  ch.  11  &nd  5 ;  Pott«r'a 
B warns  od  Statu te*,  ch.  13. 
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subject  to  such  regulations  of  police  as  the  legislature  may  estab- 
lish with  a  view  to  protect  the  community  and  its  several 
members  against  such  use  or  employment  thereof  as  would  be 
injurious  to  society  or  unjust  toward  other  individuals,  (a)  It 
has  been  justly  said  to  be  "  a  settled  principle,  growing  out  of 
the  nature  of  well-ordered  civil  society,  that  every  holder  of 
property,  however  absolute  and  unqualified  may  be  his  title, 
holds  it  under  the  implied  liability  tiiat  his  use  of  it  shall  not 
be  injurious  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  others  having  an  equal 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  nor  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  community.  All  property  ...  is  held  subject  to 
those  general  regulations  which  are  necessary  for  the  common 
good  and  general  welfare. "  ^  And  "  it  must  of  course  be  within 
the  range  of  legislative  action  to  define  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  every  one  may  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  others. "  * 
Illustrations  might  be  given  indefinitely  of  the  proper  use  and 
employment  of  this  power  in  such  manner  as,  though  lawful, 
may  greatly  circumscribe  the  use  and  reduce  the  value  of  some 
one  or  more  species  of  property,  and  in  some  cases  even  practi- 
cally annihilate  it ;  but  as  some  of  the  most  striking  and  forcible 
of  these  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  cases  fully  considered 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  general 
grounds  of  the  decisions  may  now  be  assumed  to  be  familiar,  we 
shall  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  them  here.  We  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  cases  in  which  State  laws  in  restraint  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  have  been  held  not  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  federal  Constitution,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  if  rigidly  enforced,  the  result  would  be  to  render  an 
important  article  of  commerce  practically  of  little  value  within 
the  States  adopting  such  laws.^    Indeed  in  some  cases  express 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Alger,  7  Gush.  84,  per  Shaw,  Ch.  J.  See  the  maxim,  "  Sic  utere 
tito  ut  alienum  noil  IcBdas,"  explained  and  illustrated  in  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  5  Am. 
ed.  p.  327. 

«  Thorpe  v.  Rutland  &  Burlington  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.  149,  perRedfield,  J.  See  this 
case  for  a  masterly  statement  of  the  police  power,  its  extent  and  bounds.  See  also 
Vanderbilt  v.  Adams,  7  Cow.  851 ;  People  v.  Shepard,  36  N.  Y.  286. 

'  License  Cases,  5  How.  504.    And  see  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat  419  ;  Lin- 

(a)  See  Barbiere  v  Connolly,  113  U.  S.  Virginia,  108  U.  S.  844  ;  Cooley,  Const. 

27  ;    Soon   Hing  v,   Crowley,  Id.   708  ;  Lim.,  594,  721-725,  744,  6th  ed.  ;  ante, 

Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  Wall.  894  ;  H 1020  ei  aeq. 
Mann  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  77  j  Webber  v. 
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authoritj  has  been  given  to  destroy  intoxicating  drinka  illegally 
kept  for  sale  j  (a)  and  if  proper  securities  are  provided  by  the  law 
for  determining  the  offence,  it  is  not  supposed  such  laws  can  l>e 
held  invalid-  The  constant  invitation  to  the  public  to  commit 
a  breach  of  the  laws  is  of  itself  a  serious  offence,  in  the  nature 
of  a  nuisance,  which  [lerhapts  cannot  otherwise  l>e  effectuallj 
abated,*  But  in  general  police  laws  are  only  incidentally  in- 
jurious to  proiierty ;  they  do  nut  destruy  property,  but  they  com- 
pel  such  reasonable,  proijer,  prudent,  and  safe  use  of  the  same  as 
shall  have  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  all  others. 

§  1955,  All  rights  in  property  are  also  subject  to  such  laws' 
as  may  be  passed  to  compel  tht>se  who  own  or  enjoy  it  to  contrib- 
ute their  proijortion  to  the  public  burdens  by  way  of  taxation. 
The  taxing  power  of  the  State  is  a  tremendous  power,  which,  it 
the  exigencies  of  the  government  require,  may  be  exerted  in 
imposing  a  tax  ufion  projiei'ty  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
whk'h  iui|Mj8e8  it  to  any  extent  which  the  will  of  the  legislative 
authority  may  prescribe.*  Yet  this  power  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  certain  priuciiiles  which  lie  at  its  foundation;  it  must  in 
good  faith  be  exercised  for  public  purposes  and  not  for  private^ 
and  the  taxes  must  be  levied  upon  some  system  of  impartiality 
and  uniformity,  with  a  view  to  tlie  just  apportionment  of  the 
burden.  All  imposition  on  other  grounds  or  for  other  purposea 
would  be  not  taxation,  but  plunder.^ 

§  1956.  Every  species  of  individual  property  is  also  subject 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  special  needs  of  either  the  State  or 
national  government,  wdienever  any  particular  parcel  thereof  is 
demanded  for  any  public  object  Here,  again,  the  power  to  ap- 
propriate is  subject  to  certain  restrictious;  it  must  not  l>e  exer- 
cised without  making  due  comiicnsation  for  whatever  is  taken; 
no  more  must  Ije  appropriated  than  is  necessary ;  and  if  compen- 

coln  V.  Smitlu  2"  Vt  335  ;  Bmdfonl  t^.  Stevens,  10  Gray,  879  ,  State  t\  Robinson.  49 
Mo,  285  J  IkynolilE  v,  Geary,  26  Conn,  17S;  Jonea  v.  People,  14  III*  196  ;  .Santo  v^ 
Stat<»,  2  Towft,  202  ;  Common  wealth  v.  Kendall,  12  Cush.  414  ;  Cooleyi  Coast.  Lizzu^ 
C83  tknd  caaefl  tHed  ;  Potter  s  Dwama  oti  Statutes,  ch.  14, 

*  CcKiley.  Consit.  Lira.  58S  and  cases  cited.     Sec,  however,  Wj^nehamer  9.  People^  I 
13  N.  Y.  378  ;  Meshnniier  v.  State,  11  Ind.  484. 

*  Wentoii  r.  Cimrleston,  4  Pet.  449  ;  Bank  of  Commerce  f.  New  York,  2  Black* 
eSl  ;  McOulloch  V.  Mao'land,  4  Wheat  431  ;  The  Collector  v.  Day,  11  WmU.  113. 

^  Shaipless  r.  Mayor,  &^:,,  21  Penn.  St.  168  ;  Tymn  v.  School  Directors,  $1  Penii, 
8t  9 ;  0|)iuioa  of  Judgen,  58  Me.  570. 

(a)  Sm  KiUd  V,  Pearson*  128  U.  a  h 
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sation  is  not  agreed  upon  it  must  be  assessed  by  some  impartial 
tribunal,  and  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  State  authority. 
And  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  cases  in  which  the  owner  may 
be  deprived  of  his  property  by  proceedings  in  invitum^  the  law 
authorizing  such  proceedings  must  be  complied  with  in  all  its 
essential  requirements  or  the  proceedings  will  be  ineflfectual.  * 
Due  process  of  law  requires,  firsts  the  legislative  act  authorizing 
the  appropriation,  pointing  out  how  it  may  be  made  and  how  the 
compensation  shall  be  assessed;  and  Becondly,  that  the  parties 
or  officers  proceeding  to  make  the  appropriation  shall  keep 
within  the  authority  conferred,  and  observe  every  regulation 
which  the  act  makes  for  the  protection  or  in  the  interest  of  the 
property-owner,  except  as  he  may  see  fit  voluntarily  to  waive 
them.  2  The  propriety  of  these  rules  is  too  obvious  to  require 
any  discussion  or  elucidation. 

§  1957.  There  are  some  other  cases  in  which  the  intervention  of 
the  legislature  to  affect  the  rights  of  parties  has  been  sustained, 
that  may  at  first  view  appear  more  questionable  than  those  just 
referred  to.  But  when  the  principle  that  underlies  them  is  seen 
and  underatood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  them  as  sound 
and  the  principle  itself  as  safe.  Tlie  limitation  upon  such  inter- 
vention is,  that  vested  rights  are  not  to  be  disturbed ;  but,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  "courts  do  not  regard  rights  as  vested  con- 
trary to  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  case. "  ^  A  party  has  no 
vested  right  in  a  rule  of  law  which  would  give  him  an  inequi- 
table advantage  over  another;  and  such  rule  may  therefore  be 
repealed  and  the  advantage  thereby  taken  away.  To  illustrate 
this  remark :  If  by  law  a  conveyance  should  be  declared  invalid 
if  it  wanted  the  formality  of  a  seal ;  or  a  note  void  if  usurious 
interest  was  promised  by  it ;  or  if  in  any  other  case,  on  grounds 
of  public  policy,  a  party  should  be  permitted  to  avoid  his  con- 
tract entered  into  intelligently  and  without  fraud,  there  would 
be  no  sound  reason  for  permitting  him  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution,  if  afterwards,  on  a  different  view  of  public 

1  Williams  v.  Peyton,  4  Wbeat  77  ;  Thatcher  v.  Powell,  6  Wheat.  119 ;  Beaty  v. 
Knowler,  4  Pet.  168  ;  Early  v.  Doe,  16  How.  610  ;  Rule  v.  Parker,  1  Cooke,  865  ;  Parkei 
V,  Overman,  18  How.  187. 

>  1  Itedfield  on  Railw.  239-241 ;  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  ch.  15  ;  Potter's  Dwarris  on 
Statutes,  ch.  11. 

*  State  V.  Newark,  8  Dutch.  197.  Or,  as  is  said  elsewhere,  a  party  cannot  have  a 
rested  right  to  do  wrong.    Foster  p.  Essex  Bank,  16  Mass.  245. 
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policy,  the  legislature  should  change  the  rule,  and  give  effect  to 
hiB  conveyance,  note,  or  other  contract,  exactly  according  to  the 
original  intention^  Such  infirmities  in  contracts  and  convey- 
ances  are  often  cured  in  this  manner,  and  with  entire  justice; 
and  the  same  may  also  be  done  with  defects  in  legal  proceedingi 
occasioned  by  mere  irregularities.  Where  a  court  or  its  officers, 
in  a  case  of  which  tlic  court  has  full  jurisdiction,  have  failed  to 
observe  strictly  the  rules  of  procedure  w^hich  are  prescribed  fcMP 
the  orderly  conduct  of  affairs,  and  in  consequence  thereof  a  party, 
who  was  ill  no  way  hijiired  by  the  irregularity,  is  nevertheless 
in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  error  to  avoid  the  proceed- 
iugSj  it  is  often  not  only  just  but  highly  proper  that  the  legis- 
lature should  interfere  and  cure  the  defect  by  validating  the 
proceedings.*  And  if  this  may  be  done  in  proceedings  which 
concern  only  private  parties,  it  may  be  done  in  case  of  errors  in 
the  proceedings  of  corporations  and  of  jiubHc  bodies.  Retrospec- 
tive legislation  to  cure  their  irregularities  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  clause  of  the  amendment  now  under  diacussioa,  nor  under 
any  provision  of  the  federal  Constitution^  It  must  nevertheless 
be  cunceded  —  as  has  often  been  reumrked  when  such  legislation 
has  been  under  discussion  —  that  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse 
in  these  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases;  and  in  some  States  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  prohibit  retrospective  laws  entirely.^ 

§  1958.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  go  more  particularly, 
in  this  place,  into  an  enumeratiun  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
legislature  may  change  a  rule  of  law  in  order  to  take  away  a 
remedy  which,  resting  upon  mere  technical  reasons,  it  might  be 
unjust  to  insist  upon;  or  to  perfect  a  remedy  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  defeated.  The  rules  which  determine  the  legis- 
lative power  in  such  cases  arc  broad  rules  of  right  and  justice; 

1  Sittterlee  v.  Mathewson^  2  Pet  380  ;  Watson  u.  Meroer,  8  Pet  88  ;  Carpenter  w. 
Perni  sylvan  ill,  7  How.  45  d. 

*  See  Kmnwy  v.  Taylor,  15  How.  404  ;  Goshen  v.  Stonington,  4  Conn.  221  ;  Chet* 
nut  p.  Sbane*8  Lessee,  1ft  Ohio,  59f> ;  Davis  t*.  State  Btink^  7  Inil.  316 ;  Undenrood  9. 
Lilly,  10  S.  &  R.  97  ;  Behhy  v.  Hedion,  19  Wis.  17  ;  Parmelfe  tK  Lawrence,  48  IlL  581 ; 
StAtc  V,  UiiioD,  33  N.  J.  35S  ;  Btistol  v.  Supcmgors,  ^,  20  Mich.  93.  But  the  legis- 
lature cannot^  on  pretence  of  cu ring  defects  in  legal  proceedings,  make  good  those  which 
Imve  been  had  without  juri»i.Uction,  See  Drnny  i\  Muttoon,  2  Allen,  281  ;  McDaniel 
i\  Comll,  n  111.  226 ;  Hart  v,  Henderson,  17  Mich.  218. 

'  See  j  1398  ank.  See  the  subject  of  retrospective  laws  in  geneial  consiilertd  la 
Smith,  Stftt.  luul  Const,  Construction,  2St*-309  ;  Sedgwick,  Stat,  and  Const.  Iaw» 
188,  406,  6B^  i  Cooley,  Const,  Lim.  36^-383  ;  Potter's  Dworriji  on  Stat.  ie3-l<S«, 
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and  it  is  not  often,  when  there  is  occajsion  to  apply  them,  that 
there  can  be  difficulty  in  discerning  plainly  the  line  of  constitu- 
tional limitation.^ 

§  1959.  The  provision  that  no  State  "shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  "  would 
not  seem  to  call  for  much  remark.  Unquestionably  every  person 
—  all  being  now  freemen  —  is  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  without  any  such  express  declaration.  But  with  the 
power  in  Congress  to  enforce  this  provision  by  "appropriate 
legislation,"  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  deter- 
mine in  what  consists  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  what 
amounts  to  a  denial  thereof. 

1  Those  law8  which  compel  the  owner  of  land  who  has  recovered  it  from  an 
adverse  possessor  to  pay  for  the  betterments  which  the  latter  has  made  in  good 
faith  thereon,  have  sometimes  been  assaileil  as  being  forbidden  by  the  requirement 
of  due  process  of  law  ;  but  the  courts  have  sustained  them.  See  particularly  the 
cases  of  Brown  v.  Stonn,  4  Vt.  87,  and  Ross  r.  Irving,  14  111.  171  ;  and  for  the  limit 
to  such  laws,  McCoy  v.  Grandy,  3  Ohio,  n.  s.  463  ;  Childs  v.  Shower,  18  Iowa,  261. 

So  the  special  statutes  which  in  particular  cases  have  authorized  the  guardians 
of  minors,  or  other  persons  standing  in  fiduciary  relations,  to  make  sale  of  the  property 
of  their  wards  or  other  cestuis  que  trust,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their 
tnist,  have  also  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  due  process  of  law  required  judicial 
proceeilings  to  give  the  authority ;  but  the  courts  have  held  otherwise.  See  Wil- 
kinson V.  Leland,  2  Pet.  660  ;  Watkins  v,  Holman's  Lessee,  16  Pet  25  ;  Suydam  v, 
Williamson,  24  How.  427  ;  Williamson  v.  Suydam,  6  Wall.  723  ;  Florentine  v.  Barton, 
2  Wall.  210  ;  Rice  v,  Parkman,  16  Mass.  326  ;  Cochran  v.  Van  Surlay,  20  Wend.  373  ; 
Heirs  of  Holman  v.  Bank  of  Norfolk,  12  Ala.  369  ;  Doe  v.  Douglass,  8  Blackf.  10  ; 
Carrol  v.  Olmstead's  Lessee,  16  Ohio,  251 ;  Thurston  v.  Thurston,  6  R.  I.  296 ;  Wil- 
liamson V.  Williamson,  8  S.  &  M.  715  ;  Estep  v.  Hutchman,  14  S.  &  R.  435 ;  Dorsey 
V.  Gilbert,  11  G.  &  J.  87 ;  Kirby  v.  Chetwood's  Adm'rs,  4  T.  B.  Monj.  91 ;  Snowhill 
V.  Snowhill,  2  Green,  Ch.  20  ;  Moore  r.  Maxwell,  18  Ark.  469.  There  are  many  other 
cases  which  sup[K)rt  these. 

The  legislature  may  cut  off  rights  by  statutes  of  limitation  where  they  are  not 
asserted  in  a  time  specified  ;  but  this  must  be  such  time  as  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  assert  them.  Mitchell  ».  Clark,  110  U.  S.  683  ;  Call  v,  Hagger,  8  Mass.  423 ;  Pro- 
prietors, &c.  V.  Lalwree,  2  Greenl.  294 ;  Society,  &c.  v.  Wheeler,  2  Gall.  141  ;  Black- 
ford V.  Peltier,  1  Blackf.  36  ;  Thornton  v.  Turner,  11  Minn.  889  ;  Price  v,  Hopkin,  18 
Mich.  318  ;  Morton  v,  Starkey,  McCahon  (Kan.)  113  ;  Berry  v,  Ramsdell,  4  Met.  (Ky.) 
296  ;  Osbom  v.  Jaines,  17  Wis.  578.  And  when  a  right  has  thus  been  once  cut  off, 
the  legislature  cannot  revive  it  by  a  repeal  of  the  law.  Brent  v.  Chapman,  5  Cranch, 
858  ;  Newby's  Adm'rs  v.  Blakey,  8  H.  &  M.  57  ;  Parish  v.  Eager,  15  Wis.  532  ;  Bagg's 
Appeal,  43  Penn.  St  512  ;  LefiBngwell  v.  Warren,  2  Black,  599.  But  a  statute  of  lim- 
itations may  be  repealed.     Campbell  v.  Holt,  115  U.  8.  620. 

Penalties  given  by  statute  may  be  taken  away  by  statute.     Oriental  Bank  r.  Freeze, 
6  Shep.  109  ;  Welch  p.  Wadsworth,  30  Conn.  149  ;  O'Kelly  v,  Athens  Manuf.  Co.,  86 
Ga.  61 ;  Curtis  v.  Leavitt,  15  N.  Y.  9  ;  Engle  v.  Shurtz,  1  Mich.  150 ;  ConfiBcation 
Cases,  7  Wall.  454. 
VOL.  II. —46 
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§  1960.  It  is  to  be  observed  first,  that  this  clause,  of  its  own 
force,  neither  confers  rights  nor  gives  privileges:  its  sole  office  is 
to  ensure  impartial  legal  protection  to  such  as  under  the  laws 
may  exist.  It  is  a  formal  declaration  of  the  great  principle  that 
has  l>een  justly  said  to  pervade  and  animate  the  whole  spirit  of 
our  constitution  of  government,  that  all  are  equal  before  the 
law,'  —  a  principle,  nevertheless,  which  must  needs  be  applied 
with  some  reserve  and  caution.  "  When  it  comes  to  be  applied," 
says  the  same  eminent  authority,  '*to  the  actual  and  various  con- 
ditions of  persons  in  s<]»eicty,  it  will  not  warrant  the  assertion 
that  men  and  women  are  legally  clothed  with  the  same  civil  and 
political  powers,  and  that  children  and  adults  are  legally  to  have 
the  same  functions,  and  be  subject  to  tbe  same  treatment;  but  only 
that  the  rights  of  all,  as  tliey  are  settled  and  regulated  by  law, 
arc  equally  entitled  to  the  paternal  consideration  and  protection 
of  the  law  for  their  maintenance  and  security.  What  those 
rights  are  to  which  individuals,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  are  surrounded  in  society,  are  enti- 
tled, must  depend  upon  laws  adapted  to  their  respective  relations 
and  conditions,"  ^ 

§  1961.  But  though  there  may  be  discriminations  between 
classes  of  persons  where  reasons  exist  which  make  them  neces- 
sary or  advisable,  there  can  Ue  none  based  upon  grounds  purely 
arbitrary.  The  law,  for  instance,  may,  with  manifest  propriety, 
est^iblish  the  age  of  majontvj  and  declare  that  such  as  have  not 
reached  it  shall  be  incapable  of  entering  into  contracts;  but  no 
one  would  undertake  to  defend  upon  constitutional  grounds  an 
enactment  that,  of  the  pei'sona  reaching  that  age,  those  possess- 
ing certain  physical  characteristics,  in  no  way  affecting  their 
capacity  or  fitness  for  general  business  or  impairing  their  use- 
fulness  as  citizen.s,  should  remain  in  a  condition  of  permanent 
disability*  Such  an  enactment  would  assail  the  very  founda- 
tions of  a  government  whose  fundamental  idea  is  the  equality  of 
all  its  citizens.  And  now  that  it  has  become  a  settled  rule  of 
constitutional  law  that  color  or  race  is  no  badge  of  inferiority 
and  no  test  of  capacity  to  participate  in  the  government,   we 
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1  Shaw,  Ch,  J,,  in  Roberta  r»  Boston,  5  Cush.  206. 

*  Ibid*  Thia  Bubject  k  conaiclered  by  tJie  writer  iu  his  work  <m  CoztstitntioiuLl  Lim- 
iUtions,  |)p.  3S9-397*  See  Ihe  learned  argomeDt  of  Mr*  Sumner  in  Roberto  f.  Boston, 
gi^en  ill  full  in  hU  works,  IE.  327. 
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doubt  if  any  distinction  whatever,  either  in  right  or  in  privilege, 
which  has  color  or  race  for  its  sole  basis,  can  either  be  estab- 
lished in  the  law  or  enforced  where  it  had  been  previously 
established. 

§  1962.  Congress  by  the  act  of  April  20,  1871,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  has  assumed  that  there  may  be  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  other  ways  than  by  the 
direct  denial  of  the  State.  The  third  section  of  that  act  declares, 
"That  in  all  cases  where  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlaw- 
ful combinations,  or  conspiracies  in  any  State  shall  so  obstruct 
or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof  and  of  the  United 
States  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  the  people  of  such 
State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  or  protec- 
tion named  in  the  Constitution  and  secured  by  this  act,  and  the 
constituted  authorities  of  such  State  shall  either  be  unable  to 
protect^  or  shall  from  any  cause  fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of 
the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by 
such  State  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. "  And  it 
I>roceeds  thereupon  to  make  provision  for  such  a  contingency. 

§  1963.  The  second  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  provides, 
that  "Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  peraons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  choice  of  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  nimaber  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State."  This 
article,  it  will  "be  remembered,  was  adopted  before  colored  per- 
sons generally  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  suflfrage,  and 
this  section  thereof  was  intended  to  preclude  the  States  which 
denied  them  that  privilege  from  having  the  benefit  of  their  num- 
bers as  a  basis  for  representation.  It  will  be  manifest  from  its 
terms  that  the  immediate  occasion  for  its  adoption  passed  away 
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on  the  ratification  of  the  succeeding  article,  and  its  importances, 
if  any,   will  depend  nptm  future  events. 

§  1964,  The  third  section  declares  that  *'No  person  shall  be 
a  senator  or  repi-esentative  in  Congressj  or  elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previouslj 
taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  a  memher  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  Judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  house,  remove  such  disability.'*'  The  disability  here  im- 
posed has  heen  removed  by  Congress  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  will  be  continued  longer 
in  few,  if  any.  It  must  be  conceded  that  large  numbers  — 
I>erhaps  the  great  majority  —  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  sever  their  connection  with  the  Union,  did  so  imder  the 
sincere  conviction  that,  though  this  remedy  for  their  grievances 
might  be  extra-constitutional,  it  was  nevertheless  matter  of 
strict  right;  and  when  it  was  settled,  as  practically  it  soon  was, 
that  criminal  prosecutions  were  not  to  be  pressed  to  the  con- 
viction  of  any  persons  for  the  attempt,  the  policy  of  proscribing 
any  class,  and  disqualifying  them  from  ])articipation  in  the 
government,  was  by  no  means  universally  conceded.*    And  at 
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*  A  State  may  jirovi<3e  for  jn«lkially  iTir|uiring  into  the  holding  of  a  Stat«  ofBoe  in 
violation  of  this  prnvidon,     Statt^  r.  Watkiiis,  21  La.  Ann.  R.  631. 

^  Among  the  first  Ifl  deny  the  policy  of  diMbiUtiea  was  Oovomor  Andrew,  of  M«- 
sachusctta.  Iti  his  valedietory  adilreas  as  governor,  in  which  he  urged  the  jaitict 
mid  necessity  of  conferring  the  ri^^fht  of  snffmge  on  the  African  race,  he  a«j9  af 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion  ;  "  We  are  desirous  of  their  reorganization,  and  to  end 
the  use  of  the  wnr  power.  But  I  nm  confident  we  cannot  reorganize  piditical  society 
with  any  proper  seenrity  :  /r.s^  unleas  we  let  in  the  people  to  a  co*operation,  and  not 
merely  an  firhitrarily  scleeted  jwrtion  of  them  ;  second^  unless  we  give  those  who  ire 
hy  th**ir  intelligence  and  character  the  natuml  leaHers  of  the  people,  and  who  ninety 
will  lead  them  by  und  by,  an  opf>ortiinity  to  lead  thoni  now/*  And  again  :  **  There 
ought  now  to  he  a  viijormis  proaccidioiv  of  the  pt'.act^  — just  as  rigorous  as  onr  recent 
prosecution  of  the  war.  We  ought  to  extend  onr  hands  with  cordial  good-will  to 
meet  the  proffered  hands  of  the  south  ;  dematiding  no  attitude  of  hmniliation  from 
any  ;  reRpecting  the  feelings  of  the  conqnered,  —  notwithstanding  the  questions  of 
Hght  nud  wrong  between  the  parties  helllgerent.  We  ought,  by  all  the  means  and 
iiistrumentalitiea  of  peace  ;  by  all  the  thrifty  methods  of  industry  ;  by  all  the  re* 
creative  agencies  of  education  and  religion,  to  help  rebuild  the  waste  place*,  and 
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this  time  the  conviction  appears  to  be  general  among  all  parties 
that  the  period  when  disabilities  can  be  needful  and  politic  — 
conceding  it  to  have  once  existed  —  has  passed  away. 

§  1965.  To  the  same  amendatory  article  it  was  regarded  im- 
portant to  add  a  fourth  section,  which  should  have  for  its  chief 
object  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  nation,  jirBt^  by  affirming  the 
unquestionable  character  of  the  national  indebtedness,  and  sec- 
ond, by  precluding  the  assumption  by  the  nation  of  obligations 
with  which  it  could  not  with  any  justice  be  burdened,  but  which 
nevertheless,  it  was  possible  that  a  combination  of  interests 
might  otherwise,  at  some  future  time,  succeed  in  fastening  upon 
it.  Incidentally,  it  was  deemed  wise  also  to  protect  the  States 
against  the  same  danger.  The  section  is  as  follows:  ^^The 
validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by 
law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  boun- 
ties for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall 
not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim 
for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts, 
obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void."  If  any 
one  were  to  challenge  the  justice  or  propriety  of  any  portion  of 
this  section,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  that  portion  which 
relates  to  claims  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  slaves.  We 
have  had  occasion  already  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  early  in  the 
war,  President  Lincoln,  with  the  approval  of  Congress,  proposed 
to  the  loyal  slave-holding  States  that  the  government  should  fur- 
nish them  pecuniary  aid  in  emancipation,  but  that  no  disposition 
was  manifested  to  accept  the  offer,  and  the  slaves  were  finally 
emancipated  without  provision  for  such  aid.* 

restore  order,  society,  prosperity.  The  offence  of  war  has  met  its  appropriate  pun- 
ishment by  the  hand  of  war.  In  this  hour  of  triumph,  honor  and  religion  alike  forbid 
one  act,  one  word  of  vengeance  or  resentment.  Patriotism  and  Christianity  unite  the 
arguments  of  earthly  welfare,  and  the  motives  of  heavenly  inspiration,  to  persuade  us 
to  put  off"  all  jealousies  and  all  fear,  and  to  move  forward  as  citizens  and  as  men  in  the 
work  of  social  and  economic  reorganization,  each  doing  with  his  might  what  his  hand 
findeth  to  do." 

^  An  exceedingly  interesting  question  has  recently  passed  under  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  which  this  provision  as  well  as  the  preceding  amendment  was 
thought  to  have  some  bearing.  In  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  States  which  were 
prepared  and  adopted  under  the  reconstruction  acts  were  contained  provisions  to  pre- 
clude any  recovery  on  contracts  the  consideration  for  which  was  the  sale  or  hire  of 
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{  1966.  As  m  general  rale,  garenmieiita  do  not  and  cannc 
leaioiiabljr  be  expected  to  make  compematioii  for  losoea 
sioned  bj  war,  whether  those  purposely  inflicted  upon  their' 
enemiea  or  iocidentallj  upon  their  friends;  and  altboo^  it 
could  not  be  said  that  slavery  had  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
war,  yet  aa  it  was  very  generally  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  reljellion,  and  its  complete  destruction  thought  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  harmony  and  the  permanent  security  of  the 
Union,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  nation,  which  had  suffered 
so  severely  in  consequence  of  its  existence^  should  be  disf 
to  treat  its  destruction  as  that  of  a  public  enemy,  and  to  fe 
peculiarly  sensitive  upon  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  at 
any  time,  or  having  any  of  its  members  compelled,  to  pay 
ges  for  its  overthrow* 

thLtm,  Thoa  the  coftstitstioEi  of  GeorgiA  prcmded,  *'  That  no  ocmrt  Of  officer  shan 
hare,  nor  ahall  the  g^oeiml  iMcnihlx  gire,  juriidiction  to  ixj  or  give  jtidgmetit  oo,  or 
enforce  any  debt  the  considentioD  of  which  was  a  idare  or  the  hire  tbeneof.'*  Soita 
were,  nevertheless,  brtwght  apon  tnich«  and  the  State  oourta,  acting  under  Ibeae  pron- 
iiionfv  gave  jadgment  againit  the  pUintifEi,  which  were  reroored  to  the  Soprtm«  Coart 
on  an  aHegation  that  the  obl^tioii  of  contract^i  was  impaired  thereby  It  wsa  con* 
tended  in  support  of  the  Georgia  judgment  — 

"  1 .  That  when  the  Conatitntion  of  1868  was  adopted,  Geo^  was  not  a  State  of  the 
Union,  that  vhe  had  sundered  her  connection  m  sach.  and  was  a  conquered  tertitorj. 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqneror  ;  and  that  hence  the  inhibition  of  the  States 
by  tlip  Con^titutron  of  the  United  States  to  pass  any  Uw  impairing  the  obligittoa  of 
contracts  had  no  application  to  her. 

**  2.  That  her  constitution  does  not  affect  the  contract,  but  only  denies  jiiriadictioii 
to  enforce  it 

'*  d.  That  hfir  conatitution  was  adopted  nnder  the  coercion  and  dictation  of  i 
and  is  thn  aot  of  Congress  rather  tlian  of  the  State ;  and  that,  though  a  State  canttol^ 
psM  a  law  tm|tfiirin^  the  validity  of  contracts.  Congress  can  ;  and  that,  fur  this  reason 
also,  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  no  effect  in  the  case," 

In  Whilt*  IK  Hart,  13  Wall.  646,  the  courts  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  delirering  the  opin* 
ion,  adjudged  these  positions  wholly  untcnsble.  Georgia,  it  woii  held,  had  neTor 
ont  of  the  Union ;  and  though  its  rights  under  the  Constitution  had  been  8aspead<4t3 
to  bring  her  back  into  full  communion  with  the  loyal  States  nothing  was  oooesary  hut 
to  permit  her  to  restore  her  representation  in  Congress,  The  action  of  Congress  in  the 
prtmiises  cannot  be  inquired  into,  but  must  be  accepted  and  followed  by  the  judicial 
department  But  Congra^ii  could  not  sanction  and  legalize  a  violation  of  the  federal 
Constitution.  Contra^Tts  for  lite  sale  or  hire  of  slaves  efTe^^ed  before  emancipation  were 
valid,  and  to  take  away  all  remefly  for  tbeir  eiiforeemimt  impaired  their  obligatioii.  A 
pforision  to  that  effect  was  conscciuently  null*  and  the  holders  of  such  contracts  might 
proceed  as  if  it  had  never  had  an  exi«dence.  The  same  views  were  reaffirmed  in  Osbom 
V.  Nicholson,  13  Wall.  654,  arising  under  the  constitution  of  Arkansas. 

Frtjm  these  judgroenta  Cliief  Justice  Chase  dissented,  contenting  himself  with  stating 
hiji  conclusions  as  they  are  given  in  note  to  )  1927  lupro. 
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§  1967.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  this  article  gives  Congregg  the 
power  to  enforce  the  provisions  thereof  by  appropriate  legislation. 
This  power  has  been  exercised  in  the  passage  of  a  very  stringent 
enactment,  from  which  a  quotation  has  already  been  made,  but 
which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  given  in  full  below.  * 

^  *'  An  Act  to  enforce  the  Provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes, 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoose  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  person  who,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage  of  any  State,  shall  subject  or  cause  to  be  sub- 
jected any  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
any  such  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage  of  the  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  any  action  at  law,  suit  in 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  redress  ;  such  proceeding  to  be  prosecuted  in  the 
several  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the  same 
rights  of  appeal,  review  upon  error,  and  other  remedies  provided  in  like  cases  in  such 
cotirts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  ninth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  entitled  'An  act  to  protect  all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil 
rights,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  their  vindication,'  and  the  other  remedial  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  are  in  their  nature  applicable  in  such  cases. 

"  §  2.  That  if  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  shall  conspire  together  to  overthrow  or  to  put  down  or  to  destroy  by  force  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States,  or  to  oppose 
by  force  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  by  force,  intimida- 
tion, or  threat,  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  accepting  or  holding  any  office,  or  trust,  or  place  of  confidence  under  the  United 
States,  or  from  dischai^ng  the  duties  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to 
induce  any  officer  of  the  United  States  to  leave  any  State,  district,  or  place  where  his 
duties  as  such  officer  might  lawfully  be  performed,  or  to  injure  him  in  his  person  or 
property  on  account  of  his  lawful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his 
person  while  engaged  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his 
property  so  as  to  molest,  interrupt,  hinder,  or  impede  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  deter  any  party  or  witness  in  any  couit  of 
the  United  States  from  attending  such  court,  or  from  testifying  in  any  matter  pending 
in  such  court  fully,  freely,  and  truthfully,  or  to  injure  any  such  party  or  witness  in  his 
person  or  property  on  account  of  his  having  so  attended  or  testified,  or  by  force,  intimi- 
dation, or  threat,  to  influence  the  verdict,  presentment,  or  indictment  of  any  juror  or 
grand-juror  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  injure  such  juror  in  his  person  or 
property  on  account  of  any  verdict,  presentment,  or  indictment  lawfully  assented  to  by 
him,  or  on  account  of  his  being  or  having  been  such  juror,  or  shall  conspire  together, 
or  go  in  disguise  upon  the  public  highway  or  upon  the  premises  of  another  for  the  pur- 
pose, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  depriving  any  person  or  any  class  of  persons  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  of  equal  privileges  or  immunities  under  the  laws,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hindering  the  constituted  authorities  of  any  State  from 
giving  or  securing  to  all  persons  within  such  State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or 
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§  1968p    Such  are  the  provisioaa  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
Im]K)rtant  as  they  unquestionably  are,  it  is  nevertliele^  tg  be 

ebal)  eoD»ptt«  together  for  th«  parpoae  of,  in  tny  zDAnner,  impeding,  hindering,  ob- 
fttmcting^  or  defenting  the  due  course  of  jostice  in  any  Stale  or  territory,  with  intent 
to  deny  to  any  ciUzeu  of  the  United  States  the  due  and  ef^ual  protection  of  the  lawa,  or 
to  itgnte  any  penon  in  hi«  jieraon  or  hli  property  for  lawfully  enforcing  the  right  of  any 
penon  or  clan  of  persons  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  Uwr,  or  by  force,  intimidation^ 
or  threat,  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  lawfully  entitled  to  vote  from 
giving  his  support  or  advocacy  in  a  lawful  manner  towards  or  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  any  lawfully-qualified  person  ai  an  elector  of  PreiiiLdent  or  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Statefl,  or  a^  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to  injure  any 
snch  person  in  hia  person  or  property  on  account  of  such  support  or  advocacy^  eiuth  and 
every  per^n  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  and  upon  coaviciioa 
thereof  in  any  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  or  district  or  mpreme 
court  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdictiou  of  similar  olfencea,  shall 
be  j)utiijbhed  by  a  fine  not  less  ihati  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars, 
i>r  by  imprison  meat,  with  or  without  hiird  labor  as  the  court  may  determine,  for  a 
jiertMl  of  not  lets  than  six  months  nor  more  than  six  years,  as  the  court  may  determine, 
or  by  Ijoth  such  fine  and  impiisonnient  as  the  court  shall  determine.  And  if  any  one 
or  riiore  |iersons  engnged  in  »ny  such  conspiracy  shall  do,  or  caosc  to  be  done,  any  act 
in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  smh  consiaracy,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  injured  in 
his  [>er»on  or  proiierty,  or  deprivpd  of  having  and  exercising  any  right  or  privil€^  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  jierson  so  injured  or  deprived  of  such  rights  and 
privilege**  may  have  and  main  tain  an  at^tion  for  the  recover}'  of  damages  occasioned  by 
such  injury  or  deprivation  of  rights  und  privileges  against  any  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
sons enguged  in  such  conspiracy,  such  action  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  proper  district  or 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the  same  rights  of  appeal,  review 
upon  error,  and  other  remedies  provided  in  like  cases  in  such  courts  under  thi^  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  A|»ril  ninth,  eighteen  huudi-ed  and  siity-six,  entitled  *  An  act  to 
protect  nil  t>er8ons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights,  and  to  foruish  the  means 
o(  their  vindication/ 

*'(  3t  That  in  all  cases  where  insurrection,  domestic  viylence,  unlawful  combina- 
tions, or  conspiracies  in  any  State,  shall  so  obstruct  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
laws  thereof,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to  deprive  any  {x^rtion  or  class  of  the  jieople 
of  such  State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  pmt4?ction  named  in  the 
C'uiiatitution  and  secured  by  this  act,  and  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State 
shall  eithitr  be  unftble  to  protect,  or  shall,  from  any  cause,  fail  in  or  refuse  protection 
of  the  people  in  Buch  rights,  such  facts  shall  tw  deemed  a  denial  by  such  Stat«  of  the 
cqunl  protet^tinn  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Coustitation  of  the 
Uuit€<l  States ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whi?never  any  such  insurrection,  violence, 
unlavvfnl  combination,  or  conspiracy  shnll  op]>ose  or  obstmct  the  laws  of  the  United 
StJites,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or  im|>ede  or  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justice 
under  the  aarae,  it  shnll  he  Iftwfiil  for  the  Prciiident,  and  it  shall  bo  hb  duty,  to  take 
such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the  militia  or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  either,  or  by  other  means,  as  he  mny  deem  necessary,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  such  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  or  combinations ;  and  any 
who  shall  be  arrested  under  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  section  shall 
delivered  to  the  marshal  of  the  projjer  district  to  be  defilt  with  according  to  law. 

"i  L   That  whenever  in  any  State  or  i^ut  of  a  State  the  unlawful  combinations 
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observed  that  they  have  not  been  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  or 

named  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  be  organized  and  armed,  and  so  na- 
merous  and  powerful  as  to  be  able,  by  violence,  tu  either  overthrow  or  set  at  defiance 
the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State,  and  of  the  United  States  within  such  State, 
or  when  the  constituted  authorities  are  in  complicity  with,  or  shall  connive  at  the  un- 
lawful purposes  of  such  powerful  and  armed  combinations  ;  and  whenever,  by  reason 
of  either  or  all  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  the  conviction  of  such  offenders  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  safety  shall  become  in  such  district  impracticable,  in  every 
such  case  such  combinations  shall  be  deemed  a  rebellion  against  the  government  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  during  the  continuance  of  such  rebellion,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  district  which  shall  be  so  under  the  sway  thereof,  sach  limits  to  be  prescribed 
by  proclamation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  in 
his  judgment  the  public  safety  shall  require  it,  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  to  the  end  that  such  rebellion  may  be  overthrown :  Provided^  That 
all  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  relating  to  habeas 
corpus,  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases,'  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  which  relate  to  the  discharge  of  prisoners  other 
than  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court, 
shall  be  in  full  force  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  ; 
Provided  further,  That  the  President  shall  first  have  made  proclamation,  as  now  com- 
manded by  law,  commandiDf^  such  insurgents  to  disperse ;  And  pronided  cUao,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  in  force  after  the  end  of  the  next  regular  session 
of  Congress. 

*'§  5.  That  no  person  shall  be  a  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  any  inquiry,  hearing,  or  trial  of  any  suit,  proceeding,  or  prosecution  based 
u^x)n  or  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  be  in  complicity  with  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy ;  and  every  such 
juror  shall,  before  entering  upon  any  such  inquiry,  hearing,  or  trial,  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  oath  in  open  court  that  he  has  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  counselled, 
advised,  or  voluntarily  aided  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy  ;  and  each  and  every 
person  who  shall  take  this  oath,  and  shall  therein  swear  falsely,  shall  be  guilty  of 
perjury,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  declared  against  that  crime ; 
and  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  '  An  act  defining  additional  causes  of  challenge, 
and  prescribing  an  additional  oath  for  grand  and  petit  jurors  in  the  United  States 
courts,*  approved  June  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  rejiealed. 

*'  §  6.  That  any  person  or  persons,  having  knowledge  that  any  of  the  wrongs  con* 
spire<i  to  be  done,  and  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  are  about  to  be 
committed,  and  having  power  to  prevent,  or  aid  in  preventing  the  same,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  so  to  do,  and  such  wrongful  act  shall  be  committed,  such  person  or  persons 
shall  be  liable  to  the  person  injured,  or  his  legal  representatives,  for  all  damages  caused 
by  any  such  wrongful  act  which  such  first-named  person  or  persons,  by  reasonable 
diligence,  could  have  prevented;  and  such  damages  may  be  recovered  in  an  action 
on  the  case,  in  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  any  number  of  per- 
sons guilty  of  such  wrongful  neglect  or  refusal  may  be  joined  as  defendants  in  such 
action :  Provided,  That  such  action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  year  after  such 
cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued ;  and  if  the  death  of  any  person  shall  be  caused  by 
any  such  wrongful  act  and  neglect,  the  legal  representatives  of  such  deceased  person 
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of  taking  from  the  States  any  of  those  just  powers  of  government 
which  in  the  original  adoption  of  the  Constitution  were  **  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively."  The  existing  division  of 
sovereignty  which  had  heen  found  equal  to  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties,  not  only  in  times  of  peace  and  general  harmony  but 
in  the  trials  of  a  most  desperate  civil  strife,  is  nut  disturl>ed  hy 
it  It  does,  indeedj  prohibit  the  States  from  exercising  certain 
powers  upon  their  citizens;  but  unless  we  are  wholly  mistaken 
in  our  assertion  that  they  arc  not  powers  which  the  jjeojile,  in 
framing  free  republican  governments,  are  accustomed  to  intrust 
to  their  rulers,  it  will  be  i>erceived  that  the  provisions  of  this 
article  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  limitations  upon  power,  but 
rather  as  precautions  against  possible  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
The  things  forbidden  were  already  forbidden  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  social  compact,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
legislative  authority  alike  of  the  States  and  of  the  nation.^  It 
still  remains  true  as  before  that  the  exercise  of  the  local  sover- 
eignty is  left  with  the  States ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  essential 
principles  of  republican  government  are,  in  some  State,  as  re- 
gards some  portion  of  the  people,  purposely  disregarded,  or,  by 
connivance  of  the  authorities  or  otherwise,  suffered  to  be  set 
aside  by  unlawful  violence;  when,  in  other  words,  the  State  pur- 
posely abuses  its  functions  in  the  oppression  of  individuals,  or 
systematically  refuses  or  neglects  to  employ  its  functions  in  giv- 
ing protection  to  any  class  of  its  citizens,  that  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  that  common  government 
wdiich,  ** for  general  purposes,"  is  "over  the  whole,"  interposes 
its  command  to  prevent  the  wrong.  Tliis  article  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  in  order  to  centralize  power,  but  to  preclude  such  a 
possible  abuse  of  power  as  might  result  from  prejudice  or  other 

ahaU  Lave  bqcIl  nction  there forj  and  maj  recover  not  exceeding  five  thoutand  dollars 
dnmages  thereitv  for  tl)6  benefit  of  tlio  widow  of  such  deceased  person,  if  any  there  be, 
or  if  there  l»e  no  widow,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin  of  »uch  deceased  person. 

*'  §  7*  That  nothing  herein  contained  nhall  be  con^tmed  to  supersede  or  repeal  anj 
fonrier  act  or  law  except  bo  far  as  the  same  may  be  repugnant  thereto  ;  and  any  offences 
heretofore  eommitted  against  the  t^nor  of  any  former  act  shall  be  prosecuted,  and  9nj 
proceeding  already  commenced  for  the  prosecntion  thereof  shall  be  continnetl  and  oom* 
pleted,  the  same  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  ^tassed,  except  ao  far  a«  the  provi&ioiis  of 
this  act  may  go  to  suRtain  and  validate  snch  proceedinga. 

**  Approved  April  20,  1871." 

1  The  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Oshom  o,  KiebolMn,  13  Wall  <J62,  in  whidi 
an  act  forbidding  a  remedy  upon  contracts  was  under  discnssioti,  is  here  gi^'en. 
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unworthj  motive.  The  States,  in  adopting  it,  have  not  struck 
blindly  and  fatally  at  their  reserved  powers;  they  have  rather 
given  security  that  in  certain  important  particulars  they  will 
not  pervert  or  abuse  them.^ 

*  To  whatever  school  of  construction  our  statesmen  have  belonged,  they  have  gen- 
emlly  heen  agreed  in  on6  thing,  —  tliat  the  ehittf  exeellence  of  i>ur  syiitem  of  govern- 
ment consista  iu  its  apiH)rtioumL*ijt  of  powers,  and  that  the  periJeluation  of  this  should 
be  matter  of  priinary  iiolkitude.  Mr*  Erer«tt  exprejiaeu  the  finidaiiiental  idea  of  our 
system  in  his  History  of  LibL'tty.  **  The  (mmem  of  the  CoDStitutioii."  he  says,  **  de- 
vised a  Bcheme  of  eoidYnle'rate  and  representative  Aovereign  rfpablica,  unite*!  in  a 
happy  diatribution  of  powers^  which,  reserving  to  the  separate  States  ail  the  jxiUtical 
funt^tionB  essential  to  lo<:al  administration  and  private  justice^  bestowed  yjKjn  the 
general  govermiK'nt  those  and  those  only  requir&l  for  the  service  of  the  whole." 
Spoachea  and  Orations,  L  167.  Mr.  Webster  may  ul»o  he  f|Uoted :  ''Circumstancea,'* 
hftMys,  *'have  wrought  out  for  us  a  slate  of  things  which,  iu  other  times  atid  other 
regions,  philosophy  has  dreamed  of,  and  thc^ory  haa  proposed,  and  s]>eculatiou  has 
suggested,  but  which  man  has  never  het^n  able  to  accoaiplish.  1  mean  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  nation  over  a  vastly  extern  Jed  |)ortioii  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by 
means  of  local  institutions  for  h^cal  puqvoj^e^  and  genei-dl  inatitntions  for  genei^l  pur- 
poses* I  know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  great  league 
of  Grecian  states,  notivithstanding  the  success  of  the  Roman  system,  —  and  ceiiainly 
there  is  no  exception  b^  the  remark  iii  motlern  history,  —  I  know  of  nothing  so  suita* 
ble  on  the  whole  for  the  gi^eat  interests  of  Ji  great  penple,  spread  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  glahe,  as  the  [»rovisiou  of  local  legislation  for  lo^al  and  nmnicijiiil  purpones^ 
with,  not  a  cotifederacy,  nor  a  loose  binding  together  of  uefiamte  }>arts,  but  a  limited, 
jKjsitive,  general  government,  for  positive,  general  purposes,  over  the  whole/*  Web- 
ster's WorkSj  11.  207.  Peculiarly  forcible  in  the  same  connection  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  Jeflerson,  **  The  States,*  he  says,  "as  well  a.s  their  central  government,  like  the 
planets  revolving  round  their  common  bun,  acting  atul  acted  U]>on  ac^'ording  to  their 
resfjective  weights  and  dhitance^s^  will  pnwluce  that  beautiful  equilibrium  on  whith 
our  Constitution  is  founded,  and  which  I  believe  it  will  exlnhit  to  the  world  in  a  degree 
of  perfection  unexampled  but  in  the  planetary  syatem  itaeir  The  enlightened  states- 
man, therefore,  will  endeavor  to  preserve  the  weight  and  inflaence  of  every  part,  as 
too  much  given  to  any  member  of  it  would  destroy  the  general  eftuilibrium. "  Letter 
to  Filzhugb,  Works,  IV,  217.  What  was  tnie  when  this  was  written  is  true  still. 
The  government  is  not  revol  ntionize^Ll  by  the  iiew^  ameiKlments  to  the  Constitution  ;  it 
is  but  adapted  to  new  conditions.  The  dangerous  excrescence  of  slavery  has  been  cut 
offj  and  these  are  but  to  heal  the  wound. 
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}  1969.  Thb  fifteenth  article  of  the  amendment«,  and  the  last 
which  hitherto  has  been  deemed  important  in  adapting  the  Con- 
fttttuticm  to  the  new  conditions  following  the  emancipation  of  the 
slares,  declares  that  *^The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stated 
to  Tote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged,  bj  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State,  on  accomit  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,"  *  and  that  ^the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation-'** 

1  Mr.  Simmer  in  the  Setiale  niaed  tlie  qneKtioQ  of  the  rmltie  of  this  unendme 
mad  dilated  the  li^t  of  uij  Sute  to  d«>iy  »uffn^  on  tcooimt  of  color.  **  l  mse," 
lie  Mtd,  "  no  i|QestioiL  of  tbe  pover  of  the  Sut«<  to  tvguUte  stilErage  ;  I  go  into  the 
qaertion  of  the  meudag  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  Stmt«s^  mod  I  insist  that. 
imder  that,  3roa  conoot,  withoat  fiUntfjuig  etaj  ndc  of  ioterpi^iatioii  whidi  irill  hv 
foand  in  soy  book  of  jtuupindeDoe,  without  fidiifjiiig  evexy  aeotmieot  of  the  heart, 
a»j  that  tuider  the  power  to  regoUte  joa  can  dis6«ochiae  a  race.  Erery  presttinp- 
tion  is  to  be  in  faror  of  human  rights.  Soma  of  the  bimyest  sentiments  of  English 
jurispnidenoe  have  all  gone  in  that  direetioii,  erem  to  the  extent  of  nyiog  that  tlmt 
man  ia  impioaa  and  cruel  who  doea  not  &Tor  homan  rights.  There  I  stand  in  every 
interpretation  of  the  ConstitatioQ  ;  in  the  constmctiou  of  every  woM  and  phnae  in 
it,  I  gire  to  it  a  meaning  in  frror  of  human  righta  ;  and  when  I  am  asked  whst  is 
meant  by  the  term  'to  regidste:,*  I  saj,  to  determine  the  manner  of  ele-ctiooB ;  not  to 
diafrmnchiae  a  race.  When  I  un  asked  what  msj  be  qualifications,  1  say  clearly^ 
thoae  things  whit^h  may  be  acquired,  those  things  which  ar«  attainsble  to  hnmim 
effort ;  not  those  thlnga  which,  by  tbo  proridence  of  God,  are  unattainable.  Sir,  it 
is  an  iniialt  to  God  and  to  humanity  to  say  that  auch  a  thing  can  be  a  qualification.** 
Debate  of  Feb,  3,  1&69.     Mr.  Senator  Edmunda,  in  the  same  debate,  argued  that  thfij 


>  Adopted  in  Conj^reaa,  Febnutr}'  26,  1869,  and  published  and  ratiRed  by  the  requi- 
site three-fourths  of  the  States,  March  30,  1870,  Very  stringeut  acts  "  to  eo/orce  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  in  the  seTeral  States  of  this  Union,*^  were 
passed  May  31,  1870,  and  February  28,  1871.  See  JSx  parte  Yarbortjugh,  110  U.  S. 
651 ;  United  States  v,  Waddell,  112  U.  S.  76  ;  Neal  bl  Delaware,  103  U.  S.  370  (tlie 
amendment  overrides  State  constitutiotLS).  The  fifteenth  amendment  does  not  conrer 
the  right  of  suffrage  ;  it  prevents  preference  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
servitude.     United  States  v.  Ree^^e,  92  U.  S.  2U. 
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§  1970.  Previous  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  great 
majority  of  the  States  did  not  admit  persons  of  African  descent, 
even  though  freemen,  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,^ 
and  those  which  did  assumed  the  general  inferiority  of  the  race, 
and  required  some  special  evidence  of  fitness ;  such,  for  instance, 

elective  franchise  was  assured  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  '*  I  am  one  of  those," 
he  said,  *'who  believe  that  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  we  have  already 
adopted,  has  undertaken  to  secure  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  that  belong  to  citizens  as  such,  including,  of  course,  and  compre- 
hending all  belonging  to  the  class.  There  is  no  qualification  or  limitation  ;  but  words 
the  most  comprehensive  possible  in  a  statute  or  in  a  constitution  are  used.  I  believe 
that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  whom  political  rights  can  be  as- 
serted at  all,  is  entitled  now  to  exercise  political  privileges  ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  is 
any  man  in  the  United  States  who  was  before  that  amendment  entitled  to  exercise  poli- 
tical privileges,  that  amendment  extended  to  all  the  citizens  similarly  situated,  with- 
out arbitrary  and  mere  fanciful  distinctions,  such  as  color,  nativity,  education,  or  of 
religion,  an  equal  right ;  because,  if  there  is  any  vitality  at  all  in  that  article,  which 
was  so  much  studied  here,  and  which  at  last  has  commanded  the  assent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  it  is  that  it  gave  the  great  and  comprehensive  word  *  privileges  *  to  all 
citizens  alike,  and  that  it  made  secure  to  them  the  privileges  that  belonged  to  the 
highest  class  of  community."  But  these  views  did  not  command  the  assent  of 
Congress,  nor,  probably,  of  any  large  portion  of  the  public. 

^  The  terms  of  exclusion  were  different  in  different  States,  but  an  examination  of 
the  laws  and  judicial  decisions  will  show  that  there  was  always  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  particular  classes  of  persons  of  mixed  blood  should  be  ranged 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  proper  dividing  line  between  the  European  and  African 
races.  Sometimes  this  was  sought  to  be  settled  by  the  State  legislation ;  in  other 
cases  the  legislation  only  introduced  confusion.  Thus,  by  an  early  statute  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  person  not  of  pure  negro  blood,  but  having  one-fourth  part  or  more,  was 
deemed  a  mulatto.  4  Randolph,  631.  The  Indiana  statutes  adopted  the  same  rule. 
But  in  Massachusetts  (Medway  v.  Natick,  7  Mass.  88)  and  Alabama  (Thurman  v. 
State,  18  Ala.  276)  it  is  decided  that  a  mulatto  is  a  person  begotten  between  a  white 
and  a  black  ;  and  one  having  a  fourth  only  of  negro  blood  is  not  a  mulatto.  In  South 
Carolina  persons  tinged  with  negro  blood  were  held  not  to  be  whites.  State  v.  Hayes, 
1  Bailey,  275 ;  State  v,  Davis,  2  Bailey,  558.  In  Michigan,  where  statutes  had  always 
spoken  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  other  colored  persons,  it  was  held  that  these  terms 
were  satisfied  by  the  three  classes  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  quadroons,  and  all  having 
less  than  one-fourth  negro  blood  should  be  regarded  as  white.  People  r.  Dean,  14 
Mich.  406.  See  also  Dean  r.  Commonwealth,  4  Grat.  641 ;  Gentry  r.  McMinnia,  3 
Dana,  385 ;  Johnson  r.  Norwich,  29  Conn.  407,  which  afford  more  or  less  support  to 
the  same  view.  In  Georgia,  persons  having  less  than  one-eighth  negro  blood  were  held 
to  be  white  :  Bryan  v.  Walton,  20  Ga.  480 ;  while  in  North  Carolina,  one  having  a 
sixteenth  negro  blood  was  decided  not  to  be.  State  v.  Charon,  5  Jones  Law,  11.  In 
Ohio,  quadroons  were  held  to  be  "  white  : "  Gray  v.  State,  4  Ohio,  854  ;  Thacker  v. 
Hawk,  11  Ohio,  876  ;  Jeffries  v,  Aukeny,  11  Ohio,  872 ;  Lane  v.  Baker,  12  Ohio,  287  ; 
though  the  correctness  of  this  ruling  was  questioned  in  Van  Camp  r.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  9  Ohio,  N.  s.  406,  and  was  denied  in  Smith  v,  Oliver,  81  Ala.  89.  These 
references  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
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into  harmofiions  and  satiaiaiC- 
^  as  fellow-citizens, 
rideraliona  were,  ther  were  not 
F"*i*J  ^^  exelnaion  of  the  colored  people 
I  die  poUiL     To  raaiiMP  a^iast  them  discriminations  based 
eolar  was  to  pq|ieUate  a  feeling  of  degradation,    which 
Mt  fdl  to  luaaliluk  a  aeriovs  impediment  to  the  rerj- 
I  for  the  ekctin  fraai&ise  the  vant  of  which  was  now 
the  principal  raaon  for  denring  it.     lloreorer,  to  leare  thera 
wiftoat  politieal  ptlffkega  was  to  place  them  at  a  serious  di£ 
wastage  whererer  and  in  whatsoever  manner  they  came  in 
pedtioD  with  others;  and  the  sentiment  from  the  Brst  was  sit 
and  soon  came  to  prevail  amoBg  the  people,  that  the  ballot    _. 
abeolntelf  ttaential  to  their  protection  against  oppression  and 
wrong  in  a  thousaiid  forms  where  the  general  law  would  Ije  power- 
less,  and  that  it  must  constitute  the  chief  incitement  to  the 
efforts  needed  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment.    And  there  were  not  wanting  abundant  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  in  any  political  society  the  existence  of  a  large  class, 
branded  without   their  fault  with  a  mark  of  legal   inferioritf. 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  circumstance  tending  to  public  disordJ| 
wrong*   and  danger.     The  discrimination  against   the  coloref 

I  AD  tliw  i»  oiramed  in  the  §pedal  mesMge  of  the  President  mmoancitig  to  Cotigrm 
the  T»ti<icfttioii  of  thi*  amendjaent. 
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people  at  the  polls  was  now  the  last  remaining  badge  of  their  late 
BerTitiidej  and  the  wrong  done  them  bj  their  enslavement  could 
not  be  fully  atoned  for  while  it  was  continued.  It  might  be 
highly  desirable  that  the  individual  States  shoold  take  action 
to  abolish  it;  but  while  many  were  ready  to  do  so,  in  others 
public  sentiment  was  not  yet  fully  aroused  to  the  justice,  ne- 
cessity, or  exfwdiency  of  such  a  step;  and  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  Constitution  was  consequently  the  only  method  in 
which  the  reform  could  be  speedily,  completely,  and  efifectnally 
accomplished. 

§  1972.  What  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  this 
article  is  the  care  with  which  it  confines  itself  to  the  particular 
object  in  view.  The  pressure  of  a  particular  evil  was  felt;  the 
reproach  of  a  great  wrong  was  acknowledged ;  and  that  evil  was 
to  be  remedied,  and  that  wrong  redressed.  There  was  no 
thought  at  this  time  of  correcting  at  once  and  by  a  single  act  all 
the  inequalities  and  all  the  injustice  that  might  exist  in  the 
suffrage  laws  of  the  several  States.  There  was  no  thought  or 
purpose  of  regulating  by  amendment,  or  of  conferring  upon  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  regulate,  or  to  prescribe  qualifications  for, 
the  privilege  of  the  ballot.  From  the  beginning  the  States  had 
exercised  that  authority,  and  however  diverse  had  been  their 
action,  there  was  no  complaint  of  any  resulting  evil  which  in  any 
case  had  become  of  national  impoi-tancc  except  the  single  one  at 
which  this  article  was  aimed*  The  correction  of  this  was  conse- 
quently tlie  immediate  need,  and  whatever  else  was  wrong  or 
impolitic  might  properly  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  States  where 
the  subject  was  left  when  the  Constitution  was  framed.  At  their 
hands,  it  may  be  trusted,  will  whatever  else  is  unequal  in  due 
time  be  corrected,  and  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  republican 
institutions  be  discarded.* 

§  1973.  This  last  amendment  crowns  the  edifice  of  national 
liberty.  Freedom  is  no  longer  sectional  or  partial.  There  are 
no  longer  privileged  classes;  the  laws  have  ceased  to  be  invid- 

1  Soon  after  di©  adoption  of  thi«  ftmendment  (July  14,  1870),  CJongreas  amended 
ttie  natunirLzation  laws  ao  us  to  extend  them  "to  aliens  of  African  nativity,  and  to 
peraoiia  of  African  descent ;  "  tljeir  benefits  i^ere  confinpd  previously  to  wMtd  personB* 
The  aame  act  contains  important  provisioDs,  which  give  to  the  federal  anthont)«s  a  , 
certidn  gupenriaion  and  the  right  to  take  charge  of  the  preaervation  of  order  at  elcctionij 
in  towni  of  20|000  inhabitants  or  moro,  when  FepreAeotati  res  m  Congress  are  to 
chooen. 
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ious,  and  all  classes  of  citizens  who  are  to  be  governed  by  them 

are  admitted  also  to  participate  in  their  administration.^ 

§  1974.  The  question  may  indeed  be  raised,  whether  it  be  not 
possible  that  we  have  phmged  into  new  danf^ers  in  laying  thug 
broadly  the  basis  of  responsible  citizenship.  There  are  those  who 
foresee  only  evil,  and  who  prophesy  only  calamity.  But  evil  is 
always  prophesied  when  concession  is  made  to  democracy:  when 
kings  are  set  aside,  when  hereditary  privileges  are  abolished  or 
restricted,  when  the  press  is  unmuzzled,  when  the  conscience  is 
set  free.  It  was  prophesied  in  England,  when  toleration  wog 
extended  to  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  and  again 
when  the  Catholics  wore  emancipated,  and  again  when  political 
rights  were  extended  to  the  Jews.  Every  step  in  that  country 
towards  making  the  Parliament  a  truly  representative  liody  of 
the  whole  nation,  every  disfranchisement  of  decayed  or  corrupt 
boroughs,  and  every  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  people,  has 
been  earnestly  opposed  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  state. 
Every  step  in  America  in  the  same  direction  has  met  with  the 
like  opposition.  The  rulers,  whether  they  be  kings  or  lords  or 
privileged  classes,  always  believe  they  rule  by  right  divine^ 
Power  is  safe  in  their  hands,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  the  jicople  at  large:  this  is  the  assumption  always  when 
the  demands  of  new  classes  for  a  voice  in  the  government  are  to 
be  resisted.  Tlic  American  people  have  assumed  that  that  which 
is  most  just  is  also  the  wisest  and  safest,  and  they  trust  to  time 
and  experience  to  justify  their  confidence.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  many  unfit  persons  will  demand  and  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage,  but  no  test  that  could  be  prescribed  —  whether  of 
education,  property,  experience,  race,  or  color  —  could  be  com- 
pletely effectual  in  separating  out  the  fit  from  the  unfit,  the  vir- 
tuous from  the  vicious,  the  patriotic  and  public-spirited  from  the 
selfish,  mercenary,  and  mean. 

§  1975.  It  may  be  well  for  the  country  and  for  the  experiment 
we  enter  upon  that  a  new  generation  is  already  coming  upon  the 
stage,  whose  political  training  was  going  on  while  the  artillery 

*  It  was  propoaed  in  Congress  to  make  tbe  amendment  embrace  tbe  right  to  bold 
oflire  jlIbo,  but  this  waa  filially  omitted.  It  was  doubtless  believe^l  tliat  when  tbe  bal- 
lot wns  giveiif  the  very  nFimbers  and  strength  of  the  class  would  constitate  a  sufficimt 
l>r<itection  agiiinst  sny  exdusion.  Bnt  even  if  the  disposition  should  exist  to  eit»b- 
lifih  «ny.  we  doubt  if  it  could  be  supported  m  view  of  the  provisioiis  of  the  fourteenlii 
ELueudiue&t* 
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of  civil  war  wa«  battering  down  old  prejudices,  and  the  nation 
was  staking  its  existence  upon  the  emancipation  of  a  race  it  had 
before  despised.  To  such  a  training  there  were  different  sur- 
roundings from  those  which  in  some  particulars  operated  to 
narrow  the  ideas  and  shape  the  action  of  the  founders  of  the  gov- 
ernment Liberty  to  those  who  are  henceforth  to  govern  America 
has  a  broader  meaning  than  formerly,  and  they  accept  the  equal- 
icy  of  man  as  a  practical  fact,  and  not  as  l)eing,  in  any  particular, 
merely  a  beautiful  theory.  To  them  all  the  evils  and  all  the 
discredit  of  slavery,  and  all  the  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  heart- 
burnings which  sprung  from  it,  are  only  things  which  have  served 
to  darken  a  page  of  our  national  history,  as  the  executions  for 
witchcraft  and  the  persecutions  for  the  unlicensed  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being  have  darkened  others;  but  upon  that  page  has 
been  turned  over  a  new  and  unsullied  leaf,  upon  which  a  nation, 
purified  by  suffering,  may  hereafter  record  a  history  inspired  by 
the  impulses  of  enlightened  and  impartial  humanity.  The  com- 
promises between  right  and  wrong  under  the  pretence  of  expe- 
diency have  disappeared ;  the  house  is  no  longer  divided  against 
itself;  a  new  corner-stone  is  built  into  the  edifice  of  liberty,  and 
those  who  now  guard  and  support  the  structure  accept  without 
the  mental  reservation  of  their  fathers  the  truth  of  its  legend, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  governments  are  estab- 
lished among  men  to  defend  and  protect  their  inalienable  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  From  henceforth 
in  America  there  is  in  the  inheritance  of  freedom  no  invidious 
distinction,  no  right  of  primogeniture ;  its  blessings  descend  and 
its  privileges  are  conferred  impartially  upon  all,  and  all  must 
assume  its  duties  and  bear  their  share  in  its  responsibilities.  If 
the  duties  shall  be  assumed  with  intelligence,  and  performed 
with  rectitude ;  if  the  responsibilities  shall  be  borne  in  the  same 
spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  which  now  finds  expression  in  the 
Constitution,  we  may  confidently  believe  and  trust  that,  under 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  our  institutions  shall  be 
perpetual.  "  The  nation,  under  God,  [has]  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  [now]  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  '*  ^ 

1  President  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  Nov.  19,  1863.     Holland's  Life  of  Lincoln, 
423  ;   Raymond's  Administration  of  Lincoln,  881 ;    Draper's  Civil  War,  III.  152 ; 
Lo88iug*8  Civil  War,  III.  80. 
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Whilk  the  last  or  the  foregoing  ahcaU  were  passing  tbroagh  the  press,  appeared  tha 
deciiiona  of  the  Supreme  Coart  in  two  exceediugly  initio rtant  easeis,  giving  a  construc- 
tion to  the  three  new  amendments  to  the  Constitutioa.  The  editor  greatly  regrets  that 
his  owQ  work  waa  aa  far  advanced  as  to  precludo  their  b«^ing  made  use  of  aiid  freely 
copied  from  in  the  prejMiration  of  the  text  of  his  three  anpplementarj'  chapters  ;  but  as 
the  views  he  lias  expreaaed  are  fortunately  in  hamiony  with  those  opinions,  perhaps  tho 
general  purpose  which  would  have  been  had  in  view  in  incori>orating  them  in  the  Ijody 
of  the  worki  m&y  he  sufliciently  accomplished  by  a  referpnce  to  them  here,  and  by  lib- 
eral quotations  from  the  most  important.  The  leading  case  was  that  of  The  Live  Stock 
Dealers  and  Butchers  Association  v.  The  Ci*escent  City  Live  Stock  Landing  and  Slaughter 
House  Coai{jauy,  and  was  brought  to  the  court  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana.  A  case  in  the  circuit  court  InTolving  the  same  questions  is  reix^rted  in  I 
Abb,  U.  S.  Rep,  388,  to  which  a  reference  ia  made  for  the  facts.  In  this  place  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  denied  tlie  right  of  the  defendant  in  error 
to  certain  exclusive  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  the  latter  by  the  legisktura 
of  Louisiana,  and  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The 
statute  conferring  the«?e  privileges,  it  is  sjiid  hy  Mr,  Justice  Miller,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  the  fourt,  **  is  denounced  not  only  m  cre-ating  a  monopoly  and 
conferring  odious  and  exclusive  privileges  ufion  a  small  number  of  persons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  body  of  the  comniunity  of  New  Orleans,  hut  it  is  aHserted  that  it  de- 
prives a  large  and  meritorious  class  of  citizens  —  the  whole  of  the  butchers  of  the  city 
—  of  the  right  to  exercise  their  trade,  the  business  to  which  they  have  been  tmined, 
and  on  which  they  depend  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families ;  and  that 
the  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  business  of  butchering  is  necessary  to  the  daily  subftuit- 
ence  of  the  population  of  the  city." 

The  opinion  proceeds  to  consider  this  position,  and  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
it  is  competent  for  a  State  to  grant  exclusive  privileges,  which  it  decides  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  declares  the  right  of  the.  State  courts  to  decide  finally  whether  any  such  ex- 
clusive privilt'ges  are  forbidden  by  the  State  constitutions.  It  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  **  allege  that  the  statute  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  these  several  particulars  ;  That  it  creates  an  involuntary  servitude 
forbidden  hy  the  thirteenth  article  of  amendment  ;  that  it  abridges  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  Uniteil  States  ;  that  it  denies  to  the  plaintiffs  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  that  it  deprives  tbem  of  their  proiierty  without  due  process 
of  law,  contrary  to  the  provlsiona  of  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amend- 
ment. This  court  ia  Uius  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  give  ooofitruction  to  these 
articles. 

**We  do  mot  conceal  from  oarselves  the  great  responsibility  which  this  duty 
devolTCS  upon  us.     No  questions  so  far  reaching  and  pervading  in  their  cooset|uence8, 
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80  profoundly  interesting  to  the  people  of  thk  country,  And  so  important  in  thdr  besr> 
ing  upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  iind  of  the  Beveral  StAt^s  to  each  oth**r  and 
to  lh«  citu«ntt  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States^  have  hei?u  before  this  court  dur- 
ing the  official  life  of  any  ot  its  |>reaent  members.  We  have  given  every  op^iortuiuty 
for  a  fidl  beuritig  at  the  bar  ;  we  have  di(k:usi»ed  it  freely  and  compared  viowsi  Auioug 
ourselves  ;  we  have  Uken  ample  time  for  careful  deliberatiou,  and  we  now  propose  to 
announce  the  judgments  which  we  have  formed  in  the  construction  of  thows  articles,  to 
far  us  we  have  found  lliem  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  caaes  before  its  -,  mud  beyond 
that  we  have  neither  the  i uc I i nation  nor  the  right  to  go/* 

After  then  making  brief  reference  to  the  first  twelve  amendments  to  the  Conatitntion, 
the  eourt  proceed  to  consider  the  last  throe^ 

*'  The  most  cursory  glance  at  tlieAe  articles  diaclocies  a  unity  of  purpose,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  tmiea,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  any  question  of  doubt  oonceniing  their  true  meaning.  Nor  can  auch  donlita^ 
when  any  reuaonably  exist,  be  safely  and  rationally  solved  without  a  reference  to  that 
history ;  for  In  it  ia  found  the  occasion  and  the  necessity  for  recurring  again  to  the  great 
source  of  |)ower  in  thi«i  country^  the  people  of  the  States,  for  additional  gtuumntias  of 
human  righta,  additional  powers  to  the  federal  government »  additional  restraints  upon 
those  of  the  States.  Fortunately  that  history  b  fresh  within  the  memory  of  us  all,  and 
its  leading  featuren,  as  they  bear  upon  the  matter  before  ns,  free  from  doubt  The  in- 
stitution of  African  slavery  as  it  existed  in  about  half  the  StateJi  of  the  Union,  and  the 
tiontests  prvadiug  the  public  mind  for  many  years  between  those  who  desired  its  cur- 
taiJment  and  ultimate  extinction  and  those  who  desired  additional  saft^ards  for  its 
security  and  peqietuation,  iulminated  in  tlio  effort  on  tbe  i>art  of  moat  of  the  States  in 
which  slavery  existed  to  sei>arate  from  the  f<^deral  government  and  to  resist  its  author- 
ity. Thi-*«  constituted  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  whatever  auxiliaiy  causes  may 
have  contributed  to  bring  alwnt  this  war^  undoubtedly  the  overshadowing  and  efficient 
cause  was  African  blavery. 

'Mn  that  struggle  slavery,  as  a  legalized  social  relation,  perishetL  It  perished  as  a 
necessity  of  the  bittemesH  and  force  of  the  conflict  When  the  armies  of  freedom  found 
themselves  upon  the  soil  of  slavery  they  could  do  nothing  !eas  than  free  the  poor  vic- 
tims whose  imposed  servitude  was  the  foundattou  of  tlje  quarrcL  And  when  hard 
pressed  in  tlie  contest,  these  men  (for  they  ptovwl  themselves  men  in  that  terrible 
crisis!  offerwl  their  servicea,  and  Avere  accepted  by  thousands  to  aid  in  snp[ireaaing  thi 
unlawful  rebellion,  slavery  was  at  an  end  wherever  the  federal  government  aaooeeded 
in  that  purf*o*^e.  The  proclamation  of  Prcsitlent  Lincoln  expreasc*!  an  accotnplislied 
fact  as  to  a  large  portion  of  the  insurrectionary  districts,  when  he  declared  slaTery 
abolished  in  them  all.  lint  the  war  being  over,  those  who  ha<t  succeeded  m  ra-estab> 
lishing  the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  were  not  content  to  permit  this  gneat 
act  of  emancipation  to  rest  on  the  actual  results  of  the  contest,  or  the  proclamation  of 
the  Kxecutive,  both  of  which  might  have  been  riucstioiied  in  after-times  ;  and  they 
determined  to  place  this  main  and  most  valuable  result  in  the  Constitution  of  the  re- 
stored Union,  as  one  of  its  fumlsmental  articles.  Hence  the  thirteejith  article  of 
amendment  of  that  inHtrument.  Its  two  short  sections  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  oon- 
stmctton,  so  vigorous  is  their  expresi^ion  and  so  appropriate  to  the  porpose  wa  Iksve 
indicated  J  -^ 

**  *  1.     Neither  slavery  nor  involiintaTy  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  < 
whereof  the  |«irty  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

'*  *  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.* 

••  To  withdraw  the  mind  from  the   eoutempktiou  of  this  grand  yet  simple  d© 
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tion  of  the  persctial  freedom  of  all  the  human  mce  witWn  tlie  jiiri«Hliction  of  this  gov- 
ernment,  —  a  declaration  desigueil  to  eatablisli  the  fa*edom  of  four  niillioni  of  alnvess,  — 
Mid  with  a  miurod€Oi*ic  senrcb  eodt'avor  tu  find  in  it  a  rtfereoce  to  somtudcs  wliicli 
may  liave  beea  attaehdl  to  property  in  c*?rtiiiu  localitiefl,  rtequirea  mi  effort,  to  Bay  tho 
least  of  it 

"That  a  personal  servitude  was  meant,  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  word  •  invol- 
untary/ whit;h  can  only  apply  to  hnrnan  U-inga.  Thu  exception  of  servitude  m  a 
punishment  fur  crime  gtvea  an  idta  of  the  cliuw  of  sen itudo  that  is  meant.  The  word 
'iier%'itudc'  is  of  larger  luwiijing  than  slavui-y,  as  the  Utter  h  |iopijkTly  underatood 
in  this  country,  and  the  obvious  purpotie  was  to  forl>id  all  shailes  and  conditions  of 
African  slavery.  It  was  very  well  understood  that  in  the  form  of  apprenticeship  for 
long  terms,  as  it  had  been  jfractined  in  the  West  liiilion  iHlands  on  the  aliolition  of 
skvery  by  the  English  |rovernment,  or  by  reducing  the  slaves  to  the  conditmn  of  serfs 
attached  to  the  plantation,  the  purjio^e  of  the  article  Tnight  have  been  evaded,  if  only 
the  word  *  slavery '  Imd  been  uaeth  The  ease  of  the  apprentice  slavCt  held  under  a 
law  of  Maryland,  liberated  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  on  a  writ  of  fufheaa  corpus  under 
tluH  nitiele,  illustrates  this  course  of  obserration.  Motfrr  of  Tumtr  (  1  Abb.  IL  S. 
R,  84)*  And  it  is  all  that  we  deem  necessary  to  say  on  the  application  of  that  article 
to  the  statute  of  Louisiana,  now  under  consideration. 

**  The  process  of  restoring  to  their  pirtpt?r  relations  with  the  federal  government 
and  with  the  other  States  those  which  had  sided  with  the  rebellion,  undertaken 
nnder  the  proclamation  of  President  Johnson  in  1865»  and  before  the  assembling  of 
Congress  develo[>cd  the  fact  that,  notwitliMtanding  the  formal  recognition  by  those 
States  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  condition  of  the  slave  race  would,  without  further 
protection  of  the  federal  government,  be  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  before.  Among  the 
first  nets  of  legislation  adopted  by  several   of  these  States  in  the  legislative  bodii^ 

V  hich  claimed  to  be  in  their  nomiul  relations  with  the  foileml  government,  were  laws 

V  hich  imposed  upon  the  colored  race  onerous  disabilities  ami  bunit-ns,  and  curtailed 
their  rights  in  the  pursTiit  of  life,  liberty,  and  proprty  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
freedom  waa  of  little  value,  while  they  liarl  lost  the  protwtion  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  former  owners  from  motives  both  of  interest  and  liuniftnity, 

**They  wpre  in  some  States  forbidden  to  apjwar  m  the  towns  in  any  other  chamcter 
than  menial  servants.  They  were  requiretl  to  reside  on  and  cultivate  the  w>il  without 
the  right  to  puiThftiie  or  own  it.  They  were  excluded  from  manj-  occufjotions  of  gain, 
and  were  not  permitted  to  give  testimony  in  the  courts  in  any  case  where  a  white  man 
was  a  party.  It  was  said  that  their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  Imd  men,  either  bcraiuse 
the  laws  for  their  protection  were  insulficient,  or  "were  not  enforced. 

"These  circumstances,  whatever  of  falfrchood  or  mibcont'eption  may  have  been 
mingled  with  their  presentation,  forced  njion  the  statesnn^n  who  lind  conducted  thu 
federal  government  in  safety  throngh  the  crisis  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  sup[>osed 
th.it  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  amendment  they  had  secun'd  the  result  of  their  labors, 
the  conviction  that  something  more  was  neceasary  in  the  way  of  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  the  nnfortunate  mce  who  had  auflered  so  much.  They  accordingly  {jas-setL 
through  Congreaa  the  proposition  for  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment ;  and  ihey 
declined  to  treat  as  restored  to  their  full  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Union 
the  States  which  had  been  in  insurrection,  until  they  ratified  that  article  by  a  formal 
vote  of  their  legislative  bodies. 

*•  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  critically  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  on 
which  plaintiffs  in  error  rely,  let  us  comi*l«te  and  dismiss  the  history  of  the  recent 
amendments,  as  that  history  relates  to  the  genera!  puq>o(,e  which  itervades  them  all 
A  few  years'  experience  satisfied  the  thought  fid  men  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the 
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otber  two  amendments^  that  Dotwithsiandrng  the  restrainta  of  those  articles  on  tho 
States,  aud  the  lawn  [Mascd  under  the  additional  powers  gnmted  to  Congress,  these 
wen!  still  inadequate  for  that  proteiJtion  to  life,  lil>€rty,  and  property,  vritbout  which 
freedom  Ui  the  ala?e  waa  no  boi^n.  Thej  weru  in  iill  those  Slates  denied  the  right  of 
BulTnige.  Tlie  kwa  were  madi;  and  adnuaistered  by  the  white  man  alone.  It  was  nrged 
that  u  mcc  of  men  diitlini^tively  marked,  aa  was  the  negro  race,  living  in  the  midiit  of 
another  and  domimint  race,  could  never  be  fully  secured  in  thdr  persons  and  their 
]iro{)t*rty  without  the  right  of  sutfrage*  Hence  the  tifteentb  aaieudmeut,  which  de- 
dares  that  '-  the  right  of  dttzena  of  the  United  States  to  Yole  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  preriona 
condition  of  aerTitude,'  The  negro  having  by  the  fourteenth  nrtiele  been  declared  a 
citizen  of  Ihe  United  Statea,  ia  thua  made  a  voter  in  everj'  State  of  the  Union. 

**  We  rei>eati  then,  in  the  light  of  this  recapitulation  of  events  almost  too  recent 
to  be  called  bistur}%  but  whieh  are  familiar  with  iih  all,  and  on  the  most  casual  exam* 
i nation  of  the  language  of  these  amendments,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the- 
one  prevailiag  jiurjioae  found  in  them  all,  lying  at  the  foundution  of  each,  and  without 
which  none  of  tiipm  would  have  been  even  suggested ;  we  mean  the  &eedoro  of  the 
slave  race,  the  security  and  firm  estahli^hmeut  of  that  freedom,  and  the  protection  of 
the  newly-made  freeman  and  citizen  from  the  oppression  of  those  who  had  fonnvrly 
exercised  unlimited  dominion  over  him.  It  is  true  that  only  the  fifteenth  amendmmt 
in  terms  mentions  the  negrr*  by  speaking  of  his  color  and  his  ahiTeiy  ;  but  it  iaji^ 
as  true  that  each  of  the  other  articlea  waa  addressed  to  tho  grievances  of  that  nee^ 
and  desigiu'd  to  remedy  them,  as  the  fifteenth* 

"  We  do  not  say  that  no  one  else  but  the  negro  can  share  in  thiH  protection 
Both  the  language  and  spirit  of  these  ai-ticles  are  to  have  their  fair  and  Juist  weight 
in  uny  question  of  construction;  undoubtedly,  while  negro  slavery  alone  was  in  th« 
mind  of  the  Congress  which  prof>osed  the  thirteenth  article,  it  forbids  any  other  kind 
of  slavery,  uow  or  hereafter.  If  Mexican  peonage,  or  the  Chinese  coolie  bbor  system 
shall  develop  slavery  uf  the  Mexioiu  or  Chinese  race  within  our  territory,  thia  ametiil- 
ment  may  safely  be  tniated  to  make  it  void.  And  so,  if  other  rights  are  assailtsd  by 
the  States  which  |Htjperly  jind  necessarily  ffdi  within  the  protection  of  these  artich 
that  protection  will  apply  though  the  jKirty  intci-ested  may  not  be  of  African  descent 
Hut  what  we  do  say,  and  what  we  wi^li  to  have  understood,  is,  that  in  any  fair  and 
jyst  constrnction  of  any  sectian  or  phrase  of  these  ametidments,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  way  a  tx)  the  purpose  which  we  hav«  said  was  the  [tervadiug  spirit  of  thera  all,  the 
evil  which  they  were  designed  to  remedy,  and  the  process  of  continual  addition  to  the 
C(i  IIS  tit  lit  ion,  until  that  purpose  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished  as  far  aa  constitti* 
tioiial  law  can  accoinpli.sh  it, 

'*The  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article^  to  which  our  attention  is  mor^  speeii 
inviteil,  ojjens  with  a  definition  of  citixenship  —  not  only  citi/.enRhip  of  the  United  States^! 
but  citizcuflbip  of  the  States  ;  no  such  doBnltion  was  previously  fuund  In  the  Coustitq 
tion,  nor  had  any  attempt  been  mode  to  define  it  by  Act  of  Congresa.     It  had  been  th 
occasion  of  much  discussion  in  the  courts,  by  the  executive  departments,  and  in 
public  journals.     It  bad  been  s/iid  by  eminent  judges  that  no  man  was  a  citizen  of  J 
the  United  States,  except  as  he  wan  a  citken  of  one  of  the  States  com|>osiog  th#1 
Union.     Those,  therefore,  who  had  been  boni  and  resided  always  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  th«  Territories,  though  within  the  United  States,  were  not  citizens. 
Whether  this  projKJsition  was  sound  or  not,  had  never  been  judicially  decided.     But  it 
had  been  held  by  this  court  in  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott  case,  only  a  few  years  before 
the  outhrt>ak  of  the  civil  war,  that  a  man  of  African  descent,  whether  a  slave  or  not,  wai  j 
not  and  could  not  he  a  citizen  of  a  Statu  or  of  the  United  States.    This  deciaioii,  while] 
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it  met  the  condemnation  of  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  constitutional  lawyers  of 
the  country,  had  never  been  overruled,  and  if  it  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  constitutional 
limitation  of  the  right  of  citizenship^  then  all  the  negro  race  who  had  recently  been 
made  freemen  were  still,  not  only  not  citizens,  but  were  incapable  of  becoming  so  by 
anything  short  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

"  To  remove  this  difficulty  primarily,  and  to  establish  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
definition  of  citizenship,  which  should  declare  what  should  constitute  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  and  also  citizenship  of  a  State,  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section  was 
framed  :  — 

'"All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.' 

"  The  first  observation  we  have  to  make  on  this  clause  is,  that  it  puts  at  rest  both 
the  questions  which  we  stated  to  have  been  the  subject  of  differences  of  opinion.  It 
declares  that  persons  may  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  their  citi- 
zenship of  a  particular  State  ;  and  it  overturns  the  Dred  Scott  decision  by  making  all 
persons  bom  within  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  That  its  main  purpose  was  to  establish  the  citizenship  of  the  negro  can 
admit  of  no  doubt  The  phrase  'subject  to  its  jurisdiction  '  was  intended  to  exclude 
from  its  operation  children  of  ministers,  consuls,  and  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign 
States,  bom  within  the  United  States. 

"The  next  observation  is  more  important,  in  view  of  the  arguments  of  counsel  in 
the  present  case.  It  is  that  the  distinction  between  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
and  citizenship  of  a  State  is  clearly  recognized  and  continued.  Not  only  may  a  man 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  citizen  of  a  State,  but  an  important 
element  is  necessary  to  convert  the  former  into  the  latter.  He  must  reside  within  the 
State  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  it ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  be  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Union.  It  is  quite  clear,  then, 
that  there  is  a  citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizenship  of  a  State,  which  are 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  which  depend  upon  different  characteristics  or  circum- 
stances in  the  individual.  We  think  this  distinction  and  its  explicit  recognition  in 
this  amendment  of  great  weight  in  this  argument,  because  the  next  })aragraph  of  this 
same  section,  which  is  the  one  mainly  relied  on  by  the  plaintifis  in  error,  speaks  only  of 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  speak  of  those 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  several  States.  The  argument,  however,  in  favor  of  plain- 
tiffs rests  wholly  on  the  assumption  that  the  citizenship  is  the  same  and  the  privileges 
and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  clause  are  the  same. 

" The  language  is  :  'No  State  sliall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  It  is  a  little  remarkable 
if  this  clause  was  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  citizen  of  a  State  against  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  his  own  State,  that  the  words  '  citizens  of  the  State  should  be  left  out, 
when  it  is  so  carefully  used,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  the  very  sentence  which  precedes  it  It  is  too  clear  for  aigument  that  the 
change  in  phraseology  was  adopted  understandingly  and  with  a  purpose. 

"Of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  the  State,  and  what  they  respectively  are, 
we  will  presently  consider  ;  but  we  wish  to  state  here  that  it  is  only  the  former  which 
are  placed  by  this  clause  under  the  protection  of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  that  the 
latter,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  intended  to  have  any  additional  protection  by 
this  paragraph  of  the  amendment  If,  then,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  privileges 
and  immunities  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  such,  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  citizen  of  a  State  as  such,  the  latter  most  rest  for  their  security  and  protec* 
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proTisioTi  there  alluded  to  did  not  create  those  rights,  wliieh  it  allied  privileges  and 
inunyuitiea  of  citizena  of  the  States  ;  it  threw  around  them  in  that  clause  no  security 
for  the  citizen  of  the  State  where  they  were  claimed  or  exercised,  nor  did  it  profess  to 
contiol  the  fM>wer  of  the  Statea  over  the  rights  of  its  own  uitiz£DB,  Ita  sole  purpose 
was  lo  »]e<:lare  to  the  several  States  that  wliatever  thoae  rights  are,  us  you  grant  or 
establish  them  to  your  own  citizens,  or  as  you  limit  or  qualify  them^  or  imfwse  restric- 
tions on  tht'ir  exercise,  the  same,  no  more  nor  less,  shall  be  the  meojiure  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  other  States  within  your  juriHdietion. 

**  it  woidd  be  the  vainest  show  of  leaniing  to  attempt  to  prove  by  citations  of 
authority  tliati  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  recent  anjcmliueuts,  no  chiiin  or  [u-etence 
was  »et  up  tliut  those  rights  depended  on  the  fcdera!  governwient  for  their  existence  or 
protection,  lieyoiid  the  very  few  express  limitations  whith  the  federal  Constitution  im- 
posed upon  the  States,  —  such,  for  ittstance^  as  the  prohibition  against  ex  post  fodo 
laws,  bills  of  attainder,  and  law»  inqtuiriiig  the  obligation  of  contracts.  But^  with 
tlicisc  and  A  few  other  restrictions,  tlie  entire  domain  of  the  privileges  and  immunitiea 
of  citizens  of  the  States,  as  above  defined,  lay  within  the  constitutional  and  legislative 
power  of  the  States,  and  without  that  of  the  federal  govenuneot. 

"  Wail  it  the  purjiOBe  of  the  fraiuers  of  the  fouii-eenth  amendment,  by  the  simple 
declaration  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  laws  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  transfer  the  seciuity  and  pro- 
tection of  all  the  civil  rights  which  we  have  mentionevl  from  the  States  to  the  federal 
government  ?  And  where  it  is  declareil  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  that 
article,  was  it  intended  to  bring  within  the  fiower  of  CongiT'sa  the  entire  domain  of 
civil  rights  heretofore  belonging  exclusively  to  the  States  1 

"  All  this  and  more  must  follow  if  the  proposition  of  plaiotifls  in  error  be 
sound ;  for  not  only  are  these  rights  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  whenever,  in 
its  discretion,  any  of  thera  ane  supposed  to  be  abridged  by  State  legislation,  but  that 
body  may  also  jmss  laws  in  advan^^,  limiting  and  resisting  the  exercise  of  legislative 
jiower  by  the  States  in  their  most  ordinarj-  and  usual  functions,  as  in  its  judgment  or 
discretion  it  may  think  profier  on  all  such  snhjects.  And  still  further,  such  a  con- 
atruction,  followed  by  the  reversal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louis- 
iana in  these  cases,  would  constitute  this  court  a  perjietnal  censor  upon  all  legislation 
of  the  Sttites  on  the  civil  rights  of  their  own  citizens,  with  authority  to  nullify  such 
as  it  did  not  approve  as  consistent  with  those  rights  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Bjloption  of  this  amend mi^nt.  The  argument,  we  admit,  is  not  always  the  most  con- 
clusive which  is  drawn  from  the  conBetjuences  ut^ged  against  the  adoption  of  a  par- 
ticular construction  of  an  instrument.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us^  these 
consequences  are  so  senous,  so  fur- reaching  and  iiervading,  so  great  a  dejiarture  from 
the  structure  and  spirit  of  our  insHtntions  ;  when  the  effect  is  to  fetter  and  degrade  the 
State  governments  by  subjecting  them  to  tlio  control  of  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
powers  heretofore  universally  conceded  to  them  of  the  most  ordinary'  and  fnndament^il 
character  ;  when,  in  fact,  it  radically  change  the  whole  theory  of  the  rebitions  of  the 
Stale  and  federal  governments  to  each  other,  and  of  both  these  governments  to  the 
people,  the  argument  has  a  force  that  is  irresistible  in  the  absence  of  language  which 
expresses  this  purpose  too  clearly  to  admit  of  doubt. 

**  We  are  convinced  that  no  such  results  were  intended  by  the  Congress  which  pro- 
posed tbf-'se  amendments,  nor  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  which  ratified  them. 

**  Having  shown  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  relied  on  in  the  argument  are 
those  which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  Statea  as  such,  and  that  they  are  left  to  the  State 
governments  for  security  and  protection,  and  not  by  this  article  placed  under  the 
ipecial  care  of  the  federal  government,  we  may  hold  ourselves  excused  from  defining 
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Ilie  pnvilegea  and  iiDTnntiities  of  citizens  of  the  Untted  States  vMch  no  ftilft  i 

ftbridge,  tin  tit  some  c&ae  involving  those  prLyileges  may  make  it  necevarj  to  do 
No  case  tn  thia  coart  until  that  of  Ward  p.  Maiyland,  in  1872,  required  a  eonaide 
tion  of  those  words  as  used  in  the  original  constitution  in  reference  to  citizens  of  tli#1 
States ;  and  it  may  be  long  before  we  are  catkd  upon  to  fumti»b  a  definition  of  tlit 
term  bb  aiiplying  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  But  lest  it  ahoald  be  said  that  no 
such  privileges  and  immunities  are  to  be  found  if  those  we  have  been  considering  are 
excluded,  we  venture  tu  suggest  some  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  fedenkl  gov^em- 
ment,  its  essential  character,  its  constitution  or  its  laws* 

**  One  of  these  m  well  described  in  the  case  of  Crandall  p.  Nevada  {9  Wallace,  S6). 
It  is  said  to  be  the  right  of  the  citizen  of  this  great  country,  protected  by  impHed . 
guaranties  of  ltd  Constiltition,  *  to  come  to  the  nest  of  government  to  assert  any  clam.! 
he  may  have  npon  that  government,  or  to  transact  any  busineaj*  he  may  hare  with  it,  [ 
to  bt'ok  its  protection,  to  share  its  oJfices,  to  engage  in  administering  its  functions.     H# 
has  the  right  of  free  access  to  its  seaports,  through  which  all  oiwrations  of  foreign  com- 
aieree  ar^  conducted,  to  the  sub-treaaoHes,  land-offices,  nud  courts  of  justice  in  the 
aeveral  States*'     And,  quoting  from  the  Isogiisge  of  Cbief  Justice  Taney,  in  anotherj 
case,  it  is  said,  '  that  for  all  the  ^reat  purposes  for  which  the  federal  goventmeot  1 
eatablishetl  we  are  one  people,  with  ouo  common  country.     We  are  aU  citiaens  of  the 
IJnited  States  ; '  and  it  is  as  soeh  citizens  that  theit^  rights  are  supported  in  this  court 
in  Crandall  v,  Nevada, 

•*  Another  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  to  demand  the  care  and  pro- 
tection tif  the  federal  government  over  his  life,  liberty,  and  property  when  on  the  high 
seas,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  goverumtfut    Of  thiia  there  cs.n  be  no  doubt, 
nor  that  the  ri^ht  depends  upon  his  character  as  a  tntiz^n  of  the  United  ;Sta tea.     The 
right  to  peaceably  assemble  and  j>etition  for  re<lress  of  giievanee^i,  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  mrpus,  arc  rights  of  the  citizen  guaranteed  by  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  right  to  use  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  however  they  may  penetrate 
the  territories  of  the  several  States,  all  rights  secured  to  our  citizens  by  treaties  witK  i 
foreign  nations,  are  dependent  uijon  citizenship  of  thf  United  States  and  not  citizenship  I 
of  a  State.     One  of  these  privileges  is  conferred  bv  the  very  article  nnder  eonstdemtionp 
It  is,  that  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  any  imrmn  can,  of  his  own  volition,  become 
a  citizen  of  any  State  of  the  Union  by  acquiring  a  residence  therein,  with  the 
rights  as  other  citizens  of  that  State.     To  these  may  be  added  the  rights  secured  by  tb*  1 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments^  and  by  the  other  clause  of  the  fourteenth  next  to 
be  considered, 

**  But  it  IS  useless  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  since  we  are  of  opinion  thai 
the  rights  claimed  by  these  ijlsintifTs  in  error,  even  if  they  exist,  are  not  privileges  ami 
immunkies  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the  meauing  of  the  clause  of  thiiJ 
fourteenth  amendment  under  consideration^ 

**  *  All  jHsrsons  bom  or  natundized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  joriadio 
tion  thei^of,  aro  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reaideb  [ 
No  Stale  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  ahnll  abridge  the  privileges  or  immnni*  \ 
tics  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  ita 
jurisdiction  the  ef|Ufll  protection  of  the  laws.' 

**  The  argumeut  bos  not  been  much  pressed  in  these  cases,  that  the  defendant*! 
charter  deprives  the  plaintiffs  of  their  property  without  due  pirooess  of  law,  or  that  it 
denies  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  first  of  these  paragraphs  has  been 
lu  the  federal  Constitution  since  the  adoption  of  tlie  fiTth  amendment  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  federal  power.    It  is  also  to  be  found  m  some  form  of  expression  in  the  con« 
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stitutions  of  nearly  all  the  States  as  a  reRtraint  upon  the  power  of  the  States.  The  law 
then  haa  pmutiuitly  heen  the  uanie  as  it  now  in  cLuriiig  ihi:  exiBtcuce  of  the  govtrrnnient, 
except  ao  far  as  the  present  atiiendmeiit  may  pkce  the  rt^trainii]g  j^ower  over  thi;  States 
in  this  matter  iti  the  hauds  of  the  federal  govern  meat. 

**  We  are  not  without  judicial  interpretatiou^  therefore,  both  State  and  national,  of 
the  meaning  of  thin  cluuse«  It  is  sitMcient  to  aay  here  that  under  no  conatruction  nf 
the  third  prov^isioii  that  we  have  ever  seen,  nor  any  that  we  deem  adndaiiil>le,  can  the 
restraint  imposed  by  tlie  State  of  Louisiana  upon  the  exercise  of  their  trades  by  the 
butchers  of  New  Orleans  be  held  to  he  a  deprivation  of  proi>erty  within  the  meaning  of 
that  provision. 

*•  *  Nor  shall  any  State  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws." 

**  In  the  light  of  the  history  of  these  ametiilnientSi  and  the  pervading  purpose  of 
them,  which  we  have  ah-eady  discussed,  it  ia  not  diflkult  to  give  a  meaning  to  this 
clause.  The  existence  of  laws,  in  the  States  where  the  newly-emancipated  negroes 
resided^  which  diiicriminated  with  gross  itijustice  atid  hardship  against  them  as  a  class, 
was  the  evil  to  be  remedied  by  this  clauset  and  by  it  sudi  laws  are  forbidden.  But  if 
the  States  did  not  confovm  their  laws  to  its  rei|uirements,  then  by  the  fifth  section  of 
the  article  Congre^ss  was  authorized  to  enforce  it  by  suitable  legislation^  We  doubt 
very  mnch  whether  any  action  of  a  State  not  directed  by  way  of  discrimination  against 
the  negroes  as  a  class,  or  on  account  of  their  race,  will  ever  be  held  to  come  within  the 
purview  of  this  provision.  It  is  so  clearly  a  provision  for  that  race  and  that  emergency 
that  a  strong  case  would  be  neeessdry  for  its  application  to  any  other.  But  as  It  is  a 
State  that  is  to  be  dealt  with»  and  not  alone  the  validity  of  its  laws,  we  may  safely 
leave  that  matter  until  Congress  shall  have  exercised  its  power,  or  some  case  of  State 
oppression,  by  denial  of  ec^nal  Justice  in  its  courts^  shall  demand  a  decision  at  our 
bands.  We  find  no  such  case  in  the  one  before  us,  and  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
go  over  the  argument  a^ain  as  it  may  have  relation  to  tliia  [particular  clause  of  the 
amendment. 

'*  In  the  early  history  of  the  organization  of  the  government  its  statesmen  seem  to 
have  divided  on  the  line  which  should  separate  the  powers  of  the  national  government 
from  those  of  the  State  govemmenta,  and  thouj^h  this  line  has  never  been  very  well 
dtilined  in  public  optniou,  such  a  division  has  continued  from  that  day  to  this. 

**The  adoption  of  the  first  eleven  amendments  to  the  Constitution  so  soon  after 
the  original  instrument  was  accepted,  shows  a  prevailing  sense,  at  that  time,  of  danger 
from  the  federal  power.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  jmlousy  continued  to 
exbtt  with  many  patriotic  men  until  the  break mg  out  of  the  late  civil  war.  It  waa 
then  discovered  that  the  true  danger  to  the  pcrfKjtuity  of  the  Union  was  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Slate  organizations  to  combine  and  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  and 
of  contiguous  States,  for  a  det4irmined  resistance  to  the  getieral  government.  Unques- 
tionably thb  has  given  great  force  to  the  arguments,  and  added  largely  to  the  nmnhers, 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  neeessity  of  n  strong  national  government. 

"But  however  pervading  this  sentiment,  and  however  it  may  have  contriboted  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  we  have  been  considering,  we  do  not  see  in  those 
amendments  any  purpose  to  disturb  the  main  features  of  the  general  system.  Under 
the  pressure  of  all  the  excited  fe«ling  growing  out  of  the  war,  our  statesmen  have  still 
believed  that  tlie  existence  of  the  States,  with  powers  for  domestic  and  local  govern* 
ment,  including  the  regulation  of  civil  rights  —  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property  — 
was  essential  to  the  perfect  working  of  our  complex  form  of  government,  thongh  they 
have  thought  profior  to  impose  additional  limitations  on  the  States,  and  to  confer 
additional  power  on  that  of  the  nation. 
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'  Bat  wlkaterer  flaetiistiaBft  i 


fadieUilofyori 


fBtgectdimogllwp^fodor  ovBitioMlcnilaicr,  ve  think  it  viD  IsfoudlkatlUi 
CMtft,  lo  &r  M  it»  fimctioBi  i«{iiii«l,  Im  thnji  liel4  vtUi  <(  ftaaAj  mmi  «i  cfoi 
llaady  tbe  bakaee  betwMii  6tmt«  and  Mcr&l  powir,  mod  w  traA  thai  ndi  msf 
oootisne  t0  b6  tiM  hamarx  of  iti  rebtion  to  Uiot  Milgeet  lo  Im^  oo  it  AmXi  hA%% 
4m&B  to  porfbrn  wludi  deaMod  oT  ii  s  oomtnidiaB  of  ^bm  OoBottelioB  or  oC  mj 
of  iti  taito.** 


The  other  cue  to  which  rdantce  has  beoi  mode  «m»  that  of  BradveH  k.  Tbe  Sl«to~ 
of  tllizioU.  Tho  platotifr  in  error  was  «  woiiiaii«  and  had  »f>|flled  to  the  Stote  ooort  Cor 
oiofnuutioii  Of  to  h^r  <|iia]ific&tions  for  BtlmiMUMi  to  the  htr.  Tho  com" 
the  opfflicotioi^  oti  the  groaod  that  onlj  roeti  could  he  Hoenood  to  piaetne  i 
State  hiw  ;  and  the  caoe  came  hefore  this  ooart  on  the  claim  that  the  plaintiff  Imd  beta 
denied  a  privilege  lecured  to  her  hj  the  Coastitntioa  of  the  United  Statca.  After  a 
i<atament  of  the  caee,  the  court  proceed  to  my  :  ^'Thrce  pvopomtioaai  mtj  be  om- 
ndered  properly  before  this  court  A»  reguds  the  proriaioti  of  the  CoBOtJtKtioa  tlmt 
citizena  of  each  Sute  shall  he  entitled  to  all  the  righU  atid  immunitieB  of  i 
the  seTermt  Stat^  the  plain  tiff  in  her  afhdavit  haa  atated  very  dearly 
whicU  it  is  mapplii.-:»b]e.  Tlie  protection  desired  by  that  cUn«e,  as  I 
peatedly  hell^  haa  no  appHi^tion  to  a  citizen  of  the  State  where  the  lava  an  oom- 
platned  of*  If  the  plaintiff  wm  a  citizen  of  the  Sute  of  IlUnoia^  that  proviaioo  of  tha 
Conititotion  pire  her  no  prntection  agiinst  ili  ooiirtt  or  it»  legislaimv.  The  plaintiff 
•eetn«  to  have  seen  this  difficnlty,  and  attempta  to  aroid  it  hy  itating  that  ahe  vaa  bora 
in  Vermont.  While  ahe  remained  in  Vennont  that  drenmstuice  made  her  a  dtizen  of 
that  State,  hot  she  states  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  now  •  dttzen  of  the  United  State% 
ftnd  that  she  U  now  and  has  been  for  many  yean  past  a  resident  of  Chicago,  in  the  Stila 
of  niinou.  The  fourteenth  amendment  decUres  that  citisens  of  the  United  States  at* 
eiti/enfl  of  the  State  within  which  they  reside;  therefore  plaintiff  waa  at  the  time  of  hfr 
application  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  n  c-itiien  of  the  State  of  Illinoia.  VTe  do 
not  here  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  temporary  residence  in  one  Stat«  with  in* 
ti'nt  to  return  to  another,  wliich  will  not  create  citizflnship  in  the  former ;  but  the 
plHintifr  states  nothing  to  take  her  ca»e  out  of  the  defmition  of  dtizenship  of  the  State 
as  defined  by  the  fimt  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

**  In  regard  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  connsel  for  the  pUintiiT  in  this  casB 
truly  says  thnt  there  are  privileges  and  ininianttiee  which  belong  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  as  such  ;  othen^ise  it  would  be  nonsense  for  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  prohiltit  a  State  from  abKdging  them  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  admission  to 
the  bar  of  the  State  of  a  pemon  who  posseaaes  the  requi.site  learning  and  character  is 
one  of  those  which  the  State  may  not  deny.  In  this  hitter  proposition  we  are  not  able 
to  concnr  with  the  counsel.  W©  sgree  with  him  that  there  are  privileges  and  immu* 
nities  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  UniUnl  Stat^^tt  in  thnt  relation  and  character,  and  that 
it  is  tlirse,  and  tlieao  alone,  which  a  State  i»  forbidilen  to  abridge.  But  the  right  to 
»ihnittance  to  practise  kw  in  the  court  of  a  State  is  not  one  of  these.  This  right  in  no 
sense  depends  on  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  It  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  erer 
been  made  in  any  State,  or  in  any  case,  to  depend  upon  citizenship  at  all.  Cenainly 
many  prominent  and  distiiiguished  lawyers  have  been  admitted  to  practice^  b>th  in 
Statu  and  federal  courts,  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 
But  on  whatever  basis  this  right  may  be  pkceil,  so  far  as  it  can  have  any  relation  to 
citizenship  at  all,  it  would  seem  thnt,  as  to  the  courts  of  a  State,  it  would  relate  to  dt- 
iK<*nship  or  a  State,  and  as  to  the  fcdeml  courts,  it  would  relate  to  citizenship  of  the 
United  States.    The  opinion  delivered  in  the  slaughter-house  cases  from  Louiaiaua  reii> 
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dere  an  elaborate  argament  in  the  present  case  unnecessary,  for  unless  we  are  wholly 
and  radically  mistaken  in  the  principles  on  which  these  cases  are  decided,  the  right  to 
control  and  regulate  the  granting  of  license  to  practise  law  in  the  courts  of  a  State  is 
one  of  those  powers  which  are  not  transferred  for  its  protection  to  the  fe<leral  govern- 
ment, as  its  exercise  is  in  no  manner  governed  or  controlled  by  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  in  the  party  seeking  such  license.  It  h  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  alignment  on 
which  the  judgment  on  these  cases  is  foimded.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  conclusi?e 
of  the  present  case.    The  judgment  of  the  State  court  is  therefore  affirmed.*' 
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THE  BEFERENCE8  ARE  TO  THE  SECTIONS. 


A. 

Sectioa 

ABOLITION  OP  SLAVERY 1916-1928 

See  Slavery. 

ACADEMY,  MILITARY 1281 

ACCOUNTS, 

public,  publication  of •    •    •    •    1345, 1347 

ACCUSATION, 

self,  not  to  be  compelled 1782-1788 

ACQUISITION  OF  TERRITORY.     See  Foreign  Territory. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS.    Sec  Congress. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS     ...  303,  304,  412,  414, 1560, 1562 

of  each  house 843-867 

ADMINISTRATORS, 

legislative  authority  for  sales  by 1958  n. 

ADMIRALTY, 

jurisdiction 1663-1674 

See  Judiciary. 
ADMISSION  OF  STATES  TO  THE  UNION 1314-1321 

of  Louisiana 1917  and  n. 

of  Missouri 1917  and  n. 

of  Texas 1919, 1920 

of  California 1921 

AFRICAN  RACE. 

See  Freedmen  ;  Slaves  ;  Slavery. 
ALIEN  ACT, 

whether  constitutional •••    1293,  1294  n. 

ALIENS, 

who  are 1702 

suits  by  and  against 1697-1701 

naturalization  of 1102-1104 

ALLIANCES, 

Stotes  not  to  form 1354, 1355,  1401-1405 
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ARBITER,  Swtton 

common,  under  the  Constitution 371-398 

ARMS, 

right  to  bear 1895-1898 

ARMY  AND  NAVY, 

power  to  create  and  regulate 1178-1197 

President  to  be  commander-in-chief 1490-1492 

ARREST, 

of  members  of  Congress 855-865 

unreasonable,  forbidden 1901,  1902 

ARTICLES  OF    CONFEDERATION 215, 223-245 

See  Confederation. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE, 

promotion  of 1151-1155 

ASSEMBLY, 

liberty  of,  guaranteed 1893-1895 

ASSISTANCE,   WRITS  OF, 

a  cause  of  the  revolution 1901  n. 

ATTAINDER, 

bills  of,  not  to  be  passed  by  Congress 1343,  1344 

nor  by  States    .     .     .    ' 1354, 1373 

for  treason,  how  limited 1296-1300 

AUTHORS, 

copyright  of 1151-1155 

AYES  AND  NOES, 

call  of,  in  Congress 839-842 


B. 

BAIL, 

excessive,  not  to  be  required •    .    1901, 1902, 1948 

BALLOT, 

vote  by 826,840,841 

BANK  CURRENCY, 

power  of  States  to  authorize 1120,  1121 

distinguished  from  bills  of  credit 1364-1372 

authorized  by  Congress  in  1863 1271  n. 

BANK  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

constitutionality  of 1259-1270 

Mr.  Hamilton  on 1269  n. 

States  cannot  tax 1033-1052 

suits  by  and  against 1649-1655 

BANKRUPTCY, 

power  of  Congress  over 1105-1115 

general  object  of  laws  of 1106 

importance  of  the  power  in  Congress 1107-1115 

power  of  States  in  respect  to 1114,  1115 
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BETTEOrBNT  LAWS,                                                   ^^P¥         ^^ 
power  to  pasij    ,.*.•. «     .     .     1D58  n. 

BILL   OF   EIGHTS, 

importance  of .    301,  304,  1858-1869,  1937,  1938 

establishment  of 1858-1909 

ill  Plymouth  Colony • 59 

in  Massachusetts  Colony 72 

in  Connecticut  Colouy , 99 

in  Maryland  Colony 107 

BILLS, 

ii^  legislation,  how  introduced ,     .      896 

how  adopted      . 896-900 

mon«y,  to  originate  in  House  of  Representatives 874-860 

BILLS   OF   ATTAINDER, 

by  Congress  prohibited 1343,  1341 

by  States  prohibited .     *     1354-1373 

BILLS  OF  CREDIT. 

not  to  be  emitted  by  States *     .     1358-1372 

what  are  .     . 1120,  1364-1372 

^Ir  Dexter  on  ....     # ,     1120  n. 

Mr.  Webster  on 1120  a 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE, 

purchase  of,  by  United  States ,     .     •     .     •    1278 

BORROWING  MONEY, 

power  for .    1055 

BOUNDARIES, 

settlement  of,  nnder  Confederation 227,  228, 1680 

how  determined  before  the  revolutioa    .     , 1681 

suits  between  States  in  respect  to •     •     .    1681^  1682 

BRIDGES, 

over  navigable  waters ,    . 1073 


C. 


CABrSTET  OF  THE  PRESIDENT •    .    .    .    1490-1493 

CALIFORNIA, 

admission  of 1921 

CANALS   AND   ROADS, 

power  of  Congress  in  respect  to 1272-1277 

CAPITATION   TAX, 

power  to  lay -     954-993, 998 

CAPTURE, 

regulation  of 1168-1177 

adjudication  upon 1663-1674 

CAROLINAS, 

origin  and  settlement  of «    •    .     .     .   128-143 
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CASES,  Bectioti 

what  are,  witbio  the  judicial  power 1637-1658 

See  Judiciary. 

CENSUS, 

taking  of 636-645,  650 

CESSIONS, 

for  seat  of  government 1216,  1224-1232 

for  forts,  arsenals,  &c 1224-1234,1328 

of  foreign  territory 1282-1289 

CHARTER, 

governments,  what  were 169 

of  Virginia 41-46 

of  Plymouth 66-58 

of  Massachusetts 61-63,  65-71 

of  New  Hampshire 79,80 

of  Maine 82,  83 

of  Connecticut 84,  86-88 

of  New  Haven 85 

of  Rhode  Island 94-99 

of  Maryland 103-105 

of  New  York 111-114 

of  New  Jersey 115-120 

of  Pennsylvania 121-124 

of  Delaware 127 

of  the  Carolinas 128-139 

of  Georgia 143,144 

CHARTERS, 

what  are  contracts 1392-1395 

CHRISTIANITY, 

colonization  in  the  interest  of 1,  5,  12-14 

intolerance  of  sects 53 

protection  of,  by  law  in  the  colonies  ....    59,  74,  80,  82,  85,  91,  106 
See  Religious  Tests  ;  Religion. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 

establishment  of,  in  the  colonies 50,  82,  106, 108,  133,  140 

CITIZENS, 

naturalization 1102-1104 

who  are 1693-1696,  1932, 1933 

privileges  and  immunities  of,  in  each  State 1805,  1806 

who  eligible  to  the  presidency 1477-1479 

who  may  be  representatives 618 

senators  must  be 730 

whether  persons  of  African  descent  formerly  were 1917  n. 

freedmen  declared  to  be 1930 

protection  of  privileges,  &c.,  by  fourteenth  amendment    .    .    1930-1937, 

and  App.  to  Vol.  II. 
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■  x  jLixarzi  jiC-z liM,  im,  1A35, 1M7 

ipvosm^  i«ciK 1922, 1933 

rtmmm^^amm^mBt^ 1SI2S-1937 

riy 1«28 

Yf<ii-ri]f  ::.iB^n9>  iii9' 1116>1123 

1351,1357,1358 

^naereai.  -nn^  wad,  seBSBmrnKL  tf 147 

-sat  if 'aimaarj 37 

147-m 

JWP31 14^-158 

158-161 

r-fOQi  rf 15ft-178,  184-191 

Tvsa  kintt  if 1^-156,  159-162 

joiuti  in.  'saw  agsd, 172, 173 

WRTt  JirtFymfcttC  -tf  4Kk  oihB' 177, 178 

anc  ««>*re^  scmb 178  n.,  207-217 

ax  itias  ±gj  mr'sai 162-179 

31  TTiaL  su^  £2>r-ii 179-183 

>Z'ffiar-r-!r  p*:«¥=ar^  if 185,  186 

rxi^  :r'  i.i±ra»r»  ia. 582 

^i^s^  JL     .    \ 1916,  1917 

zee  V.  ':>»  &  ^aqiTaTriVasaoe.  for  waSn^ 1969-1975 

See  Fkczoxd;  Slatext. 

colob-bl:xdvess, 

:-L*T^:'xc. -»▼*  M  V> 1061x1. 

COLUMBIA. 

DL-tr-lctof 1216-1223 

t^«  in 998-1011 

>zi*:atkc  in 1226-1234 

COMMAXDER-IX-CHIEF, 

PresideDt  to  be 1490-1492 

COMMERCE, 

ander  tbe  confederation 250,263,1057 

Constitution  necessary  to  give  control  of    ...     .     259,  305  n.,  1057  n. 

fiower  of  Congress  to  regulate 1056-1100 

Mr.  Hamilton  on 1075  n. 

defined 1061-1063 
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COMMERCE,  —  continued.  Aectioa 

whether  embargoes  are  regulation  of 1064  n. 

foreign 1065-1066 

domestic 1065-1075 

with  Indians 1065,  1097-1101 

how  far  regulation  of,  by  Congress  is  exclusive 1067-1072 

how  far  State  regulations  admissible 1072,  1073  and  n. 

whether  encouragement  of  manufactures  is  included    .    .    .     1077-1097 

COMMON  DEFENCE, 

taxes  for 906,  908,  958,  978,  993 

COMMON  LAW, 

introduction  of,  in  the  colonies    50,  55,  100,  114,  140,  142,  145,  147,  154, 

157,  158,  163-165 

resorted  to  for  definition  of  offences 796-800 

and  of  congressional  privileges 846-849 

punishment  of  contempts  under 845-849 

COMMONS, 

House  of,  choice  of  speaker  by 687 

See  Parliament. 

COMPACT, 

what  is 823-325 

by  constitution  or  league 811  n. 

social,  the  Constitution  a 312,  313 

of  government,  how  enforced 823-350 

COMPACTS, 

between  States 1401,  1402 

what  are  contracts 1396 

COMPENSATION, 

of  President 1485,  1486 

of  judges 1622-1635 

of  members  of  Congress 851-858 

for  property  taken  for  public  uses 1782-1792 

for  slaves,  proposed 1923 

for  slaves,  prohibited 1965-1966 

COMPROMISES, 

on  slavery 636-643, 1916-1928 

See  Slavery. 

CONCURRENT  AND  EXCLUSIVE  POWERS 435-447 

CONFEDERATE  STATES, 

constitution  of,  compared  with  that  of  the  Union 318  n. 

debt  of,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid 1929,  1965 

CONFEDERATION, 

origin  and  formation  of 218-228 

articles  of 215,223-225,229-241,245 

defects  of , 248-271 

.Jefferson's  view  of 271  n. 

Madison's  view  of 916  n. 


fcMfcc  6K-* 

iri^irtrMifia  IE  ■■'■■iimk  . 728-? 

<l^...r.    il   IMJUMLA  814-« 

^»ifl  r*r THTrtwn  807-^ 

irrnnrariflii  aui  ihmb  if  ^niBBfiii^ STl^-M 

lUirnruxMsuM.  it  fik  SS.  5W.  *G.  «4.  15«0,  13< 

tzuirun  i£         - 832, 8^ 

ni*»  -^  887.  S58,  83 

j#t»»»r  -.".  ^luxiitfi  ^nnarnuBi   ic 537.  53S.  &I5  83 

^nr-*r  v.  tsrifc.  iiKiir.«3      .  $37,  S3 

•rrn->^-istr.i:r.  -.E  ntaxiiisn S31-8a 

jn.»*r  :  r*   -^'  e2^-8;) 

^r-       ^rr^    \t  837-^ 

/,n.-:.i.'  \t.  V  ->(  £^ 839,81 

3ii-/v.  .-  ;?v*»  .-.^ -i-n 873->79,  >8 

,v.  ;^«' '  v.**--v  -.7  lait '>5d:r» *5S,  6S9.  742-81 

vr-' '.-''*-i^  i.'-:  *x!..«^^-^  pc»»Ei  rf 43^-45 

;/^,'%*-  '/   V  -t;  'JkX.'A 905-iaj 

V.  V  T-  »  zi^xjKJ 905-105 

V,  -arv-.^iV:  t'jnnirfKTft 1056-110 

f,-*:  :.  v: -'vizaJ^/c. 1102-110 

V, -^»*  '/i  £--f;i:4wi 1105-111 

V. '/..'.  r/AT^ 1116-112 

V/  r«;^*:v>;  T^ri^^ht/i  *i>l  msaAam ll'J 

V/ p'4M».h  rvy  4 r.Urrf siting IIS 

ov<^r  [/T/^v^fFic^-,  and  pos-t-rcMMis 1124-1  IS 

t/i  <'ri'//'iraj.";  *';ierjce  and  the  arU 1151-11; 

t/i  piifii'h  [*ira/;ie»  and  felonies  on  high  seas 1157-11( 

if;  pun i«h  offences  a;rainst  the  law  of  nations    ....      1157-11< 
ov«;r  war  and  captures 116^1! 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  ST ATES,--- continued.  Bectioa 

power  over  the  army  and  navy 1178-1198 

over  the  militia 1199-1218 

over  the  seat  of  government 1216-1223 

over  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  &c 1224-1235 

to  punish  treason 1295-1301 

to  charter  Bank  of  United  States 1259-1271 

to  pass  alien  and  sedition  laws 1293,  1294 

to  provide  for  vacancy  in  presidency  .......     1480-1483 

to  organize  jndiclaiy 1990-1598,  1773,  1774 

to  make  internal  improvements 1273-1277 

to  lay  embargoes 1064,  1289-1292 

incidental  powers  of 1236-1258 

resulting  powers  of 1236-1258 

appropriations  of  money  by 1178 

when  President  may  convene 1560,  1562 

government  of  territories  by 1322-1330 

may  admit  new  States 1314-1321 

may  pass  laws  to  enforce  the  amendments 1927, 1967,  1969 

CONNECTICUT, 

origin,  settlement,  and  government  of 84-93 

CONQUEST, 

laws  of,  as  to  colonies 149 

See  Foreign  Territory. 
CONSCIENCE, 

liberty  of 1844 

See  Religious  Tests;  Religion. 
CONSCRIPTION, 

for  the  army,  power  to  order 1192  n. 

CONSENT, 

government  based  upon • 825  n. 

CONSTITUTION, 

confederate 318  n. 

what  is  a 338,  339 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

origin  and  adoption  of 272-280 

general  objections  to 281-306 

whether  a  compact  or  league 307-373 

formed  by  the  people  and  not  by  States 811  n.,  353-367 

final  interpreter  of 371,  873-398 

views  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall     .    .    873  n. ,  392  n. ,  418  n. ,  430  n. 

of  Mr.  Jefferson 811  n.,  874  n.,  407  n. 

of  President  Jackson 375  n. 

of  Mr.  Webster 391  n.,  397  n. 

of  Mr.  Calhoun 811  n.,  891  n.,  1294  n. 

of  Mr.  Madison 396  n. 

of  Mr.  Lincoln App.  to  Vol.  L 
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CORPORATIONS,  Bectlcm 

when  may  sue  in  federal  courts •    •    1695 

foreign,  when  may  sue ••     1700 

charters  of,  when  contracts 1285-1293 

power  of  Congress  to  create 1259-1271 

license  fees  may  be  required  of  foreign 1061  n. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD, 

in  treason 1296-1304 

COUNSEL, 

right  to,  in  criminal  cases 1792-1794,  1949 

COUNTERFEITING, 

punishment  of 1123 

COURTS, 

organization  and  powers  of 1573-1778 

State,  appellate  jurisdiction  over 1701,  1706-1747 

See  JuDiciABT. 

COURTS-MARTIAL, 

jurisdiction  of 1762 

CRIMES, 

how  prosecuted  and  tried 1778-1782 

CRIMINALS, 

fugitive 1807-1812 

not  bound  to  accuse  themselves 1782-1788 

trial  of 1778-1782,  1949 

not  to  be  twice  tried 1782-1787 

CROWN, 

rights  and  prerogatives  in  the  Colonies 150-155,184-187 

right  of  appeal  to  the 175,  176 

CRUEL  PUNISHMENT, 

forbidden 1902,  1903 

execution  by  electricity  not  cruel 1903  n. 

CURATIVE  LAWS, 

power  to  pass 1957,  1958 

CURRENCY, 

in  war  time,  Jefferson  on 1292  n. 

See  Bills  of  Credit  ;  Legal  Tender  ;  Monet  ;  Paper  Money. 

D. 

DAMS, 

across  navigable  waters 1073 

DEBTS, 

in  the  Colonies,  a  charge  on  land 181,  182 

revolutionary,  provided  for 239,  1832-1835 

due  the  United  States,  priority  of 1278-1279 

power  of  Congress  to  create 1055 

of  the  Union,  to  be  inviolate 1832,  1^35,  1965 

not  to  be  taxed  by  States 1045-1053 
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E. 


EDUCATION,  Section 

in  the  colonies 61,75,93 

in  Northwest  territory,  enoooragemeut  of 1318 

ELECTIONS, 

of  representatives 671-610,  814--826 

of  senators 692-726,  814-827 

each  house  to  judge  of,  in  case  of  its  own  members     ....    852-855 

the  policy  of  frequent 588-602 

of  Firesident  and  Vice-President 1453-1474 

ELECTORS, 

qualifications  of,  how  regulated 579-586 

of  representatives  and  senators 571,  577-586,  610,  814,  826 

who  disqualified 866,  867,  1963 

of  President  and  Vice-President 1438-1474 

how  and  when  chosen 1474-1478 

ELECTRICITY, 

execution  by,  not  cruel  punishment 1903  n. 

EMANCIPATION,  proclamation  of 1923 

compensated,  proposed 1923 

See  Slavery;  Slaves. 

EMBARGO, 

power  to  lay 1064  n.,  1075,  1289-1292 

what  constitutional 1293,  1294 

Mr.  Dexter  upon 1064.n. 

Mr.  Randolph  on 1064  n. 

constitutionality  of,  now  acquiesced  in 516 

EMINENT  DOMAIN, 

all  property  subject  to 1956 

compensation  when  property  taken  under 1782-1792 

ENGLISH  LAWS, 

in  the  colonies        42,  49,  50,  79,  80,  82,  100,  104,  111,  112,  122,  129,  130, 

131,  140,  143 
how  far  applicable  in  colonies 147-150,  155,  156 

ENUMERATION  OF  CASES, 

effect  of,  on  construction 910 

EQUALITY  BEFORE  THE  LAW, 

Mr.  Sumner  on 1936  n. 

Mr.  Everett  on , 1936  n. 

EQUAL  PROTECTION  OF  THE  LAWS, 

guaranteed 1938-1962 

what  not  a  denial  of 1960, 1961 

EQUITY  CASES, 

what  are 644,  645,  1645,  1646 

ERROR, 

writ  of,  as  an  appellate  process 1761-1763 
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FLORIDA,  SMtion 

purchase  of 1288 

FOREIGN   COINS, 

regulation  of  value  of        •    •    .    1118 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS, 

acceptance  of  presents  from 1350-1352 

FOREIGN  TERRITORY, 

power  to  acquire 1282-1289,  1317,  1319-1321  n.,  1508 

Mr.  Jefferson  on       418  n.,  516,  551  n.,  1286  n. 

Gov.  Wise  on 418  n. 

FORTS,   ARSENALS,  &c., 

land  for 1145 

jurisdiction  over 1145,  1146,  1328 

FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 

ratification  of 1929  n. 

provisions  of 1928-1968 

act  to  enforce 1962  n. 

disqualifications  by 1964 

apportionment  of  representatives  under 1963 

FRANCHISES, 

constitute  contracts 1391-1395 

strict  construction  of 420,  421 

FREEDMEN, 

steps  in  emancipation  of 1915-1927 

necessity  of  protections  for 1928, 1929 

declared  to  be  citizens 1930 

made  voters 1969-1975 

late  owners  of,  not  to  be  compensated 1965 

FREEDOM, 

of  debate  in  Congress 951,  966  n. 

of  trade,  arguments  for 1079 

of  members  of  Congress  from  arrest 851,859-865 

of  the  press 1870-1880,  1891 

of  speech 1870-1880,1883,1891 

of  religion 1870,  1879 

See  Frerdmen;  Slaves;  Slavery. 

FUGITIVES  FROM  JUSTICE 1807-1811 

FUGITIVES  FROM  SERVICE 1807-1811 

laws  for  reclamation  of 1807-1811,  1920,  1921 

FUNDAMENTALS, 

of  Plymouth 59 

of  Massachusetts       68 

of  New  Jersey      115, 117 

of  free  government,  restraints  by 1399, 1968 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  — con/mtitfrf.  gecUon 

responsibility  of,  to  the  people 673-575 

qualifications  of 612-629 

apportionment  of 630-683 

choice  of  speaker  and  other  officers 686,  687 

impeachments  by 686,688,689 

quorum  of 832,  834-836 

to  judge  of  election,  &c.,  of  members 832,833 

to  originate  money  bills 874-878 


I. 

IMMUNITIES  OF  CITIZENS, 

guaranty  of 1805,  1806, 1037-1962,  and  App.  to  Vol.  II. 

IMPAIRING  CONTRACTS, 

prohibition  of 1374-1399 

IMPARTIAL  SUFFRAGE, 

establishment  of 1969-1975 

IMPEACHMENT, 

by  House  of  RepresentativeB 688,  689,  742 

trial  of,  by  Senate 742-813 

proceedings  on 781,  806-811 

extent  of  judgment  on 781-789 

of  President  and  Vice-President 777,  786-813 

who  liable  to 78^-795,  813  n. 

for  what  ofifences 796-805 

pardon  does  not  extend  to 1490,  1501,  1502 

IMPLIED  EXEMPTIONS, 

from  State  power 625,  629  n.,  1258,  1407 

IMPLIED  POWERS, 

in  Constitution 483-435 

of  Congress 1236-1258, 1272-1281,  1329, 1330 

of  courts 1774 

IMPORTS, 

States  cannot  tax      1016-1031 

taxes  on,  to  encourage  manufactures 1077-1097 

of  slaves,  prohibition  of 1332-1336 

what  are 1031  n. 

duties  on  See  Duties. 

IMPOSTS, 

meaning  of 949^952 

See  Duties;  Tariff. 

INCIDENTAL  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS     1027-1097, 1236-1258,  1329, 

1330  n.,  1906,  1907 

INDEPENDENCE, 

declaration  of 205-207 

of  the  judiciary 1601-1634 
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J. 


JEOPARDY,  Bectfon 

of  life  or  limb  for  crimes 1782-1787 

JOURNALS, 

of  the  two  houses  to  be  kept  and  published 839,  840 

JUDGES, 

appointment  of 1505,  1524,  1599,  1600 

tenure  of  office  of 1600-1627 

duties  of,  exclusively  judicial 1777 

compenaAtioQ  of  .  • 1628-1634 

impea<]hment  of 789,  790 

JUDGMENTS, 

when  estoppels 1306  n.,  1310  n. 

of  other  States,  faith  and  credit  due  to  ' 1303-1313 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

final  ioterpretar  of  the  Constitution 375-396 

relative  power  of 531-541 

JUDICIARY, 

organization  and  powers  oi 1573-1778 

importance  of 1574-1577 

appointment  of  judges 1599 

tenure  of  office 1600-1627 

danger  of ,  from  popular  assaults 1611,1612 

compensation  of 1628-1634 

eatabliahment  of  courts 1579-1590 

jurisdiction  of  courts 1637-1777 

when  e3tciii3i?e  or  not 1748-1754 

power  of  Congieaa  over 1155,  1590-1599 

whether  Qongresd  can  vest  power  in  State  courts   .    .    .    1752-1756 

original  jarisdiction 1701-1706 

appellate  jurisdiction 1701,  1706-1721, 1759-1776 

from  State  courts 1706-1747 

cases,  what  are 1637-1658 

parties  in  suits 1637,  1684-1687 

when  a  State  a  party       1683-1688 

suita  by  and  against  ambassadors •    •    .    1658-1663 

admiralty  suits 1663-1674 

suits  by  Unite*!  States 1674-1678 

by  or  against  States 1679-1684 

by  citizens  of  different  States 1679,1690-1692 

under  grants  of  different  States 1679,1696 

by  or  against  foreigners,  or  foreign  States     •    •    .    1679, 1697-1700 

trial  of  crimes 1778-1782 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  on 392  n.,  1574  n. 

power  to  annul  unconstitutional  laws 1576  n.,  1842 

VOL.  u.  —  48 
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LAW»  BectUm 

dae  process  of 1782-1789,  1088-1962 

English.     See  Enoush  Law. 
common.     See  Common  Law. 

of  the  land 1782-1789,1938-1962 

of  nations,  offences  against 1157-1167 

LAWS  OF  UNITED   STATES, 

sapremacyof 1836-1844 

See  Congress. 

LEGAL  TENDER, 

power  of  Congress  over 1116  n.,  1117  n. 

what  the  States  may  make 1354-1372 

LEGISLATION, 

when  exclusive  in  Congress 437-449,  950-955 

when  not  exclusive 435-441,  448,  491 

in  ceded  places 1216-1226 

over  high  seas 1164-1167 

checks  on  hasty  and  oppressive 549-559,  568 

instability  of,  in  single  assembly       561-568 

local 280  n. 

private,  what  admissible 1958  n. 

LEGISLATIVE, 

privileges 851-866 

powers.     See  Congress. 

motives,  not  inquirable  into  by  courts 1090  n. 

LEGISLATURE, 

immense  power  of 531-536 

remedies  for  abuse  of  power 537-541 

necessity  for  restraints  upon 532-542,  1613 

importance  of  division  of 547-570 

views  of  John  Adams  upon 552  n. 

motives  swaying  members 537,  1090  n. 

See  Congress  ;  Representatives  ;  Senate. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL      .    .    .     1169-1176, 1356 

LIBERTY, 

security  of,  an  object  of  the  Constitution 507-517 

of  the  press 1870-1880,  1891 

of  speech 1870-1888,1891 

in  Congress 851 

of  religion 1870-1879 

See  Slavery. 

to  bear  arms 1895-1898 

civil,  Lieber  upon 1950  n. 

J.  S.  MUl  upon 1950  n. 

LICENSE   LAWS, 

are  regulations  of  State  police • 1954 
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MILITIA,  —  continued.  Bactkm 

command  of 1213-1215,1490-1492 

right  to  bear  arms 1895-1897 

MINISTERS, 

public,  appointment  of • 1505, 1524,  1527 

reception  of,  by  executive 1565-1568 

violation  of  rights  of       1659 

jurisdiction  of  suits  of 1658-1663 

MINORITY, 

rights  of 1936 

MISSOURI, 

admission  of      1917 

Jefferson  on  the  controversy  over 1917  n. 

compromise 1321, 1917-1921 

whether  constitutional 1321  n.,  1325  n.,  1328  n.,  1922 

MONEY, 

coinage  of 1116-1124 

power  to  borrow 1641 

bills  appropriating 874-880 

States  not  to  coin 1354-1357 

legal  tender 1116  n.,  1117  n.,  1354-1372 

MORMON  CHURCH, 

polygamy  in 1871  n. 

N. 
NATIONAL  BANK, 

power  to  establish 1257-1281 

NATIONS, 

law  of,  offences  against 1157-1167 

NATURALIZATION 1102-1104 

NAVIGABLE  WATERS, 

obstructions  to,  under  State  authority 1073 

NAVIGATION, 

comprehended  in  commerce 1061-1063 

NAVY  AND  ARMY, 

power  to  create  and  govern 1178-1197 

offences  on  public  ships 1198 

NECESSARY  AND  PROPER, 

meaning  of,  as  to  powers  of  Congress 637-660,  1236-1257 

NECESSITY, 

appropriation  of  property  on  grounds  of  ...    .  1782,  1790-1792,  1956 
NEGATIVE, 

of  the  President  on  laws 881-892 

NEUTRALITY, 

proclamation  of,  in  1793 1572 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

origin  and  settlement  of      • 52-59 
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X£W  HAMPSHIRE, 

orig:^  mnA  mtViiilcf      ..••...•• 

3fEW  HAVEX   COLOXT. 

cricis  ft:^  letueneBt  c£      ...•.•      •• ( 

XEW  JERSEY. 

g-^L  A=id  nfttifmmt  q£      .••• Hi 

XEW  ifAlES, 

ftdsiicioc  oC .     .     •     • 1314. 

Wm  ioTEotd 131(5, 

eccje=.t  of  CoBgres  CMCBtiil  ....••• 

KEW  YORK. 

cr^':-  &=«ii  ffctlkntfiit  of      ...••.••••••..111 

XOBILnr. 

th:^  cl  Bot  to  be  gnafted 1350,  1352, 

XORTH  CAROLINA, 

cririri  »^  KOiement  oC 12^ 

yORTH-WEST  TERRITORY, 

c«*iii.i2>«  for  goreraoMBt  cf 366  n.,  1318,  ] 

XULLIFICATlOy, 

proclMiiAaoti  sgaiBsi App.  to  Vol.  L,  pi 

Mr  MAdkcQOS 39( 

O. 

OATHS. 

iesR,  wtu  isadmisible 1843,  1847-1^ 

cf  :^?r.  rciquired  of  offieers 1282,  li 

:f  sr-&:.:r«  &r^i  r^preseouiires 1282,1813-18 

::Pr-::-i .14 

::  <:i:.r    5-t? 1843-lS 

OBLI'rATIOy   OF   A   CONTRACT, 

'"i*-^        1377,13^ 

i'viVi-ilirrof 1374-13! 

OFFICE, 

:*r:.u-  :f.  rvjutos 1600-16: 

tr  u-e    :.  W  President 1410,1430-14^ 

c:v:  .  :^   ::r^  ,:f I543  , 

*rr- ir-.rn.^to 1505,1524-1536,1555-15.: 

"wh-^'   avT-iriTT.ect  complete 15^ 

^Ve:>.rr  >-n-. mission  necessary 1545-15; 

«^i>vj^   n  v.irnstobold 330-337,1477-1479,196 

for^irr.  ro;  lobeheld 1349,135 

arroirtment  to,  notacontnct 1393  n.,  1395  i 

^morals  from 1537  1x4 

OFFICKRS,  1W7-15^ 

inferior   who  are 1536,162 

cm.,  who  are 791  7S 

tenure  of  office  by .'    .     .'     1M3 1 
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OFFICIAL  OATHS.    See  Oaths  of  Office.  gectum 

ORDINANCE, 

of  1787 866  n.,  1318, 1916 

ORIGINAL  CONTRACT  IN  GOVERNMENT 340-348 

ORIGINAL  JURISDICTION.     See  Judiciary. 
ORIGINAL   PACKAGES, 

imports  in 1031  n.,  1061  n. 

OTIS,  JAMES, 

his  argumeat  against  writs  of  assistance 1901  n. 


P. 

PAPER  MONEY, 

States  not  to  issue 1357-1372 

See  Bank  of  United  States;  Legal  Tender. 

PARDON, 

power  of,  in  the  President 1490,  1494-1504 

Chancellor  Kent  upon 1494  n. 

whether  extending  to  contempts 1503 

does  not  extend  to  impeachments 1490,1500,1502 

Congress  cannot  restrict 1504  n. 

PARLIAMENT, 

powers  of,  in  respect  to  colonies       ....    16S-171,  187,  188,  191-197 

convening  and  dissolving 830 

privileges  of 859-866 

members  of,  not  paid 852 

Mr.  Burke*s  idea  of  representation  in  Commons 587  n. 

See  House  of  Lords. 

PARTIES  TO  SUITS, 

in  case  of  States 1685-1688 

in  case  of  corporations 1695 

PATENTS   FOR  INVENTIONS 1151-1156 

Mr.  Hamilton  on  power  over 1153  n. 

PEERS, 

trial  by.    See  Jury  Trial. 
house  of     See  House  of  Ix>rds. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

origin  and  settlement  of 121-125 

PEOPLE, 

constitution  adopted  by  the 314  n.,  353-355,  464 

did  not  ratify  the  confederation 268 

constitute  the  State       .     .    ^ 207 

surrender  nothing  of  liberties  in  forming  government 1860 

danger  from  a  spirit  of  violence  among 1611,1612,1780 

restraints  of  the  Constitution  upon 1615-1619,  1621 

PETITION, 

right  of 1075, 1892-1894 
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PILOTAGE. 

rc^nlaiaoaof 1070 

PIRACT, 

powloadbieaDdimkh 1157-1197 

PLANTATIONS  AND  COLONIES, 

gcDcnl  Uv  ffjrenmg 147-155 

PLYIIOUTH  COLONY, 

origin  aad  iettkoKBt  of 54-60 

POLICE  REGULATIONS, 

ftll  ptuiwtf  nbjeel  to 19M 

Sutes  BAT  ftiMwh 1078  n. 

POLITICAL  'disabilities. 

under  foarteendi  ameodiBeat • 1964 

GcrerDor  Andnw  mpoa 1964  il 

POLL  TAXES, 

fcTTof 994 

POLTGAMT. 

fower  of  k^:kbtioo  agminrt   ...•....•••..    1871  n. 
POPt*LAE  SOTEREIGNTT, 

izL  territcriet 1324  n. 

gwtmmeaU  amy  be  tjnnnicml      ...•• 1631 

See  PEonx. 
POSTlfASTEBr^ENERAL. 

miu  by 1279 

Patronage  of 1536 

POST-OFFICES  AND  FOST-BOADS^ 

power  respecting 1124*1150 

POWERS, 

of  C<:n^reM.     See  Congress. 

of  goverumeDt,  how  divided  and  exercised 518,  5i4 

emanate  from  the  people 518 

arcumulation  of,  oonstitates  tyranny 523 

legi*iative.  are  strongest , 531, 532 

resenred  to  States  or  people 1904^  1907 

PREAMBLE  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

exfo^ition  of 464-517 

objects  sf>ecified,  a  more  perfect  union 469-481 

establishment  of  justice       482-489 

domestic  tranquillity 490-494 

common  defence 495, 496 

general  welfare 497-506 

blessings  of  liberty 507-516 

PRECEDENTS, 

judicial,  Madison  on 1571  n. 

Lincoln  on 375  n. 

PREROGATIVE, 

J^yal,  in  the  colonies 184-187 

in  England       882  n. 
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PRESENTMENT  BY  GRAND  JURY,  gectian 

when  n?quired 1782-1786, 1949 

PRESENTS, 

receiving,  from  foreign  govemments    .    .    •    . 1350, 1352 

PRESIDENT 

negative  on  laws 881-892 

mode  of  choice  of 1453-1474 

re-eligibility  of 1442-1450 

duration  and  tenure  of  office       1410,  1430-1442 

noa-ele€;tion  of 1482,  1483 

vacancy  of  office  of 1480-1484 

powers  of 1490-1572 

incidental 1668,1569,1570 

duties  of 1560-1564 

appointments  by 1524-1536, 1555-1559 

when  complete 1544, 1554 

removals  by      .    .     .  ' 1537-1545 

power  to  require  opinions  of  departments 1490, 1493 

calling  forth  militia 1209-1215 

making  treaties.    See  Treaties 1505-1523 

command  of  militia 1213-1215 

resignation  of  1480-1484 

pardons  and  reprieves  by 1490,  1494-1504 

qualifications  of , 1477-1480 

compensation  of 1485,  1486 

oath  of  office 1487,1488 

commander  of  army  and  navy 1490-1492 

power  to  convene  and  adjourn  Congress 1560-1563 

receiving  ambassadors 1565-1670 

reaignation  of  office 1480,  1482,  1484 

impeachment  of 777,  786,  813,  1572 

who  disqualified  from  being,  by  fourteenth  amendment     ....    1964 

PRESIDENT   OF  SENATE, 

Vice-Presiilent  to  be 733-738 

PRESS,  FREEDOM  OF, 

in  the  colonies 51 

guaranty  of 1870-1891 

PRIORITY  OF  PAYMENT, 

of  debts  to  United  States       1279,  1280 

PRIVILEGES  OF  CITIZENS.    See  CrazEws. 

of  Congress 837-872 

of  speech  and  the  press 1870-1891 

of  the  writ  of  habeoM  corpui 1338-1342 

PRIZE  CASES, 

jurisdiction  over 1663-1674 

PROCESS  OF  LAW, 

due,  what  is 1782,1789 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OFFICE 474,  728,  867,  8 

of  representatives 571,  612-629,  8 

of  s/inators 728-732,  8 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OFFICE,-- continued.  Seetiaii 

of  electors 677-586 

race,  color,  or  servitude  not  to  disqualify 1969-1975 

States  cannot  prescribe  for  members  of  Congress       ....  624,  629  n. 

QUARANTINE  LAWS, 

what  are       1017,  1070,  1075 

regulations  by  Congress 1071-1075 

QUARTERING  TROOPS, 

what  forbidden 1898,1899 

QUORUM, 

of  each  house  of  Cong^ress 832,  836 

of  House  of  Lords •.    •      834  n. 


R. 

RACE, 

not  to  be  disqualification  for  suffrage 1969-1975 

RATIFICATION, 

of  the  Constitution 278,  279,  1830-1856 

of  fourteenth  amendment 1929  n. 

REBELLION, 

debts  in  aid  of,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid 1965 

steps  which  led  to 1915-1922 

RECORDS  AND  LAWS, 

of  the  States,  how  proved 1302-1313 

faith  and  credit  to 1302-1313 

of  the  colonies 1307 

RE-ELIGIBILITY  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 1442-1449 

RELIGION, 

in  the  colonies 53,  62,  74,  77,  80,  82,  91 

See  Church  op  England;  Toleration. 

in  North-west  territory,  enconragement  of 1318 

freedom  of,  guaranteed 1870-1879 

RELIGIOUS  TESTS, 

danger  of 622,  623 

prohibition  of 1843,  1847,  1849 

REMEDIAL  POWERS 429 

REMEDY, 

power  of  States  to  modify 1385 

REMOVAL  OF   SUITS, 

from  State  courts 1744-1746 

REMOVALS  FROM  OFFICE  BY  PRESIDENT     ....    1537-1544 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  in 1537-1543  and  n. 

REPRESENTATION, 

right  of  colonies  to 167 

diversity  of,  in  England  and  the  colonies 582-5S5 

importance  of  diversity  in 584  n. 
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RIGHTS, — continued,  geetfam 

enameration  of,  not  to  disparage  others 1867 

declaration  of,  by  Congress  of  1765 190,  191 

by  Congress  of  1774 194  and  n. 

what  are  vested 1957,  1958 

of  suffrage 677-582,  1969-1975 

See  Bill  of  Rights  ;  Liberty. 

ROADS  AND  CANALS, 

power  of  Congress  respecting t    .    •    .    •    1272-1278 

ROYAL  PREROGATIVE, 

in  colonies 184-187 

in  England 882  n. 

S. 

SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC, 

in  colonies 51,  75,  93 

SCIENCE, 

encouragement  of 1151-1155 

SEARCHES, 

unreasonable,  prohibited 1900,  1901  n. 

SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT 1216-1224 

power  of  legislation  over 1226-1234 

SECESSION, 

declaration  of 1922 

Mr.  Lincoln  on  nature  of App.  to  Vol.  I.  p.  752 

SEDITION  ACT, 

whether  constitutional 1293,  1294,  1891 

SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

local 166-171,  280  n.,  1965  n. 

SENATE, 

organization  of 691-705 

vacancies  in,  how  supplied 727 

president  of 733-738 

trial  of  impeachments  by 742-813 

participate  in  treaties 1505-1525 

See  Congress. 

SENATORS, 

how  chosen 691-706,  814  n. 

number  of 706,  707 

term  of  service 709-726 

Hamilton  on 709  n. 

Jay  on      709  n. 

classification  of • 724-726 

qualifications  of 728-732 

whether  impeachable 793-795 

who  not  to  be 867-872,1964 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Bection 

origin  and  settlement  of 128-142 

proclamation  in  case  of  nullification  by    ...    .   App.  to  Vol.  L  p.  752 

SOVEREIGN  STATES, 

colonies  not 178  n.,  207-211 

what  are 207-209,  215 

constitution  not  adopted  by 311  n.,  319  n  ,  321,  322 

cannot  be  sued 1675  n.,  1678  n.,  1730 

recognized  in  confederate  constitution 319  n. 

as  traders  or  corporators 1687 

Webster,  Everett,  and  Jefferson  on  union  of 1965  n. 

SOVEREIGNTY, 

essential  powers  of,  not  to  be  granted  away 1391  n. 

meaning  of 207 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 686,  687 

SPEECH, 

liberty  of,  guaranteed 1870, 1880-1891 

in  Congress 851 

SPIRIT  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

to  be  collected  from  the  letter 427 

STANDING  ARMIES, 

check  on  creation  of 1188-1192 

STATE, 

different  senses  in  which  the  word  b  used 208,  209 

See  Sovereign  States  i  Sovereignty  ;  States. 

STATES, 

constitutions  of 338-341 

have  stronger  hold  than  the  Union  on  the  people       289 

representation  of,  in  Senate 692-708 

regulations  of  suffrage  in 583-585 

admission  of  new 1313-1321 

prohibitions  on      1353-1409 

treaties,  aUiances,  compacts 1353,  1355,  1401-1403 

letters  of  marque,  &c 1356 

coining  money 1357 

biUs  of  credit 1358-1372 

tender  laws '.    1371,1377 

impairing  contracts 1374-1397 

bills  of  attainder 1354,1372 

ex  post  facto  la,ws 1373 

titles  of  nobility 1400 

keeping  army  and  navy 1404 

laying  duties,  or  imposts 1017-1031 

laying  taxes 1016,  1020-1053 

taxing  Bank  t>f  United  States 1033-1043 

public  debt 1045-1051 
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TAXES,  —  continued.  Section 

whether  to  regulate  commerce 962-965,  1086-1091 

or  encourage  manufactures 958-971,  1077-1094 

for  common  defence  and  general  welfare     .    .     .    906,  908,  958,  978-980 

for  internal  improvements 1272-1278,  1580 

for  what  purposes  in  general 975-981 

direct,  what 950-957, 978 

indirect,  what 950-957 

power  not  exclusive 941, 1068 

restrictions  on  power 1014, 1015 

prohibitions  on  the  States  as  to 1016,  1020-1052 

on  District  of  Columbia 998-1011 

TECHNICAL  WORDS, 

construction  of 453 

TELEGRAPHS, 

within  the  commerce  clause 1061  n. 

TENDER  LAWS, 

authority  in  respect  to 1356,  1371,  1372 

making  treasury  notes  legal  tender 1117  n. 

TENURE, 

of  land  in  colonies 172,  174 

of  office,  act  regulating .    1543  n. 

TERRITORIES, 

government  of 1321  n.,  1322-1330 

Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Douglass  on 1324  n.,  1325  n.,  1328  n. 

Mr.  Webster's  views 1318  n. 

restriction  of  slavery  in 1318,  1321 

admission  of,  as  States 1313-1321 

TERRITORY, 

foreign,  acquisition  of 1282-1289,  1317,  1319-1321,  1508 

conquered,  Uvws  for 150,  151,  208 

colonized,  laws  for 150,  151 

See  Foreign  Territory. 

TESTIMONY, 

of  accused  parties,  not  to  be  compelled 1782-1788 

TESTS, 

religious,  prohibited 1843,  1847-1849 

danger  of 622,  623 

TEXAS, 

annexation  of 1919 

new  States  from 1920 

THIRTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 

consideration  of 1915-1928 

TITLE  BY  DISCOVERY 1-38,  152 

TITLES   OF  NOBILITY, 

forbidden 1350,  1352,  1400 

VOL.  11.  —  49 
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c. 

rXANTNflTY, 

requisite  in  jnry  trials 1779 

UNCOXSTITUTIOXAL   LAWS, 

to  be  held  void 18 
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tJNION,  Section 

importance  of 470-483 

J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  formation  of  the 212  n.,  340  n. 

Rufiis  Clioate  on 805  n. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  on  nature  of 855  n. 

Chief  Justice  Jay  on  necessity  of 489  n. 

Mr.  Lincoln  on 178  n.,  App.  to  Vol.  I.  p.  752 

Mr.  Randolph  on 1057  n. 

Mr.  Webster  on 1057  n. 

UNITED  COLONIES, 

of  New  England 102 

daring  revolution,  powers  of 200-217 

UNITED  STATES, 

supremacy  of  laws  of 1836-1842 

priority  of  debts  to 1278 

right  to  sue 1279 

right  to  contract  and  grant 1279 

right  to  purchase  foreign  territory 1282-1288 

right  to  acquire  domestic  territory 1314-1321 

See  Constitution;  States. 

UNITED  STATES  BANK, 

power  to  establish 1259-1271 

suits  by  and  against 1649-1655 

States  not  to  tax 1033-1057 

UNITY, 

of  executive,  reasons  for 1418-1430 

of  legislature,  undesirable 550-560 

USEFUL  ARTS, 

encouragement  of 1151-1155 

USURY  LAWS, 

may  be  abolished       1385  n. 


V. 

VACANCIES, 

in  Senate,  how  filled 725 

in  civil  offices 1555-1559 

in  office  of  President  and  Vice-President 1480-1484 

VESTED  RIGHTS, 

what  are 1957-1958 

See  Due  Process  of  Law. 

VETO, 

of  the  President 881-891 

in  England 882  n. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

how  chosen 1453-1474 

reasons  for  the  office t    .    •    •     1450-1452 


